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PREFACE. 


JL^  autbeDtic  view  of  the  maonera  aod  ciutoois  of 
mankind  may  rank  with  the  more  valuable  parts  of 
literatare.  History,  so  busy  with  tbe  mere  name  and 
inberitance  of  individuals,  or  devoted  to  tbe  territorial 
boundaries  of  tribes  and  nations,  bears  little  interest  in 
comparison  to  illustration  of  tbeir  sentiments,  habits, 
and  occupations,  while  enjoying  this  sublunary  sphere. 
Tbe  credulous  abound  exceedingly  in  every  age : 
but  the  proselytes  of  sound  philosophy  are  rare.  As 
each  succeeding  epoch  betrays  some  gross  inconsist- 
ency of  that  which  has  gone  before,  it  seems  as  if  the 
mind  were  liable  to  periodical  delirium,  varying  only 
in  the  subject  and  extent  of  incoherence.  Hence  the 
powerful,  though  temporary,  sway  of  astrology,  phy- 
siognomy, chiromancy,  and  even  the  ardour  of  cer- 
tain pursuits  of  practical  science,  which  might  have 
benefited  learning  in  wiser  hands. 


VI  PREFACE. 

Notwithstanding  the  rude  and  disorderly  mass,  pre- 
sented at  first  sight  by  the  aggregate  of  Scotish  super- 
stitions, it  will  be  found,  that,  as  originating  partly 
from  astronomy,  partly  from  theology,  and  partly  from 
medicine,  they  are  susceptible  of  some  systematic  ar- 
rangement, which  might  be  improved  by  farther  re- 
search and  observation. 

But  the  subject  is  too  ample  and  diffuse  for  the 
work  of  an  individual,  or  the  restricted  limits  appro- 
priated for  it  here. 

The  simple  accamalation  of  (acts  is  less  important 
than  their  ulterior  application,  in  illustrating  history 
by  principles  and  practice. 

Impatience  for  publication  ought  not  to  preclude  the 
duty  of  composition.  Perhaps  the  later  pursuits  of 
Scotish  literature,  betray  too  earnest  a  propensity  to 
promulgate  the  writings  of  others,  rather  than  to  un- 
dergo the  task  of  composing  for  ourselves — forgetting 
that  all  essential  qualities  must  concentrate  in  the  re- 
sult of  investigation. 

Numerous  manuscripts  are  quoted  in  this  volume, 
and  many  printed  treatises.  Had  some  others  proved 
accessible,  the  author  is  sensible  how  much  it  would 
have  enlarged  his  information.  Nothing  is  more  desir- 
able than  a  general  catalogue  of  the  various  manuscripts, 
illustrative    of   Scotish    history,    wherever   deposited. 
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Much  curious  matter  remains  to  be  witlidrawn  from 
the  registers  of  parishes,  presbyteries,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical judicatories :  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  such  as  are  extant,  through  the  medium  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  clergymen  of  the  esta- 
blished church  of  Scotland,  are  themselves  so  worthy, 
respectable,  liberal,  and  intelligent  a  class  of  society ; 
several  highly  distinguished  by  learning, — some  even 
familiar  with  the  refinement  of  the  arts — that  their 
ready  co-operation  for  such  a  purpose  may  be  confident- 
ly  anticipated.  This  general  catalogue  should  also 
comprehend  the  name  or  description  of  those  manu- 
scripts, pertaining  to  the  diffisrent  judicial  establish- 
ments :  nor  can  it  be  presumed,  that  public  libraries 
possessing  similar  stores,  will  fail  to  contribute  their 
own  proportion. 

The  field  of  superstition  is  very  ample.  Many 
branches  are  reserved,  besides  the  selections  engrossing 
the  subsequent  pages,  which  would  lead  to  a  farther 
analysis  of  history.  But  it  will  be  always  difficult  to 
fix  the  cessation  of  practice :  and  although  the  author 
has  conceived  some  to  be  obsolete,  and  others  extir- 
pated for  centuries,  their  daily  observance  proves  his 
error. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  AN  EVIL  EYE,  INVOCATIONS,  AND  MALEDICTIONa 

If  mankind  sickening,  wasted  and  died,  while  the 
aeeret  aoarce  of  corroeion  was  unseen,  the  superstition 
of  darker  ages  ascribed  it  rather  to  demoniac  agency, 
than  to  distempered  organization*  When  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  blighted ;  or  the  works  of  patient  in- 
dustry perished;  if  disappointment  loured  over  the 
morning  of  life,  and  its  evening  set  in  sorrow;  such 
calamities  were  charged  to  the  enmity  of  supernatural 
beings,  with  whom  credulity  associated  the  more  ob» 
noxious  of  the  human  race.  No  account  was  held  of 
the  casualties  inseparable  from  sublunary  dispensa- 
tions: celestial  eneigies  were  forgot,  in  the  dreaded 
faculties  gratuitously  conferred  on  terrestrial  creatures* 
The  terror  of  invisible  shafts,  exaggerated  an  insane 
apprehension  of  danger:  hope  fostered  illusion:  na- 
ture's immutable  ordinances  were  neither  rendered  ex- 
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pleiivc  of  remarkable  incideiits ;  nor  was  there  any  ap- 
peal made  to  reaaoo,  tboogli  matared  by  experience. 
IneoDdttency  anbinged  tbe  mind,  wbieb,  in  its  dis- 
torbance,  invested  oontempdUe  products  witb  mira- 
cnloos  virtues;  and  yielded  to  the  most  extravagant 
ceremonies,  in  the  vaun  confidence  of  deriving  infalli- 
ble efficacy  from  their  practice*  Dreams  and  vtnons 
originating  in  a  morbid  constitution,  were  accepted  as 
divine  inspirations;  oracles  emanated  from  ebriety; 
angelic  concerts  floated  on  the  moaning  of  the  winds ; 
atmospheric  coruscations  announced  spiritual  presence ; 
destiny  was  read  in  the  stars. 

An  indiscreet  precipitation  in  forming  false  conclu- 
sions, shook  the  foundations  of  truth.  Imposton,  wil- 
fully arrogating  prophetic  powers,  or  a  pretended  hear* 
venly  mission,  contributed  to  the  common  error ;  or 
they  were  themselves  the  victims  of  self-delusion. 

Incorporating  fanaticism  in  its  train,  the  blindness  of 
superstition  intermixed  its  baneful  influence  with  the 
total  series  of  woridly  arrangements ;  it  subverted  the 
resolution  of  tbe  rational,  by  inculcating  belief  in  things 
incompatible  with  the  appointed  order  and  the  admir- 
able harmonies  of  the  universe. 

Yet  because  weak,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced  mortals, 
knew  not  the  disquieter  by  its  proper  name,  they  bore 
its  banners  willingly,  and  were  as  eager  to  fight  in  its  de- 
fence as  if  having  sworn  unalienable  fealty  under  them. 

A  frightful  chaos  followed.— It  was  not  then,  as 
now,   that  science,   courting   scrutiny,   widened   tbe 
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sphere  of  poUie  welfare;  or  that  ItberaKty  propoond* 
ed  reoompence  for  adTenture  in  quest  of  knewledgeu 
Mystery  shielded  artifioei  intolerance  frowned  on  learn* 
ing;  he  who  woold  have  rea£ly  corrected  the  folly  of 
his  leIlow%  was  branded  as  hiaaself  the  more  foolish. 
Tbe  YtU  of  ignorance  thickening  around  die  dawnings 
of  intellectoal  refnlgenoe^  preserved  saperstition  in  iti 
•way. 

j  L — An  Evil  Effe. — ^None  of  the  fierce  trsnsitioas 
which  larking  malignity  unwittingly  discloses^  distort 
the  placid  lineaments  of  the  benevolent  But  secret 
aversion  is  betrayed  by  envenomed  glances,  and  wrath<* 
fnl  eboUitions  proclaim  approaching  violence.  Can 
misdiief  be  silently  perpetrated  by  the  eye  ? 

Among  the  nnmberlen  superstitions  enthralling 
mankind^  no  one  has  been  more  extensively  JKffosed, 
throughout  all  countries  and  in  every  agCi  than  impli- 
cit credulity  in  an  Evil  Eye,  or  the  malevolent  injuries 
inflicted  by  its  eJBTects  in  fascination.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  a  domestic  in  the  author's  fiunily  having 
died  of  small  pox,  then  believed  to  be  extirpated  from 
the  place,  his  mother  on  arriving  from  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland,  expressed  her  conviction  that  he  had 
fidlen  a  victim  to  an  evil  eye. 

In  various  quarters  ready  acquiescence  yet  attends 
the  importunity  of  the  mendicant,  from  dreading  the 
consequences  of  refusal ;  and  should  an  uncouth  de- 
meanour and  aspect  be  conjoined  with  bis  vocation, 
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objects  of  inierest  are  carefully  withdrawn  from  his 
gaze.  Children  have  been  thought  the  moet  auacep- 
iible  of  injury. 

Though  credulity  in  the  effects  of  an  evil  eye  mint 
have  been  alike  common,  as  among  nations  in  a  cor- 
responding stage  of  civilization,  the  earlier  allusions  to 
it  here  are  few,  compared  with  the  unceasing  anxieties 
directed  towards  grosser  superstitions.  As  these  were 
more  alarming,  so  they  may  have  absorbed  a  greater 
proportion  of  public  solicitude. 

Moresin,  a  learned  author  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
remarks  the  prevalence  of  fascinating  children  through- 
out the  Papacy,  while  he  is  silent  on  the  subject  in 
relation  to  this  his  native  country.*  Some  time  later, 
Zachary  Boyd  alludes  to  the  benefit  of  ^'  foure  nooked 
claver,''  as  a  preservative  or  remedy  *'for  juggling  of  the 
sight."f  But  all  illustrations  of  fascination,  are  derived 
from  its  effect  on  the  brute  creation*  Robert  Kirk, 
minister  of  Aberfoyle,  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  that 
animal  whereon  the  eye  glances  first  in  the  morning ; 
and  he  names  a  man  in  his  parish,  **  who  kilted  his 
own  cow  after  commending  its  fatness,  and  shot  a  hair 

*  Bioresinut  Papatus  teu  depravate  religtonis  origo  et  iDcrementum. 
p.  57.    Edinburgh,  1594.  in  12. 

f  Boydf  Last  Battel  of  the  Soule  in  Death,  T.i.  p.  68*  Edinburgh, 
1020.  in  12. 

Some  years  previous  to  the  work  of  Moresin,  among  the  ingredients 
of  sorcery  are  specified, 

"  Sanct  Iohne*s  nutt,  and  the  ibure  levit  daver." 
Legend  of  the  Bitckop  if  St  Andrews.     Ap.  Scotisb  Pokms  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  p.  318. 
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with  biB  ey«8*^*  Also,  it  is  gravely  recorded,  as  a 
woouui  milked  her  eow  another  **  lookit  io  ower  the 
dair,  quhairvpooD  the  calf  died  presentlie,  and  the 
koir  fell  seik,  that  schoe  wold  nether  eat  nor  yeild 
milk/'t  In  descrilmig  the  <*  Debars  Radiments,''  which 
formed  no  slight  subject  of  apprehension  in  his  era. 
King  James  specifies  '*  such  kind  of  charmes,  as  com- 
monlie  dafto  wives  uses  for  healing  forspoken  goodes, 
for  preserving  them  from  mil  eyes^  by  knitting  roun- 
trees  or  snndriest  kind  of  herbes  to  the  haire  and  tailes 
of  the  goodes.'^j:  Belief  in  the  existence  of  an  evil 
eye,  was  certainly  tantamount  to  credulity  in  the 
power  or  practice  of  sorcery.  One  was  amerciated 
for  having  slandered  Gilbert  Thomasoun,  saying,  that 
<^  the  faaill  thing  that  he  did  and  luikM  on  wold  never 
thryfe/'$ 

*  Xirk,  Secret  Commonwealth,  1690.  Thii  singular  work  was  edit* 
ed  in  1815,  by  Mr  Robert  Jameson,  an  author  well  skilled  in  northern 
BDtiqiijties. 

t  Beeordt  of  the  8ker^  Court  of  Orkney  in  MS,  fol.  903.  ▼.— 6  April 
J6^:  Trial  of  Cirstian  Marwick*  The  author  owes  many  obUgadans 
to  Mr  Thomas  Thomson,  deputy-clerk  register,  for  facilitating  his  ao- 
eesa  to  several  volumes  of  the  earlier  judicial  records  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  which  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  Edinburgh,  as 
be  understands,  through  the  laudable  precautions  of  Mr  Alexander 
PcterldD,  lately  sheriff-tubstitute  of  that  county. 

\  £mg  James,  Daemouologie^  b.  i,  chap,  iv.,  p.  11,  12.  Edin- 
buigb,  1597,  in  4lo.  Do/te,  i.e.  silly ;  Jbrspoken.^-bewiiched ;  goodet-^ 
cattle ;  roun^rec — mountain  ash. 

$  Beeords  of  ike  Sheriff  Court  of  Yetland  in  MS.  fol.  107.  v. 
26  July  160a     GUberit  Tboniaa._Maid]ane  Williamsdoehter. 
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Whatever  were  the  apprdienflbiis  enterlaiDed  of 
•▼U  eytf  no  example  hat  yet  ooearred  to  die  author  €»f 
ineorporattog  it  with  direct  chaigee  of  eorcery*  siiek 
aa  fell  «o  often  under  judical  oogniaanae  of  oU. 
Anndat  the  anxious  enumerBtion  of  the  various  mesms 
of  nrisehiefi  gestures,  roaledietionsy  symbols,  and  the 
whole  train  of  wicked  devices,  judged  to  he  in  the 
nearest  approximation   to  supernatural  iacnltifls,    ift 
norer  appears  as  an  ingredient,  though  matters  of 
minor  significance  be  employed  as  an  aggcavaidcm 
of  guilt.    Simple  inclination  became  a  ground  of  sua^ 
picion :  for  it  was  alleged,  that  a  woman  '*  wisheit  in 
her  mind|"  that  her  husband's  infirmities  might  be 
transferred  to  a  stranger.* 

Janet  Cock,  was  indicted  thus :  **  There  being  an  out- 
cast lietwixt  you  and  Jeane  Forrest,  because  shoe  had 
called  you  a  witch,  you  came  to  the  said  Jeane,  her 
landlord's  house,  where  she  was  with  some  nygbbouresy 
desyreing  to  make  aggriement  betwixt  you.  Ye  mali- 
tiouslie  and  bitterlie  girneing  and  gnashing  your  teeth, 
and  beating  your  hands  upon  your  knees,  said,  *0 
them  that  called  me  a  witch !  O  them  that  called  me  a 
witch !'  And  at  that  tyme,  the  said  Jeane  Forrest, 
her  chyld  being  in  good  health, — on  the  mome  the 
chyld  by  your  sorcerie  and  witchcraft  dyed :  and  the 
mother,  at  the  ehyld^s  departour,  called  out  with  a 
loud  Toyce  upone  her  nighbours,  saying,  *  Alace !  that 

*  Trial  of  Kfttherine  Jonesdochter,  2  Oct  1616.  Records  of  Shet- 
iand,  fol.  33.  t. 
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emer  I  had  adoe  with  that  wilcb  Janet  Cocky  for  ahoa 
liM  been  at  my  bad  ayd  all  tbia  night  atanding,  and  I 
ceold  not  gei  red  of  bar :— And  behold  tha  firoit  of  it, 
my  child  la  dead!'"* 

Sapematnral  fiumltica  ware  generally  ascribed  to 
the  inatruction  of  Satan — aa  the  arch*eneroy  of  man- 
kind, ever  ready  in  finding  instmmanta  to  wreak  hia 
▼engeanoe  -aajthem.f  Thua  he  tanglit  Jonet  Irringt 
<*  if  abe  bore  ill-will  to  onie  bodie,^  to  bxJi  on  tbeat 
<<  mOl  cpm  fyw«  and  pray  eviU  Ibr  thame  in  hia  namoi^ 
*^  that  she  eonld  get  her  heartia  desyre/'j: 

The  moat  trivial  incidenta  were  treaaared  oarefoUy 
in  remembranoe,  to  corroborate  the  soroerer'a  daaign ; 
and  indaetriooely  enrolled  in  the  eataiogoe  of  flopanU*- 
tiooe  praetioee*  One  reached  Henry  Jamas  honee^ 
'*  with  a  atonp  in  hir  hand,  with  the  boddone  formestf 
and  eat  down  rygbt  foment  the  and  Henria,  and  gantit 
thryce  on  hin):«— and  going  farth  he  foUowit  hir; 

*  JReeonU  ofihe  CouH  cf  Jtatimfy  in  M$.  10  6epteinbtr>  U  Non 
Tember  1661.  Trial  of  Jonet  Cock.  It  if  neoesmiy  to  pbseire^  that  if 
the  original  passages  be  abbreviated,  it  is  only  by  the  omiauon  of  mer« 
redundancies,  or  of  passages  which  are  not  pertinent  to  the  essence  of  the 
argument.  By  the  style  of  an  indictment,  a  narrative  of  the  offence  is 
addressed  to  the  accused,  who^  when  put  on  trial,  is  called  the  pannel. 
This  VMord  is  designated,  the  Books  ofA^jowmaL  Th«  author  vis  in- 
ddyted  to  tha  late  Mr  Jamea  Anderson,  daputy-elerk  of  epur^  for  the 
most  liberal  access  to  the  whole  during  thirty  ye^rs. 

Or,  i.e.  before.    Jeane  Forrest,  ha-  cAyAf-^^eane  Forrest's  child. 

t  Scribonita  de  Sagarum  Natura,  foL  43.     [A.D,  1^8^  f.  ^] 

I  Trial  of  Jonet  Irwing,  5th  March  1616.     Rec.  Ork.  t  60. 
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and  being )  on  the  brigstane,  echo  lukit  over  her 
shoulder,  and  tnmed  up  the  quhyt  of  her  eye,  quhair 
by  hir  divilrie,  their  fell  ane  great  weght  uponn  him, 
that  he  was  forcit  to  set  his  bak  to  the  wall ;  and  when 
he  came  in,  he  thoucht  the  hous  ran  about  with  him ; 
and  theirefter  lay  seik  ane  lang  time."*  Another, 
<*  was  verie  anxious  to  know  when  David  Cumlaquoy 
wold  sow;  and  after  shoe  had  hard,  shoe  went  and 
stood  just  to  his  face  all  the  tyme  he  was  sowing: 
and  that  yrir  his  smd'  failed  him,  that  he  culd  not 
sow  the  thrid  of  his  land,  albeit,  for  quantitie,  he  had 
as  much  ais  ever«"f 

'  Beatrix  Leslie  met  a  reproof  by  Agnes,  the  wife  of 
William  Young,  for  resorting  to  charms,  thus,  **  mony 
opens  their  packs  and  sells  no  wares ;  and  you  sail  not 
wine  a  penny  of  this.*'  Three  days  after,  she  came 
**  in  ane  great  fury  and  anger,  and  pluckt  away  a  pock 
belonging  to  her,  which  the  said  Agnes  had  in  keiping, 
without  speaking  ane  word  to  her,  hot  gwemg  her  ane 
terribk  took ;  and  that  same  verry  night,  the  smd  Wil- 
liam Young  awakened  out  of  his  sleep,  in  a  great  af- 
frightment  and  sweat,  crying  out,  that  she  with  a  num- 
ber of  catts  wer  devouring  him.^']: 

•  Trial  of  Katherine  Grant,  25  Nov.  162a  lUc,  Ork.  t  177,  I7a 
Stoupe,  Le.  water-pail ;  ^/^meitf-— opposite ;  gantU — ^yawned. 

f  Trial  of  Mareonn  Cumlaqnoy,  in  Marwick  in  Binay :  1  June  1643L 
JZtfc.  Ork,  £  273.  The  seed  was  exhausted  pretematurally,  before 
a  third  of  the  land  was  sown. 

t  Trial  of  Beatrix  LesUe,  3  Aug.  1661 Rec,  Just. 
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In  like  manner  as  the  efieetsof  an  evil  eye  were  judg- 
ed pttrnidoas,  eo  was  it  believed  that  benefits  might  be 
imparted ;  tbt  by  a  glanee  the  infirm  might  be  corsd 
of  their  infirmities. 

Until  later  times,  various  expedisnts  have  been  re- 
sorted to  for  coonteraoting  fascination,  besides  those 
specified  by  the  royal  demonologist  The  remedy 
wlueh  he  alludes  to,  was  practised  in  the  county  of 
Kirkudbrigh^  not  many  years  ago,*  A  cross,  framed 
of  the  elder  tree,  was  mSxed  to  stables  and  byres  by 
the  peasantry,  in  the  commencement  of  the  preceding 
century,  for  the  same  purposcf  Branches  of  the  moun- 
tain-ash, decotated  with  heath  and  flowers  which  had 
been  carried  thrice  around  the  fires  kindled  at  Bekane, 
were  reared  above  their  own  dwellings,  to  remain  un- 
til displaced  by  those  of  the  succeeding  season  ;|  or  a 
portion  of  it  cut  and  peeled,  and  wound  around  with 

*  Benm.  Journey  throogfa  the  Western  Counties  of  Sootknd,  1792. 
ToL  U.  p.  228, 

f  Trial  of  George  and  LaudUan  Rattray,  for  stealing  a  charm,  1705^ 
in  M&  It  escapes  the  author's  reoolleotion  whence  he  obtained  a 
copy  of  this  trial  many  years  ag(H  fiH>ni  which  be  has  presenred  a  few 
quotations.  It  is  alloded  to  as  ''  AshintiUie's  ease^"  in  Lord  Royston*s 
notes  in  MS.  on  Mackensie's  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law,  because  the 
cbaxm  was  levelled  against  Spalding  of  Asbintilly.  Not  being  in  tlie 
principal  record  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  trial  may  have  taken  place 
cither  in  some  court,  of  which  no  records  belonging  to  that  period 
are  eitant,  or  in  an  inferior  judicatory-— ^yre,  Lat-  Bovarium :  £ng* 
Cowhouse. 

\  MaepkerBOfh   Introduction  to   the  History  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  p.  164-166. 
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a  tbreedt  was  pat  on  the  lintel  of  the  hytet  alto  to 
aTert  ibe  infloenee  of  an  evil  eye.*  Thu0  it  is  probable^ 
tbat  mystical  motionfli  mystical  plants,  and  mystical 
colours,  were  all  combined  in  determining  tbe  eflbcta 
of  tbis,  tbe  lovrest  exercise  of  sapematnral  maleyol- 
ence»  and  tbe  antidotes  to  it  in  Scotland* 

But  in  otber  counti^es,  tbe  same  superstition  as- 
sumes a  mucb  more  definite  sbape,  under  the  name  of 
Qverlookifigt  eue^hUmg^  and/aseitiaiion.  A  certain  wo- 
man  tried  at  Yougball  in  Ireland,  in  tbe  year  1661, 
for  bewitching  Mary  Langdon,  denied  the  fittt,  though 
admitting  that  she  might  hare  overlooked  her.  Be^ 
tween  these»  she  said,  there  was  a  great  difference ; 
for  unless  by  touching  her,  she  could  not  have  done 
her  any  harm ;  whereon  Ghmvil,  the  most  credolons 
of  men,  remarks,  '^  How  overlooking  and  bewitching 
are  distinguished  by  this  hellish  fraternity,  I  know 
not/^f  Two  or  three  centuries  since,  the  Irish  spoke  of 
their  children  and  cattle  as  ''  eye-bitten,  when  they 
fell  suddenlie  sick."^  The  commendation  of  either 
was  dreaded,  unless  repelled  by  an  antidote  from  in- 
voking a  blessing,  as  was  done  on  children  in  Scotland, 
or  by  spitting  on  it :  and  if  evil  followed  the  praise  of 
a  horse,  tbe  Lord's  prayer  was  whispered  in  the  animal's 

*  JanUeson  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  v.  Roun-tree. 
f   GlanvU  Sadducismus  Triumphantus,  p.  319i_32j. 
t  Scot  Reginald,  Discouerie  of  Witchcraft,  b.  iiL  chap.  15,   p.  6^. 
London  ]584<,  in  4to. 
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right  our.     Old  wamto  were  iaviied  to  nelare  the 
heallfc  of  fiueiiiated  hones  bj  their  prmyeis.* 

Sabeeqoent  to  the  rerefaitioa  in  Briteiii«  extnordiB- 
ary  credolitjr  in  an  evU  ef  e^  ealMieted  in  the  AmerU 
ean  colonies.  The  gaze  of  a  ehild  inflicted  torment; 
eenralsioDe  followed  the  look  of  a  dog.  It  was  assert* 
ed  of  one  woman,  that  those  sffeoted  could  not  endnrs 
her  gsse:  of  another,  that  the  ^'eait  of  her  eye  stmek 
the  aJBitrttd  psople  to  the  ground,  whether  they  saw 
that  cast  or  no:"  and  of  a  third,  that  her  lock  <<]aid 
them  for  dead."  The  AM  was  arrasted,  and  the 
dog  was  shotf 

Cndniity  in  fssdnation  by  the  eyes  of  mankind,  has 
been  universal.  In  dirtant  countries  the  most  desdly 
consequences  are  sserihsd  to  the  same  faculty  in  some 
animals  as  irresietiUe  by  others,  and  especially  where 
birds  are  attracted  to  the  jaws  of  the  serpent.  It  hes 
been  even  indnuatsd,  that  in  Scotland,  creatures  of 
the  finny  tribe  are  susceptible  of  fascinatbn ;  that  fishoi 
cm  approaching  the  surface  of  the  sea,  remain  station- 
ary, until  Inrds,  here  the  enemias,  hovering  aloft,  do* 
scend  to  render  them  a  prey4 

But  when  modem  travellers  assert,  that  a  lion  or  a 
tiger  will  crouch  on  meeting  the  glance  of  man,  it 

*  Camdeih  BriUnnia,  by  Gougb, — ^voL  iv.  p.  470,  quoting  J. 
Good,  priest  and  schoolmaster  at  Limerick,  circ.  1566. 

f  Mather,  Increase,  Cases  of  Conscience,  p.  27.  Mather  Cotton, 
Wonders  of  the  InTisible  Worid.  p.  45^  51,  54.  Hutchinson's  Histori- 
cal Easajy  p.  79. 

t  Feoy  Present  State  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  36. 
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can  be  only  inferred,  that  firmneea  daunts  ferocity.* 
Its  effects,  however,  in  other  respect^  are  alike  belieyed 
and  dreaded  everywhere^  as  may  be  illostrated  by  nnme* 
rous  examples.  Formerly  infiftnts  were  considered  very 
sensible  of  **  irradiations  of  the  eyes/'  They  were  re- 
lactantly  submitted  to  the  gaze  of  strangers :  and  in 
Spain,  an  invocation  of  the  Deity  was  employed  to 
avert  the  conBequenoes.f  At  present,  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  the  same  follows  the  commendation  of  a 
child,  or  of  a  yoang  animal :  and  there  a  widow  is 
prone  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  her  husband  to  the  evil  eye 
of  one  of  her  own  sex  4  Nor  have  many  years  elapsed 
since  a  young  woman  was  burnt  for  having  set  evil 
eyes  on  a  sick  person ;  and  a  female  relative  was  oblig- 
ed to  fly  on  the  same  accusation.  ||  In  Egypt,  the 
livid  hue,  the  yellow  skin,  and  the  emaciated  frame 
of  sickly  children,  is  ascribed  by  the  mother  to  an 
evil  eye  :$  the  Arabs  resort  to  charms  against  it,  un* 
less  a  blessing,  as  in  Spain,  attends  commendation.^ 
Those  of  the  northern  parts  of  AArica,  dread  the  ad« 
miration  of  a  child,  or  of  any  thing  precious,  as  tend- 
ing to  iikdnce  calamity  on  the  parents***     Near  Tri- 

*   Thornton  Traveli  in  Southern  Africa,  vol  iL  p.  381.  App.  No.  2. 

f  Avhrey,  MiMellanies,  chap.  zi.  p.  2&  London,  1696^  in  12mo. 

\  Stevenson  Residence  in  South  America,  toL  i.  p.  293. 

D   Caldcleugh  Travels,  1819-21.  vol.  L  p.  73. 

§    Volneyt  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte,  C  i.  ch.  17.  §  2.  p.  22% 

5  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East.  vol.  1.  p.  181. 

**  Lyon,  Travels  in  Northern  Africa,  p.  52. 
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poll,  the  dflRih  of  one  mm  charged  to  the  steMlftet 
gue  of  a  stranger,  who  departed  after  admiring  its 
beauty  on  the  preceding  day,  as  it  lay  in  the  cradle  :* 
The  nnTse  will  hold  it  aloof  from  Chrktians,  as  if 
dreading  more  than  its  mother,  **the  effects  of  their 
embracing  or  looking  on  it^'f  The  spectator  of  an 
extravagant  ceremony  in  Ceylon,  ascribed  a  fatal 
acddent  befalling  a  devotee,  to  the  evil  eye  of  a 
stander  by,  whom  English  officers  rescued  with  diffi* 
eulty  from  their  fnry4  A  modem  physician  describes 
the  singular  apprehensions  of  an  evil  eye,  as  directed 
particularly  towards  children  and  handsome  women, 
now  subsisting  among  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Jews 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. By  common  consent,  when  the  goodness  or  the 
beauty  of  any  object  is  commended,  "  God  preserve 
it,"  is  expressed  in  one  or  other  language ;  and  the 
Greeks  blow  a  little  of  the  saliva  upon  it,  as  an  anti- 
dote. Both  the  priest  and  the  physician  are  called  to 
relieve  the  suffering  patient;  but  priority  is  always 
given  to  the  attentions  of  the  former.  || 

All  the  sentiments  prevalent  now,  regarding  the  in- 
fluence of  an  evil  eye,  or  the  effect  of  fascination,  have 
been  derived  from  the  highest  antiquity.  The  voice  of 
the  charmer  is  celebrated  in  sacred  writ.     Aristotle 

*  Blofuiere  Letters  from  the  Mediterra]ie«i»  vol.  ii.  p«  70. 

t  Lettenfrom  Tripoli,  p.  168. 

f  ConUneTf  Description  of  Ceylou,  vol.  L  p.  H3> 

B   Zallony,  Voyage  a  Tine,  p.  155^157. 
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•podn  of  a  woman  of  Tlieiialy  wlio  attracted  a  poiion- 
oils  serpent  withm  a  magical  circle  drawn  around  her, 
where  it  became  lifeless.*  The  fiMulties  of  the  mo- 
dem Psylli  or  charmers  are  yet  in  great  repute*  Ye- 
getins  describes  an  animal  as  fascinated  when  it  is 
dolly  walks  heavily,  and  becomes  eniaciated.t 

Credulity  has  been  always  prepared  to  admit  the 
fiiculty  and  the  hct  of  fascination,  with  little  solicitude 
about  the  means  whereby  such  a  remarkable  eflbct 
could  be  operated.  Plutarch  engages  in  a  question 
**  Concerning  those  who  are  sttd  to  fesdnate,*'  and  con* 
dudes  with  allowing  such  a  poww.  ^^  It  is  known,"  be 
says^  ^*  that  friends  and  servants  have  fascinating  eyes ; 
and  even  lathers,  to  whose  protracted  gaze  mothers  will 
not  expose  their  cfaildren.''|  The  ancient  Pagan%  and 
the  early  Christians  seem  to  have  contemplated  it  as 
among  the  vices  of  the  heart,  originating  in  envy ;  and 
thence  malevolence,  which  proved  injurious  by  the 
look.  II  At  this  day  it  is  aflirmed,  that  passengers  in 
the  Levant  are  invited  by  tiie  meanest  to  partake  of  his 
fare ;  nor  does  any  one  eat  publicly  in  a  certain  re« 
mote  town  of  Africa,  '^  lest  he  be  observed  by  a  hun- 
gry man  who  envies  the  morsel."$  Fasdnatkm  has 
been  usually  considered  an  emanation  of  the  eye^ 

*  ArisioleUt  Dc  Mirabil.,  in  fine^  ap.  Opera,  t.  L  p.  737. 
t   VegeHus,  Artis  VeteriiuuriK^  Lib.  iii.  c.  74. 

I  Plutarch,  Symposiacon,  Qwest.  7.  ap.  Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  682. 

II  Mark,  chap.  vii.  Ter.  21,  22. 
§  Burckhardty  Travels  in  Nubia  "of  Sliendy/'  p.  291. 
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Strikes  inftetion  to  the  lieart;  and  although  originating 
by  the  toach,  or  by  the  breath,  its  eflbets  are  oonsnm* 
mated  by  the  eye.*  Some  modem  tnperrtitiona  aaeribe 
it  to  demoniac  agency-^to  a  pereonified  though  inriri- 
ble  spirit  ;f  and  hence«  among  the  rMnediea  againet  it» 
several  of  those  formeriy  believed  the  most  effieacions 
ibr  the  expnlsion  of  demons,  such  as  exorcism,  eonse- 
crated  water,  and  famigation,  are  still  employed4 

Bat  is  there  truly  any  rational  foundation  for  that 
confidence  which  has  been  universally  expressed  in  the 
subsistence  of  fasrination  ?  Does  the  presence  of  an 
object  unseen,  produce  an  irreristible  impresrion  ?  or, 
does  it  reside  in  the  imagination  only  ? 

This  enquiry  might  lead  to  interesting  disquisitions. 
Perhaps,  if  fascination  exists,  its  principle  most  be 
sought  in  some  natural  cause  operating  in  such  a  manner 
on  the  person,  as  to  occanon  disturbance  of  the  mind, 
— ^Doubtless,  certun  sensations  originate  from  the  pre- 
sence of  objects  which  never  meet  the  eye.  Our  senses 
are  not  sufficiently  refined  to  detect,  of  themselves,  the 
elements,  finding  an  invisible  channel  of  transmission, 
though  they  may  be  discovered  and  arrested  by  foreign 
auxiliaries.  Does  not  infection  spread  through  the 
medium  of  a  vehicle  absolutely  invisible,  and  after  a 

*  Scot,  Diaoouerie,  p.  485.  Aubrey  Miscellanies^  ch.  zz.  p.  147. 
Malhgr,  Caws  of  Conacienee,  p.  2d2»  [from  Baldwin  Cases  of  Conseiencei 
p.  ^1.] 

t  Hobhouse,  Journey  through  Albania,  Letter  31«  vol.  L  p.  507. 

f  ZaUony,  ut  sup.  p.  155* 
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mode  unknown  and  imperceptible  by  the  meet  ddicale 
sense  ?  The  eighty  the  hearings  and  the  feeling,  may  be 
rendered  more  acute:  they  may  become  obtuse;  all 
the  faculties  may  be  lulled  in  languor;  and  the  sleep 
of  death  extinguish  them  for  ever,  while  the  agent 
escapes  the  keenest  search  of  human  scrutiny. 

One  region  is  salubrious  to  the  person  and  exhilar- 
ating to  the  mind ;  yet  the  whole  sjrstem  droops  and 
decays  in  another.  The  natives  of  the  mountains  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  plains,  while  those  residing  amidst 
woods  and  marshes  resemble  nmther. 

Pestilence  is  borne  on  the  winds.* 

* 

*  Hippoerotet  esteemed  the  north  wind  the  most  Mlubrioua^  Rnd  the 
aouth  wind  the  rerene,  apparently  in  regard  to  his  own  resideneej  the 
island  of  Coi,  or  the  neighbourhood,  towards  the  northern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  De  Morbo  Sacro, — de  Morbis  Vulgaribus.  In  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  author  of  these  pages  resides  usually,  dis- 
tempers are  almost  inyariably  concomitant  on  a  north  wind,  eq>eeiaUy 
if  cold  or  protraeted ;  as  he  has  remarked  for  many  years ;  and  they 
seem  dependent  on  the  wind  more  than  on  the  season.  This  fiMrt  was 
demonstrated  very  evidently  in  the  spring  of  1833^  when  an  universal 
epidemic  prevailed,  after  the  wind  had  remained  unusually  steady  in  the 
north. 

An  old  English  proverb,  characteriies 

*<  The  wind  from  north-est, 
Neyther  good  for  man  nor  beast.** 

Teonge  Diary,  1675^  p.  S& 
The  members  of  the  medical  fi^ulty  in  Edinburgh,  consider  the  east 
wind  the  more  pernicious,  but  perhaps  they  will  find  the  reverse  on 
attending  to  the  eflbcts  of  the  north  wind. 
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At  certain  Masons,  penetrating  enuawtions  Arom  the 
and  T^etable  world  occapy  the  atmosphere^ 
sorely  for  the  conser^tive  or  destructive  designs  of  n»" 
tare.  The  reciprocal  influence  of  living  beingis  on 
each  otheri  though  fiir  asunder,  is  decided,  though  the 
mediam  of  coinmuoioation  be  unknown ;  domesticated 
animals  of  prey,  and  those  employed  in  field  sports,  il- 
lustrate to  mankind  in  society,  what  is  advancing  con- 
stantly in  the  natural  state*'  Thus,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
even  insects,'  seem  to  be  paralyzed  for  the  moment  by 
some  hidden  external  impression,  never  to  be  discover- 
ed but  by  the  demonstration  of  its  efleets ;  for  the  means 
of  detection  are  not  enjoyed  by  man.  Whether  it  be  in 
stimulating  ejffluvia,  whether  in  a  narcotic  vapour,  or 
in  some  other  quality  indescribable,  nothing  is  esta- 
blidied  better,  than  the  transmisnon  of  impressions 
through  invisible  means. 

Sympathy  and  sintipathy,  so  familiar  by  name,  yet 
so  little  understood,  are  alike  inexplicable.  If  the  at- 
traction and  repulsion  of  inanimate  matter  yet  elude 
explanation,  it  may  be  safe  to  conclude,  that  the  com- 
bination of  physics  and  ethics  have  been  insufficiently 
appreciated,  in  hypotheses  on  the  cause  of  sympathetic 
afiSections. 

It  is  common,  in  this  country,  for  one  to  exclaim, 

when  shuddering  involuntarily,  that  a  human  footstep 

crosses  his  grave.     On  the  continent  of  Europe,  a 

similar  impression,  whereby  mankind  are  struck  with 

extraordinary  perturbation,  has  been  ascribed  to  the 

B 
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glance  or  the  vicinity  of  a  murderer.  This  is  defined 
percubh  ex  hoadcidm  prcBieniia  abartOf  or  man-dacki^ 
IB  the  veraacolar  dialect  of  Frneland  and  WeetphaKa^ 
to  which  it  was  miore  peculiar.  Instead  of  analyan^ 
its  precise  natare,  the  source  of  it  was  sought  in  the 
machinations  of  Satan.*  The  author  has  not  heard 
any  example  of  .the  subsistence  of  the  like  in  Scotland* 

Feudnaiory  Ilbaioms. — ^A  magidan  who  perrert- 
ed  the  vision  of  a  multitude^  assembled  to  witness 
an  exhibition  of  his  art,  in  presence  of  William  Uie 
Sootish  king,  was  defeated, — simply  by  a  priest  recit- 
ing a  passage  from  the  Evangeliits.f 

The  modem  juggler  not  only  draws  off  a  liquor  dif- 
ferent, according  to  our  choice,  from  the  same  reser- 
voir, but  it  undergoes  a  permutation  of  colour ;  nay,  it 
evaporates  from  before  our  view.  The  substitution  of 
^uids,  and  the  permutation  of  colours,  are  no  new 
contrivance.  Saint  Columba,  on  arriving  in  Britain^ 
converted  water  to  wine4  Marcus,  a  magician,  who 
obtained  many  proselytes,  especially  of  the  female  sex, 
filled  a  larger  cup,  even  to  overflowing,  from  one  small- 
er ;||  on  preparing  certain  white  cups,  he  converted  one 

*  Deusingiui,  de  Morbo  Man-flkiohtv  «p.  Fuoic.  Diaartat.  Select*   . 
sect  ii.  p.  63—10& 

t  Fordun,  Scotichronicon  [A.D.  1189^1214],  lib.  viii.  o.  79. 

f  Ouminitu,  in  vita  Columbie,  c.  iv.  [A.D.  570.]  ap.  Pinkerton, 
Vitie  Sanctorum,  p.  29. 

II  Irenausy  contra  Hereses,  lib.  i.  c.  89. 
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to  Ttdf  and  aookfaer  to  a  grem  oolonr^  by  meaos  of 


Opiioai  iUutioDs  are  equally  the  work  of  nature  and 
rfart ;  they  subfliBt  in  a  healthy  or  in  a  morUd  state : 
ibe  crimeon  of  the  rose  appears  green  to  the  eye»  or 
shadows  flit  aroand  the  conch  of  the  patient. 

Spectres  are  evoked  ni^tly  on  the  stage ;  the  rud- 
dy glow  of  health  is  converted  to  a  ghastly  hue/  by  the 
8ini]de8t  process.  The  incredulous  are  disposed  to 
stigmatize  as  impostors  those  who  have  seemed  to  over«^ 
step  the  boundaries  of  the  truth  in  marvellous  deeerip« 
tion.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  spoke  conscientious- 
ly, though  deluded  by  their  senses. 

BGchael  Sicydites,  of  old,  could  array  troops  of  de-^' 
mons  before  the  beholder;  or  he  could  change  the 
troe  appearance  of  objects.  Descrying  a  bark  laden 
with  pottery,  from  a  lofty  station,  he  warned  hia 
comrades  that  the  mariners  should  destroy  the  whole 
as  it  approached :  they  did  so,  for  the  eyes  of  the  mas*- 
ter  being  fascinated,  he  believed  thiAt  the  utensils  com« 
posing  his  cargo  were  converted  to  so  many  serpents. 
The  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  puuished  the  sorcer- 
er.f  It  is  related,  that  some  one  suspected  of  super- 
natural fiusulties  having  been  condemned,  the  eager 
spectators  were  struck  with  horror  on  discovering  an 
ass  suspended,  instead  of  the  culprit,  from  the  tree. 

*  Nicetas,  Cboniates,  Thesaurus  Orthodoxci  fidei»  lib.  iv,  c.  o. 
t  Nicetas,  ChonUtes,  Historia  Byzautinai  lib.  iv.  p.  97. 
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How  many  deceptions  of  jugglers  are  calculated  to 
delude  the  senses,  even  of  those  on  their  guard,  in  ex- 
hibiting the  innocent '**  amusements  of  science  and 
the  arts !"  Reginald  Scot  presents  a  delineation  and 
description,  not  only  of  **  how  to  thrust  a  knife  through 
your  arme,  and  to  cut  halfe  your  nose  asunder  f*  but 
he  shews  how  **  to  cut  off  one's  head  and  to  laie  it  in  a 
platter,^'  for  an  illusion.* 

History  abounds  with  enactments  against  the  exer- 
cise of  supernatural  faculties.  The  penitential  canons 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  imposed  certain  periods 
of  abstinence  on  those  who  fascinated  by  word8.f  Fas- 
cination was  comprehended  as  a  capital  offence  in'  the 
laws  of  England  against  sorcery,  promulgated  from  an 
early  date,  until  the  union  with  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
But  in  later  statutes  its  definition  is  not  explicit ;  pro- 
bably from  the  legislators  beginning  to  be  more  per- 
plexed about  it  themselves :  one  sentence  includes  it 
with  the  injuries  usually  ascribed  to  sorcery:  by  an- 
other it  seems  to  be  held  the  feculty  of  divination. 
Nothing  of  all  this  appears  in  the  Scotish  code. 

§  U. — InfxxxaUm. — If  health  and  prosperity  crown 
the  invocations  of  the  afflicted,  can  they  conceive  that 
their  address  to  the  Drity  has  been  vain  ?  Yet,  instead 
of  supplicating  the  favour  of  Providence  only,^man, 
ever  inconsistent— ever  credulous  in  his  folly,  has  not 

*  Scot,  Discouerici  b.  xiii.  ch.  34.  p.  352. 

t   Thiersy  Traitc  des  Superstitions,  t.  i.  p.  442,  443. 
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Merely  sought  the  meaner  aid  of  his  fellows,  as  if  they 
were  endowed  with  snpernatural  powers;  or  be  has 
offered  prayers  to  demons ;  hmi  with  anparalleled 
weakness,  he  has  confided  in  the  benefit  to  follow  the 
simple  enunciation  of  his  own  expressions ;  nay^  whe- 
ther be  could  assign  any  definite  sense  to  them  or 
not. 

The  influence  of  these  was  long  and  keenly  contested, 
-^''ez  homine  remediorum  primuni,roaxim8e  qusestionis 
et  semper  incertae  est,  valeantne  aliquid  Terba  et  inoaa- 
tamenta  carminum."*  Afterwards  it  was  reeeiYed, 
that  faJBcinktion  might  be  accomplished  either  by  looks 
or  words  ;f  and,  amidst  nice  and  critical  diiqnisitions, 
the  result  of  general  conclusions  held.  That;  whether 
from  the  eneigy  of  the  air  inquired  for  utteifance ;  whe- 
ther from  their  arrangement  and  association,— from 
the. predominance  of  the  stars, — or  from  the  power  of 
the  spirit, — their  effect  proved  unquestionable.:^ 
•  Both  ancients  and  moderns  assumed,  that  by  incan- 
tation, or  certpun  words  arranged  in  a  metrical,  form, 
the  sorcerer  could  evolve  and  hold  converse  with  spi- 
ritual beings ;  that  tempests  could  be  excited,  serpents 
arrested,  diseases  cured,  locks  opened,  secrets  discov- 
ered,    affection   induced,  and   numberless  other  inci- 


•  PHny^  Hiat.  Nat.  lib.  xXTiii.  c  a  "It  has  been  always  disputed 
and  doubtliil  whether  words,  and  the  enunciation  of  yerses,  are  of  any 
aimQ  among  human  remedies." 

f  Boistardus  de  Divinatione  et  Magicis  Praestigiis,  c.  ▼.  p.  50. 

}  Creipetf  de  la  hayne  de  Satan  contre  l*homme^  fbl.  159. 
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denU  brought  to  pass  against  the  regular  course  of 
nature.* 

Undoubtedly  some  peculiarities  distinguished  the 
practice,  as  adopted  in  different  countries ;  for  it  is  not 
improbeble,  that  in  descending  Irom  higher  sonroesi 
oorruptions  have  vitiated  what  was  designed  for  more 
pure  and  perfect  composition, 

.  Many  of  the  rhythmical  invocations  known  in  Soot- 
landy  as  well  as  those  in  simple  prosaic  form,  have  evi- 
dently originated  from  the  reputed  virtue  of  verses 
among  the  ancients ;  and  all  being  of  an  early  date, 
some  are  intermixed  with  the  formula  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual.  Rude  examples  illustrate  the  fact: 
Elspetb  Reoch  was  supematurally  instructed  to  cure 
distempers,  by  resting  on  her  right  knee  while  palling 
a  certain  herb  **  betuix  her  mid  finger  and  thombe, 
and  saying  of,  In   Noraitie  Patris,  Filii  et  Spiritus 

Sancti.> 

A  charm  for  curing  cattle,  which  appears  in  prosaic 
form  in  the  record,  may  be  resolved  thus : 

"  I  charge  thee  for  anowschot^ 
For  doorschot,  for  wombschot, 
For  eyeschot,  for  tungschote, 
For  leverschote,  for  lungschote, 
For  hertschote,*— all  the  nudst : 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Sone,  and  Haly  Gaist. 

•  Schauta,  Magia  Universalis,  Part  II.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  p.  206.  All 
«tyi»ologi8ts  derive  incantation  from  the  Latin  cantare, 

t  Trial  of  Elspcth  Reoch,  12  March  1616.  Rec,  Ork,  63.  v.  "The 
herb  callit  melefour." 
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To  weod  out  of  flesch  and  bane, 
In  to  sek  and  stane : 
In  the  name  of  theFather>theSone,and  HalyGaist  Amen."* 

This  is  a  conjuratioD,  charging  the  disease  in  name 
of  the  Trinity*  to  quit  an  animate^  and  to  enter  an  in- 
animate substance. 

A.  cure  is  alleged  to  have  been  operated  by  one  lay- 
ing  his  hand  on  a  distempered  horse,  and  uttering,-^ 

<'  Tbrie  bitters  hes  the  bitt 
In  the  tnng,  the  eye,  the  hart, — that's  worst 
Other  thrie,  thy  belt  mon  be 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holie  Ghost.'*'!' 

The  discrimination  of  those,  does  not  seem  very  aeate^ 
who,  in  definition,  say,  ^a  charme  is  a  spell  or  verse 
consisting  of  strange  words,  used  as  a  signe  or  watcb- 
word  to  the  devil,  to  cause  him  to  do  wonders.'*:^  The 
preoeding  and  the  following  are  intended  alike  as  pious 
exercises. 

Two  persons,  husband  and  wife,  confessed  that  they 
sometimes  used  '*  holy  words  for  healing  of  shotts  and 
sores,"  as : 

•  Trial  of  Bartie  Pateraoo,  18  Dec  1607.  Rec,  Just,  Sehote,  Le. 
distemper ;  tek  or  sok,  i^e.  earth. 

t  Hafyrudhout  Kirk  Session  Register  in  MS.  v.  iv.  6  April  1641, 
William  Lason,  6^'/— .help. 

I  Perkins  Discourse  of  Witchcraft,  ch.  iw,  p.  130.  Cambridge  1608 
in  12. 
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Thir  sairis  are  riseii  thro'  God*8  work, 
And  must  be  laid  through  God's  help. 
The  mother  Mary  and  her  dear  Son 
Lay  thir  8air[i8]  that  are  began.* 

Sach  invocations  were  designed  pniyer8-<-*a  more  ap- 
propriate name  than  enchantment,  A  woman  was  ao- 
omed  of  impoeing  sickness  on  a  man  in  Newbnrgh, 
and  of  '*  taking  af  the  same  sieknes,  be  repeiting  thryse 
of  certaine  wordis  quhilk  scho  termet  prayeris.^'f 

The  invocation  interrupted  became  abortive.  Every 
process  indeed  wherein  the  sorcerer  embarked,  had  to 
be  conducted  regularly  to  a  close  through  all  its  forms, 
otherwise  its  eflEicacy  foiled.  Agnes  Sampsoun  was 
convicted  of  curing  **  the  auld  ladie  Hillabertoun,  be 
her  develisch  prayers  ;^  though  she  declared  to  the  pa- 
tient's daughter,  that  she  could  not  ^^  heipe  the  ladie,  in 
respect  that  her  prayer  stopit,"  for  which  she  express- 
ed her  regret.  If  she  stopped  once,  the  patient  was 
bewitched ;  if  twice,  it  was  a  fatal  prognostication, — 
the  distemper  would  prove' mortal. 

Two  of  these  rhythmical  invocations  are  preserved. 

I  trow  in  Almychtie  God,  that  wrocht  « 

Baith  heavin  and  erth,  and  all  of  nocht ; 
In  to  his  deare  Sone  Chryste  Jesus, 
Into  that  myghtie  Lord  I  trow, 
Wes  gottin  of  the  Haly  Gaist, 

*  Perth  Kirk  Session  Register,  21  May  1632.  A;ol^  EztracU  in  MS. 
t  Trial  of  Griasell  Gairdner,  7  Sept  1610.  Rec.  Just. 
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Borne  of  the  Virgin  Marie ; 

Stoppit  to  heftrin  that  all  weil  than, 

And  aittia  att  his  Faderis  rycht  hand. 

He  baid  ns  cam,  and  therto  [dome], 

Bayth  quick  and  deid,  as  he  thocht  [qohome]. 

I  trow  als  in  the  Haly  Gaist ; 

In  haly  kirk,  my  hoip  is  mabt, 

That  holy  schip  qnhair  hallowaris  winnis, 

To  ask  foigerenes  of  my  sinnis, 

And  syne  to  ryis  in  flesh  and  bane 

The  lyfTe  that  nevir  mair  hes  gane. 

Trow  sayis,  Lord  loyit  mot  ye  be. 

That  formd  and  maid  man  kynd  of  me. 

Thou  coft  me  on  the  aly  croce. 

And  hent  me  body,  sanll,  and  voce. 

And  ordanit  me  to  heavenis  blis ; 

Qnhairfoir,  I  thank  ye,  Lord,  of  this ; 

And  all  your  hallowaris  loyit  be ; 

To  pray  to  thame,  to  pray  to  me ; 

And  keip  me  fra  that  felloun  fiie, 

And  firome  the  syn  that  saull  wald  slay. 

Thou,  Lord,  for  thy  bytter  passioun, 

To  keip  me  from  syn  and  warldlie  schame, 

And  endles  danmatioun. 

Grant  me  the  ioy  newir  wilbe  gane, 

Sweit  Jesus  Cristus.    Amen. 

Probably  this  preceded  some  medicinal  application, 
which  the  following  yerses  accompanied : 

All  kindis  of  iUis  that  ewir  may  be, 
In  Chrystis  name  I  coniure  ye. 
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I  coniure  ye  baith  nudr  and  les 
With  all  the  vertewis  of  the  mes ; 
And  lycht  sa  be  the  naillis  8a» 
That  haillit  Jesoa  and  na  ma ; 
And  lycht  sa  be  the  samin  blade, 
That  raikit  owir  the  niithf all  rade ; 
Forth  of  the  flesch  and  of  the  bane, 
And  in  the  eird  and  in  the  stane, 
I  coniure  ye  in  Godis  name."* 

Cotemporary  hifitoriaDs  describe  Agnes  Sampeoan 
as  a  renowned  mid-wife,  *^  commonly  called  the  wise 
wife  of  Keith ;  a  woman  not  of  the  low  or  ignorant  sort 
of  witches,  but  matron  like,  grave  and  settled  in  her 
answers,  which  were  all  to  some  purpose.^f  Several 
traditions,  though  scarcely  any  sufficiently  definite  to 
be  cited,  are  yet  preserved  regarding  her  supernatural 
faculties  in  the  parish  of  Keith,  which  is  within  thir-, 
teen  or  fourteen  miles  of  Edinburgh. 

Perhaps  the  application  of  such  metrical  charms 
was  almost  totally  indiscriminate,  as  of  general  effica- 
cy, without  the  charmer  being  capable  of  interpreting^ 
them :  nor  are  they  explicit  at  this  day,  eitlier  from 
original  errors  or  from  the  imperfections  of  manu^^ 

•  Trial  of  Agnes  Sampsoun  in  Nethir  Keith,  27  Jan.  1590. 
Rec,  Jiut.  It  is  evident  that  a  copy  of  this  trial,  taken  from  the  writ- 
ten record,  musE  have  been  communicated  to  Glanvil,  Sadducismut  Tri- 
umphatus,  p.  397.     The  words  within  brackets  are  uncertain. 

f  MefvUk  Memoirs,  p.  395.     Spotswood,  History  of  Scotland,  p.  38a 
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teripts*     One,  ia  these  wordB,  was  employed  for  relief 
of  the  distempered  or  bewitched. 

^  Our  Lord  to  hunting  red, 

His  sooll  soot  sled  ; 

Doun  he  lighted, 

His  800I  sot  righted ; 

Blod  to  bled, 

Shenew  to  shenew. 
To  the  other  sent  in  God's  name^ 
In  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  HoLj  Ghost."* 

Sach  were  universally  disseminated,  insomuch  that 
in  places  very  remote,  charms  of  precisely  the  same 
import  appear  under  some  modification.  The  minister 
of  Westray's  servant,  applied  to  Christian  Gow  to  cure 
his  master's  horse,  who  **  vsit  this  charme." 

Thrie  thinges  hath  the  forspoldn. 
Heart,  tung,  and  eye,  almost; 
Thrie  thinges  sail  the  mend  agane 
Father,  Sone,  and  Holie  Gho8t.f 

The  invocation  might  be  of  the  simplest  nature.  John 
Macwilliam  merely  said  of  the  distempered,  ''God 
restore  you  to  your  health  ;*^j:  and  another,   *'6od 


•  St  Cuthbert*t  Kirk  Senion  Register,  0  NoY.  164&  MargKnt 
Fisefaar  in  Weardie^  vol.  159^-1643.  in  M&  Jt«d— rode;  socil 
loof^^dmip?  tied — dipped ;  f/b«jiAO—sinneir. 

t  Triel  of  CbriHiAn  Gow,  t4  Ap.  leSi,  Bee.  Ork.  t.  66.  ▼. 

t  IVial  of  John  MaewiUiam,  5.  a  Feb.  1656,  Abnrad  ^  the  Book$ 
tfA^eumalf  in  MS.  AdTocate*s  Library,  M.  ^  14.     The  original  re- 
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send  yoa  your  health."*  .  Perhaps  it  was  seldom  unae- 
coropanied  by  ceremonies. 

Medicinal  herbs  were  gathered  before  sunrise,  be- 
cause certain  consequences  attended  the  presence  or 
absence  of  that  luminary;  and  it  is  likely  that  invoca- 
tions were  employed,  as  by  Elspeth  Reoch.  Aleson 
Peirsoun  saw  **  the  guid  nychtbours  makand  thair  sawia 
with  panis  and  fyres,  and  gadderit  thair  herbis  befoir 
the  sone  rysing  as  scho  did/'f  Among  various  reme- 
dies prescribed  ^*  for  the  trymbling  feveris,"  by  Kath- 
erine  Oswald,  one  related  to  plucking  up  a  nettle  by 
the  root,  three  successive  mornings,  before  sunrise4 
Midsummer  was  the  chosen  period  of  collection,  which 
may  be  traced  to  a  Pagan  superstition,  connected  with 
the  relative  position  of  the  sun  in  the  firmament. 

On  such  occasions,  a  metrical  invocation  was  em- 
ployed in  the  neighbouring  country. 

oord,  1655-1661,  is  lost.  From  an  index  presenred  in  the  juiticiary 
offioe,  it  may  have  been  extant  in  the  year  ]  785,  unless  this  index  be 
merely  tbe  copy  of  one  of  an  earlier  date,  if  sooh  then  existed.  Three 
abstracts  of  the  records  of  the  court  of  justiciary  belong  to  the  advocate's 
library;  two  of  which  correspond.  An  abstract  more  copious,  in 
three  volumes  in  folio,  with  several  printed  papers  interspers^  is  among ' 
the  Collections  of  the  Society  of  Scotish  Antiquaries. 

•  Perth  K.&R;  ut  sup.  9  July  16ia  Bessie  Wright. 

t  Trial  of  Alesoun  Peirsoun,  28  May  158^ — Rec.  Just.  Guid 
nychibourit — Good  neighbours,  i.e.  fairies. 

\  Trial  of  Katiierine  Oswald,  11  Nov.  1629.— Atfc.  JuH.  Trym- 
bUng  feveriSf  Le,  ague,  St  Cuthberft  K.S.R.  19  March,' 15  April, 
1657,  Jonet  Anderson. 
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Haile  be  tlioa  holie  heurbe» 
Gfowing on  the  ground;    .  . 
All  in  the  mount  Calnarie 
Fint  wert  thou  fomuL 
Thou  art  good  for  manie  a  sore. 
And  healest  manie  a  wound ; 
In  the  name  of  sweet  Jes^Sf 
I  take  thee  from  the  ground.* 

Chamifl  were  GOOBammated  by  words.  KjitheriiM 
Oewdd  defended  herself  from  ibe  deadly  oluvge  of 
wiieberaft,  on  the  plea,  that  no  words  sncb  as  then 
used,  were  uttered  :  that  her  prescription  could  not  be 
deemed^soreery,  though  itmightbeconfidered  a  super- 
stition. Tlmt  a  similar  remedy  was  reeomnended — 
**tofr  recepe  of  the  de  called  the.  styen," — yet  be- 
ing unsuccessfoly  no  one  called  it  witchcraft.  It  was 
aif;ued  ^  likewise,  against  an  accusation  inferring  capi- 
tal punishment,  that  no  ^*  speicbes  utterit,^  were  al- 
l^ed.t 

But  invocations  fell  under  the  same  denunciations 
that  were  levelled  against  incantation,  in  imitation  of 
ancient  practice.  That  of  Agnes  Sampson  is  design- 
ed **  her  incantation,^  and  *<  hir  devilisch  prayer,"  in- 
^serinunately.  It  became  an  injunction  to  investi- 
gate whether  the  commencement  of  a  work  was  ac- 
companied with  any  magical  art, — whether  through- 
out a  certain  foreign  district,  any  woman,  in  weaving, 

*  Scoif  Diicouerie,  b.  xiii.  c.  14.  p.  245. 

t  Trial  of  Isobell  Young,  4  Feb.  ie29,^Rec.  Just. 
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or  in  knitting,  used  any  ezprMsions,  mileMi  in  the  name 
of  God.*  The  formnla  of  an  Intereesftion  with  the 
Deity,  through  the  medium  of  saints,  as  sanctioned  by 
the  church,  is  preserved  in  various  instances,  though 
of  little  interestf  An  old  woman  wont  to  attempt  as- 
suapng  fever  by  verses,  was  put  to  death  by  the  em- 
peror Yalens,  after  she  had  been  called  to  cure  his 
daughter  by  his  own  consent  4  &nd  Leo  declared  in- 
cantation for  preserving  health,  or  for  averting  the  In- 
jury of  agricultural  products,  a  capital  offence.  || 

But  the  pious  were  always  confident  in  the  efficacy 
of  an  appeal  to  the  Deity*  Among  the  Pagan  nations, 
Lndan  introduces  one  expressing  himself  thus :  '*  Yoei 
seem  to  me,  to  deny  the  gods,  if  you  do  not  believe 
that  cures  can  be  operated  by  Divine  names/'$  Ye€ 
the  enunciation  of  these  names  in  a  foreign  language,- 
Impaired  their  efficacy :  ^*  therefore,'*  says  OrigeOy 
'*  their  true  virtue  conrists  in  the  mystical  quality  ^ 
the  word  itself/'f 

*  Pegna,  Praxis  Inquiritorum,  lib^  i.  e.  iL,  quoting  Burchardus* 
$  XTiii.  in  MS. 

f  Proprium  Sanetorumt  fbl.  xliv.  ▼.  Thus  of  St  Voloc  :  Dent  qui 
predicationem  beati  Voloci  confesaorit  tui  atque  pontificis  pq;>ulum  in 
tenebria  ambulantem  cuUu  idolorum  conTertisti,  presta  ut  pia  ejus  inter- 
oessione  omnium  nostrum  corda  ad  cultum  Tcre  religionis  conrertan- 
tur,.^«p.  JBreviarium,  Aberdonense,  torn.  i.  Edinburgi  1510,  in  12raow 

\  Ammianus  Marcetlinus,  lib.  xxi  x. 

II   Novella  Leonii,  Imperat.  Cons  tit.  65.  De  Ineantatoria  paena. 

§   Lwianus,  Philopseudes,  §  10.  ap.  opera,  t  iii.  p.  38. 

^   Origenes,  Contra  Celsum,  Lib.  i.  p.  20. 
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§  llL-^MidmKttkms^^AB  good  is  ezpeoled  from  in^ 
TMAtioo,  BO  sre  inpreeatioiis  designed  for  the  Tohielo 
of  OTiL  But  who  can  protend  to  record  tba  infinite 
and  varied  reproacb,  contrived  bjr  Ae  folly,  the  pasi^ 
sioDs,  and  the  maloTolence  of  mankind  ?  Too  evident^ 
ly  k  the  vieioos  intent  spoken  where  it  cannot  be  acted. 
The  baeoncsfl  of  the  heart  is  hetrayed  by  Ac  tongne* 
It  is  said  that  the  langoage  of  a  race  of  north-easlem 
ialanders,  is  free  of  terms  of  Titnperation ;  hut  such  an 
exuberance  of  resentment  has  ever  disfigured  the  speech 
of  the  western  world,  that  one  era  looks  in  vain  for 
the  meaning  of  those  expressions^  which  another  vint* 
ed  even  with  capital  punishment.  They  have  become 
obsolete  or  unintelligible. 

A  pagan  priest,— -of  worthy  example, — couU  not  be 
indneed  to  pronounce  a  formal  execration ;  his  pr04 
vinee,  he  said,  being  prayer,  not  malediction.*  Yet  a 
regular  form  of  cursing,  whereby  the  Deity  is  invit* 
•d  to  blast  his  creatures— to  consign  his  own  works  to 
perdition,  has  been  incorporated  with  the  ceremonies 
of  the  christian  church  throughout  Europe.  Is  not 
the  arrogant  pretension  of  mankind,  thus  to  influence 
Heaven  merely  by  an  association  of  words,  abominable  ? 

The  object  of  execration  pined,  from  credulity  in 
necromantic  powers,  without  any  visible  agent : 

Mens  bausti  nulla  sanie  poUnta  veneni 

Excantata  pent.  Lucan  Pharsalia  Lib.  vi.  v.  457. 

*  Plutarch  Qusstiones  Romans,     ap.  Open  t.  IJ.  p.  275. 
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Tbk  WIS  a  principle  admitted  in  the  Boman  la^vr, 
magieal  muttering  migfat  deeteojr  mankind,  '*  Fmdewi 
kge  etVenifieicapite  damnantor,  qoi  artibos  odioris  tarn 
venenie  qoam  raanrria  magicis  bominee  ocddeninLT** 
Nor  was  it  rejeeted  by  tbe  credulity  of  otber  countries  : 
for  it  leeme  to  baYe  been  commonly  admitted,  tbat 
**  fome  doe  never  attempt  nor  enterprise  a  diabolicall 
execution,  but  with  murmurings,  whisperings,  and 
secret  sounds  and  words  beard  grumbling  in  tbrir 
mouth8."f 

The  English  soldiers  held  the  incantations  of  Joan 
of  Arc  in  such  terror,  that,  although  on  their  own  side 
of  the  channel,  they  deserted  from  the  army,  or  refus- 
ed to  join  it4 

In  Scotland,  menaces  and  imprecations  were  deemed 
alike  conclusive ;  whence  the  death  of  sheep  and  cattle 
was  ascribed  to  one  having  <^  prayit  evill  ;"$  thus  giv* 
ing  the  utmost  latitude  to  accusation.  A  woman  was 
called  the  author  of  the  death  of  some  one^s  death,  who 
refused  lodging  at  Christmas,  said,  .<*it  would  be  weill 

*  InttUutUm:  Lib.  £▼.  de  Pub.  Jud.  §  5.  referring  to  the  Lex 
Cornelia. 

f  Coiia,  infallible^  true  and  assured  witch,  p.  1 12. 

f  1  De  prodamaiionibut  contra  Capiianeo*  et  SoUUtriot  iergwenanieSf 
incantationibua  PueUa  terrificatoh  3  Man,  143a 

2  De  FiigUivii  ab  exercUu,  qw>s  terricvlamenta  PuelUs  exnnimaverunt 
arrestandit,  12  Dee.  1430.     Ap.  Rymer  Fcedera,  U  x.  p.  4^,  472. 

§  Trial  of  William  Gude,  13  June  1616.  Rec.  Ork.  f.  6a  ▼. 
Trial  of  Jonet  Thomeson  aUas  Grebok,  7  Feb.  1643.     IbitL  t  255.  r. 
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if  the  gudeman  of  tbat  houB  sould  make  ana  other  yule 
banket."     He  died  in  fifteen  days,* 

The  artfnl  took  advantage  of  the  apprehension  of 
thdr  neighhonrs,  ao  that  an  empiric  summoned  to 
preeoribe  for  a  patient,  did  not  scrapie  to  threaten, 
**  if  he  war  noebt  coatentit  for  hn  caring  of  him,  he 
said  Idf  him  in  ala  evill  estait  as  he  fimd  him«"f 

The  words  of  the  pasuonate,  more  definite  if  follow- 
ed by  norions  incidents,  were  deemed  the  immediate 
preconoTB  of  their  deeds.  Issobel  Ghrierson  being  ahin- 
dered  of  infecting  another,  went  again  to  her  house, 
*'aad  spak  mony  deviUiBch  and  horribill  wordis,  say- 
ing to  hir — The  faggfotis  of  hell  lycht  on  the^  and 
hellis  caldrane  may  thow  seith  in ;  and  with  thais  and 
other  the  lyke  devillisch  speiches  scho  past  away.^t 
What  an  uncouth  Tocabulary  would  now  appear  in  the 
numberless  oaths  and  execrationa,  at  length  resolving 
into  so  many  futile  inteijectiona.  But  those  designing 
them  as  the  yehiele  of  mischief,  had  to  atone  even  with 
life  for  their  intemperance.  > 

Elspeth  Cursetter  refased  access  to  the  house  of  a 
man  in  Birsay  **  sat  doun  befoir  the  dure,  and  said, 
*  ill  might  they  all  thryve,  and  ill  might  they  spdd :' 
and  within   14  dayes  thairefter,  his  best  horse  fell 

•  Trial  of  Jooet  Rendall,  11  Nor.  1689.  Rec,  Ork,  t  898.  t. 
YtJe  hafikei—ehnatanBM  least 

t  HaltfrudJuyui  Kirk  Sesiion  RegUter,  v.  1 1.  88  Nor.  1617 :  James 
Adamaone. 

\  Trial  of  Issobell  Grierson,  10  March  1607.     Eec,  Just. 

c 
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in  that  same  place  qnhair  scho  sat,  and  brack  all  b» 
bones,  and  his  thie  bone,  gaid  throw  his  bowelk  to  the 
vtber  syd  of  him."* 

Jonka  Dyneis,  offended  with  one  named  Olaye, 
*^  fell  out  in  most  vyle  cursingis  and  blasphemoos  eac- 
damatiounis,  saying,  That  within  few  dayis  his  bones 
sould  be  raikihg  about  the  bankis;  and  sa,  within  ane 
short  space  thairefter  be  perished  be  sey,  be  hir  witch* 
craft  and  devilrie."  Next,  addressing  his  mother, — 
**  gat  Geelis  ane  kneel  to  hir  hairt,  quhen  hir  sone  Ola 
dyit !  within  few  dayis  she  sail  get  ane  vthir :  and  so 
within  fourtein  dayis  thairefter  hir  vthir  sone  Mana 
perished  be  sey."f 

The  ignorant  and  superstitious,  incapable  of  ac- 
counting for  unexpected  incidents,  while  earnest  to 
trace  them  to  a  definite  source,  looked  no  farther  than  to 
the  presumed  malevolence  of  their  neighbours.  Hence 
ensued  such  preposterous  conclusions,  enforced  by  a 
constrained  interpretation  of  their  words,  that  it  is 
surprising  how  they  could  be  countenanced  by  the 
better  informed  of  the  age,  and  especially  by  lawyers, 
whose  superior  education  should  have  taught  them 
what  was  consistent  with  reason. 

Mawse  Gourlay,  spouse  of  Andrew  Wilson,  quar* 
elling  with  Margaret  Robertson,  Agnes  Finnie^s  daugh- 
ter, called  her  '*  ane  witche's  get,  to  the  quhilk  dis- 

•  Trial  of  EUpeth  Cunetter,  29  May  1629.     JUc.  Ork,  f.  SO.  ▼. 
t  Trial  of  Jonka  Dyneis,  2  Oct  1616.     Rec,  Ska,  £  Sa  ▼.     BankU 
—a  portion  of  the  shore. 
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dainefall  word, — ^Mu^garet  RobertMMi,  in  grit  fane  and 
nidge^  maid  this  answer-*-'  Gif  I  be  ane  witche's  get| 
the  deTiIl  tjyb  the  saoll  out  of  ye  befoir  I  come  again  :* 
aeeording  to  the  qahilk  crewall  and  devillisehe  in^ 
pracatione, — Andro  \^Bone»-*within  aneht  hooris 
thereftir,  be  your  sorcerie  and  witchcraft  praeteisel  be 
yow  wpone  him,  be  yonr  dochteris  iostigationey^i^- 
came  frenatik,  and  ran  stark  mad,  his  eyis  standing 
out  in  his  head  in  must  feirfull  and  terrible  maner,— 
eyir  nttmng  thir  wordis,  as  his  ordiner  and  continoall 
speichcs  pronnncit  in  that  his  madnes,  *the  devill 
ryre  the  sanle  out  of  me !'  "* 
Malice  propense  in  prescience  of  evil,  was  alleged 

as  an  aggravation  of  goilt.  A  ealprit  having  hart  the 
fiase  of  a  woman  with  a  snow  ball,  she  threatened  him 
^-**  Yow  sail  rew  that,  for  I  will  sie  the  hanged  and 
make  ane  shamfall  end :  conform  to  the  which  threat- 
tening,"  he,  ^  within  the  space  of  9  yeires  therafter, 
wea  hanged  at  Dalkeith ;  and  as  he  was  goeing  throw 
the  street  to  the  place  of  execatione,  yow  cryed  oat, 
*  Is  it  not  trenth  that  I  spoke  of  him ;  their  wes  nevir 
any  that  wronged  mc,  but  I  got  a  seing  mends  of 
them,* — ^whairby  your  sorcerie  and  witchcraft  appeired, 
ather  in  procuring,  or  at  leist  foirsmng  and  foirtelling^ 
his  death«f 

*  Trial  of  Agnes  Finnie,  11  Dee.  1644i.  Rec.  Just.  The  style  of 
an  indictmenty  as  addressed  to  the  accused,  and  its  abbreviation,  must 
be  kept  in  remembrance. 

t  Trial  of  Jonet  Cock,  10  Sep.  ut  tup. 
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Chrittian  Porteous  **  coming  ov«r  the  style,  lier  kilt 
negligently  fell  off  her  heid^  on  another,  who  exdaim- 
edf  ^*  Ood  let  her  never  gett  a  good  marriage,  and  let! 
her  hands  doe  the  never  a  better  tame  therefter."  Hie 
offender  was  blown  over  in  consequeneaof  these  malev<v> 
lent  anticipations,  lost  the  power  of  her  hand,  then  of 
her  whole  body,  and  died  distraoted.* 

Eluding  at  the  ToucA.— *Menaces,  as  testifying  the  da- 
sire  of  aischisf,  were  rated  as  equiTalent  to  impreea- 
iaons ;  the  proper  distinotiim  between  divine  and  hod- 
man vengeanee  not  being  snffieiently  understood.  Both 
produced  a  fatal  revulsion  on  the  intemperate.  Tbo 
indictment  of  Beatrix  Leslie  states,  that  one  of  two 
damselsb  coal-bearers,  ^Mettiog  ane  eoall  fidl,  killed 
your  catt.  Tberefter,  the  tuo  damsells  having  eaaft 
away  your  creiU  with  coalls^  yow  threatened  them  thttt 
yow  woU  sie  ane  ill  sight  vpon  them  befoir  dght  dayaa 
past;  and  so  it  fell  ont,  that  be  your  sorcerie  and 
witchcraft,  befoir  the  expiring  of  eight  days,  according 
to  your  tbreattening,  they  were  both  killed  in  the  coall 
pitt,  and  none  els  hurt  hot  they :  albeit,  divers  others 
wer  verry  neir  band :  as  also  incontinent,  after  yow  cam« 
and  tnched  tbem,  tbey  did  both  gush  out  in  blood." 

By  a  superstition,  daogarons  to  the  innoceiit,  which 
prevailed  long  in  Scotland,  as  in  all  European  coon* 
tries,  this  was  assumed  as  a  test  of  guilt  in  occult  cases : 
— ^Were  evidence  defective,  amidst  pregnant  presump- 

*  Trial  of  Isobell  Ramsay,  SO  Aug.  1601.— Jtec.  Juit, 
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tioa%  sod  doabtn  still  hovering  oT«r  the  truth,  if  the 
Mrpee  bled  either  at  the  mouth  or  nose,  on  the  approaeh 
ef  the  enqieeted  essawiii,  it  proved  his  guilt  Accord^ 
ii^y,  WMD  in  An  instaoee  the  aoeused  touched  the 
bodieB  of  the  deoeesed,  **  they  hoth  bled,  one  behind 
the  lug,  and  the  vther  at  the  nose  f*  and  witnesses  bors 
testimony  *<  that  they  bled  not/'  though  others  tonoh« 
ad  ihenu* 

But  sometimes  the  innocent,  eonsoious  of  their  own 
integrity,  underwent  the  test  fiuvlessly,  to  be  freed  of 
eaqridoB ;  for  it  is  they  who  repose  the  greatest  confi* 
dence  in  the  protection  of  heaven. — If  blood  imued^prth, 
it  was  accepted  as  a  divine  revelation  oi  guilt.  An- 
drew SoMuton  having  been  brought  to  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  man  found  dead  in  the  moss  of  Belnalow,  a 
certificate  by  several  persons  was  offered  in  defence, 
teetifying,  that  the  deceased  **  bring  convoyed  frome 
the  said  moss,  with  ane  gritt  frequencie  and  assemUie 
of  peqrie,  to  his  burieall  place,  in  the  kirke  yaird  of 
Fonllis;  according  to  an  ancient  custome,  he  was 
toisbed  and  handled  be  ane  and  vther,  thair  present,  giff 
be  bleeding  as  ane  infidlible  signe  and  taikin,  the  said 
mnrtfaour  myght  be  cognosced.  Amongis  the  rest,  the 
smdAndro  Smeatoun^  at  the  desyre  of  the  laird  of  Aber- 
caimle^  his  maister,  nocht  only  tuiehed  him  rimplie, 
hot  lifted  him  vp  and  imbraced  him  in  his  airmes,  and 
willinglie  offerit  to  remane  ane  space  in  grave  with  him, 

•  Trial  of  Beatrix  Leslie^  3  Aug.  1661 Jiec.  Just.     Felled,  kiUed 

iUf  baAet-^ug,  ear. 
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and  to  do  all  tbingis  possible  as  he  sould  be  reqayrit, 
for  pniif  and  eridence  of  his  innooencie  of  the  aaid 
eryme :  bat  we  coald  persive  nor  find  na  appearanee 
nor  srg^nment  of  any  guiltiness  in  him  thairof.^* 

Four  men  having  been  drowned  daring  fair  weather, 
a  woman  suspected  of  changing  herself  to  a  porpoise, 
that  she  might  overset  their  boat,  was  derired  to  toach 
their  bodies  some  days  subsequently.  One  ^*  bled  at 
the  collir  bane,*^  the  other  *^  in  the  hand  and  fingers ; 
gushing  out  blnid  thairat,  to  the  great  admiratione  of 
the  beholders,  and  revelation  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Almychtie/'f 

When  a  suspected  parricide  took  the  hand  of  his  de- 
ceased father,  blood  issued  from  the  nose,  though  none 
had  appeared  on  the  touch  of  the  widow.  He  acknow- 
ledged his  crime,  and  suflRBred  for  it  Here  the  test 
fiuled  at  first,  which  rendered  the  fact  the  more  im- 
pressive, especially  from  a  subsisting  prejudice,  that 
blood  did  not  issue  on  the  touch,  within  twenty*foar 
hours  of  death4 

Though  receiving  implicit  confidence  in  a  credulous 
age^  ibis  was  a  formidable  and  precarious  test ;  one 
which  the  least  discerning  can  discover,  might  be- 
tray the  innocent,  and  release  the  guilty.  Great  re- 
luctance, therefore,  was  sometimes  testified  in  submit- 

*  Trial  of  Andro  Smeatoun,  3  June  1636. — Ree.  Jtwt. 
t  Trial  of  Marion  Peebles  tUiat  Pardoun,  16H  ap.  Hibbert,  De- 
•oription  of  the  Shetland  l8land%  p.  599. 
I  Lamont  Chronicle  of  Fife^  p.  189. 
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^ting  to  it.  A  man  ud  his  sirter  were  at  variance :  he 
died  saddenly,  and  his  body  was  found  in  his  own 
faonse  naked,  with  a  wound  on  the  lace,  hat  hloodless. 
**  Althoe  many  of  the  nychtboars  in  the  toun  eame  into 
the  hous  to  ae  the  dead  ooqis,  yett  schoe  never  oflered 
to  eome ;  howheit  hir  dwelling  was  nixt  adjaeent  ther* 
4o:n  orhadscho  soemutehasanyseiminggrieffforhis 
^death.  Bat  the  minister  and  ballifes  of  the  toun  tak- 
log  great  sospitione  of  her,  in  respect  of  her  cariadge, 
commanded  that  sohoe  sould  be  brought  in.  But 
when  schoe  come,  schoe  eome  trembling  all  the  way  to 
the  hous,  schoe  refused  to  come  nigh  to  the  corps,  or  to 
tuitehe,  saying,  that  schoe  never  toiehed  a  dead  corps 
in  hir  life.  But  being  eamestlie  entreated  by  the  mi- 
nister and  bailliffes,  and  her  brother'a  iriends»  who  was 
killed,  that  scbo  wold  but  tnitch  the  corps  softlie,  schoe 
granted  to  doe  it  But  befoir  schoe  did  it,  the  sone 
sehynetng  in  at  the  boos,  schoe  exprest  herself  thus : 
^  humblie  desyring,  as  the  Lord  made  the  sone  to  schyne 
and  give  light  into  that  house,  that  also  he  wold  give 
light  in  discovering  that  murder:'  Mid  with  these 
woordes,  schoe  tuitching  the  wound  <^the  dead  man 
▼erie  softlie,  it  bding  whyt  and  clein,  without  any  spot 
of  blood  or  the  like ;  yet,  iraediatlie  while  her  finger 
was  vpone  it,  the  blood  rushed  out  of  it,  to  the  great 
admiratione  of  all  the  beholders,  whoe  tooke  it  as  ane 
discoverie  of  the  raurther,  according  to  her  awne  pray- 
er.*** 

*  Dkta^  agpanU  Chrittiane  WUsonct  in  M&  ap.  Bib.   SocieU  Aniiq. 
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This  prineiple  was  sarried  so  far,  that  perhaps 
Woodrow  infers  the  injostice  of  a  sentenoe  for  treason, 
when  observing  in  his  Diary»  **  Mrs  Aikman,  Lady 
Brimlton,  tells  me,  that  she  was  present  when  Jerris- 
wood^s  leggB  wer  taken  doan  to  be  burryed,  afW  they 
had  hung  some  time,  and  they  sprang  blood.^* 

In  the  year  1688,  Sir  James  Standsfield  having  been 
fonnd  dead  in  a  stream.  He  was  interred  precipi- 
tately. On  exhumation,  after  resting  two  days  in  the 
grave,  his  body  was  partially  dissected,  and  the  neck 
in  particular  was  laid  open,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  death.  After  being  well  cleansed,  blood  burst 
from  that  side  supported  by  his  son  Philip,  on  return- 
ing the  body  to  the  coffin  for  a  second  sepulture— no  un- 
likely consequence  of  straining  the  incisions; — and  it 
deeply  stained  hishand.  He  was  arraigned  for  parricide; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  procedure,  to  obtain  convic- 
tion, it  was  argued,  that  this  peculiar  incident  denoted 
the  disclosure  of  an  occult  crime,  by  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence.f 

The  same  reasoning  is  pursued  by  King  James,  when 
attempting  to  explain  a  subject  alike  obscure,  *'as  ina 
secret  murther,  if  the  dead  carkasse  bee  at  any  time 
thereafter  handled  by  the  murtherer,  it  will  gush  out 

Soot.  This  it  a  preoognitioii  or  preliminary  infMtigBtiaii,  nguSag  an 
allagtd  offence,  in  order  to  aicertaln  whether  there  he  raffident  grounds 
for  a  criminal  trial. 

*   iFoodraw  Analeeta,  "  Agust  1719/  vol.  W.  p.  67.  in  M& 
t  Trial  ifPkmp  Skmdsfleld,  6  Feb^  lOSa  p*  4^  1S»  21,  Sa 
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Uood ;  as  if  the  Uood  were  orying  to  the  heaven  for 
feYenge  of  the  murtherer,  God  having  appointed  that 
■eeret  sopernatnrall  trial  of  that  eeoret  nnnaturall 
crime*''* 

The  royal  author's  sentiments  relative  to  an  nnlimit- 
ed  interval,  are  countenanced  by  an  example  in  the 
rmgn  of  his  son,  when  the  minister  of  the  parish  testi* 
fied,  that  the  body  of  a  woman  suspected  to  have  been 
snordered,  *'  being  taken  up  out  of  the  grave,  thirty 
days  after  the  party's  death,  and  lying  on  the  grass ; 
and  the  four  defendants  being  required,  each  of  them 
toadied  the  dead  body,  whereupon  the  brow  of  the 
dead,  which  was  before  of  a  livid  and  carrion  colour, 
began  to  have  a  dew  or  sweat  arise  on  it,  which  in- 
creased by  degrees,  till  the  sweat  ran  down  in  drops  on 
the  ftce ;  the  brow  turned  to  a  lively  and  fresh  colour : 
and  the  deceased  opened  one  of  her  eyes,  and  shut  it 
agmn  three  several  times :  she  likewise  thrust  out  the 
ring  or  marriage  finger  three  times,  and  pulled  it  in 
again,  and  the  finger  dropped  blood  on  the  gra8s."f 

The  mere  presence  of  the  murderer,  even  without 
his  coming  in  contact  with  the  deceased,  was  thought 
effiBctnal;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  actual  violence 
should  have  destroyed  life.  Janet  Rendall  was  sent 
for  by  a  man,  who  suspected  she  had  bewitched  him, 

*  £mg  James  Dsnumologie,  part  iii.  c  6.  p.  136^  ap*  Worki  in  folio. 

t  GmaUmanU  Maganne,  toL  i  fat  1731,  p.  905.  The  pnMeeution 
was  by  Um  flhiU  of  the  dae«ned»  agunat  hii  ftther,  grandmotbar,  aunt, 
and  bar  buiband— the  four  dafendants.     The  fint  three  were  conTieted. 
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bat  he  expired  before  ber  arrival— ^^  haueiDg  laid 
death  on  hir.  How  shoone  as  she  came  ioi  the  oora 
baaeiDg  lyin  ane  guid  space^  and  not  haaeing  bledany, 
immediatlie  bled  mutch  bluid,  as  ane  euir  takin  that  aho 
was  the  authour  of  his  death."* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  origin  of  this  superati* 
tion  may  be  sought  in  the  application  of  a  passage  in 
scripture, — ^Hhe  voice  of  thy  brother's  Uood  crietb 
unto  me  from  the  ground," — and  so  vehement  were 
the  prejudices  of  our  progenitors,  that  little  furthw 
evidence  of  guilt  was  demanded.  What  indeed  could 
equal  the  interposition  of  the  divine  decree  in  pointing 
out  the  offender  ?  Yet  the  truth  of  the  test  was  dia- 
puted  among  the  continental  lawyers,  as  it  must,  have 
been  rejected  by  all  intelligent  men ;  for  those  who 
credit  marvels,  merely  because  habituated  to  narratives 
of  them,  or  because  others  credit  them,  are  not  to  be 
esteemed  intelligent  men. 

Lawyers  recommended  that  the  body  of  the  deceas- 
ed should  be  presented  before  the  suspected  murderer 
in  chains,  to  discover  whether  he  should  manifest  any 
agitation,  or  whether  blood  flowed  from  it  before  him.f 

Scribonius  advances  his  own  testimony  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  test.  A  nobleman  of  Aries 
whom  he  names,  having  been  mortally  wounded,  blood 
burst  from  the  wound  and  from  the  nostrils  after  de- 

•  Trial  of  Jonet  R«nda]],  11  Nor.  1629.  Sec.  Ork.  f.  232. 
f  Bougler  Praxis  Criminis  Persequendii  lib.  it.  tit  zri.  p.  29& 
Rothomagiy  1624-y  in  \%mo. 
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on  approach  of  the  oflander.*  Hip- 
polytus  de  Mardliis  declares  his  incredulity)  nntil  a 
niiirder  was  committed  hy  a  person  unknown,  doring 
his  magistracy  of  a  town  in  Italy.  He  directed  the 
body  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  summoned  the  attend- 
ance of  all  suspected  persons.  The  wounds  bqpm  to 
bleed  on  approach  of  the  real  murderer,  who  soon 
after  confessed  the  factf  Matthseus,  however,  consi- 
ders the  test  so  fallacious,  as  to  be  an  insufficient  rea- 
son for  putting  one  suspected  to  torture  for  eliciting 
the  truth4  Carpzovius  also,  another  lawyer  of  repute, 
relates,  that  it  was  established  firom  proof  transmitted 
to  his  court,  that  a  corpse  had  bled  before  an  innocent 
person,  though  not  a  drop  of  blood  escaped  before  the 
guilty.  Nevertheless  he  had  considered  the  bleeding 
of  a  wound  or  of  the  nostrils,  enough  to  warrant  the 
application  of  torture.  || 

.By  the  custom  of  Germany,  as  explained  in  a  learn* 
ed  treatise^  the  suspected  person  put  two  fingers  on 
the  face  of  the  deceased,  then  en  the  wound,  and  after* 
wards  on  the  navel,  in  presence  of  a  priest  who  adjur* 
ed  him  to  appeal  to  Heaven.lf 

*  Scriboniui  Physiologia  Saganim,  t  123. 

f  HippoUfhu  de  MarsUuM  Practica  Reram  Crimiiudium :  sect  DiU" 
genier,  $  161. 

I  Matthaus  de  Criminibus  ad,  lib.  xhiiL  Dig.  Comment,  tit  xri. 
e.a  $  12. 

I   Carpxtmtis  Reram  Criminalium,  part  liL  qiueet  122.  §  31,  37. 

%  Fekman  de  CadaTere  Inspieiendo,  cap.  lis.  Groenxiingen  1673»  in 
4ta 
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Murder  it,  in  itaelf^  io  horrible  and  atroeiooi  m 
erime)  that  ho  wonder  mankind  are  willing  to  beKeTOi 
on  the  dighteet  groonde^  &e  reprobation  of  it  hy  re* 
yelation  of  the  Divinity. 

To  return : — It  was  not  unoomnion  for  the  tinioroaa 
valetudinarian  to  aecribe  apprehended  destiny  to  md^ 
dictions:  and  if  he  died,  the  surrivors  readily  fixed  on 
some  sospeoted  or  obnoxious  individual,  as  the  author 
of  his  fete. 

When  brought  under  oognisanoe  of  the  law,  their 
verification  was  important  Magnus  Scottie  being 
questioned  regarding  his  Other's  necromantic  powers, 
replied,  that  when  *'  he  prayit  ill  for  any  that  he  lovit 
not,  it  cam  to  pas  according  to  his  prayir."*  A  charge 
agiunst  a  culprit,  concludes,  **  that  by  your  cursingia 
and  imprecationes,  ye  wrang  and  hurt  man  and  beast ; 
quhilk  evil]  is  brought  to  pas  by  the  power  and  the 
working  of  the  derill  your  maister  ;"f  and  a  jury 
found  that  Elspeth  Cursetter  *<  gave  herself  fnrth  to 
have  knowledge  to  do  evill,  and  quhair  ever  echo  pro- 
mint  to  do  evill— erill  befell/'f 

Invoking  Satan  was  judged  equivalent  to  impreoa* 
tion.  Mary  Cunningham,  of  reputed  skill  in  curing 
children,  when  called  to  one,  **  satt  downs  and  gaue 
the  bame  the  pape,  and  said,  *  I  give  the  it  in  Oodis 

•  Trial  of  Waiiun  Scottie^  7  Feb.  1643.  Bee.  Ork.  f.  257.  t. 

f  Triftl  of  Kathcarine  Oreive  alias  Mfller,  29  May  1639.  Rtc.  Ork. 

I  Trial  of  Elspeth  Cursetter  or  Colsetter,  29  May  102^  Rec.  Ork.  f.  b\. 
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aaa^boftilMdmUgivtilM  goodcf  it'  Avinlorof 
At  ebiU»  on  taUag  her  depertare^  aid,  <  God  bo  mA 
jofwV  aad  tlie  wife  'aoewering)  Tbe  derill  bo  wilb 
yow  P  oho  eooo  *  tooko  a  fcare  and  trembling,  and  laj 
do«me  oicbo  on  the  Thiunday  therafter.'  "* 

The  Irish  had  one  kind  of  sorceren  called  **  eye-bit> 
en,"  who  eonld  **  rime  cither  man  or  beaat  to  death.^'f 
Other*  more  innocent  were  content,  by  a  metrical 
charm,  to  transfer  Hmv  naghbour'e  property  to  their 
4»wn  &Toaritee,  as  was  done  by  Lady  Aliee  Kettle, 
marmariDg  along  with  a  sacrifice, 

To  the  bouse  of  William^  mj  sonnet 
Hje  all  the  wealth  of  Kilkenny  towne.^ 

Among  the  Sonth  Sea  Islanders  an  effeetnal  execra- 
tion is  bdiered  to  be  conveyed  by  a  long  metrical 
eeriee  of  maledictions,  seriously  and  malevolently  nt- 
tered.$ 

In  the  east  also,  incantatory  maledictions  are  heard 
with  terror,  from  belief  of  their  inevitable  conse- 
qnences.1[ 

It  is  this  credulity  which  restrains  Bodin  from  writ- 

*  Hafyrtidhout  Kirk  Searion  Register,  86  Oct  1647.  ▼.  It.  The 
Rer.  Dr  Gilchrist  has  been  particularly  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
author's  more  oouTenient  access  to  this  series  of  curious  records. 

f  Scoif  Discouerie,  b.  iii.  ch.  15.  p.  64. 

I  Campion,  Historic  of  Ireland,  ad  an.  1321,  eh.  A.  AnnaU  (f  Ire^ 
land,  ap.  CarruUn  Britannia,  by  Oough,  t.  It.  p.  48d. 

§  MartTier,  Account  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  ▼.  11.  p.  238. 

5  Forbes,  Oriental  Memoirs,  ▼.  HI.  p.  368. 
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iDg  oertain  words,  as  if  afraid  of  thdr  magical  opera- 
tion in  unguarded  speech.  Galen,  the  ancient  phyai'^ 
cian,  says,  a  certain  person  engaged  to  kill  a  aoorpiaM 
before  him,  first,  by  a  malediction  and  spitting ;  nezt^ 
by  repeating  the  same ;  which,  on  the  third  occasion, 
should  prove  fatal.  But  afterwards  he  saw  a  scorfnon 
killed  by  the  saliva  alone,  without  incantation.  That 
of  a  person  fasting  or  thirsting,  proved  effectual  speedi- 
ly :  that  of  those  replete  with  food  was  more  tardy.* 

The  doctrine  of  formal  maledictions  is  illustrated 
finely  by  the  scriptural  history  of  the  early  tribes, 
when  Balak  invited  Balaam  to  come  and  curse  the 
Jews,  whose  invasion  he  dreaded.  Either  the  influ- 
ence of  superstition  must  have  been  unconquerable,  or 
the  crafty  conjuror  must  have  been  in  intelligence  with 
the  enemy.  The  Mosaic  injunctions  appointed  a  cer^ 
tain  place  for  public  invocation,  and  one  for  puUic 
malediction.f  Plutarch  and  Macrobius  have  preserv- 
ed the  process  which  the  Romans  adopted  for  the 
latter,  while  believing  that  none  against  whom  it  was 
levelled,  could  escape  its  energy4 

Certain  allusions,  obscure  in  history,  may  have  some 
relation  to  this  subject.     Among  a  modem  African 

*   Galen  de  Simplicium  Medicamentorum  Ftcultatibus.  Lib.  z.  e.  16. 

f  Deuteronomy,  ch.  zzYii.  v.  12 — 16w 

\  Plutarch  in  vita  M.  Crassi  **  Atteius  the  tribune  hastening  to 
the  gate  which  Marcus  Crassus  should  pass  on  an  ezpedition  against 
the  Parthians,  and  there  performing  rites  with  fire  and  libations,  im- 
precated the  Divine  vengeance  on  his  head."  ap.  Opera,  t.  1 1.  p.  553. 
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tribes  if  any  one  be  invoked,  by  an  oath  on  the  king^s 
bead,  to  kill  the  hiToker  himeelf,  his  refiisal  ia  conatra- 
ed  aa  an  invocation  of  the  king's  death,  whieh  infers 
an  imprecation.  Desperate  characters  resort  some* 
times  to  this  alternative,  which  too  long  digression 
would  be  required  to  elucidate.*  Keeping  the  kiog^s 
head,  seems  to  be  employed  metaphorically  in  scrip- 
tare.  AchiBh,  a  potentate  protecting  David,  when 
proposing  that  he  should  accompany  him  to  battie, 
said,  ''  therefore  will  I  make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head 
for  ever.^f  In  ancient  Scythia,  the  distempers  of  the 
monarch  were  ascribed  to  the  perjury  of  him  who  had 
swore  by  the  royal  throne4 

Perhaps  commentators  on  that  passage  of  Scripture, 
''as  the  word  went  out  of  the  king's  mouth,  they 
covered  Haman's  iace,"  have  not  discovered  the  true 
meaning,  in  '*  criminals  not  permitted  to  look  on  the 
person  of  the  king,"  as  they  interpret  it.||  May  it  not 
be  ratiier  referred  to  the  superstitious  dread  of  an  eril 

•  JBowdichy  Minion  to  Asbantoe^  p.  8^  250,  260,  396»  40%  400. 
If  oDfi  coimxiit  suicide,  declaring  it  is  '^  on  the  bead  of  another,**  the 
latter  nmst  commit  suicide  in  return,  otherwise  extraordinary  calamities 
would  befid  bis  fiunUy.  The  confusion  and  inaccuracy  pervading  this 
narratiTe^  as  weU  as  the  translation  of  MoUien*t  Travels  by  its  author, 
diews  the  importance  of  selecting  persons  for  public  missions  who  can 
express  themselves  perspicuously. 

f  1  Samuelf  ch.  xxviiL  v.  2. 

\  Herodtduh  lib.  iv.  $  67,  68^  6% 

H  Harmer,  Observations  on  Scripture,  v.ll.  p.  390.  Either,  ch.  vii. 
V.  8. 
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eye,  eomluned  with  nmlediotioiia,  from  thoM  whom  a 
c^dtal  Bcntance  might  redooe  to  suddon  doiyeratiaii  ? 
In  Scotland^  a  spedal  enaetmenty  in  the  year  1661, 
rendered  the  malediction  of  parents  a  ea^tal  orime; 
the  offending  *'  son  or  daughter — above  the  age  of  six* 
teen-- shall  he  put  to  death  without  mercie.^  The 
synod  of  Glasgow  expressed  an  anxiety,  that  on  satia* 
iiEUstory  evidence  of  ^^  wicked  cursing,"  fdhaden  in 
general  should  be  consigned  to  the  hands  of  justice- 
It  is  not  explained  whether  imprecations  are  to  be  un- 
derstood.* However,  when  combined  with  other  mia- 
demeanours,  or  perhaps  simply,  the  authors  of  them 
were  punished  by  the  ecclesiastical  judiGatories.f  The 
church  bad  long  assumed  the  prerogative  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  fangs  of  Satan  those  excluded  from  its 
communion,  for  a  variety  of  offences,  infinitely  greater 
than  could  be  now  credited.  In  the  year  1709,  ^*  im- 
precations, cursings,  and  threatenings"  of  several  per- 
sons, were  not  thought  deserving  of  more  than  an 
**  arbitrary  punishment,'*  that  is,  they  were  rated  lower 

•  ProcettUngt  if  the  Ssfnod  <f  Glatgowt  11  Oct  1699^  in  MS. 

t  Htil^rudkou$  Kirk  Sesnon  Raster,  21  Feb.  16SS.  •*  Compeirit 
Ffttrick  Glftiditainei  in  hairekithe^  and  on  hii  knygs  eoniiMit  bii  lkulc» 
in  Inreking  the  nUMth<.clay,  in  abuaeing  Michael  Aadaraoun,  and  inft- 
preeating  maledicUonig  against  him,  and  Ttheris  misbebaviouria  and 
ofbncis  aganis  God  and  hii  kirk, — ordainet  him  to  be  wairdit  till  he 
pay  fiiure  pund  of  penaltie;  and  appointis  William  Ramtay,  Andro 
MelTille^  and  Henry  Inglai,  to  pas  with  him  to  Michaell  Andersoun, 
and  mak  satisfiietioun  to  him  for  the  wrangis  oommittit  be  the 
Patrick  against  him."  ▼.  it. 
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than  capital  erimes.*  The  gradaal  refinement  of  eo- 
dal  iDteroonvBe  has  fortunately  expelled  those  oaths 
and  ezecrationsy  formerlj  so  maoh  inoorporated  with 
eommon  conTerse,  or  they  are  heard  Tory  seldom  from 
the  temperate. 

•  Southern  Ciremi  Book,  1708-1710,  in  MS.  3  May  1709 :  Trial 
oTEkpcOi  Rule. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OF  THE  OCCULT  INFECTION  AND  CURE  OF 

MALADIES. 

It  has  been  admitted  as  general  doctrine  by  the 
superstitious,  that  certain  persons,  either  of  divine  en- 
dowment or  by  diabolical  power,  enjoyed  the  super- 
natural faculty, — 1.  Of  infecting  any  living  creature 
with  disease ;  2.  Of  curing  it,  by  various  expedients, 
without  the  aid  of  medicine;  3.  Of  reserving  it  in- 
active in  store  for  injury ;  4.  Of  transferring  it  from 
one  being  to  another. 

I.  Infection.  Beigis  Tod  ^*  cuist  ane  heavie  and 
unknawin  seiknes  vpone  Alexander  Fairlie,  quba 
vanischit  away  with  vehement  sueitting  and  continnall 
burning  at  the  hairt ;  quhilk  seiknes  indurit  with 
him.  the  space  of  twa  monethis,  that  nane  luikit  for  his 
lyfe, — and  nichtlie  the  said  Beigb  appeirit  to  him  in 
bis  awin  similitude,  vpone  quhome  he  cryit  continuallie 
for  help ;  and  in  the  day  scho  appeirit  to  him  in  the 
schape  of  a  dog,  quhilk  put  him  almaist  out  of  his 
wittis.^  However,  after  she  visited  him,  he  **  becam 
better  and  better,  and  convalescit/'*     Margaret  Wal- 

« 

•  Trial  of  Beigia  Tod  in  Lang  Nydrie,  27  May  160a     JUc.  Just. 
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laee  was  Roeuied  of  inflieiiiig  diaeaae  sopemaiurally, 
and  of  relieYiDg  it  by  moYing  her  lips.  She  denied 
that  she  had  done  more  than  usoally  attends  the  visit 
of  a  firiend  or  physician,  **  to  wit,  gripfnng  the  pulses 
or  chaikill  bane,  and  breist,  quhilk  is  the  steiring  of 
the  spreittis  vitall,  and  is  the  ordinair  behavioor  Tset 
and  practiset  be  the  visitonris  of  ony  patient."* 

A  distemper  was  imposed  by  **Jonet  Granstoune 
nne  witche^"  which  other  three  women  were  accused 
of  caring  by  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  charming.f  An 
eruption  of  the  face,  alleged  to  be  occasioned  super* 
naturally,  was  denied  to  be  any  thing  but  the  effects 
of  intemperance,  j: 

A  man  was  charged  with  striking  Jonet  Lowrie 
blind,  and  of  restoring  her  sight  :§  and  a  wmnan 
having  threatened  an  English  soldier  quartered  on  her, 
*^  with  an  evill  turne^ — ^immediately  the  man  fell  seik 
in  her  house,  and  did  sweat  to  deid  within  a  day  or 
twoe/'H 

Codronchus,  who  styles  himself  a  physician  and  jhiU 
osc^iher,  denies  supernatural  dbtempers  can  be  inflict- 
ed through  the  medium  of  the  touch,  for  they  are  the 


*  Trial  of  Margaret  Wallace,  spouse  to  Johne  Dynning,  merchaDd 
barges  of  Glasgow ;  20^  21, 22  March  1622.     Rec.  Just, 

t  Trial  of  Jonet  Barker  and  Margaret  Lauder,  80  Dec  1643. 
See.  Just. 

t  Trial  of  IsBobell  Toung,  4  Feb.  1629.     Rec.  Jtut. 

§  Trial  of  Patrik  Lowrie,  23  July  1605.     Ree.  Just. 

I)  Diitay  against  Cristiane  Wilson,  t4/  sup. 
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work  of  demons,  as  the  universal  agents  of  mischief.* 
But  the  superstitioos  of  this  country  seem  to  have  ac- 
counted it  a  method  the  most  effectual,  though  not  in- 
dispensible.  While  Margaret  Craigie  was  recovering, 
Christian  Marwik  ^*  straikit  hir  hand  ower  the  said 
Margaret's  breast,  and  that  same  night"  she  died.f 
Agnes  Scottie,  being  reproved  by  one  for  the  dis.tem- 
pers  of  his  servants,—*^  efter  she  had  tuichit  him,  and 
given  him  mony  injurious  wordis,  he  conceivit  ane 
great  fear  and  trembling,  contractit  seiknes,  and  within 
sevin  dayis  thairefter  dyit."| 

Among  the  more  remarkable  evils  of  this  kind,  as- 
cribed to  sorcerers, — ^remarkable  from  being  apparent- 
ly independent  of  corporeal  maladies,— were  rendering 
mankind  insane,  and  making  brutes  run  mad.  Either 
mental  alienation  was  alike  common  of  old  as  in  this 
age,  or  the  dread  inspired  by  a  sorcerer^s  malevolence 
put  people  beside  themselves.  A  woman  calumniated 
as  such,  by  a  man,  threw  "  a  wall  peit  at  his  face,  and 
bled  him  thairwith.  Immediatlie  thairefter  he  past 
to  and  fro,  as  ane  man  wanting  discretioun  and  knaw- 
ledge,  and  knew  not  quhat  he  did."$  One  complain- 
ed that  a  woman  *^  came  to  his  nurse  and  took  a  grip 
of  her  hand,  who  thairefter  became  distracted  for  the 

*  Codronchut  de  Morlna  Venefidis :  Lib.  ii.  e.  a  p.  74.     Ex  taotu 
TcneSeia  fieri  non  powo :  LiIk  iiL  o.  2.  p.  117. 

t  Trial  of  Cintitn  Manrik»  6  April  1643.     Rec.  Ork.  f.  263.  ▼. 
i  Trud  of  AgBflt  Soottic^  13  Juno  161&     JUe,  Ork.  £  78.  r. 
§  Trial  of  Marable  Coiiper,  13  June  161&     Rec,  Ork.  f.  74.  ▼. 
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space  of  two  boars.^*  A  womao  went  mad  on  a  blow 
from  Jonet  Cock ;  and  after  tbe  minister  of  Dalkeitb 
bad  reproved  tbe  latter,  ^^be  took  ane  terrible  foot  of 
madness,  so  tbat  tbe  wbole  bousbold  ooold  not  get  bim 
laid  in  bis  bed.^f  Anotber  patient  lay  ^<in  ane  fdr- 
fol  madnes  for  tbe  space  of  ten  onlkis  togidder/*^ 
And  Jobn  Souter  fell  into  *<  ane  pbrenzie  and  madnes,^ 
from  wbicb  be  recovered  only  on  tbe  sdzure  of  tbe 
suspected  injorer.} 

Sometimes  cbarges  were  very  specific :  Jean  Craig 
imposed  disease  on  Beatrix  Sandilands,  '*  by  causing 
bir  become  mad  and  bereft  of  bir  natural  rest :  and  in 
end,  be  occasione  of  tbe  said  madnes  sua  hud  vpon 
tbe  said  Beatrix— sbe  was  deprived  of  bir  natural 
lyfe."!!  Cbristian  Wilson  baving  tbreatened  tbat  a 
certain  man  sbould  never  cart  anotber  stone,  be  fell 
immediately  "into  ane  pbrainsie  and  madnes,  and 
took  bis  bed  and  never  rase  agane,  but  died  witbin  a 
few  dayes;  and  in  tbe  tyme  of  his  seiknes,  be  allwayis 
cryed  out,  that  the  said  Cristian  wes  present  befoir 
bim  in  tbe  lyknes  of  ane  gray  catt.'' 

Woodrow,  a  credulous  author,  says,  be  was  *^  weel 


•  Sttfyrudhout  Kirk  Seaion  Reguier,  27  Mareh  1655.  Edwftrd 
M'Cure.  t.  ▼. 

t  Trial  of  Jonet  Cock,  ta  sup. 

I  Trial  of  Inobell  Gairdner,  7  Sept.  1610.  Rec.  Just.  OulkU-^ 
weeks. 

$  Trial  of  Margaret  Hutchesone,  80  Aug.  1661.     Rec,  Just, 

I  Trial  of  Jean  Craig,  27  April  1649.     Rec,  Just, 
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assured  that  the  Earl  of  Dumfreioe  Stair^s  dougbter 
was  under  a  very  odd  kind  of  distemper,  and  did  fre* 
quently  fly  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
and  from  the  one  side  of  the  garden  to  the  other,-— 
whither  by  the  effects  of  witchcraft  ypon  her,  or 
some  other  way,  is  a  secret  The  matter  of  fiu;t  is 
certain."* 

Animals  were  exposed  to  corresponding  injuries. 
Elizabeth  Bathcat  made  a  horse  run  mad :  Thomas 
Greave  was  instrumental  in  the  same  regarding  a  cow: 
and  Katherine  Oswald,  for  vengeance  on  a  man  and 
his  wife,  **  hiufing  hot  two  ky,  maid  thame  bsith  to  ryn 
woid  and  rammisch  to  deid."  Madness  seems  to  have 
been  more  prevalent  formerly  among  the  larger  ani* 
male  than  now.  Is  it  not  Gervase  Markham  who  spe* 
eifies  four  different  kinds  of  madness  incident  to  the 
horse?  Helen  Gib  got  <*ane  inchantit  bonnock  of 
meill,^'  for  preserving  cattle,  which,  ^^fidlingont  of  hir 
hands,  brak  in  twa  peices,  quhilk  was  tane  vp  be  twa 
dogis  and  swallowit  be  thame;  thai  both  went  mad 
and  deit."t 

All  distempers  could  be  inflicted  by  sorcerers. 

XL  OccuU  Remedies.^^I(  the  superstitious  so  readily 

*    Woodrow  Analeota,  in  MS.  January  1712.  ▼.  iii.  p.  2. 

t  Trial  of  Eliiabeth  Bathcat,  \  June  1634.— Johnne  Brughe,  24 
Nov.  1643.— Thomas  Greave,  1  Aug.  1623.  Rec,  Just,  Similar 
charges  appear  from  the  indictment  of  Marion  Peebles  1644^  Hibbert 
Shetland,  p.  593.     i^ammMcA— rage ;  ^onnocAr— cake. 
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aMribed  tlM  BopomaAonl  powitr  of  injury  to  thoie 
wound  theni)  tho  fiumltjr  of  relief  was  adflutted  witk 
equal  iacilily. 

JosejAiis  says,  Solomon  eompoaed  incantadona  whieh 
aUeviated  diaeaaea  :*  and  Pliny  finda  the  origin  of  ma- 
pe  in  medifline  :f  bat  Hippocratai  rqirahenda  aa  im* 
pkma  ihoae  impoitora  yannting  their  incantatiTie  powers 
and  anperatitioaa  remediea  4  and  Ulpian,  the  Roman 
lawyer,  deniea  the  ebaraeter  of  phyneian  to  him  who 
resorted  to  incantation  or  imprecation^  or  to  what,  in 
▼emacnlar  speech,  was  called  exorcifling.ll  Vegetias 
conaidera  incantation  the  province  of  old  women  only, 
"*for  animals  were  not  to  be  healed  by  empty  words, 
bat  only  by  the  oarefol  application  of  the  medical  art  :$ 
yet  Trallian  changed  a  siniilar  opinion  from  cocpen* 
enoe  ;f  and  Galen  admita  the  benefit  of  charma  from 
their  inflaence  on  the  mind.  ^*  Hope  ia  the  source  of 
CQiiTalesoenee/*** 

Nothnig  was  contemplated,  howcTer,  by  the  andent 
empirics,  sorcerers,  and  conjoroni,  ciyil  or  ecclesiBstic, 

*  Jo$ephuSf  Antiquit.  Judaor,  lib.  tuL  c.  8.  §  A. 

f  PHmf,  Hist  Nat  lib.  xxz.  c.  L— NaUm  primum  e  medicina  nemo 
dubitat 

I  Hippocrates,  de  Sacro  Morbo. 

I  Jhgesi.  lib.  X.  tit  13.  e.  1.  §  & 

i  Vegetiuh  Art  Vet  Ub.  iu.  o.  ^ 

\  TraBumuif  lib.  ix.  e.  4«. 

**  Goien  de  Incantatione  A(]yaraticme  et  Suspeniione.  ap.  Hippocratis 
et  Galeni  Opera,  t  z.  p.  571.  Fragmentunii  p.  573.  Can  thit  be  con- 
sidered truly  the  work  of  Galen  ? 
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but  an  occult  qaaKty  id  the  procen  pracribedi  wbei^ 
in  the  force  of  sympaihy  abo^-— nmeb  stronger  in  theoBr 
than  in  the  patient, — held  an  important  share. 


SoHdUng  keath.-^The  first  and  eaaest  roeasore 
soliciting  the  restoration  of  health ;  for,  in  ascribing  a 
distemper  to  sorcery,  the  sorcerer  was  thought  capaUe 
of  its  care ;  and  nmther  flight  nor  touch  bdng  neces- 
sary to  impart  infection,  as  little  were  ceremonies  in- 
dispenuble  for  relief. 

Besne  Smyth  admitted,  <<that  Christiane  Hamil- 
toun  gaue  hir  bir  health ;  and  socht  it  for  Godis  sake ; 
and  therefter  seho  grew  bettur  and  bettir."*  Robert 
Pedden  did  the  same  from  the  suspected  injnrer,  and 
he  recovered  in  twenty-four  hours.f  Agnes  ISnme 
bad  imposed  on  *^  Katberine  Harlaw  ane  uncouthe  and 
ieirfull  seikness  and  desease ;  in  the  quhilk  scho  was 
tormented  nicht  and  day  with  continuall  sudtting  and 
bumdng  heat,  as  gif  scho  bad  bene  rosting  before  ane 
fyre,  be  the  space  of  fyye  oulkis  or  thereby :  till  at 
length  being  in  eztreame  agonie,  came  with  ane  of  hir 
sarkis  all  wruug  out  of  sneit,  quhilk  schoe  shew  to  yow, 
and  affirmit  that  ye  was  the  onlie  caus  of  all  that  seik- 
nes,  and  that  ye  had  bewitched  bir,  quhilk  ye  denied 
at  that  tyme ;  but  vpone  the  morrow  therefter,  ye  and 
the  said  Katberine  meitting  t<^dder  and  drinking. 


•  Si  Cuthberft  Kirk  Session  Register,  20  Oct  1631. 
t  Trial  of  laobell  Greirwmn,  10  March  1607,  Mee,  JuU. 
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aboa^  be  year  toreerie  and  witcboraft,  praetiieit  be 
jow  at  tbat  tyme,  became  preaenllie  weill,  was  cured 
of  bir  djawwe^  and  fired  of  bir  former  tonneiit'*  An- 
otber  was  cored  of  an  eraption  of  the  iace»  on  solieiUng 
bar  bealtb  thrioe  for  God^s  sake;  and  Janet  Cook  bav- 
ing  come  at  the  oigent  request  of  one  to  see  ber  son, 
wbo  bad  lost  the  power  of  his  wust  downwards,  she 
^<  cored  bim^  and  made  him  als  whole  as  em  he 


The  greatest  anxiety  was  felt,  and  the  otmost  im« 
pertonity  practised,  for  the  presence  of  the  eril  doer. 
An  object  of  sospicion  complained  to  the  kirk*session 
ol  Holyroodhoose,  that  Christian  Ones  **  comes  to  my 
door  and  sitis  down  vpon  bir  kneis,  and  askis  bir  geir 
at  me  for  Oodis  saik.'^f  About  the  year  1708,  it  was 
osoal  for  ioYsIids  to  send  for  Elspeth  Role»  that  they 
might  be  thus  relieyedof  thnr  suffering;  and  one  of  them 
desiring  ''that  she  might  be  dragged  if  she  would  not 
come,^  she  complied,  and  on  her  arrival  ''  prayed  the 
Lord  to  send  him  his  health  :**  ney«rtheless  he  expired 
that  same  day,  charging  his  death  on  her  bead*!  An- 
other having  sent  repeatedly  in  vain  for  his  sister-in- 
law,  applied  personally  at  last,  declaring  **  be  sould 

•  Trial  of  Agnet  Fionie^  11  Deo.  1044  ;_of  laobeU  Young,  1689; 
— of  Jaoet  Cock,  1661,  ui  sup.  The  words  of  th«  charge  are  of  tfie 
preceding  purport. 

t  MafyrudhoutK.  &  R.;  2^  89  May  ISdO:  Caie  of  Battle  Moder- 
all,  V.  £▼. 

I  Trial  of  Elspeth  Rule,  ut  sup,   Souihem  OrcuU  Book, 
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eaus  1>urne  hir,  gif  he  obtanit  BOt  his  health.  Efter 
ihes  wordiB  he  daylie  reooverit  hie  health  be  hir  devils 
rie.^  A  man  suffered  various  iajories ;  Ida  oows  loel 
thdir  milki  or  east  their  oalyesy  and  his  daughter  fell 
sick  duringhalf  a-year ;  all  through  the  malevolenee  ef 
Jonet  niomeson ;  but  on  his  reproving  her,  <<  the  laa 
beeam  whole :  and  having  ane  mear  )yk  to  dUe,  he  gave 
hir  almis  to  heale  hir,  and  the  mear  was  presentlie 
maid  whole/^* 

In  France,  as  lately  as  the  year  1818,  an  artivan  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  restoration  e£  his  health  from  an 
old  man,  and  having  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, by  the  fumes  of  sulphur  burnt  under  his  nose^ 
to  enforce  compliance,  threw  him  into  a  pool  where  he 
perished.f 

The  same  course  was  followed  on  other  parts  of  the 
continent.  A  peasant  remaining  ulent  on  a  similar 
application,  and  various  persons  having  suffered  from 
him,  as  they  affirmed,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
burnt  in  presence  of  Ulric  Molitor  who  records  the 
hcUt 

These  superstitions  were  countenanced  by  passages 
in  scripture,  which  narrate,  that,  in  resentment  at  an 
offending  prophet,  Jeroboam  **  put  forth  his  hand  from 

•  Triml  of  Jonet  ThomcMO,  7  Ftb.  1643.  Rec,  Ork.  t  255.  ▼.  Jlewr 
-^mare. 

t  Garuut,  HitUure  de  la  Magie  en  Franeep  p.  280. 

I  MoKioTf  Traetatus  de  Lamiis  et  Pythonieb,  ibl.  15.  Probably  re- 
lative to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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the  altar  fiayiog,  Lay  hold  on  faun:  and  his  hand 
which  he  pot  forth  against  him  dried  up^  so  that  he 
oonid  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him."  However,  on  the 
prcyj^et'e  intercession  with  Heaven,  *^  the  king's  hand 
restored  him  again,  and  heeame  as  it  was  before.*** 


JBen^  frwrn  tke  LooA.— -Our  progenitors  mnst  have 
been  very  ereduloos  in  supernatural  powers,  if  cures 
operated  hy  the  look,  became  the  subject  of  judicial 
prtMseedings.  After  offending  and  wrangling  with 
Christian  Leisk,  a  man  immediately  '^fell  deidlie  sick 
that  he  could  not  stir  him.**  When  brought  by  me* 
naces  '*  to  the  hous  quhair  he  lay,  and  shoe  looking  on 
the  said  Alexander,  he  presentlie  start  to  his  feit,  and 
went  to  the  foot*ball."f  Jonet  Tbomeson  being  urged 
*^  to  goe  and  look  vpon*^  a  man  who  had  contracted  a 
desperate  malady  after  her  imprecations ;  on  her  oom<* 
pliance^  along  with  some  other  remedies,  he  returned 
to  his  work  on  the  same  day.  Also,  having  quarrelled 
with  another,  ^'  his  mear  took  seikness  and  was  lyk  to 
die ;  and  shoe  earning  to  the  hous,  the  baimii  gave  fair 
almb  to  look  vpone  the  mear,  she  was  immediatlie 
qnhole/' 


§  U. — Cure  by  the  Touch. — ^Anciently,  the  faenlty  of 
marvellous  cures  seems  to  have  been  thought  inseparable 


*  1  Kings  ch.  xiiL  t.  4h*6. 

t  Trial  of  CirsUne  Leisk,  21  April  164a    Rec,  Ork,  f.  866.  v. 
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from  those  to  whom  their  disciples  ascribed  the  charac- 
ter of  sanctity.     It  was  esteemed  the  immediate  gift  of 
Heaven. — ^Yet»  sabseqoently,  by  that  vacillation  whieh 
ever  distinguishes  opinions  resting  on  the   imagin- 
ation only, — ^instead  of  a  divine  endowment,  this  re- 
markable prerogative  was  judged  to  be  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  intercourse  with  Satan.    In  proof  of  a  heavenly 
mission,  or  as  redounding  to  his  glory,  the  biographer 
of  Kentigem,  a  Scotish  saint  of  the  sixth  century,  af- 
firms, tiiathe  restored  sight  to  tiie  blind,  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  and  speech  to  the  dumb,  composed  the  furious, 
raised  the  paralytic,  dispelled  fever,  cleansed  the  lep- 
rous, east  demons  from  the  body  of  the  possessed,  and 
healed  every  imbecility.*^ — A  Scotish  empiric  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  professed  the  cure  of  those  *^  vis- 
seit  with  frenacies,  madness,  falling  evil :  persones  dis- 
tractit  in  their  wittis,  and  possessit  with  feirful  appari- 
tiones,  St  Anthonie's  fyre,  the  seiknes  and  diseas  callit 
noK  me  tangere ;  and  of  canceris,  wormes,  glengores, 
and  ytheris  vncouth  diseases ;— all  done  be  sorcerie, 
incantation,  devellische  charmdng."    Above  forty  per- 
sons are  enumerated  for  whom  he  had  prescribed,  of 
hundreds  of  the  afflicted, — and  his  practice  extended 
to  beasts. — ^He  must  have  rivalled  the  saint.     But  the 
repute  of  such  qualifications  having  declined,  he  was 
strangled  and  burnt  as  too  familiar  with  Satan.f 

•  Jbcefin  in  vita  Kentigernijd  35.  ap.  PinkerUm  VitaeSanotorum,pi27a 
f  Trial  of  Aleiander  Drummond  in  the  Kirktoun  of  Auditerairdour, 
3  July  1629.— IKtfc.  Jusi. 
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The  erednlons,  instance  cures  by  the  touch  of  the 
shade  of  celebrated  or  sanctified  persons,  as  in  a  vision 
of  Magnus  earl  of  Orkney,  and  of  St  Convallas,  dn- 
rii^  the  sleep  of  the  infirm  who  visited  thdr  shrines.* 
Bat  those  less  distinguished  were  not  denied  an 
equal  prerogative,  on  actual  contact  of  the  distem- 
pered.— A  pulmonary  complaint,  called  ghckachf  is 
also  caUed  the  MacdontUePs  disease  by  the  highlanders, 
because  the  gift  of  curing  it  by  the  touch,  accompanied 
by  a  formula  of  words,  is  ascribed  to  certain  families 
of  this  namcf 

Distempers  are  seldom  specified.  A  man  sickened 
while  a  woman  spread  her  hand  over  his  back.  How- 
ever, when  this  was  repeated,  the  pain  ceased,  **  and 
immediately  he  became  whole."|  A  woman  labouring 
under  an  extraordinary  disease,  compelling  her  to 
«creip  on  hands  and  feit,''  recovered  presently,  and 
received  as  good  health  as  ever,  from  the  hand  of  a 
vintor  laid  on  her  head.||  Another  becoming  frantic, 
the  alleged  author  of  the  malady  came,  and  **  laying 
hands  on  hir,  she  convaleschit  and  receivit  hir  sinsis 
agane.^$    Agnes  Yullock  under  the  same  suspicion, 

*  Vita  Magni  Comitit  Oreadum,  cap.  38;  9i,  Proprium  Sanciarumt 
{,  errii.  t.  ap.  Bremarium  Merdonente,  U  iu 

f  Smiiht  PariBh  of  Logierait,  ap.  Siat.  Acct.  t.  t.  p.  84  No  gra- 
tmtf  is  to  reward  the  cure.  According  to  thoae  tersant  in  the  Gaelic 
languagey  glackack  rignifies  a  wasting  diaeaae. 

\  Trial  of  Chrittian  Leisk,  ut  tup. 

I  IVial  of  Katherine  Miller,  89  May  1633L     Bee  Ork. 

$  THal  of  Marable  Couper,  13  June  1616.     Rec,  Ork.  f.  78. 
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came  to  the  *^  guidt^yfa  of  LaiigskaUl*--«nd  tuitobing 
liir  she  reooverit  her  health."*  Ode  **  heing  diaeaait 
of  ane  byll^-Annie  Tailyeour  came  and  tuitofaed  the 
bylly  qtthairby  he  was  haill  in  fortie-auoht  hoiiris» 
qnhilk,  in  hie  opj^iottO)  could  not  have  bein  in  ane 
quarter  of  ane  yeir/'  Marion  Peeblee  waa  alike  aue* 
eesafnl  in  other  distemperstf 

The  virtue  of  inanimate  subelaneea  waa  restored  by 
the  same  simple  means,  j: 

The  remarkable  faculty  of  curing  scrofula  by  the 
touch,  has  been  reserved  chiefly  for  those  of  the  high* 
est  dignity.  When  King  Charles  L  began  to  ezooiae 
this  prerogative  in  the  early  part  of  his  r^gn,  it  waa 
exhibited  in  Scotland  amidst  that  plenitude  of  splen- 
dour to  which  a  happy  fortune  contributed :  but  aa  if 
inseparable  from  his  race»  he  continued  to  operate  ex- 
traordinary cures,  not  only  of  scrofula^  but  of  other 
maladies,  while  humbled  by  calamity,  and  the  prisoner 
of  his  rebellious  subjects. 

Visiting  Scotland  in  the  year  1633,  he  went  to  the 
Royal  Chapel  in  Holyrood  Abbey,  on  the  84th  of  June, 
being  St  John^s  day,  *^  and  their  solemnlie  ofired^  and 
after  the  oiFringe,  heallit  100  persons  of  the  cruellea 
or  kingis  eivell,  yong  and  olde."||      But  such  would 

•  Trial  of  Agnes  Yullock,  13  June  1616.  lUc,  Orh  f.  74. 

t  Trial  of  Annie  Tailyeour,  15  July  1624.  Rec,  Orh.  f.  184.  Hib- 
bert  Shetland,  ut  iup, 

t  Trial  of  WiUUm  Gude,  13  June  1616.  Sec,  Orh  f.  72. 

II  Balfour,  The  Order  of  K.  Charles  entring  Edinburghe,  in  MS. 
p.  23.  Advocates'  Library,  W.  7.  5. 
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have  been  deemed  sorcery  in  hie  salgeciBy  or  accoaoted 
treMonnMe»  perhaps,  if  they  aspired  to  the  throne. 
Thii%  after  the  death  of  the  Dake  of  Monmonthi  in  the 
year  1685,  daring  a  trial  instituted  in  Scotland,  he  was 
aoensed  of  having  executed  monarchical  functions ;  and 
aoMMig  them,  that  he  had  "  touched  children  of  the  Idngis 
evill ;"  and  witnesses  were  brought  to  prove  the  fiu»t.* 

From  an  ancient  date,  the  cure  of  scrofula  by  touch 
of  the  royal  hand,  was  ascribed  to  the  sovereigns  of 
France  and  England;  but  if  any  ever  exercised  this 
fiMuby  in  Scotland  anterior  to  Charles,  it  has  escaped 
the  anther's  notice*  In  England  the  practice  is  refer- 
red to  the  age  of  Edward  the  confessor,  and  in  France, 
to  the  feurteaith  century*— Apparently  it  was  adopted 
by  Henry  VIIL — **  nam  reges  Anglie  etiam  nunc  taetn 
ae  quibusdam  hymnis  non  sine  ceremoniis  priusrecita- 
tiB  strumosos  sanunt/'f 

When  Queen  Eliaabeth  practised  so  eminent  a  pre* 
rogative^  all  were  allowed  to  approach  her — ^young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  indiscriminately.  But  the  surgeons 
ci  the  household  received  the  names  of  the  patients  pre- 
viously, and  determined  whether  they  veere  truly  scro- 

*  Case  of  the  Duke  of  MonmotUk,  15  Feb.  1686.  Captain  Robert 
Bruce,  deponed,  '*  when  he  went  to  Tantoune,  he  saw  him  proclaimed 
king :  and  be  saw  him  assume  the  title  of  king^  and  receive  from  the 
peopeU  the  aodamaiioiici  ol,  God  asve  the  King ;  and  taw  him  tutcfa  a 
boy  fbr  the  kingVi  evill."     Bee,  Jmi. 

t  Polydare  VirgU  Anglie  Historia,  Lib.  vui.  p.  14&  "  The  dis- 
caae  struma^  is  the  serofuU  of  the  Italians."  This  author  wrote  A.D. 
1533. 
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folotts ;  which  being  oommunioatad  to  the  queen, 
appointed  a  time  for  the  ceremony,  without  prefiBrrifl^ 
any  day  in  particular.    Afber  she  had  prepared  herself 
for  it  by  religious  exercisesi  the  patients  were  intro- 
duced.    Then  the  liturgy  having  been  read,  praycra 
said,  and  a  discourse  deliyered  on  the  last  chapter  off 
Mark,  when  reaching  verse  fourteenth,  relative  to  the 
incredulity  of  the  disciples,  she  applied  her  bare  handa 
to  the  parts  diseased.     The  patients  now  receded  da- 
ring farther  reading,  until  completing  the  eeremomes. 
At  these  words  in  the  first  chapter  of  John,  **  that  was 
the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,"  the  queen  arose,  and  each  patient  having 
been  brought  back,  she  made  the  mgn  of  the  cross  on 
the  distempered  part,  with  a  gold  cmn  attached  to  a 
ribbon,  and  delivered  it  to  be  suspended  from  the  neck. 
Each  then  receded  again,  the  renuunder  of  the  scrip- 
ture was  read,  and  the  queen  with  her  attendants  having 
knelt  in  prayer,  the  patients  departed,  congratulating 
each  other  on  their  cure. 

Such  was  the  practical  ceremony  of  healing  scrofula, 
by  the  touch  of  the  royal  hand :  and  it  is  affirmed  to 
have  operated  successfully  on  thousands,  during  the 
course  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  utmost  confidence 
was  reposed  in  her  powers :  many  allowed  that  they 
had  been  relieved.  Yet  it  was  admitted  also,  that  the 
expedient  had  sometimes  failed — ^not  surprising,  indeed, 
among  multitudes  so  willing  to  be  deluded. 

But  the  scrupulous  were  disquieted  by  such  super- 
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stitioas  praetioes :  they  ware  too  near  akin  to  the  cere* 
mooiee  of  thie  Rmnan  Catholic  charcb— an  object  of 
AieeMiig  abhorrence.  Mnrmurs  prevaUed :  the  queen 
deeoied  it  prudent  to  abandon  her  wonted  caetom : 
and  while  dieappointing  the  credoloas  hopee  of  one 
part  of  ber  eubjeete,  her  defence  was  offered  to  the 
other,  by  Dr  Tooker,  one  of  the  royal  chaphdna.  He 
mrgued  that  there  was  no  harm  in  the  sign  of  the  proai : 
nor  wae  the  gold  suepended  from  the  neck,  an  amulet^ 
or  more  than  merely  a  symbol  of  incipient 'health — 
that  its  conaervation  was  not  indiepeneibk — for  indi- 
gence having  compelled  a  member  of  the  ancient  bmily 
of  Tuberville  to  part  with  thii  badge  of  the  royal  mu- 
nificence, ahe  remained  convalescent  still,  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  years.  The  cnre  was  permanent,  though  the 
gold  was  gone.* 

It  appears  that  Elizabeth  resumed  the  practice. 

Her  sncoessor  entertained  lofty  notions  of  royal  pre* 
rogative,  but  he  had  avowed  himself  the  enemy  of  su- 
perstitions rites  and  sentiments.f    His  son,  however, 

*   Tooker^  ChariRiia  rive  donum  Suiitatb,  e.  &  p.  18w— c  7.  p.  9&— -97. 
— e.  a  p.  10a->10&^«.  9.  p.  121.  London  1597,  in  4ta  / 

f  Coaunentaton  find  a  oompKiiicnt  to  King  JmnM%  as  inheriting  this 
rayal  preropttiYa^  in  thaw  Unas  of  Aaft^mrc. 

A  iDOit  miraoiiIoQs  work  in  this  good  kin^ 

Wbidi  oftan  nnee  my  hera-remain  in  England 

I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solioits  Heaven 

Himself  best  knows :  but  strangely  visited  people, 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 

The  mere  de^wir  of  surgery  he  cures 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers.  Macbeth,  Act  iv.   Scene  S. 

G 
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was  willing  to  impress  on  the  public,  that  by  the  touch 
of  the  royal  hand,  and  invoking  the  Deity,  the  sove- 
rrigns  of  England  had  enjoyed  so  noted  a  prerogative 
for  many  ages,  and  that  he,  no  less  than  his  pre* 
deeessors,  was  endowed  with  it,  which  he  professed 
himself  as  ready  to  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his  peo- 
ple, as  any  king  or  queen  of  England.*  After  the  Re- 
storation, the  touch  of  the  sovereign  was  in  equal  re- 
pute. One  Arise  Evans  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rubbing  his  fungous  nose  with  the  hand  of 
Kng  Charles  11.  whUe  allowed  to  kiss  it  ^^The 
king  was  disturbed,  but  the  patient  was  cured.^f  AU 
faith  in  auxiliary  ceremonies  had  then  ceased. 

About  this  time,  however,  a  viuonary  arose,  whose 
celebrity  and  self-confidence  surpassed,  if  possible,  all 
who  had  preceded  him.  But  it  is  less  the  virtue  of 
the  fpSied  than  the  credulity  of  the  admirer,  that  en- 
courages impostors  and  disseminates  their  fame.  As 
credulity  abates,  reputation  declines  along  with  it,— - 
die  deceiver  is  heard  of  no  more.  Valentine  Great- 
raks  was  bom  of  respectable  parentage  in  Ireland, 
about  the  year  1628,  and  followed  the  military  profes- 
«on  originally.  He  felt  a  secret  impulse  towards  the 
year  1662 ;  an  audible  internal  monitor  whispered  that 

*  Ruthworth,  Historical  CoUecdoiu,  t.  L  part  2.  p.  47.  Proclanuh' 
tion,  6  April  1690.  Easter  and  Michaelmas  were  now  appointed  for 
the  oeremony,  instead  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  There  were  prerious 
proclamations  in  1628  and  1629.  p.  4S. 

t  Aubrey,  Miscellanies^  chap.  xil.  p.  97. 
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iiYallii^  the  royal  prerogative  he  eonld  care  scrofala 
by  the  touch.  Although  hie  conaciouBneea  of  this 
quality  was  derided  by  those  to  whom  he  confided  the 
hct,  he  pat  it  to  the  test,  and  it  proved  saeoessfuU  At 
first  his  pretensions  went  no  iarther  than  caring  that 
dbtemper.  Bat  another  impalse  from  the  secret  moni* 
tor  bade  him  try  his  skill  in  agae,  then  epidemical  in 
the  eoantry.  Laying  his  hands  on  a  woman,  aocom* 
panied  by  an  invocation,  the  ague  was  dispelled,  and 
she  departed  in  immediate  convalescence*  Greatraks 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  practice :  innumerable  tes- 
timonies spread  his  renown ;  he  was  called  the  anti- 
christ of  physicians:  valetudinarians  spared  no  ex- 
pence  to  reach  him,  while  he»  on  his  part,  content  with 
exercising  the  duty  of  benevolence,  and  with  increas- 
ing celebrity,  refused  all  ostensible  remuneration.  Be- 
sides curing  scrofala,  leprosy,  and  ague,  he  restored 
sight  and  hearing,  and  renovated  the  vigour  of  decayed 
members.  If  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  epileptic,  their 
convulsions  ceased,  fevers  were  assuaged,  sense  and 
action  revived,  and  the  malady  was  banished  for  ever. 
This  marvdlous  personage  touched  above  sixty  patients 
in  a  ringle  day.  An  eye-witness  beheld  *' divers  of 
them  trouUed  with  the  falling  8ickness,^-and  of  them, 
some  being  surprised  and  taken  by  it,  lay  in  the  same 
room :  he  being  called  to  their  help  left  other  patients 
and  went  to  them :  and  while  they  were  foaming  at 
the  month,  and  wallowing  on  the  ground,  he  stroaked 
their  breast  with  his  hand,  and  immediately  their  pain 
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ceased,  and  they  stood  up  and  said  they  were  yerjr 
well."* 

The  carative  process  of  Greatraks  was  extremely  sim- 
ple. Sometimes  he  chafied  the  distempered  orgao,  some- 
times  he  spit  upon  it :  he  thrust  his  fingers  into  the  ears 
of  the  deafi  to  make  them  hear ;  or  he  administered  the 
most  nauseous  of  potions  for  the  restoration  of  bealth.f 
But,  unlike  his  superstitious  cotemporaries,  he  avoid- 
ed charms  or  **  unlawful  words,"  uttering  merely  a 
brief  ejaculation  before  proceeding  to  the  cure,  which, 
having  perfected,  he  enjoined  his  patient  ^*  to  give  God 
the  praise/' 

The  warmest  admirers  of  Greatraks  ascribed  hie 
Siiraculous  endowments  to  the  peculiar  temperament 
of  his  body,  from  which  they  believed  a  kind  of  benefi- 
cial fragrance  emanated.  But,  chiefly  from  conscious- 
ness of  the  period  when  receiving  the  gift  and  its  sub- 
sequent effects,  he  imputed  it  himsdf  to  a  principle  re- 
siding in  bis  hand.  Previous  to  its  enjoyment,  while 
labouring  under  the  severest  headache,  the  application 
of  his  hand  was  unavuling.  Afterwards  he  bad  only 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  head — and  he  was  cured.  Of 
other  patients  he  affirms,  that  their  pains  **  would  skip 
and  fly  from  place  to  place  till  they  did  run  out,^  ac- 
oording  as  the  position  of  his  hands  shifted.     Even  the 

• 

*  Seaeher,  WoiuUn,  if  not  Miraclaty  p.  6 

f  Stubbe,  Minenloin  Conformist  p.  &  "  I  saw  him  put  his  fingor 
into  tho  MFes  of  a  man  who  was  Terj  thiolL  of  hearing,  and  immediate- 
ly he  heard  me,  when  I  asked  him,  very  soAly,  severall  questions.** 
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application  of  his  glove  was  eflaetoal,  bat  not  that  of 
other  parts  of  his  apparel. — ^Tbenoe  it  was  in  bis  hand 
that  the  virtae  lay.— Is  it  not  written  that  saeh  a  qnali* 
ty  centered  in  the  great  toe  of  Pyrrbos,  king  of  Epir* 
OS,  diat  it  remained  entire  after  the  rest  of  his  body 
bad  been  consnmed  on  the  funeral  pile :  likewise,  that 
Vespasian  the  Roman  emperor  relicTed  a  parent  by 
touching  him  with  his  heel  ?* 

Amidst  innumerable  testimonies  from  patients  them* 
selTe%  of  the  benefit  derived,  besides  that  of  Tarioos 
physicians  and  persons  of  dirtinetion,  some  becom- 
ing jealous  of  this  visionary's  iame,  or  contemplat* 
ing  calmly  the  confidence  and  credulity  inspired  by 
enthusiasm,  boldly  denied  the  efficacy  of  his  touch. 
Friction  alone,  they  maintained,  was  the  palliative; 
fintiier,  it  was  very  presumptuous  to  attempt  the  per- 
formance of  miracles,  after  the  age  of  mirscles  bad 
ceased.  The  empiric  tried  to  vindicate  himself:  others 
in  their  deludon  undertook  his  defence.  Spite  of  his 
manifold  deeds,  his  reputation  has  shared  the  fate  of 
all  about  whom  the  world  has  been  busied  beyond  iheit 
merits :  his  name  is  forgot !  Thus  is  the  fame  of  so 
many  cotemporary  with  themselves.  Posterity,  as  if 
alive  to  the  weakness  of  their  predecessors,  though 
after  the  longest  interval,  at  last  refuses  its  confir- 
mation.   Neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances  of 

•  Phaarch,  in  ▼tta  Pynrhi,  ap.  Opera,  1. 11.  p.  384^  JPKny,  Hiit. 
Nat.  lib.  vit  e.  2,  Suetoniw  in  vita  Veipasiani,  $  rii.  The  Yirtue 
lay  in  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot 
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one,  whom  multitudes  so  lately  almost  worshipped  dor* 
ing  his  life,  are  known.* 

Nevertheless  the  reputed  virtue  oF  the  touch  has  been 
never  obliterated  entirely  from  popular  credulity.  To* 
wards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
ascribed,  among  other  marvdlous  properdes,  to  the 
seventh  son  bom  in  succession,  in  this  kingdom :  thu% 
as  then  expressed :  ^*  In  ESngland  the  king  cures  the 
struma,  by  streaking ;  and  the  seventh  son  in  Scot- 
land.'*f  As  the  prerogative  of  the  latter,  it  may  sub* 
nst  still.  About  twenty  years  ago,  an  illiterate  person 
named  Innis,  in  the  isle  of  lona,  enjoyed  much  reputa- 
tion for  the  fkenlty  of  healing  scrofula  by  the  touch. 
He  did  not  indulge  in  any  theory,  as  to  how  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  cure,  saying  only,  **  Gh>d  was  pleased  to 
operate  it,*'  through  his  means :  and  his  practice  in  so 
far  resembled  that  of  earlier  date,  that  it  was  ezerci^ 
ed  on  certun  days ;  namely,  on  two  Thursdays  and  two 
Sundays  saccessively ;  when  he  applied  his  hand  to  the 
part  affected,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity ;  uttering,  at 
the  same  time,  *<  It  is  God  that  cures."  He  demanded 
no  remuneration,  as  that  would  have  defeated  the 
charm."! 

More  modem  visionaries  believed  themselves  gifted 

*  Greairtiks'  Account  of  his  Cures.  S^ubbe,  MifmsuIous  Conforanst. 
Beacher^  Wonders  if  not  Miracles.      Wonders  no  Miraclet,  ptusim. 

f  Xirk,  Secret  Commonweoltby  p.  38. 

^  Campbell,  Parish  of  Kilfinichen  and  KiMceuen,  ap.  Slat,  Aut, 
V.  xiT.  p.  210. 


altte  mlh  Uie  elaet  of  anliqiuty.  The  finnoit  qonfi* 
dence  was  repoiod  in  tlie  effioaey  of  the  tooehy  nHUiy 
eentnxieB  anterior  to  the  christian  onu  '^Naaman, 
eaplain  of  the  hoet,^— **  tamed,  and  went  away  in  a 
lage,"  when  Elieha  preaeribed  washing  in  the  Jordu 
Cur  hie  leprosy,  instead  of  calling  <*on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  and  striking  his  hand  over  the  place  to  veoorer 
the  leper.*  Perhaps  the  refusal  of  Elisha  then  to  ae» 
cept  of  any  reward,  has  warned  his  followers  not  to 
mar  their  cares  by  avarioe. 

Virtm  qf  jS/iAffe.^-The  properties  of  the  hanum 
salifE  havB  enjoyed  singular  notice  in  history,  sacred 
and  profane.  Among  the  ancient  pagans,  Pliny  de- 
Totes  an  entire  chapter  to  its  efficacy,  as  an  anti* 
dote  to  fiisinnation,  as  a  preservatiTe  from  contag^n, 
as  connteracting  poisons— and  in  pngilistic  encounters 
as  aggrayatiog  the  Tehemence  of  a  blow.f  With  equal 
confidence,  the  moderns  spit  into  their  hands  when 
they  fight«-and  spit  under  the  humiliation  of  discomfit* 
lure :  they  spit  on  money  received  in  traffic  4  on  throw- 
ing aside  the  combings  of  their  hair :  on  wounds  in  the 
flesh,  and  on  the  bite  of  Tcnemous  snakes  to  cure  it.|| 

•  2Kixigscb.T.  T.  11,12. 

f  FSny,  Hist.  Kftt*  lib;  tH*  c  2.— xzviii.  c  I. 

I  Del  BiOf  Diflquisidonfla  Magics,  lib.  ^  o*  ii.  §  i.  q.  1.  p.  4i08» 
edit,  in  iblio. 

I  Blunt  Voiiges  of  ancient  manners  and  customs,  p.  164-5.  The 
GifWToli  of  Sidly  who  claims  this  prerogatiTe,  still  bold  a  festival  under 
the  patronage  of  St  Paul. 
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Th^y  spit  88  a  token  of  tbe  most  eo¥erago  oontemptc 
And  in  one  of  the  remotest  Sootisb  ideft%  sptting  into 
the  graire  fbrms  part  of  the  fsneral  cereaMiiiy.* 

When  an  iniant,  preiionsly  baptised  by  a  layman, 
was  carried  to  chareb  in  Scotland)  the  priest  hind  tn 
administer  a  particle  of  salt,  and  to  moisten  the  eavs 
with  spittle :  then  to  pronounce  exorcisms,  and  to  do 
all  things  at  the  font,  wont  to  be  done  to  a  child  with- 
out immersion,  and  tbe  benediction  of  water.f 

But  it  might  be  asked,  perhaps,  .whether  in  sndi 
ceremonies  a  relic  of  the  antidote  to  fascination,  or  to 
demoniac  influence,  may  not  be  recogniaed* 

The  theory  of  the  canonists  for  the  use  of  spittle  in 
baptism,  is  weak  and  arbitrary.  **  Let  the  nostrils  and 
ears  be  touched  with  it,''  say  they,  ^*  that  the  nostrils 
may  be  opened  to  receive  the  odour  of  God :  and  the 
ears  to  hear  his  mandates*'':^ 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  believe  that  the  earliest  bap- 
tismal rites  might  be  a  partial  modification  of  subsist- 
ing ceremonies,  which  practice  had  rivetted  in  public 
approval.  Such  will  be  found  tbe  easiest  method  of 
gaining  proselytes :  for  vdiement  choiges  are  always 
resisted  by  mankind. — Certain  lustrations,  whether  by 
water  or  otherwise,  were  undergone  by  the  children  of 
tbe  Romans  on  tbe  eighth  or.  ninth  day,  when  they  were 

•  BucKan,  Description  of  the  Island  of  St  Kilda. 
f  Chartalarium  Aberdonense,  fol.  8S.     In  MS* 
\   Grmtian  Decretalia :  de  Consecratione,  distinct  4< 
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'  TiMi»  it  hM  baan  «idy  tba  totnhmd  of  tb» 
ddd  WW  HMblened  by  ^ilde,  to  aTWt  niagiesl  arik 
The  goilt  of  boonieide  was  aipiated  by  loatmlion :  tba 
fcni.  waa  the  maiBom  of  hiitiatioD  iato  the  rilea  of 
hm  and  BCthra:  the  templea  and  the  eities  of  the  an* 
doBti^apderwent  lotlrations  aa  a  ceremoBial  of  parifi- 
eatMNuf  Now,  thepriestofaa  African  tribe  epitatfariee 
io  the  &ee  of  a  ehild  on  bestowing  its  name.^  Lainan 
describes  an  ineantation  followed  by  spitting  thrice  in 
in  the  fiiee  of  one  whom  he  introdnees  aa  partiripat- 
ing  cS  itfl  At  the  presoit  day,  as  of  old,  a  mother 
in  the  Grecian  states,  aa  if  commemorating  the  words 
of  Theoeritas  and  TibnIIns,  spits  in  her  bosom  to  re- 
pel fiisrinating  glances  directed  towaids  herself,  and 
dreading  the  gaae  of  the  sterile  on  her  child,  spits  in  its 
fime.  The  devotee  also  who  volontarUy  pierees  his 
flesh,  ujktM  on  the  wound  to  eflPect  a  speedy  cnre«$ 

In  Scotland  the  skilful  were  rsqoested  to  spit  on 
distempered  animals.  Cows  fell  sick,  their  milk  dri- 
ed np: — they  instantly  reeovered  from  so  potent  a 
remedy*  Nay,  when  three  ears  of  barley  previous- 
ly spit  upon,   were  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  one 


*  Maerobiui  Sfttonudiay  lib.  i.  a  16.  Eel  ftutem  dies  luttrieos  quo 
infantei  Instruitur  et  nooMti  aocipiant :  Sed  is  maribus  iionti%  oetavus 
•St  finniois. 

f   TertuUianut  de  Baptisoio,  e.  5.  ap.  Opera,  p.  228. 

I  Plsrikf  TraTeisv  v.  i.  c.  20.  p.  269l — Speaking  of  the  Mandingoes. 

I   Luciamu,  Neejoma&tiat  §  7*  ap.  Opcrai  tip.  469L 

$  Jotui,  Travels,  (1823)  t.  it.  p.  487. 
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almost  suflfbcated  in  the  mire,  the  anioud  qniddy 
covered.* 

The  most  noted  applieataon  of  the  human  aaliTB  by 
the  aneienti,  was  for  the  restoratiim  of  sight. — So 
many  cures  are  confidently  ETerred  and  recorded,  that 
it  would  be  a  most  interesting  tqiic  of  inyestigation 
whether  any  solTent,  sanativcf  or  medicament,  lost  to 
modem  ocolisti,  was  not  known  of  old«f  Butthat  £»• 
dlity  with  which  the  testimony  of  any  annatoral  condi- 
tion or  miracolous  event  has  been  always  at  command, 
cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  sagacious.  No  superiorly 
can  be  claimed  for  either  ancients  or  modems  in  thfa 
respect.^  Thence  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  cure 
of  blindness,  has  bsen  too  frequently,  too  easily,  and 
precipitately  ascribed  to  a  fallacious  source. — ^Those 
who  pronounce  as  fiuniliarly  on  the  precise  interference 
of  Heaven  as  if  they  had  shared  in  the  Divine  coun* 
sels,  are  not  the  most  pious  of  men. 

The  restoration  of  sight  has  been  accomplished  fre- 
quently in  Scotland.  A  man  who  had  struck  a  wo- 
man blind  by  sorcery,  enchantment,  and  devilry,  re- 
stored her  sight*  Likewise  a  child  being  affected  with 
an  incurable  distemper,  the  same  sorcerer  removed  a 

•  Trial  of  Jonet  Thomson,  I64a— Of  Christian  Marwxck»  164a_ 
Of  Jonet  RendaU,  1629.  tU  tup. 

t  TobUf  ch.  zi.  T.  2 — 13.  ch.  ziv.  v.  1.  The  patient  bad  been  blind 
eight  yean. 

I  Suae  Trialt,  yoL  v.  coL  501.  A  witness  swore  on  the  trial  of  an 
impostor  at  Surrey  assises,  24  .March  1702,  though  he  could  both  see 
and  speak— that  he  «  saw  him  blind  and  dumb." 
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doth  firom  ill  fiuse»  whieh  he  hallowed  and  eroMed 
with  his  hand,  and  retnming  in  e%ht  dayi  to  ooTer  it 
again  witfi  the  cloth,  the  child  elept  two  daya  withoat 
awakening,  when  one  of  the  eyes  foimerly  Uind,  was 
found  to  be  xe8tc»«d.* 

Credulity  has  ascribed  this  faculty,  aa  ezereiaed  in 
Soodand,  to  eurly  antiquity.  St  Niniao,  who  floamhed 
in  the  fifth  century,  or  some  of  his  relics,  restored  the 
flight  of  a  girl  named  Desoitaf  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  feats  of  saints  and  sorcerers  should  so  often  admit 
of  a  parallel.  St  Fillan  restored  the  eye  of  an  attend* 
ant  which  had  been  pecked  out  by  a  tame  crane  belong- 
ing to  the  monastery  where  he  dwelt.  St  Servan  cured 
three  of  the  blind  by  holy  water4 — ^'.The  blessed  and 
glorious  Tridnana  led  a  sanctified  life  at  Roscoby, 
along  with  two  virgins,  Potencia  and  Emeria.  But  to 
ahun  the  amorous  importunities  of  the  chief  Nectanevis, 
she  repaired  to  DurosaUad  in  Athole.  The  chief  sent 
his  emissaries  thither. — **  What  would  so  great  a  chief 
have  of  me,  a  poor  virgin  of  God  T*  said  she  to  them. 
— **  If  he  does  not  enjoy  the  transcendent  beauty  of 
your  eyes,"  they  answered,  *^  he  will  perish."-— To  this 
she  replied,  *^  that  which  he  requires  of  me  he  shall 
receive." — Then  retiring,  and  pulling  out  her  eyes,  she 
reached  them,  stuck  on  a  spike,  to  the  messengers, 
saying,  "take  what  your  chief  desires.'^ — They  car- 

•  Trial  of  Patrick  Lovrie,  23  July  1605.     Rec»  Ju$i. 

f  AUredus,  in  Tita  Ninianii  c.  xi.  §  3* 

\  Proprium  Sanctorum f  f.  ixvii.  ap>  Breviar,  Aberdon»  t,  1. 
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ried  them  thus  to  the  chief,  who  was  struck  motiool 
with  astonishmenty-^and  admired  that  constancy 
was  at  first  his  aversion. — ^Meantime  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin Triduana,  amidst  fasting  and  prayer,  migrated  to 
heaven,  at  Lestalryk  in  Lothian.  A  certain  woman 
of  a  noble  family  in  England,  having  lost  her  eye  sight, 
prayed  devoatly,  but  in  vain,  at  the  shrine  of  many 
saints,  for  its  restoration.  At  length  the  holy  vii^n 
Triduana,  appeared  to  herin  a'dream,  saying,  ''go  to 
Lestalryk,  the  place  of  my  sepaltore,  in  Scotland, 
where  yoar  sight  shall  be  restored/'  By  obeying  this 
injonotion,  her  deserts  were  sufficient  to  recover  the 
use  of  her  eyes.  Afterwards  a  little  girl,  daughter  of 
the  same  noble  person,  falling  from  a  window  thirty 
feet  high,  had  almost  all  her  bones  broken ;  and  lost 
an  eye.  Her  mother,  not  unmindful  of  the  virtues 
of  the  blessed  Triduana,  prayed  fervently  for  her 
daughter,  whose  health  was  restored  immediately,  and 
she  recovered  the  perfect  use  of  her  eyes."  Such  is 
the  legend.* 

Two  sanctified  missionaries  to  Britain,  Germanos 
and  Lupus,  applying  a  capsula  of  relics  to  the  eyes  of 
a  girl,  along  with  an  invocation,  restored  her  sighlf 
St  Jerome  gives  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  a  Mlow 

*  Proprium  Sanctorumf  f.  cxziv.  ap.  Srev.  Aberd,  t.  2^  Lcstailryk, 
in  Ternacular  dialect,  Lesterrick,  is  Restalrig,  within  two  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh.— The  anniTeraary  of  this  virgin  is  noted  as  *<  8  October  538.** 
XeWh  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops,  p.  23a 

t  Bede  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  lib.  L  c.  18. 
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auDt — HilarioDi  curing  a  woman  in  Egypt  by  spitting 
oo  her  eyes.*  St  Aogastine  refers  to  the  like  effected 
publicly  in  Milan.f  Bat  St  Bernard,  as  if  miniealoua 
Realties  greir  with  time^  seems  to  have  excelled  all  his 
precarsors,  for  he  restored  the  sight  of  eleven  persona 
in  a  ringle  day,  besides  operating  many  other  wonder- 
fal  cares.  Reverting  to  the  ancient  pagans — the  fast* 
ing''-spittle  of  a  woman  after  her  first  child,  or  of  one 
vrbo  had  borne  sons  only,  cared  blood-sbot  eyes.^ 
When  Vespasian  visited  Alexandria,  an  inhabitant  of 
that  city  besonght  him  to  spit  on  his  eyes  for  the  re* 
atoradon  of  sight — which  sacceeded.^  Bat  there  is  no 
reason  to  conclade  with  commentators,  that  it  was  in 
imitation  of  miraculoas  acts.  The  remedy  cannot  have 
been  ancommon.  Nor  is  its  repute  loet  entirely  even 
yet :  a  British  traveller  was  applied  to  for  it  in  the  year 
1814,  in  Nubia,  by  an  old  woman,  who  departed  well 
satiafied  of  its  efficacy.  ||  During  Captain  Cook^s  voy- 
age to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  he  was  solicit* 
ed  first  to  restrain  his  breath,  and  then  breathing  on 
the  eyes  of  an  old  savage  to  spit  on  them.1[ 

Cure  by  the  gaze  or  by  the  touch,  therefore,  and  at- 

*  Hieron^mua  in  Wta  8.  Hiiarion.     Op.  t.  it.  part  1.  ooi  7& 

f  Auguttinia  de  CWittte  DeL  Lihi  xxii.  e.  8. 

I  JPCmy  Hilt.  Nat.  lib.  xiviiL  e.  22,     liareeUnt  de  Medieunentlip 

«.afloLse^27a 

S  AMtomttf  is  Titi  Va^Mnan.     TacUits  Historia»  lib.  iv.  e.  81. 
I  X%K  Trsf  ai%  p.  88^  84k     A  priett  applied  tha  lame  ramedy  for 
bcadaeh. 

t  Cook,  Third  Voyage,  [1778]  b.  it.  eb.  10.  ▼.  u.  p.  481. 
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tempting  the  restoration  of  sight  by  snperstilioiis 
medies,  have  extended  far  beyond  the  precincts  of  these 
northern  regions. 

Those  miracolous  cures,  where  a  lively  sensation  is 
excited  in  the  patient  without  any  external  cause,  are  re- 
ferred by  the  more  skilful  to  the  power  of  imagination* 
But  the  discerning  will  ever  despise  the  astounding 
narratives  of  persons  ready  to  determine  without  en- 
quiry, and  that  complaisant  credulity,  which  is  prepar- 
ed  to  admit  absurdities  as  true,  in  proportion  to  the 
boldness  of  assertion. 

Virtue  of  WaiUr  and  of  Salt* — ^The  simplest  ingredi- 
ents were  converted  to  superstitious  purposes,  whether 
from  their  intrinsic  virtues,  whether  from  tiioee  im- 
parted to  them  by  the  fertility  of  lancy.  Since  time 
immemorial,  medicinal  waters,  throughout  Scotland, 
of  acknowledged  efficacy,  have  been  the  resort  of  vale- 
tudinarians. The  ancients  having  worshipped  divini- 
ties of  tiie  fountains,  and  mortals  having  undergone 
lustration  at  their  limpid  sources ;  possibly  on  subver- 
sion of  the  heathen  mythology,  that  veneration  which 
its  deities  received,  was  transferred  to  those  whom 
later  generations  had  elevated  to  the  rank  of  saints  and 
prophets.  As  pagan  rites  were  not  altogeth^  rejected 
by  the  earlier  Christians,  neither  did  the  Protestants 
absolutely  refuse  an  admixture  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonies  with  their  own.  Besides,  the  unavoidable 
coincidence  of  the  pagan  festivals  with  those  of  the 
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■anelified,  who  were  canonised  by  the  apoetolic  eee, 
conepired  to  perpetuate  the  eaperatttioos  tribute  paid 
at  places  oonaeerated  to  thdr  memory* 

Names  are  preserved  where  rites  are  forgotten* 
Fountains  beside  the  chapel  of  Craikquerrelane  on  a 
hill  at  Locbgrevern,  were  frequented  for  various  dis* 
tempers : — **  and  sundrie  and  divers  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  from  all  countries,  doe  conveen  and  gad- 
der togidder  to  this  chappell  in  the  spring  tyme^  one 
day  before  St  Ptitrick-mess^y :  and  drinking  eveiie 
one  of  them  of  this  spring  and  fresh  water,  alleadge^ 
that  it  shall  recover  them  to  their  healthes  againe — 
and  vses  the  same  yearlie.  Once  a  tyme  in  the  yeare, 
certaine  of  them  doeth  come  for  pilgrimadgss,  and 
eertatne  others  in  respect  of  their  sicknes  bygone»  of 
the  which  they  have  recovered  their  health :  and  oer* 
tmne  of  them  for  their  sicknes  present :  and  so  they 
are  persuaded  to  be  restored  to  their  health,  by  the 
hdpe  and  assistanoe  of  that  belie  saint  and  drinkeing 
of  the  waters  that  is  to  be  hade  there,  in  the  high  craig 
and  rough  place/'* 

The  veneration  anciently  entertained  for  foantains 
has  been  testified  by  periodical  visits — not  entirely 
abrogated.  St  Fillan's  well,  in  the  parish  of  Comrie, 
was  visited  on  the  first  of  May  and  on  the  first  of 
August,  when  valetudinarians  encircled  it  thrice,  and 

*  Deaeriptione  of  Certaine  parts  of  the  Higblands  of  Scotland 
[ieea.1643]  in  US.     AdT.  Lib.  W.  S,  9a 
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drank  the  water  or  batbed  in  it     This  was  also  applied 
thrice  for  distempered  eyes*    Votive  offerings  of  rage 
or  linen  cloth  were  left  at  the  well,  and  a  stone  cast  on 
the  saint's  cairn.*    Formerly  patients  would  pass  the 
night  of  Saturday  beude  a  well  near  Drumcassio,  that 
they  might  be  present  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May.f 
The  waters  of  a  well  in  the  cave  of  Uchtrie  Macken, 
near  Portpatrick,  and  those  of  the  White  Lock  of 
Merton,  were  deemed  most  salubrious  on  the  first  San- 
day  of  May,  and  on  that  of  each  quarter  of  the  year*^ 
Sickly  children  were  carried  principally  on  the  former 
to  St  Anthony's  well,  near  Maybole.$    The  well  at 
Huntiogtower  or  Ruthven  was  resorted  to  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  May,  and  one  at  Trinity  Gask  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  which  is  the  first  Sunday  in  June.||     The  like 
will  be  found  of  many  others. 

Votive  offerings  were  deponted  at  sanctified  foun- 
tains, as  if  to  propitiate  the  tutelar  divinity  towards 


*  Baxter,  Ftariih  of  C<niirie»  ap  Stat.  Ace.  ▼.  xL  p.  181. 

t  Roberttath  Pariih  of  Kinowdin^  O'Neil,  ad  an.  1785^  in  MS.  apw 
Macfarlane  Geographical  Collection^  inMS.  ▼.  L  p.117. 

\  Archibald,  Account  Anent  Galloway,  in  MSb  ap.  Sibbald  Collection^ 
in  MS.  p.  233.  Synuony  Dcacripiion  of  Galloway,  ad  an.  1684.  This 
with  other  works  are  edited  by  Mr  Thomai  liaidand,  advocate^  who  hat 
laudably  oootributad  thus  to  preaerve  raritlei^  and  promote  the  study  of 
«tttiqoitiM. 

5  jtbercrummie.  Description  of  Carrict  in  Ma  «  This  is  called  St 
Helen's  well,  or  by  an  Ears  pronunciation,  St  Emus  Ibr  St  Antonie's 
well."     Adv.  Lib.  W.  2,  20. 

I    Perth  JC.  S.  R.  var.  loe. 


tWd«Mle%  or  tt  a  natiiml  «AsiM  of  grallnkte  ftt 
tile  benefit  reaped  from  tbeir  watere.  Any  triflinf 
aUaftiois  evea  a  pin  was  eoffeienl.  Threads,  regii 
portiene  of  apparel,  or  oF  bameae,  were  left  at  th6  well 
e^Craignolc,  in  the  pariah  of  AtocIi,  and  at  one  Bpring<» 
fng  from  the  moee  of  Melahach.* 

In  general,  eneh  fixintainB  were  vieited  on  the  fint 
iay  or  the  first  aabbath  of  May :  no  doabt  perpetoattog 
Bellane  by  the  former ;  and  by  the  latter  evincing,  per* 
bflfM,  that  in  ruder  soeiety  the  precise  oouree  of  tiSM 
reiqairee  some  speeifie  mark.  The  pilgrime  were  prin* 
eipaliy  women.  Oriael  Riehardeon,  when  taxed  with 
taperetitioQa  praetiees,  confeased  <^that  through  hir 
great  seiknes  and  infirmitie,  she  send  Margaret  Tail- 
yonr  to  Christ's  well,  to  feache  hir  ane  ]^nt  of  the 
waiter  thereof :"  and  the  messenger  acknowledged  thai 
she  went  **  there  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Maij  instaat» 
and  fetcht  to  hir  ane  pynt  of  waiter  forth  of  the  said 
well,  and  offerit  upon  ane  trie  ane  piece  of  the  said 
woman's  heid-muche^  that  send  lur :  and  that  she  gave 
iid.  to  the  puir  folk  in  hir  name/'f 

Various  properties  were  ascribed  to  the  waters  pf 
diflbrent  places*  Some  had  immediate  efiects;  the 
sanative  virtues  of  others  operated  slower,  and  they 
were  administered,  either  for  personal  or  Cor  tt«ital 


Pariah  of  Ayocfa,  ap.  S(aL  Jed.  ▼.  st.  p.  613.     JhnM- 
mmr  Pafiflh  of  Keoetbinoiit :  tfrw  v.  zlii.  p.  76. 

t  SUrUng  Kirk  SMsioa  Register  in  M&-.16»  22  May,  5  June  1617. 
IFaA«r— water ;  And-mticA^— bead«cap. 

F 
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disorden,  Intwiity  was  eored  by  a  veil  at  Stmihflt : 
Mveral  peraons  testified  to  tbe  preabytmry  of  Stirling 
in  1668^  that  having  carried  a  woman  diither,  '*tbey 
bad  stayed  two  nights  at  an  house  hard  by  the  well : 
that  the  first  night  they  did  bind  her  twice  to  a  stone 
at  the  well,  bat  she  came  into  the  boose  to  them,  being 
loosed  without  any  help :  the  second  night  they  bound 
her  over  again  to  the  same  stone,  and  she  returned 
loosed :  and  they  declare  also^  that  she  was  very  mad 
before  they  took  her  to  the  well,  but  since  that  time 
ahe  is  working  and  sober  in  her  wits.***  This  well 
was  still  celebrated  in  the  year  1723,  and  votive  <^Eer* 
ings  were  left :  but  no  one  then  surviving,  knew  that 
the  virtues  of  the  stone  were  in  request  Demolition 
of  the  chapel  containing  it,  had  been  ordered  by  the 
presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  about  the  year  1650,  to 
repress  the  superstitions  practised  within.f 

Strathfillan  became  celebrated  in  more  modem  times 
for  tbe  cure  of  that  deplorable  malady,  in  the  pool  dedica- 
ted to  StFillan,  wherein  patients  were  bathed,  and  dther 
slept  in  a  bed  in  tbe  chapel  dedicated  to  him,  or  were 
bound  to  a  ladder  or  a  stone ;  for  all  these  are  specifi- 
ed. *'  The  place  is  on  that  account  yearly  frequented 
by  people,  to  reap  the  benefit  entailed  on  these  waters> 
from  the  year  700  to  the  present :  and  the  vestige  of 

•  Sibbaid,  CollaoUoDi  in  MS.  p.  1 17. 

f  MaefMafUf  Gcographioal  Collectiom  in  MS.  v.l.  p.  154.  Datorip- 
tion  of  the  pariib  of  Muthill.  The  well  b  about  a  mile  S.  W*  of  Mo- 
thHl. 
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ihm  old  monastery  also  remaunB,  aod  ii  ated  for  tlio 
miM  valuable  end  with  the  waters,  to  the  Mowed  par* 
poae  of  oonferring  health  on  the  dtatreMed.  Aoeord- 
ing  to  Dempster,  if  the  patient  who  hat  been  booad 
at  night  is  foand  anboond  in  the  morning,  it  is  reek* 
oned  a  good  omen,  and  propitious ;  but  if  not  untied, 
he  is  pronounced  ineurable."*  It  has  been  affirmed^ 
tliat  about  two  hundred  insane  persons  were  carried 
thither  annoally  to  benefit  by  the  salutary  influence  of 
tbe  water.f  Animals  were  sometimes  liberated  supeiv 
naturally.  In  the  isle  of  Enhallow  a  horse  tied  up  at 
soDset  would  wander  about  through  the  night :  and 
while  the  kirk-session  took  cc^aizance  of  a  suspect- 
ed witch,  who  had  exercised  her  faculties  on  a  cow, 
«— the  animal,  though  firmly  secured,  was  found  to 
be  free  and  in  their  vicinity  when  the  investiga- 
tion closed4  The  mysterious  solution  of  the  apostle^s 
bonds  may  have  been  the  source  of  such  supersti- 

taons.0 

Immediate  dissolution  or  convalescence  was  expect*. 


*  Buchtman,  Rev.  John  Lanne,  Defence  of  the  Higfalandsriv 
pwl68^  22i.  tiondon  1794,  in  8to.  This  reference  hai  not  been  oIk 
•erred  In  any  of  Dempster'e  works. 

f  MeroKf  Journey  in  1792,  ▼.  i.  p.  282L 

I  Ben^  Insulamm  Orehedianim  DeseriptiOk  in  MS.  This  work  has 
bsen  kiet  within  four  or  fire  yeers.  Trial  of  Annie  Tailyeoar,  15  June 
ie94w  Bee  Ork,  f.  18i,  ISA. 

I  ji€iM,  ch.  zil.  ▼.  7.;  eh.  ivi.  ▼.  96^  27. 
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ed  on  B  dnuigbt  fvom  fi  well  at  Chader,  in  the  island 
of  Lewis,* 

Medicinal  and  prognostieatiye  virtues  were  ascribed 
to  the  waters  of  the  Dow  loch  in  the  county  of  Dam* 
fries*  One  was  enjoined  while  raising  the  vessel  each 
time,  containing  the  water,  to  pronounce  these  word% 
**  *I  lift  this  watter  in  name  of  the  Father,  Sone,  and 
Haly  Gaist,  to  do  gnid  for  thair  belth,  for  quhom  it  ia 
lifUtf  qabilk  wordis  sould  be  repeitit  thryse  nyiie 
tinses^^f  PKny  and  Yarro  speak  of  a  charm,  probably 
by  some  empiric,  to  care  the  gout,— >**  hoc  ter  novies 
eantare  jabet.":( 

South  HtaoMig  Wattr.-^liy  a  superstition  of  oncer- 
tain  origin,  though  not  peculiar  to  Scotland,  eztraer* 
dinary  qualities  were  found  in  south-running  water, 
with  whicb  other  two  precepts,  alike  singular,  were 
someUmes  involved— ^obeenring  rilence  and  dolhiog 
the  patient  in  a  wet  shirt.  The  ^*  rippillis"  were  ear- 
ed by  south-running  water,  and  an  unction  of  hogs- 
lard.  ||  A  sorcerer,  instructed  by  Satan,  ^'inBynnie 
Craigis,"  cured  a  woman  with  south-running  water 


•  IforiMme,  John,  Docriptioo  of  the  nbod  of  Levis  in  MSL 
ten  perhaps  ISSO— 169a 
t  Trkl  ef  Bwtie  Fistenom  l8Dee.ie07.  SecJmM.     Extranw 

tioB  k  aeonpnied  bj  >' God  bed  70a  in  the  oaflM  of  the  fkllicr^  «r 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

I   remade  Re Rustica, Ub.L  c&     F&^,  Hbt  Nei.  Kb.xxs.  cl7. 
i    PeriM  K.S.R.  13J26  May  iGSa 


from  **  the  Schireff-brayk  well,  and  outing  a  certaiD 
qaaDiity  of  salt  and  quheit  aboat  hir  bed  :'**  another 
patient  was  directed  to  pass  **  tbrie  severall  nyobtia  to 
a  8oaih*running  water,  and  to  waache  himaelf  nycbtlie 
therein.^f  George  Wilsone  being  conducted  to  a  per- 
son dieeaaed  '*  said  he  was  witchit,"  and  along  with 
other  remedies  prescribed  washing  *^  fra  the  kneis  doan 
with  aooth-rynyng  wattir."j: 

The  patient  drank  of  the  water ;  he  washed  with  it; 
or  his  ahirt  was  cast  into  the  place  whence  it  was  tak- 
en,  that  in  being  withdrawn,  the  virtue  imparted  might 
operate  his  cure.  A  noted  empiric  engaged  to  cure 
Elspeth  the  sister  of  John  Thomson,  at  Corachie,  **and 
for  this  effect,  callit  for  hir  sark,  and  desyrit  tua  of  hir 
oerrestfreindis  togo  with  him:  lykasJohne  and  William 
Thomaones,  hir  brethren,  being  sent  for,  past  in  the 
oicht  seasone  fraCorachie  towardis  Borley,  be  the  space 
of  twelff  myles,  and  inioynct  the  twa  brethren  nocht 
to  speik  ane  word  all  the  way,  and  quhat  euir  thay 
hard  or  saw  nawayis  to  be  effrayed :  saying,  it  micht 
be  that  thai  wald  heir  grit  rumbling  and  sie  vncouth 
leirfott  apparitiones,  hot  nathing  suld  annoy  thame: 
and  at  the  furde  be*eist  Burley,  in  ane  soutb-rynning 
watter  he  thair  wusche  the  sark ;  dureing  the  tyme  of 
the  quhilk  waschine  of  the  sark,  thair  was  ane  grit 
noyse  maid  be  fouUis  on  the  hyll,— beistis  that  arraiis 

•  Trial  of  James  Reid,  21  July  I60a     JUc.  Juti. 
t  Trial  of  Johne  Brugbe,  24  Nor.  1643.     Ree.  Just, 
I  BafyrudhoMM  K.  S.  R.  21  No?.  1617. 
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and  flichiered  in  the  water :  and  cuming  hatne 
the  Bark,  pat  the  samyn  vpon  hir,  and  careit  hir  of  hir 
■eiknes.''*  John  Neill,  in  Tweedmoath,  operated  a 
core  on  George  Rente  in  Fonlden,  '*  be  causing  his 
wyfe  to  wascbe  his  sark  in  south^rynnynge  watter,  and 
to  put  the  said  sark  thereftir  vpon  him.^f  Jonet  Stew- 
art, going  to  Bessie  Inglis,  '^  tuke  aS  hir  sark  and  hir 
mutche,  and  waischit  thame  in  south>rynnand  water, 
and  pat  the  sark  wat  vpon  hir  at  midnycht,  and  said 
thryis  over  '  In  the  name  of  the  Fader,  the  Sone,  and 
Haly  Gaist,^  and  fyret  the  water  and  brunt  stray  at  ilk 
Bwke  of  the  bed."  The  same  remedy  formed  an  in- 
gredient of  a  more  complex  prescription  to  Andrew 
Pennycuick.  Christian  Levingston,  by  Christian  Said- 
tor's  counsel,  **  bad  get  a  reid  cock,  quhilk  scho  slew, 
and  tuke  the  blude  of  it,  and  scho  buke  a  bannock 
thairof  with  floure,  and  gaif  the  said  Andro  to  eit  of  it, 
quhilk  he  could  not  preif.  Lykewise,  she,  at  Cristiane 
Saidler's  desyre,  tuke  ane  of  the  said  Andrei's  sarkis, 
quhilk  scho  gat  hir,  and  bad  hir  dip  it  in  the  wall  at 
the  bak  of  the  hous,  quhilk  scho  did,  and  brocht  it  in 
againe,  quhilk  Cristiane  Saidler  pat  vpon  him,  wat  as 
it  was, — being  verie  euill  at  eis,  and  gaif  him  to  vnder- 
stand  that  he  wald  get  his  health  be  this  meanis."| 

*  Trial  of  TbomM  Gretve,  1  Aug.  1683.  Rec.  Jusi,  He  operAtcd 
A  nmiltr  cure,  amply  by  caiuing  the  pAtient's  shirt  to  be  washed  in  south- 
nsnning  water,  And  put  on  him.     Lykat — therefore. 

t  Trial  of  Johne  Neill,  26  March  1631.     Rec,  Jusi. 

t  Trial  of  Jonet  Stewart  "in  the  Canogait;"  of  CristUo  Saidler  ia 
Blakhom,  18  Nov.  1597.     Rec,  Just,     Buke  a  ftannocAr-^baked  a  cake. 
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Clothing  in  a  wet  shirt  may  not  havt  beaa  an  iKilat- 
ed  remedy.  Martin  names  one»  who  to  cure  himself  of 
eold^  *'  walks  into  the  sea»  up  to  the  middle^  with  hia 
elotbe  on :  and  immediately  after  goes  to  bed  in  hia 
wet  cloths :  and  then  laying  the  bed-cloths  over  hin, 
procoree  a  sweat  which  removes  the  distemper."* 

A  well  in  Ireland,  by  which  pilgrims  were  content 
to  sit  daring  the  whole  night  of  May-eve,  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  amulets,  is  described  as  **  a  south-running 
spring  of  common  water/'f 

A  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  history 
only,  could  sanction  conjectures  on  the  source  of  thia 
superstition.  But  nothing  can  be  less  rational  than 
one  conclusion — that  washing  in  south-running  water 
corresponded  **  to  baptisms  in  the  name  of  Sathan*^ 

Resorting  to  the  use  of  water,  and  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  ablution,  aroused  suspicions  of  unlawful 
saperstition.  The  presumption  of  some  sinister  desigUf 
must  have  influenced  the  jury  in  convicting  a  woman 
'^  of  washing  the  inner  nuke  of  hir  plaid  and  aprone«^$ 
Imposing  sickness  on  one  at  sea,  and  washing  him 
with  salt  water  for  recovery,  are  coupled  as  oflfences 
alike   heinous  :  ||  and  having  carried  a  patient  to  be 

*   Marim,  Wcctern  Islands,  p.  iO. 

f   Riehardtonj  the   Folly  of  Pilgrimages  in  Ireland,  ch.  v.    p.  65. 
Dublin  1727,  in  8vo. 
t  Trial  of  Jobne  Bnighe,  1643,  ut  tup. 
5   Trial  of  Agnes  Seottie,  1616,  tii  tup. 
11    Trial  of  Jonet  Forsyth,  11  Nor.  1629.     Hec.  Ork.  f.  233.  v. 
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washed  Mvend  timw  in  tbe  Ma  after  euiiaetii 
eared  him,  was  eateemed  a  capital  crime.*  In  Joljr 
1647,  tbe  kirk*senioii  of  St  Cutbberls  resolved  oo 
intimating  publicly,  **  that  non  goe  to  Leith  on  lamb* 
■Ma*day,  nor  tak  thair  boraes  to  be  washed  that  day  ti& 
tbe  8ea."f  In  Ireland^  tbe  inhabitants  held  it  an  io- 
idolable  cnatom  to  drive  their  cattle  into  some  pool  or 
river  on  the  first  Sunday  of  August,  as  essential  to  the 
life  of  tbe  animals  during  the  year4 

Washing  being  a  sanctified  rite,  might  become  eoa- 
▼eraely,  like  other  sanctified  rites,  tbe  medium  of  sor- 
cery. When  the  Jews  were  purified,  and  had  washed 
their  clothes,  **  Aaron  offered  them  as  an  offering  be* 
fore  the  Lord.'*  Previous  to  ministeriog  tbe  sacrifices, 
he,  the  high-priest  and  his  sons  *^  shall  wash  their 
hands  and  their  feet,  that  they  die  not."  The  hands 
were  to  be  washed  over  a  heifer  which  had  never  drawn 
in  the  yoke,  slaughtered  in  a  valley  unsown.  Both 
hands  and  feet  were  to  be  washed  in  purification.^ 
The  latter,  as  a  ceremonial,  is  now  practised  extensive- 
ly in  foreign  countries.  || 

•  TrialofKaUierineBic^andaluif  Oreibik,7  Juoeieid.  lUe.(ML 
fcLi&r. 

t  Si  CuthberCt  K.  S.  R.,  29  July  164.7 ^voL  15g6_164a  f.  390. 

\  Fieri*  Description  of  the  County  of  Westmeath,  «d  an.  1688. 
ap.  Collectanea  de  Rebut  Hibernicis,  t.  i.  p.  121. 

§  Number$,  cb.  viiL  v.  20.  Etodutf  ch.  xxix,  v.  4.  ch.  xxx.  ▼.  19 — 21. 
Deuienmomy,  oh.  zzL  t.  3*»7. 

I  Moriofh  Travel^  p.  232.  Bright,  Travels,  p.  38,  may  be  oon- 
fulted  for  a  particular  description  of  tbe  ceremony,  as  performed  by  dig- 
nitaries of  the  cbureb,  and  by  royal  personages. 
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Silmce.^^Th9  bwurer  of  the  cttimdre  water  of  the 

Dow  Loeh,  to  a  patient  at  a  dietaneei  was  warned 

againat  aalotiag  or  speaking  to  any  one  on  the  way. 

Thomaa  Greave  enjoined  the  brothers  of  the  patient 

aeoonnpanying  him,  to  preserve  silence  during  their 

whole  journey  from  Corachie  towards  Burley,     Wat^r 

was  taken  in  silence  at  the  Turret  Port  of  Perth,  and 

carried  to  a  house  by  Isobel  Ualdane»  who,  on  her 

knees,  washed  a  child  with  it  in  the  name  of  the  Fa* 

iher.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  threw  the  water, 

togetlier  with  the  child's  shirt,  into  the  bum.    Another 

directed  south-running  water  to  be  taken  from  the 

river  Tay,  under  silence  both  going  and  returning,  and 

holding  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  to  the  north ;  and  she 

washed  a  patient.*     Sometimes  the  water  was  carried 

in  silence  at  midnight,  or  employed  after  sunsetf    In* 

junctions  of  silence  were  not  coupled  with  the  personal 

use  of  water  exclusively.     Patients  walked  around 

St  Tredweirs  Loch,  in  the  isle  of  Papa,  in  silence,  as 

often  as  was  deemed  sufficient  for  convalescence :%  and 

one  was  directed  to  pass  in  silence  around  the  *^  Cros 

kirk  of  Westbuster,  and  the  Loch  thairof,  before  sun- 

rising,"  for  recovery  of  his  health.} 

•  Perth  K.  S.  R.  16  May  162a  IsobeU  Halda&e.  13-^6  M«y  168a 
Margaret  Horniflcleugh. 

f  Trial  of  Katherine  Biglaodf  ut  tup,  JPerih  K.  &  R.  8  Sept.  ie2a 
Alexander  Lookhart. 

f  Brand,  DeseripUon  of  Orkney,  p.  A8b 

$  Trial  of  Katherine  Craigiek  16  June  1640.     Aae.  Or*.  £  192.  r. 
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Though  atttttioiis  be  foaod  daewhere,  sini^y  to 
pluckiDg  up  herbfl  in  silence  for  the  cure  of  fefrere,*  it 
appears  more  asaally  in  oonjunetion  with  water  here ; 
and  as  if  the  malady  were  absorbed  by  the  water,  pre- 
eaations  were  taken  that  no  one  sboald  pass  over  il  in 
that  dangerous  state,  and  be  infected.  Christian,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Smith  **  being  deidlie  seik,"  was  direct* 
ed  to  fill  a  vessel  with  sea-water  between  sanset  and 
dayset,  and  putting  three  stones  in  it,  carefully  to  pre- 
serve silence*  But,  meeting  her  husband,  he  com- 
manded her  to  speak,  when  he  was  seized  immediately 
with  her  distemper,  and  in  peril  of  his  life*f 

Interruption  of  silence  disturbed  the  necromantic 
process,  and  defeated  the  efficacy  of  the  charm.  The 
person  observing  it  was  in  a  mystical  state.  Thence 
the  commentators  on  Scripture  are  not  fortunate  in 
considering  an  injunction  of  silence  to  a  messenger, 
merely  as  for  the  purpose  of  dispatch,  as  when  the 
bearer  of  a  prophet's  staiF,  to  be  laid  on  the  face  of  a 
dead  child,  afterwards  brought  to  life,  was  warned, 
**  If  thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not;  and  if  any 
answer  thee,  salute  him  not  again."  The  mystical  or 
sanctified  condition  of  the  messenger,  was  not  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  breaking  silence :  and  thence  mar  the  pur- 
pose in  view.f 

•   TMert,  LW.  ▼.  ch.  4.  torn  1.  p.  385,  7,  9. 

t  Trial  of  KAtberine  Grant,  25  Nov.  1(183.      Rfc.  Ork.  f.  17a 
Case  of  Margaret  Hormseleugh,  1683»  mi  tup. 

I  Harmer,  Observations,  v.  11.  p.  321.     II  Ktngg^  cb.  iv.  v.  89. 
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Probably  the  rigid  obtervaDoe  of  rilonee  bad  tome 
raaemblanee  to  the  mystieal  state  of  the  dumb* 

Resort,  by  the  saperetitioae,  to  foantaine,  has  been 
oiiiTeml  at  all  times.  It  combiiies  mythology  with 
medieine :  the  veneration  of  the  tanetified  with  the  re- 
lief expected  through  their  roediatio^.  Bat  who  woold 
believe  that  miracaloua  cares  in  Britain  have  been 
vannted  by  the  credolous  of  the  nineteenth  eentary, — 
thai  because  a  patient  found  relief  from  immerrion  ia 
St  Winefrid^s  well,  **an  evident  miracle  has  been 
wrought  among  us."* 

Let  this  be  contrasted  with  the  fate  of  Sir  G^eorge 
Peckham,  a  pupil  of  Lilly  the  astrologer,  who  says, 
**  he  unfortunately  died  at  St  Winefrid's  well  in 
Wales,  in  which  well  he  continued  so  long  mumbling 
bis  paiar  nosiers  and  sancta  Winefireda  era  pro  me, 
the  cold  struck  into  his  body ;  and  after  his  coming 
forth  of  that  well  he  never  spake  more/'f 

Independently  of  the  veneration  of  the  Pagan  deities 
being  transferred  along  with  their  fanes  and  fountains, 
to  christian  saints,  whereby  the  resort  to  both  was  con- 
tinued, the  celebrity  of  some  may  have  had  other 
sources.  As  Moses  struck  water  from  a  rock,  so  did 
sanctified  personages  obtain  it  by  prayer,  the  sign  of 
the  cross:— or  fountains  burst  from  the  earth  where 
the  heads  of  martyrs  fell.     A  sanative  fountain  sprung 

•  MUner,  Miraeolous  Cuns  of  Wineftid  White  at  St  Wiaeftid*t  w«U, 
S8tb  June  1803^  p.  24b     Londoa  1806,  in  8fo. 
t  Xifly,  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  38. 
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at  Holy  wood  on  the  intercamon  of  St  Vmningf  and 
remained  still  in  repute  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  **  A  most  ugreeabitt  fountain^'  roee 
where  St  Patrick  waa  prompted  by  Divine  instinct  to 
impress  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  ground :  and  St 
Palladius  was  alike  successful,  on  removing  a  turf  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  obtain  water  for  bap- 
tism.  The  legends  of  the  saints  relate,  that  a  certain 
king  of  Lothian  condemned  his  daughter  Thenew, 
who  had  been  dishonoured  by  a  young  man  in  female 
attire,  to  be  put  to  death.  When  precipitated  in  a  car 
from  the  summit  of  a  rock,  the  pole  piercing  the  ground, 
a  limpid  fountain  burst  from  the  spot  which  flowed  for 
centuries.* 

In  the  north,  a  fountain  sprung  from  the  place  be- 
dewed  with  the  blood  of  "  St  Eric,  the  king."t  It  is 
said  that  St  Paul  was  beheaded  on  a  small  marble 
column,  formerly,  and  perhaps  yet  preserved  religious- 
ly under  an  iron  grating,  for  the  veneration  of  the  de- 
vout, in  a  church  near  Rome.  His  head  bounded 
thrice  on  falling  to  the  earth,  and  from  the  spot  struck 
each  time,  a  fountain  sprung.  All  three  were  endowed 
with  sanative  virtues.^ 

*  PiropnumSanetorufn,foh'XTxvi\\,r. — Flor:  A.D.  715.  Vjmning 
or  Winning,  **  sprung  of  a  noble  fiunily  in  Scothuid."^-Of  St  Fatriek» 
f.  Ux.  ▼ — Of  St  Polladins,  f.  xzv.  ▼.—Of  St  Thenew  or  ThenoAf  the 
mother  of  St  Kentigern,  f.  zzxvi*  ap.  Brev.  Aherdon.  1. 1 1. 

f  Ikrct  Glossartum  in  Tooe,  Xoella,  torn.  1.  coL  lOiS. 

I  Doubdan  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sunta,  oh.  7a  p.  605.  Paria  ISei, 
inito. 
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nrom  ihew  and  similar  oaoMSi  welk  wen  beli«T«d  to 
be  goardad  by  prandiDg  powers. .  It  is  tlienoe  probably 
ibai  libationB,  or  even  devotions  are  performed  in  com^ 
piiance  with  ancient  prBCtice>  by  tbe  crowned  heads 
of  Denmark,  at  a  spring  near  Copenbageo,  annuallyi 
sa  a  propitiation  for  the  year  :*  and  that  modern  tra« 
vellcrs  have  found  the  personal  ornaments  of  savagse 
left  as  votive  offerings  at  fountains  in  the  most  remote 
regions.^ 

Possibly  in  later  era%  sanctified  wells  were  resorted 
to  as  much  for  amusement  and  traffic,  as  for  sopersti* 
tious  ends.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  young  men  con- 
dncted  themselves  "  propbanelie  on  the  Sabboathes  in 
drinking,  playing  at  futte-ball,  danceing,  and  passing 
fra  paroche  to  paroche*--*and  sum  passis  to  St  Pbitallis 
well  to  the  offence  of  God,  and  ewill  of  mony.*':(  Dt 
Plot  observes,  that  it  was  usual  formerly  to  adorn 
with  boughs  and  flowers,  such  wells  as  were  eminent 
for  curing  distempers,  on  the  saint's  day  whose  name 
tbe  well  bore,  the  viutors  ^  diverting  themselves  with 
cakes  and  ale,  and  a  little  musickand  danceiDg."|| 

A  public  statute  of  the  year  1579,  prohibited  pil- 
grimages to  wells,  among  other  superstitious  practices : 
and  a  Tchement  denunciation  issued  from  the  Privy 
Council  in  1629,  levelled  evidently  against  the  Roman 

•  Janes  Travels,  1822,  etc.  t.  1.  p.  4& 
I  Janut*  Eipedition  to  the  Roeky  Mountttns,  ▼.  ii.  p.  283. 
\  Prttbyterie  Bvik  of  Abgrdmy  19  June  1607,  in  MS. 
I   Plot,  Staffordshire,  ch.  viii.  $  80,  p.  Sla 
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CathoUe  portioii  of  the  eommnnity  io  gmend,  whila  at 
the  eame  time  proving  the  reviyal  and  pemmnenee  of 
the  custom.  It  leems  not  to  have  been  enongfa  that 
eongregations  were  interdicted  from  the  pnlpit,  pre« 
cediog  the  wonted  period  of  resort,  or  that  individaals 
hnmbled  on  their  knees,  in  public  acknowledgement 
of  their  oflfencci  were  rebuked  or  fined  for  disobedi* 
enee*  Now  it  was  declared  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  superstitious  resort  **  in  pilgrimages  to 
chappellis  and  wellis,  which  is  so  frequent  and  common 
in  this  kingdome,  to  the  great  offence  of  God,  scandall 
of  the  kirk,  and  disgrace  of  his  Majesteis '  govem«- 
ment :"  that  commissioners  cause  diligent  search  **  at 
all  such  pairts  and  places  where  this  idolatrous  super- 
stition is  used :  and  to  take  and  apprehend  all  snche 
persons  of  whatsoraever  rank  and  qualitie,  whom  they 
sail  deprehend  going  in  pilgrimage  to  chappellis  and 
wellis,  or  whome  they  sail  know  thameselffes  to  be 
guiltie  of  that  cryme,  and  to  commit  thame  to  waird," 
until  measures  should  be  adopted  for  their  trial  and 
punishment.* 

Nevertheless,  this  custom  seems  to  have  been  en* 
grafted  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  insomuch,  that  un« 
til  a  late  period,  multitudes  from  the  western  isles  con* 
tinned  their  resort  so  zealously  to  a  well  near  the  cha- 
pel of  Grace,  and  distinguished  by  the  same  name  in 

*  Commiuion  against  Jendttt  Prietts,  or  Commynicttnii  and  Poputo, 
going  in  Pilgrimage,  25  July  1629.  Recardt  of  thit  Privy  Cofm4Hl,  in 
M&  vol.  16S9— 1630,  foL  Hh  174. 
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a  A«rlliem  purlriiy  that  io  ibe  opinimi  of  a  deigynwB 
of  that  diatrieli  **  notbisg  slhari  of  yioloooe  oould  ro- 
•train  thrar  auperstitios."* 

The  laws  of  the  aouthern  part  of  the  IdDgdom^  from 
a  very  early  date,  prohibited  eaperetitioiif  resort  to 
welle.  Those  of  the  Lombards  coDJoiniag  sacrilege  and 
incantation  in  the  same  sentence,  forbid  the  sapersti- 
tions  practised  there.f 

The  waters  of  the  river  Choaspis,  in  Persia,  was 
employed  chiefly  in  magical  rites,  and  for  the  use  of 
monarchs.|  The  dying  are  left  to  perish  by  the  Gan- 
ges. In  the  course  of  preceding  centuries,  and  especi- 
ally while  the  crusaders  had  subjugated  Palestine,  even 
the  waters  of  the  river  Jordan  were  brought  to  Europe 
for  baptising  the  children  of  potentates ; — and  formerly, 
as  at  present,  a  pilgrimage  from  distant  regions  carries 
tbonsands  of  individuals  annually,  to  perform  their  ab* 
lotions  in  this  sanctified  stream.  || 

Salt — Among  the  multifarious  ingredients  of  super* 
stitious  ceremony,  none  is  more  essential  than  salt.  It 
has  been  used  as  a  passport  to  salvation,  and  as  an  ex« 
polsor  of  the  Satanic  host  In  the  age  of  Elisha^  the 
Jewish  prophet,  its  virtues  were  established  in  one 

•  Shaw,  History  of  the  Province  of  Moray,  (IT!5,)  p.  S6&    Elgin 
1827, in  4to. 
f  De  ArhHs,  Lib.  iL  tit  38. 1. 1.  ap.  Lindeftbrog,  p.  635. 
^  JLucianut,  NecyoiDantia,  $  7*  vide  not  ap.  Opera,  t.  i.  p.  465. 
I    Tum€r,  Tour  to  the  Lerant,  v.  ii,  p.  811. 
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of  all  oUaikM»  hj  tkc  Mnne  iailHuliini :  not 
Mi  it  ever  4eficK9C  m  Am  ■Miiliif  of  tlM  Rotnaos. 
It  was  as  iagreAent,  aHke  »  pore  regions  riCai^  aft 
It  «f  aorcerj,  aad  a  ■wdiciaal  applkatioii*-^ 
an  thoe  difcreat  ckaiaeCcn,  it  hw  beeft 
caqriojad  ia  Seotlaad. 

Sfigvii  patia  tlwnovA  of  aa  infrnt  tliefint  tiaM 
itctttaa  the  hoooe  of  a  rtvaagcr,  in  defeet  of  irlii<di»  a 
finr  gfaias  of  odt,  perlniK  awd  oc%iaal]y,  are  sabotH 
tatod.^— Ia  Nordinoiberlaad,  it  reearei  odt,  bread  and 


IntlieUeofMaD,  «  no  one  will  go  oat  on  any 
terial  effiuri»  witliont  taking  aome  oalt  in  tbeir  pockets ; 
mneh  len  remore  from  one  kooae  to  another :  many 
pnt  oat  a  child  or  take  one  to  narae  witboat  salt  being 
interchanged." — The  neccaritona,  thoagh  almost  fam- 
ished in  the  streets,  refose  food,  unless  salt  be  conjoin- 
ed In  the  benevolenccf 

Many  of  the  saperstitions  regarding  it,  seem  %b  be 
derived  from  remote  antiquity.  Salt  was  considered 
A  substance  the  most  acceptable  to  the  gods4    Salted 


*  Hulehintonf  VUw  of  Northumberland,  ▼.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  4^  Gifh 
to  Injanit* 
t  WaULron,  Deicription  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  (1720—1730,)  p.  187. 
I  Plato f  as  quoted  by  Plutarch^  Sympos.  prob.  i.  ap.  Op.  t.  11.  p. 
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entered  every  taoiifiee  of  the  Boraane.*  It  wu 
enjoined  to  tbe  Ugh  priest  of  the  Jew«»  *<with  aH 
tyne  oAeringe  thou  ehidt  offur  nlu^f  Nothing  eoold 
W  more  flttietified :  and  iberilnlt,  to  be  oa^  in  aadf 
iMee  lyy  the  BgypthuMi  waa  proonred  by  the  prieata  of 
Jnj^ler  Auunon,  from  deaerta  aronnd  the  temple  of 

^Aia  divlni^,  aa  preferaUe  to  that  of  the  aaa.t 

Tbe  oelebralion  of  baptiam  in  Seodand  by  a  kymaQ» 
waa  afterwarda  confirmed  by  m  prieat  admimstaring  a 
particle  of  aalt.  The  Dieeretalia  explain,  that  tbe  oat 
affile  eonaeerated  aak  in  the  month  of  one  about  to  be 
baptinad,  la  for  randeving  the  rite  more  effioaooua.  Bat 
it  ia  to  be  rather  andeietood  literally,  aa  for  av^tiog 
damoniao  inifliieaee.il  Many  rdUgbna  cer«noniea  wem 
denaed  for  the  expnlaion  of  malerolent  beingBi  aa  wall 
ia  for  apirltnal  proteetaon.  Great  coinoidenee  may  be 
Meogniaed  between  the  Pagan  coatomay  and  thoae  of  tiie 
early  Chiiati«ia.  The  tifene  baa  been  when  rither  peojde 
were  tbe  children  of  the  same  parenta,  and  contended 
for  the  aaperiority  of  those  teneta  and  enatoma  which 
diey  foatered  indiTidually. — ^Adminiataring  salt  in  biqh: 
liam  is  yet  preserved  by  the  cevembniea  of  the  Roman 
chareb. 


•  PUny,  Hist  Nat.  Lib.  zzxL  c  41. 

t  Levitaew,  eh.  i5.  ▼.  la     Numben,  eh.  xTiiL  t.  19. 

f  Ammm^  dm  Etptditiona  Al«midri,  Lib.  iii  e.  1.  The  Egyptim 
priests  abstained  irotn  salt,  PhUarch^  ut  sup. 

i  Onrtiofi,  Decreulia,  part  iiL  de  Conseoratione  DistiiketiO)  3.  Aquam 
sale  conspersa.  Distinctio  4:  De  ConsecratioDe~it  insidias  Diabqlf 
avcrtit  et  a  phantasmatis  Teriutiis  homines  defendit.** 

G 
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Salt  was  the  nngle  ingredieDt  eropbyad  in 
poanding  holy  water,  arteanud  of  taeh  loaffidile  virtaa 
in  expelling  demonsy  and  in  aanctifying  the  rd%idiia 
rites  of  Scotland.    Perbapa'a  cerreaponcUng  myutietl 
lotion,   called   "  remedie  watter  fiHrspeking/^  rawup^ 
bled  it  in  medieine.    When  a  onlprit  waa  accaaid  <if 
repairing  to  the  house  of  Elsjpeth  Sandiaon^  who  vMto 
bereft  of  her  senses — and  of  preparing  a  water  *'ya 
call  the  reinedie  watter  forspddng :  an^  took  waiter 
into  ane  roiind  oape,^  and  went  out  into  the  byxe :  and 
took  sumithing  out  of  your  parse  lykTnto  great  aalt, 
and  did  oaat  thairin,  and  did  spit  thrie  aererall  tjrmes 
in  the  samen:  and  ye  confeat  yourself,  when  ye  had 
done  so^  ye  mmckU  m  bktSj  quhilk  is  ane  NoTne  terme^ 
quhUk  is  to  say  ye  blew  your  braith  ibairin : .  and  tbairf 
after  ye  sent  it  to  the  said  Elspetb  with  the  servaad 
woman  of  the  hous,  and  bad,  that  the  said  Elspeth  sonld 
be  wasehet  thairin,  bands  and  fnt,  and  sebo  sonld  be 
als  boll  as  ever  echo  was."* 

Salt  was  an  ingredient  in  the  most  compound  pra- 
scripUons,  and  administered  in  its  simplest  form,  in 
consistency  with  all  mystical  expedients.  Aliesone 
Nisbet  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  woman  in  labour, 
by  **  causeing  take  ane  pan  fiUit  with  bet  watter,  with 
certane  salt  cassin  thairin ;  and  aftir  heitting  thairof 
vpone  the  fyre,  quhill  it  was  seitbing  and  bellowing 

•  TrUl  of  Mareoun  Riehart,  aliai  Langland,  89  May  1689.  Whe- 
ther the  date  of  some  of  the  trials  is  1689,  or  1633,  is  doubtful.  Also 
Junchii  maj  be  aunclU,  Rec*  Ork,  f.  48.  y. 
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ImM — wmMchmog  of  the  Mik  persona  tludrwiUii  bir  Icg- 
gm  and  fiait  downwardb :  and  be  the  dipjug  ihaireftar 
of  her  fiagaria  in  the  waiter)  qahairat  the  laid  Alieaone 
pnai  thryae  widd^raohynnia  about  hir  bed,  DintteriBf 
oat  eertaine  ebarmee  in  ynknawin  wordis,  and  retnm- 
log  bnk  thryae  southwards  about  the  bed ;  and  thair- 
eftor  be  enming  to  the  fyre  with  the  said  pan  and  wat- 
ter  fhairin,  and  casting  thewatler thaurvpon,  andquhom* 
mclUng  the  pan  vpone  the  fyre,  with  the  pronnnoeing  of 
tbir  feirful  wordis,  **  Banes  to  the  fyre^  and  sanll  to 
the'doTill," — whieh  aooomplished  the  cure.* 

Another  padent  was  cured  by  south-running  wat«r, 
and  **caalu^  a  certane  quantise  of  salt  and  quheit 
aboul  hir  bed,"  as  previously  observed*  Likewise  the 
reaaedy  which  comprehended  burning  straw  at  each 
comer  of  a  patient's  bed^  may  be  recollected»f 

ThiseembinaliDn  of  wheat  and  salt  was  propitiatory, 
an  exemplified  amoog  the  Romans.  It  was  iududed 
in  the  Jewish  oblations.  Formerly  in  Ireland,  the 
public  functionaries  and  thmr  attendants,  were  sprink- 
led with  wheat  and  salt,  by  women  in  the  streets,  and 
by  girls  from  the  windows  of  their  apartments.^  In 
otfier  countries,  those  subject  to  the  Russian  dominion, 
bread  and  salt  are  ofiered  as  congratulory  to  strangers.  || 

•  Trnl  of  AUoone  Niabet,  25  July  1632.  IUc»  Jiut,^Widdenchyr^ 
nih  against  the  ootme  of  the  iun. — QMhameBing,  inTerting.' 
t  Trial  of  Jamas  Reid»  160a— Of  Jonat  Stewart,  1507.  ut  sup. 
I  Camdefh  Britannia,  by  Gou^,  i,  ir,  p.  469. 
H  Xer  Porter  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  37.     Presented  to  the  Grand  Duke 
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Wheat  was  in  itielf  an  aeeeptable  oAriaff  to  Um 
gods.  Hen>dottts  witasitad  oUations  to  IKaaa,  b; 
tba  Thiaeiaa  and  PaMian  women,  wbo  did  not  oo»- 
ttdar  rdipooa  rites  aa  anctified*  nnieea  oonjoinad  with 
wheat  straw.  The  Hyperboreans  of  bis  era,  tXBO^ 
mitted  conseerated  things  in  wheat  atraw,  to  tbo  teafr- 
ple  ot  that  goddess  in  Deles.* 

One.  of  Noma's  praeepts  was,  not  to  saerifiea  without 

grain.t 

Therefore  salt  and  wheat  were  propitiatory  oArings 
among  the  aneients*  Whenee  under  various  modifiea* 
tlons,  both  eame  into  repute  among  the  modems  in 
mystieal  oeremonies* 

Beddes  their  applkation  for  soothing  human  mala* 
dies,  salt  and  wheat  were  used  in  oombination  aa  a 
charm  for  Simula-  Some  of  eaeh  was  bound  in  a  eloth 
to  a  cow's  bom,  as  a  preservative  from  disease  :t  and 
salt  and  wheat  bread  were  put  into  a  eow*s  ears,  wiA 
certain  ceremonies  analogous  to  propitiatory  sacrifice^ 
to  render  the  milk  productive.  || 

Miclutl  at  Tcherkaak,  "on  a  magnificent  gold  ■alTtr,'*  and  to  tha 
Ruatian  munon  at  Kiakhta  on  rttnrning  from  China— -TYmOowiH 
Travdii  ▼.  il  p.  4S6. 

•  Herodoiuh  lib-  !▼•  §  33. 

t  Philordb,  in  Numa,  ap.  Op.  t.  L  p.  70. 

t  North  BwrwA  JOrkSettion  SegUigr^  in  MS,  16  Oct.  1608.  Adm 
OiUiei  and  hit  wife. 

II  HumMe  SIrk  Semm  Regi$i€r,  in  M&  16  Sept  I64a  Agnes 
Gourlay. 
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PoAiibljr,  irhm  put  amdng  the  milk  fijnti  drawn  from 
a  eov  after  calving,  it  may  be  oonndered  aa  having 
been  designed  originally  in  propitiation  :*  and  when 
Arown  into  the  ehnm,  as  an  expoltor  of  demons,  or  an 
antidote  to  demoniac  inflaence.  Elbha  cast  salt  into  a 
weU,  which  will  admit  of  the  same  explanation.f 
.  Burying  a  living  animal  with  a  qoantity  of  salt,  may 
be  rather  viewed  as  pn^tiatory  of  an  evil  sfnrit :(  One 
tnmformatioD  of  Hecate  was  to  a  cat»-«Salt  is  dis* 
Iribiited  by  a  certain  tribe  in  India,  in  atonement  for 
UDiikg  a  cat  It  is  an  offering  in  relation  to  a  divinity 
of  the  infernal  rq;ions. 

Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  throwing  salt  spilled 
at  taUe,  oyer  the  left  sbonlder.  It  may  be  in  atonement 
for  the  evil  apprehended  from  the  falling  of  so  predous 
ftanbstanee.  If  it  '^falletb  towards  a  man  at  the  ta- 
ble, itportendeth  in  common  consent,  some  ill  news/'|t 
If  falling  towards  the  &re,  resentment$ 
•  About  the  same  time  that  the  mistress  of  a  family 
ID  Ireland  was  accustomed  to  send  salt  into  the  field,1f 
the  celebrated  mathematician,  Napier  of  Merohiston, 
proposed  to  make  the  *'  land  mair  profitable  than  it 

•  CTfv,  Fteidi  of  KXUbbtu,  Sut  AoeL  ▼.  xvi,  p.  18L 
t  Tkier$t  t.  L  p.  00.     "  People  are  lupendtious  who  throw  nit  into 
a  chum,  leit  the  produetioii  of  butter  may  be  prevented. " 
f  Trial  of  Ifobell  Toimg,  1689.  tUtup. 
I  Parkin's  Diseoune^  eh.  liL  p.  72.  Cambridge,  1608,  in  12ma. 
S  Same$ey,  EAMINeOAOnA^  p.  271. 
Y  CamdeHt  Britannia,  ▼.  iv.  p.  470. 
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was  befoir,  be  the  sawing  of  salt  upone  it.^*  Saper- 
stiitions  practices  may  have  disclosed  its  fbrtiliniig 
qualities.  t 

:  In  both  countries  it  has  been  cnstonnoy  to  pal  salt 
on  a  corpse.  In  the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, separate  portions  of  salt  and  earth  are  so  em- 
ployed :  indicating,  perhaps,  the  relics  of  propitiation. 

Salt,  or  salt  and  water,  was  applied  anciently  for 
distempered  eyes.f  But  its  superstitious  uses  have 
been  much  more  extensive  than  its  medicinal  applica- 
tion. Indeed,  to  produce  a  substance  which  the  igno* 
rant  had  never  seen, — to  cause  it  vanish  by  the  aim* 
plest  expedient, — and  then  to  restore  its  integrity  by 
another,  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  awaken  super- 
stition. 

.  In  the  absence  of  satisfactory  explanations,  the  su* 
perstitious  use  of  salt  may  be  referred  generally  to 
some  contemplation  of  demoniac  influence.  Yet  **  the 
devil  abhorred  salt,  as  the  emblem  of  immortality," — 
tbence  it  "  was  consecrated  by  the  Papists,  as  profiting 
the  health  of  the  body,  and  for  the  banishment  of  de- 
mons.^:|: 

Travellers  relate  that  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  throw  salt 
into  the  fire,  as  an  antidote  to  mischief  from  an  evil 


*  JBirrel,  Diareyi  ad  an.  1598.  p.  47. 

-f  Adomnan  in  vita  ColumbaB»  lib.  it.  cap.  7.     Ordricu$  VitaHt  Hia- 
toria  EcelesiasUca.  ap.  Duchetne,  p.  40. 
\  iiorerinu9  Papatus,  p.  ]53>  154. 
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eye  :*  or  before  loading  their  camels  on  a  journey—* 
'*  eonelading,  as  the  blue  flame  arises,  that  every  evil 
genius  is  banished«''f  Is  thdr  presence  indicated  by 
blue  ?  has  this  sulphureous  hue  any  relation  to  the  in- 
gredioats  abounding  most,  according  to  vulgar  preju* 
dice  in  the  ordinary  abode  of  Satan  ?  At  a  memorable 
eonveation  of  sorcerers  with  him  their  chief,  in  North 
Benviok  church,  in  the  year  1590,  the  light  of  a  can- 
dle *'apperit  blew.^:|:  When  a  patient  had  passed 
Uirongb  a  sktto  of  yam  twice,  *'  it  was  burnt  in  ane 
grit  fyre  quhilk  tnmit  haillelie  blew/'$ 

m.  Beservmg  DUecue. — ^The  fiibles  of  the  ancienti 
figure  (he  reservation  of  those  distempers  which  might 
have  afflusted  mankind  in  Pandora's  box,  from  whence 
ihey  escaped  to  overwhelm  the  world. 

If  the  Scotish  sorcerers  were  thought  capable  of  in- 
action and  cure ;  if  the  credulous  invested  them  with 
unlimited  faculties,  they  did  not  deny  them  the  power 
of  modifying  or  controlling  the  means  of  miMshief. 
Thus  they  could  sicken  one  at  will :  they  could  restore 
bim  to  health :  they  could  hold  his  malady  in  suspense, 
or  lay  it  dormant,  to  be  excited  and  let  loose  as  occasion 

*  iVcode,  DeKriptioa  of  the  BwC,  ▼.  L  p.  181. 

t  Bwrekkanlit  Travels  in  Nobia,  p.  169. 

t  Triftl  of  Jobnne  Feane  oHas  Cwnioghanie,  26  Dee.  1590.  Ree. 
JvM.  A  bluish  light  of  a  candle  is  alloded  to  in  the  proeeedings  re- 
Swdlng  ChrialiaD  Shaw  in  160S. 

$  Trial  of  Tbonas  Greave,  1923,  ut  ntp. 
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■hoald  r8qmro :  or  Ihay  could  tmifer  it  ionnodhitoljr 
from  ono  ammated  being  lo  aaothor. 
•  As  if  water,  wherein  a  patient  waehed,  had  beoone 
impregnated  with  the  dietempoTf  preeaatione  wave 
taken  to  east  it  oat  in  eueh  a  phice  that  none  could  ha 
infected  by  pawing  over  iL  Thu%  it  waa  preanmed^ 
that  the  malady  migbt  be  dleeogaged  and  ready  for  » 
new  inflation.  It  ii  eaid,  that  in  the  Highlanda  a  eat 
In  waehed  in  the  watw  which  has  eerved  for  the  abia* 
tion  of  an  invalid :  as  if  the  dieeaae  abeorbed  6tom 
one  living  creature  conld  be  received  by  another,  ua» 
stead  of  being  let  free. 

Saperetition  admittedf  that  a  distemper  once  aotive 
might  be  kept  dormant  and  ready  for  renewing  its  rava- 
ges* Long  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  save  a  colpfift 
by  contesting  that  the  indictment  contained  <<  ane  gvea 
senskssnessi  that  ane  seiknes  sold  be  laid  beneth  ane 
bam  dur :  because  ane  seiknes  can  nocht  be  inharent» 
but  in  ane  leving  creatonn"*  But  these  words  involva 
a  very  profound  question  in  physiologyi  namdyi  the 
ote  of  disease ;  and  whether  the  germ  of  infection  can 
east  independently!  or  must  be  always  in  union  with^ 
%nd  operating  on  an  animated  sulgect. 

Our  progenitors  assumed  that  it  might  be  held  in 
reserve. 

Agnes  Sampson  was  convicted  of  curing  Robert 
Kersy  of  a  disease   'Maid  on  him  be  ane  Westland 

•  TriiU  of  Ittobell  Youog,  1629.  iK  <Hp. 
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wmhe  ^pibea  he  mm  M  Dom&eisy  qobiik  aoiktias  seh^ 
tiuik  rptme  hirMlf»  and  Mpit  tbe  saiMa  with  gril 
frnniiig  and  lonneiil  qnfcill  the  mMme»  al  qahilk  tjma 
Aair  wns  aoe  grit  dyn  hard  in  tbe  bone:  quhilk  e«k« 
nee  anho  coiet  of  bireelf  in  the  olei%  to  the  eflbct  ane 
caftt  or  dog  myebt  half  gottin  the  eamin :  and,  noiwkh-* 
atanding,  the  eamin  was  laid  ypone  Alexander  Douglas 
io  Dalkeytfa,  qnha  dwyiut  and  deyit  thairwitb ;  and 
the  said  mnqohill  Robert  Kers  was  maid  baill."* 

This  will  afford  an  OlostraUon  of  the  Highland  ons^ 
toas.  The  sorceress  seems  to  have  designed  that  sortie 
animal  should  receive  infection  of  the  distemper  then 
diangagedy  whiehy  nevertheless,  aoeidentally  eoatami- 
aaled  a  man,  and  proved  fatal.  Tbe  principle  is  not 
unlike  that  aesnmed  in  another  cassb  where  the  shirt 
of  a  patient  beii^  carried  to  an  empiric,  who  should 
ascerteinfais  malady  or  cure  it;  beeaclaimed,  '^  AUaoe 
Ihe  witchcraft  appointit  for  ane  vther  hes  lichtit  vpon 
Um  V*  but  it  bad  not  yet  reached  bis  beartf 

'  lY.  ThDiOftrrnv  ZX00i(ise,-^Demonograpbers  in<» 
slanee  ihe  transferenee  of  disease  in  illostratton  of  their 
fiiyonrite  maxim,  that  Satan  promotes  misdbief  from 
expecting  benefit  by  the  cbaDge4 

It  is  related,  that  the  Countess  of  Lothian,  **  being 
vexed  with  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  implored  the  help  of 

*  TVial  of  Agocs  Sampson,  1590,  ut  sup.     Warloc-^wmrd, 

f  Trial  d  Thomas  Greare,  ieS&  ui  tup. 

f  Modmus  Demonomaiiia,  lil»t  iii.  e.  2.  p.  949. 
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a  notable  warloidi,  by  a  bye-mone  call«d  Fkfg^smr^ 
who  oondesoended  to  heal  her,  hot  with  the  eonditioiiy 
that  the  sore  shooM  fiill  on  them  she  lored  test: 
whereunto  she  agreeing,  did  oonvaleaoe ;  bat,  the  Btfrl 
her  husband  found  the  boil  in  his  throat,  of  whi^  he 
died  shortly  thereafter.*** 

The  traiMiferenee  of  disease  eouM  be  operated  menriy 
by  wishes,  and  grasjnng  the  hand  of  the  intended  aaf- 
ferer.f  Many  charms  were  employed  to  reli0ve  a  wo- 
man of  the  pain  imposed  on  her  by  Helen  Pul^  a 
midwife,  on  whom  they  reedled  by  such  sapematand 
means,  and  proved  i«tal4 

A  woman  was  cured  by  diterent  mystical  eiqpedieatB 
and  certain  enchanted  yam :  but  her  malady  infcet- 
ing  <' James  Liddell,  cordiner  in  Spote,  at  his  cuming 
first  over  the  dnr,  quhair  the  said  inchanlit  yum  wes 
laid,  qahairby  scho  convalescit  and  he  dece]8sit*"§ 

The  distemper  might  pass  through  a  succession  of 
animated  beings  before  proving  mortal,  nor  was  it 
transferred  indispensably  to  the  human  species.  K»- 
therine  Greive  pactioned  for  the  cure  of  Ekpeth  Tail- 
yeoiir  ^'  deadlie  diseasit— and  immediatlie  helped  hir 
and  took  the  seiknes  of  hir,  and  cuist  it  on  ane  calf. 


*  Scoi^  Staggering  State,  p.  109.     The  sufierer  seema  to  have  been 
WiUiam,  Earl  of  Lothian,  who  died  in  1675. 

\  Trial  of  Katberine  Jonesdochter,  2  Oct.  1616.     JRec.  Sktt,  f.  3SL  ▼. 
\  Trial  of  AlieMne  Nisbet,  1623.  %U  »i$p, 
§  Trial  of  Isobetl  Young,  ut  tup. 
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ud  immediiitf ie  ibe  aalf  died.''*  A  womin  was  oared 
fcy  tnuHfereDoe  of  her  diaordar  to  a  eow^  which  toon 
H  ran  woid  and  deif  f  In  like  manner,  a  mare  died 
ae  a  man  recovered ;  and  nothing  was  foond  in  place 
of  her  heart,  <«  hot  ane  blob  of  watter.'^t 

The  mother  of  a  nek  child  was  directed  to  weigh  the 
oliild,  and  taking  its  weight  in  barleyi  to  prepare  meat 
for  it  three  sacceaeiTe  mornings ;  then  to  take  the  first 
aap  of  the  meat  **  and  pre  it  to  Katherine  Sincluris 
bainie  that  was  in  the  boos ;  qabairrpoan  that  baime 
aiendit,  and  the  vther  baime  grew  seik ;  and  qnhen 
the  said  Katherine  heard  it,  echo  was  angrie''  and 
threatened  the  prescriber,  *'qaha  bad  hir  set  the  credell 
en  the  yther  syd  of  the  boos,  quher  the  calff  stnid» 
qnhilfc  the  sud  Sjitherine  did — and  sna  on  the  nizt 
nig^t,  the  boirne  was  weill  and  the  calff  deit"$  This 
corresponds  to  one  infecting  Helen  Home  with  a  dis- 
temper, then  **  taking  the  same  off  the  said  Helen 
Home,  and  layiii^  it  vpone  Jonet  Clerk  hir  serrand- 
woman"  from  whom  **it  was  casun  ypcme  ane  lamb***!! 

The  fact  of  these  sapernatural  transferences  became 
the  sabjeot  of  legal  investigation.  A  witness  summon* 
ed  to  establish  the  infection  of  Katherine  Wardlaw  with 

•  Trial  of  Katherine  Oreive^  1642,  ui  sup. 

f  Trial  of  Thomat  Orea^e^  1083;  ui  nip. 

t  Trial  of  Jonet  Fonytb,  11  Nor.  1689.     Bee  Ork.  f.  88&  ▼.     BM 


$  Trial  of  Kacberine  Grant,  168&  ui  tup.   Or— before. 
I  Trial  of  Jobnne  Brughe^  164a  ut  tup. 
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a«tnuvBf  diilanipei^and  freMqr»  and  thuMfcitiiig  ii  <<io 
tbe  cait  of  tb«  faoin,''  Bwoire^  lluil  At  uinA  ti«r  mi*^ 
Mm  ^ whataHeth  your  wooBau  i^  and  leaaing  oa  the 
bed,  flud,  "^Ood  wmld  wanaad  ihe  «ud  Kadieiuie 
Wardlaw  at  thk  tjnnar  l^ut,  **  wiAia  iao  boiires  tbair* 
«ltor  tlM  eatt  was  fiiod  d«ad/'    From  aoqatttal  of  all 
tha  otirar  chaifjiBS,  the  eonviotion  and  ezeouliaii  of  the 
aaeaaed  moot  InTe  proceeded  en  this  evidenoe.* 
' '  As  the  devoted  animal  sickened  or  perished,  the  on* 
final  patient  reooTered.    Beatie  BIHler  <^  eame  to  Bea- 
sie  Jhonsonn,  and  askit  bir  helth  for  Oodis  saik  }^  iriKi 
answered,  **  that  echo  bad  no  moir  witehoraft  nor  thai 
ea^  qabilk  sebo  took  be  the  lag  and  cost  it  by  bir*** 
Bowever,  Beatie  affirmed  that  her  health  was  restored^ 
andthe  cat  had  died.    Bessie  maintained,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  offered  to  proye,  by  the  testimony  i>f  her 
naigldKMun%  that  the  cat  was  still  Uving,— a  matter  of 
no  mean  importance  for  her  safety.f 
"  The  like  principle  extended  to  cattle*    Among  thoee 
4f  Caithness  a  distempw  mfiftaxeA  called  <*  the  AeeuM^ 
beoaose  it  potteth  them  in  a  r«ge,  and  killetb  them 
saddenly/'    By  transporting  a  portion  of  the  diseased 
animal  from  the  owner's  house  to  the  dwelling  of  an- 
other, the  cattle  of  the  latter  sickened,  while  those  of 
the  former  recovered.^ 

•  Trial  of  liargwtC  HntebMOoe,  10  Sept  1661.  Bee.  Jtut. 
t  yiarth  Berwick,  K.S.R.  16  June  1611.  noru.than. 
i  UuekaUe,  «'Wbmt  is  hewlie?'*  vp,     SihhM,  Colltotiom  in  MS. 
p.  11.  written  1666--168a 
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.  Aoow  baiog  ibfim^Qt  of  the  bjrM  M  imdf  WMui 
Soottie  <<ttraikit  the  Ibmt  along  tbo  hoiidl,  aad  tbM 
dMw.ldi  hud  vpoBii  Um  eMis  iMad,  oni  «li06  loU 
doad.''* 

..  Jbi  artain  caiei,  it  aoema  to  faava  been  andrntood, 
that  the.  distampen  ware  of  the  aame  kind.  Merioa 
Moir  threatened  another  thatahe  should  oaoee  her  h$ 
bornt  if  her  cow  died ;  bat  the  aniaaal  raeoeared  that 
ni^t;  **aad  Ur  neigliboiirie  oa^  etraekin  with  the 
aame  dieeae  aa  the  kowhad,  preeentUe.dted.^^f  It  ie 
rardy  that  the  iaete  are  mon  dietiaolly  speeifi^d^  than 
the  core  of  one  animal  and  the  immediate  death  of  an** 
ether4 

>  The  pnrpeee  of  tlie  soreerar  might  fidl^  it  might  miM 
hisobjeet  and  etrike  anotber,  ae  may  be  deduced  from 
the  patient'e  shirt»  Some  evil  intent  levelled  agaioel 
one  **  by  the  providence  of  God  fell  Tpone  bie  catt,  m^ 
that  ehe  did  fight  and  eueatt  till  ehoe  dyed  t^  and  a 
tiatemper  was  cast  on  **  a  lide  dog  going  about  the 
hoase^"  i^diich  woold  have  been  tbe  death  of  *^  Jonet 
Bell,  if,  by  tbe  proyidence  of  God,  it  bad  not  Mne 
▼pone  the  dog.'*^ 

In  England,  it  was  believed  that  a  fit  of  ague  could 

•  Trial  of  William  Soottie,  Tagabound,  warlache,  7  Feb.  1 64a    lUc. 
Ork,  f.  256.  ▼. 
t  Trial  of  Mareoun  Cumlaquoy,  1  June  1643.  Rec  Ork,  f.  878.  w. 
\  Trial  of  Helen  Hunter,  26  April  1643.  Rec.  (Mt.  t  268.  t. 
$  Trial  of  Margaret  Hutcheson,  1661.  i«l  sup. 
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be  tnaifarKd  to  a  dog,  by  breaking  a  salted  edca  of 
bran  and  giving  it  to  the  animal.* 
.  It  IB  easy  to  dieeover  that  these  saperstitions  are  de- 
rived from  Jewish  history.  A  vindiotive  propbet»  .who 
had  presoribed  a  cure  far  leprosy,  punished  his  own 
servant  by  infecting,  not  only  himself,  but  his  wbolo 
posterity  with  it :  **  and  he  went  out  from  hb  presence 
a  leper,  as  white  as  snow.^f 

The  transference  of  sin  to  a  seape-goa^  which  earn* 
ed  the  whole  load  of  iniquity .  from  the.  people  to  a 
desert  place,  is  an  earlier  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple.:( 

It  may  be  traced  to  the  execration  of  a  sacrifice  by 
the  Egyptians,  whereby  any  evil  incident  to  the  people 
might  fall  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  which  was  for* 
merly  thrown  into  the  river,  but  afterwards  given  to 
strangers.}  It  is  not  said  that  the  evil  was  transfer- 
red to  them ;  nor  in  the  modem  custom,  practised,  in 
Tripoli,  of  a  widow  transferring  her  misfortunes  firom 
herself  by  delivering  four  eggs  to  the  first  stranger  die 

meets.  || 

« 

In  India,  an  earthen  pot  with  a  lighted  lamp  is 

•  Bmnd,  Popular  AntiquitiM  by  XiUs,  t.II.  p.  607.     VidaY.ll. 
p.  15&  Ibr  one  pcnon  taking  the  tin  of  another. 
t  II  Xings,  eh.  ▼.  ▼.  27. 

I  LevUicutf  eh.  zri.  ▼.  21. 

S  Herodotus,  lib.1 1.  §  39.  PhOarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride. 

II  LeUtnJrtm  TripoH,  t.U.  p.  271. 
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jiBifed  to  be  i0i  adrift  on  »  riw,  to  hmt  away  the 
aeeoHinlated  nns  of  iboao  who  are  eoneeioin  of  gnilti* 
From  all  the  preoeding  fiwta,  dieoaee  aeema  to  have 
been  reeognised  by  the  aupentitioBs  of  Soothmd  aa 
aalMisthig  under  an  inTirible^  yet  aabatantial  ibrBi»  sne* 
ceptiUe  of  oontronl  by  aoreerera* 


•   WiffarO,  ap.  MaHc  Setetuvhes,  ▼.is.  p.  0^  97. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMEDIED  OR  ANTIDOTES  TO 

DISEASE. 

SoBfE  anifbrmity  may  be  discovered  in  the  preced- 
ing myetical  measures.  The  following  are  more  mie- 
cellaneoiM  and  irregnlar.  Many  circamstanoes  con- 
sjnre  in  establishing,  that  those  saperstitions,  in  places 
the  most  widely  apart,  have  had  a  common  sooree; 
though,  on  comparing  many  expedients  adopted  by  the 
Scotish  empirics  and  sorcerers,  with  those  in  repute 
dsewhere,  little  correspondence  may  be  found  between 
them.*  The  extension  of  our  knowledge  might  en- 
large the  parallel. 

If  the  ancients  sought  the  origin  of  magic  in  medi- 
dne,  it  is  not  mthout  reason  that  later  writers  find  **a 
world  of  wonders,— of  cures  by  wordes,  by  lookes,  by 
signs,  by  figures,  by  characters,  and  ceremonious 
rites,^f — a  confused  and  ample  assemblage,  exceeding 
the  faculties  of  any  one  individual  to  reduce  to  order, 
even  with  the  most  copious  store  of  industry. 


*  JDnumgitUi  de  Morborum  SuperstidoM  Origine  et  Curmtioiic»  qi. 
Fame.  Diawrt  p.  1*62. 
f  CoHOf  the  InMible,  True,  end  Assured  Witoh,  p.  Sa 
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AaiBsaly  vsgetebk^  and  nuMtal  pudnolkk  ware  oaadt 
wliedMr  amply  or  compfmndad  wStk  various  ingre* 
dianta..  Hm  banafit  from  *ragriinoB]r»  rippla  graas^ 
baDwort»  lad  nattlasi  alaaandary  tanaay^  boiaga^  anai* 
aaady  ai^ia^"  and  other  v^fatablaa,  trben  adminiaturad 
m  Sood  er  lotions,  or  eompeondad  with  salvesi  is  fire* 
^aantly  recorded : — nor  are  some  of  these  eyen  now 
almndoned** 

PamidoQs  conseqnenass  are  allaged  lo  have  fra-» 
qnontly  rasolted  from  drinlpng  infiisions  of  foxttee  ot 
toiMf^ore  leavea.  The  kirk  aeasion  of  fit  Cuthberft'a 
examined  HeMne  Profeit,.wlietlier  she  had  giyeo  bea 
ehild  **ane  drink  of  fox  trie  leavea  or  noC^  Another 
WB8  aocosed  of  gathering  them  to  a  woman^  from 
which,  it  was  reported,  she  had  died.  Blspeth  CeUier 
was  cbaigad  with  the  death  of  her  children  by  the  same 
meana.  But  after  the  minister  had  eonsulted  both  the 
physician  nad  the  ja^;e,— as  she  had  given  <*  the  fox- 
tree  leayes  out  of  ignorance^  and  not  of  intentionn  to 
kiUy«-«nd  found  tobewaiU  the  death  of  hir  chUdring 
oontinewallie,"  her  penalty  should  be  only  a  sharp  re« 
bake.      Their  death   had  been   iminediate.f     Janet 

•  Perth  K.  &  R.  13—26  May  1623:  Margaret  Hormaeleiigh. — 
25  Jniie  1025,  Bone  Wrigli|._Trial  of  Bwnie  Aitken,  18  Nov.  1587. 
Sec  Juit, — Habfrudhout  K.  a  R.  Gaorge  Wilaone.  Ripple  gran^ 
ribgraai^ 

t  8t  Ctakkerf$  K.  a  R.  27  My  1614i  Hel«n  SaougaU,  t  Sa 
_3  Nor.  1636 :  HaMne  Profeit,  f.  24a— Ult  Ap.  ia-4)5  May  164a 
Elspclli  CoUkr,  or  laobaU  FbrUoos,  f.  40%  a  . 

H 
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Shairpi  aocmed  of  fastening  bar  aon's  death  by  aacb 
a  p9lion,  pleaded  that  it  was  bis  own  denre»  that  ahe 
bad  parta)cen  of  it  prarioosly :  ahe  waa  ignorant  of  ita 
evil  qualitiesi  abe  designed  it  for  benefit,  an4  that  it 
waa  oommonly  used  in  the  place.  The  poiaonona  na- 
tare  of  foxtree  was  alleged  on  the  other  band,  and 
the  illegality  of  any  bnt  pbyaicuuia  and  akilfol  persona 
preparing  potions*  A  pecuniary  mulct  waaimpoaed 
on  the  ofender,  and  the  oae  of  the  herb  publicly  inter- 
dicted.* Gerard  remarks,  '^  the  fox  glovee,  in  that 
they  are  bitter,  are  hot  and  dry,  with  a  cerfaine  kind 
of  clenttbg  quality,  yet  are  they  of  no  usc'^f 

St  John*s  day  waa  devoted,  principally,  for  the  col- 
lection of  herbs  designed  for  medicinal  or  oecolt  pup- 
pose84  Alesoun  Piersonn,  conceiving  it  the  practice 
of  aapern^tural  beinga,  gathered  them  before  annriaa 
for  compounding  aalves.$ 

Oil  and  nnguents  must  have  been  highly  appreciat- 
ed. Among  theae  a  mercurial  unguent  ia  alluded  to 
in  1697.  Jonet  Stewart  undertook  to  cure  the  young 
laird  of  Bargeny  of  leprosy,  with  <*  saw  maid  of  quick 
silver,  and  rubbit  it  on  the  patient :  quhilk  scho  alle- 
geit  scho  leirnit  at  hir  fader ;  albeit  scho  did  the  samen 

•  Ptrtk  K.  S.  R.  87  April  1694:  Janet  Shtw. 

f  Gfrard  flerbaUf  eh.  877.  p.  791. 

I  MarHn  dt  Jrln  de  Sapenttkionibii%  $  8^  9.  ttp,  TrttcUtoi  Tne- 
tatttum,  torn.  xL  A  Tcry  rare  edition,  Parii  1517,  qieoillef  the  work 
m  ^  nupvmmi  in  lueem  editos.** 

5  Trial  of  AleKiun  FierMnin,  88  May  156a     Jtec.  Jmi, 
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1m  tbImiuii  meu]%  telio  haifiog  na  sik  knawledge  as 
%o  eure  kpromy  qnhilk  the  iiMvist  expert  mea  in  mei* 
dicme  and  eUrargerie  are  nocht  aMU  to  doe*''*  A 
eiiSd  being  etripped,  was  rabbed  with  "  the  oyle  of 
WDrmee»^  and  **  held  oyer  the  reik  of  a  fyre.*f  Oil 
extracted  from  earth  worms  has  been  recommended  in 
modem  times,  as  a  sanative  of  pecoliar  virtue.  Agii* 
mony  and  blai^  sheep's  grease,  were  employed  in  com- 
bination: likewise^  black  wool  and  hotter,  apparently  fev 
unction,  were  prescribed  for  one  being  *<  witched,''  and 
for  ^dint  of  an  ill  wind  i"%  also,  as  a  remedy  for  coldf 
^  black  wooII»  oyl  d'olive,  and  egges."^  The  virtnes 
cf  the  first  are  still  in  vogne,  for  while  the  anihor  of 
these  peges  was  recovering  of  a  dangeroos  fever  in 
spring  1886,  an  estimable  relative  presented  him  with 
some  black  wool  to  be  put  into  the  ears,  as  a  preserva* 
tive  from  deafiiess— too  ff equently  the  conseqaenoe  of 
soch  a  malady.  He  availed  himself  eagerly  of  the  gift 
-'-^bongh  he  shall  abstain  from  declaring  its  efficacy« 
Fortiinately,  perhaps,  for  his  relative,  she  did  not  live 
in  $n.  earlier  era.  Jonet  Cock  **  was  thooght  to  be  a 
skilled  woman,"  yet  she  was  strangled  and  burnt. 

*  Trial  of  Jonet  Stewart,  Ml  ncp.  5bv— aalTO.  «•  •  •  rulMem 
lepram  aMereurio  Solis,  albam  a  Mereurio  LttiuB  hueuutL*'  Puracekut 
deVitaLoiiga,«.iii  p.35.     A.  D.  156ft 

t  Hafyrudk4>ui  K.  8.  R.  v.  ij.  26  Oet  1647:  Johne  Rae^  his  wife 
and  mother. 

f  Ptrtk  K.  &  R.  la—Se  May :  Margaret  Hormideugh.  -fit  May 
le^:  Janet  WaU. 

S  Trial  of  Jonet  Cock,  11  Nov.  1661.     Btc.  JuH, 
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*'JoMH  Geraer"  gave  <«  dUnkM  oT  blaek  faenis 
aifM  mad  aquftTile  to  udrie  penonei  that  had  the  hert 
aikandeB.'**  la  Bi«la^  tke  blood  obtuned  by  cut- 
tiBf  offtbe  tail  of  a  blaek  cal»  wu  employed  for  caring 
crupdona  rf-  aad  at  fiaeat,  tbat  of  a  blaek  fotrl  is  ad- 
miniitertd  for  criarpelaB  oa  tke  South  Ameriean  oon- 

The  blood  of  a  red  eeekia  a  floor  eakoi  was  pre- 
scribed here  in  IMTf  aa  leansTbtd  aboTe. 

Mysiieal  wordii  aaoiberii  or  eeremoniee,  formed, 
very  oAen,  aa  integnd  part  of  the  remedy.  Invoca- 
tione  or  maledictioni,  eapiemioui  and  geetaree,  now 
onintelligihlcs  eatcred  it  aleow  The  sign  of  the  cross, 
certainly  inseparable  of  old,  but  viewed  by  the  protes- 
taato  as  the  most  superstitious  of  all,  Crespet  deter« 
minet  to  be  the  only  one  not  superstitions.}  A  modern 
author  seems  to  think  it  of  diYine  origin  !||  To  relieve 
a  patient*  one  "charmca  hir,  fiidbinding  hir,  laying 
ane  hand  to  hir  head,  ane  vther  to  her  ftite,  corslingis, 
saying,  mother's  blissing  to  the  head,  mother's  bliss* 
ing  to  the  lint,  and  mother's  blissing  to  the  heart."f 


•  A  Cutkl^ert*4  K.  &  R.  16  Oct  leSS. 

t  Turner  dc  MorbU  Cutanei%  p.  60^  81. 

I  Ckldeleugk,  TnTels,  t.  ii.  p.  812.  The  blood  ii  bcliered  to  bt 
winner  than  that  of  other  birdi. 

$  Oviprt  de  U  hajne  de  Satan,  fi  153. 

I  D^ane,  Wonhip  of  the  Serpent,  p.  Ida 

t  Trial  of  Anne  Tailyeour,  15  July  1624  Bee.  Ork.  1 184k  Cory- 
Irn^f— eronwiae. 
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To  promote  tlie  efficacy  of  a  potion,  it  had  to  be 
takm  aeeording  to  myatical  nambera.  A  draught  re- 
feated  nine  timea  from  the  horn  of  a  living  ox,  waa 
pnaoribed  for  hoofnug  cough :  together  with  putting 
Aa  patient  ''  nyne  aeverall  tjrmes  in  the  happer  of  ane 
grinding  mill."*  In  adopting  this  remedy  for  hooping 
cong^  it  ^ppeara  that  the  hopper  was  put  in  motion, 
and  that  aome  other  ceremonies  were  concomitant.f 
Hie  anrfiranoe  of  the  ox  was  proved. 

A  portion  of  grain,  against  which  a  child  had  been 
washed,  waa  to  be  administered,  as  medicinal,  during 
thrse  anccesisive  momings4  Weighing  an  epileptic 
patient  against  a  quantity  of  grain,  was  practised  on 
Ae  eontinent^  In  the  east,  weighing  a  potentate  was 
an  important  ceremony,  and  probably  involved  super-^ 
ititiraa  principles. 

Tha  natoie  of  another  remedy,  a  resting  or  wresting 
doaad,  ia  uncertain.  As  a  test  whether  a  patient  had 
fcfer«  aha  waa  dUrected  to  take  ^'  a  wolne  threid  and  a 
dawefy  and  put  the  threid  about  hir  bodie  and  the 
■tewnffy^-and  to  gang  anes  about,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Sone,  and  Halie  Ghaist."     Another  patient 

*  AS»f<A  Bermdk  K.  S.  R.  15  Jan.  1611 :  Bessie  Murgoun.  Jhone 
Hm^fn  Hm  horn  ww  produced  to  the  Kirk  Session,  who  committed 
it  to  dM  eiMlodj  of  the  clerk. 

t  ArfA  K.  S.  B.  dO  Dec  ie34w  4  March  1635 :  liobert  Thomson. 

I  THaiof  Kathcrim  Grant,  lOSa  %Uiup. 

%  T%itr9t  t.  i.  p.  377.  quotes  Denjs  Chartreui,  for  <<  ponderatin 
hominis  ad  aquaUtateni  riliginis  contra  morhum  caducura." 
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iMiTiog  died  after  appfication  of  '^  a  tbreid  aad  ane 
dewe,  and  a&e  heisy"  her  death  was  aMiibed  to  edr* 
eery.* 

An  alleged  Satanic  precept  was,  to  malEe  *^a  wreat* 
iog  thread,  and  give  it  in  the  nameof  theFkther,  Soae^ 
apd  the  Heli^  Oaiet,  and  ny,  Bone  to  bone,  synnew'to 
eynnew,  and  fleeche  to  flescbe,  and  blnid  to  bliiidy  it 
^Pkrald  mak  ony  wrest  of  man  or  beast  hnlL^f  '  A  per«« 
son  named  Garth,  in  Yell,  one  of  the  Shetland  isfamda^ 
having  contracted  *<ane  great  fever  and  lyghtoea  in 
his  head,  that  he  coold  get  no  rest  nor  ddp  in  somer 
1618:  and  Gregorions  Thomasone  haveing  cnm  to 
Tisite  him,  and  informit  cf  the  said  dinas,  he  taold 
Garth  that  thair  was  ane  woman  in  Delting,  called 
Barbara  Stovd,  qoha  cald  give  him  ane  resting  tbrnd.* 
Gregorious  repairing  to  the  woman  under  silence  of 
night,  and  describing  the  patient's  state,  she  refined  to 
give  him  a  thread  until  he  should  himself  apply  f<^  it  r 
^quhairof  Garth  being  adnefteisit  be  the  said  Grego- 
rions, he  come  over  to  hir,  and  [they]  come  togither 
to  hir  in  ane  somer  momeing,  earlie  befoir  the  sone, 
about  Jonesmes  1614 :  and  at  said  conference,  she  taik 
ane  woll  tbreid,  and  vsit  certane  crdssis  and  coniura- 
tiones  uponn  it  She  gave  it  to  hir  dochter  to  be  given 
to  the  sdd  Garth,  to  be  woone  about  his  head  nyne 

•  Jiberdein  Pretbyterie  Buik,  24  July  1607 :   laabeU  Smyth.      r«6ie 
—woollen  ?  the  thrMd  wai  grey. 

t  TrUl  of  Katherine  Cmy,  S  Jiuie  leiS.     Bee.  Orh 


t- 
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syglili%  and  then,  to  be  barnt :  qnhairby  Gsrtb  gut 
AfWriTRrdsy  beeanie  **  at  oertaine  tymaa  of  tbo 
he  fomid  biiiiaelf  not  eo  weelaa  be^womit  to  be^ 
he  oame  to  bir  this  8oaier»  and  desyrit  hir  to  mak  Um 
ptfyt  haill,  qabilk  she  promeisit  to  do  at  hallowniea 

James  Reid  eared  Jdm  Crystie  of  swellings  by  pat-' 
^tfare  silk  pejntis  in  his  deviUisch  manner  4NMit 
turn  wntXf  qdhilk  ivnsainit  ten  ooUda  wiUi  him,  amC^ 
iprant.ainqf  fka  the  said  Johnne^  qnhat  way  he  knew 
aoelit''t 

Seroerers  eoaU  reader  sanetified  thinga  the  mediam. 
of  nisehief,  soeh  as  drawing  a  thread  throngh  holy  oil4 
Evil  was  eflboted  by  means  of  a  thread  in  Sootland. 
laying  an  ^*  inehantit  threid''  before  the  door,  infected 
tfM  inhabitant  of  the  house.  The  Lady  Ormestonn  bav- 
il9g  dimniased  Alexander  Hanultonn  from  her  gate,  say* 
logy  <'  Away,  costroan  carle,  ye  will  get  not  nothings 
from  me,'*  he  evoked  Satan,  and  reeeived  fi^m  him 
^  the  boddom  ci  a  blue  eloe."  According  to  the  in* 
stroctions  received  along  with  it,  the  <*bloe  threid^ 
waa  laid  down  <<foiment  the  said  Lady  Ormestoan*s 
yett  of  Woidheid,  and  within  ane  schort  tyme,  echo 

*  Trial  of  fi«rtMra  Tlioinaidoeht«r»  wpom  to  JobaniM  EramtMOM 
ID  Vndflr  aiord,  in  Ddting^  9  Oet.  161&  Ree.  Sksi.  t  33,  Si.     Wwm€ 


f  TVial  &i  Jtaoe*  Rdd,  81  July  lOOa  Ree,  Jutt,     TIm  tnw  imiMHrt 
of  Um  word  writt,  nuy  haTebMn  mkundcrslood  «l  the  tinw. 
t  Uartm  dr  ArU$,  {  da 
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w4  luHT  •Ichit  doobtmr  iiuk  baytb  «nuiibiiie 
ud  was  bolh  bweft  of  thwr  mtandi  lyfe  tlnirlqr.''* 
A  blue  elue  is  Bilegpd  to  have  beon  uiod  ia  moikni  &• 
Ymatkm  rflgarding  a  fntuve  apoiiae/f  '^  ^  not  to  bo 
aacflrtainad  tbat  blue  waa  more  a  myalioal  odoor  Ana 
some  others  in  Scotland.  The  appard  of  labonreraandl 
hiiriwndaien>  was  restkieted  to  grey  and  wUle  on  work 
daysy  in  the  year  1457t  and  li|^t  blne^  graent  and  ved^ 
on  holidays.  In  the  year  I6BI9  grqr,  white»  bloe^  and 
blaek  oolours  were  eigoioed  for  ordinary  wfipKnL 
Bloe  seems  to  distinguish  Christians  from  Maboosei- 
ana .  in  the  East ;  and  there  also  a  '*  mystieal  thread** 
is  worn  among  the  highest  tribes,  **  flowing  loOady 
£rom  the  dioiilders,  across  the  body,  down  the  r|gbt 
*igh.''t 

A  mrole  has  always  borne  an  important  share  ia 
oepttit  purposes,  which  some  have  ascribedt  absnrdly 
enough,  to  its  figure  being  the  most  remote  from  that 
of  the  cross.  Bnt  the  properties  of  the  eross  are  of 
very  recent  invention,  compared  with  the  mystioal  cir*' 
cle  which  AriatoUe  speaks  of  in  Thesaaly. 

A  eirde  protected  those  within  its  preoiactn  £ram 
Ibe  invasion  of  Satan:  and  transmission  through  a 

•  TiudorAk»uidflirHaaaiouii,98JMi*1630.  ikP*  Jl«ir. 

f  Notei  to  tke  Potnu  of  Robert  Burns.  Om  'Agoing  alone  in  tha 
dark  to  a  kiln,  a  due  of  blue  jam  is  thrown  into  the  pot**  If  on  a 
obeek  feU  bj  him  who  winds  it  oflg  he  asks  <«  who  hoUs?"  he  shall  hear 
the  name  of  his  liiture  spouae  iVom  the  kiln* 

I  Moor  Hindu  Pantheon,  p*  40.  note. 
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chA^  <ir  An»qgh  siMb  «i  pfmng  as  oobM  be  fesolfsd 
ioto  a  mtmht  fefm,  kas  been  vseogniasd  as  prodaoliw 

CiuUtra  midor  belie  finrer,  or  omsuiptira  patisnt% 
ware  tnattanitled  ihrioe  tbrongb  a  oirealar  wraalh  af 
aroodUae,  eat  daring  tbe  enorease  of  tbe  Maieb  aMion, 
lei  down  oyw  the  bodjr,  from  the  heed  to  the  ftat* 
Jeoet  Stewart  healed  soadry  women  bjr  **  taUag  ana 
gariand  of  gxane  woodbynd^  and  oaosiBg  the  palieBt 
ibryis  throw  it»  qnUlk  thairefker  edio  eat  m  nyne 
and  east  in  the  fyre.**    Another  traneautled 
the  siek  *'  throw  ane  girth  of  WDodbfand  thiyis  thre 
times,  saying,  *  I  do  this  in  name  ct  the  Eather,  the 
Sona^  and  the  Halie  C»iaist.' "    It  i^ipears  that  twen- 
ty-four boors  intervened  between  eaeh  transmission«t 
▲notber  pat  her  pAticint  tbrongb  a  heep  of  gvsen  yam, 
while  the  boose  shook,  and  then  eot  it  in  nine  pieess, 
which  were  boned  in  the  lands  of  three  owners.) 
TlNAaae  Greive  direoted  a  patient  to  pass  tbrise  tbroogh 
a  beqp  of  yam,  which  be  then  bornt.    Likemse  be 
eared  Miqbael  Glassis  wife,  by  ceasing  her  bfaak  a 
hole  on  the  norih  side  of  the  chimney,  ^*  and  patting 
ane  beep  of  yaime  thre  severall  tymes  forth  at  the 
said  boill,  and  taking  it  bak  at  the  dor,  and  thairefter 
caoadng  the  said  Michael's  wyfe  ix.  tymes  pas  throw 

•  Shmuf,  Hiflory  of  the  Province  of  Moray,  p.  962,  Xlgin.  IdSX 
Tbe  fimaer  editton  was  conpond  in  177& 
t  Triaif\S97fUt  tup. 
I  Perth  K.  &  R.  82—86  May  168& 
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Um  mid  Imp  of  ysinie.'^  Wm  flu  a  mystioBl  pint  7 
The  aneiflatg  aqr  it  sprang  from  inpfiriibable  «tttb.f 
It  18  not  improbable  diat  dettraoclon  cl  tbe  ennillTO 
fttbtCan^  bore  an  anriogy  to  throwing  ooi  the  water 
impr^piated  with  diseaie. 

Lei  the  preoeding  ezpediente  be  eonpared  with  the 
emtom  adopted  in  Enghmdf  of  stripphig  disteoipered 
ehUdren,  and  tranemitting  them  head  foremoetthroogh 
Ae  artificial  deaving  of  a  young  tree,  held  forolblyaMia* 
den  The  woand  being  tiien  bound  op  earefnlly«  coq« 
valeaeenoe  b  antidpated  ae  the  bark  heale ;  hot  ehoold 
the  deft  not  unite,  the  remedy  proves  abordve :  and 
the  patient  relapses  or  dies,  if  the  tree  be  cut  down.| 

Distempered  ehildten  were  formerly  drawn  through 
a  perforated  stone  in  Gomwall ;  and  even  adults  crept 
through  it  to  cure  their  own  complaints.  Other  stones 
with  a  smaller  aperture,  admit  the  intromisnou  of  a 
limb.  It 

In  Perna,  transmission  through  a  long  fissure  in  a 
roiek,  by  erawling  on  hands  abd  Iniees,  is  said  to  be  a 
tBBi  of  legitimate  birth.^     In  4ie  Church  of  the  Hdy 

•  Trials  1623,  ut  tup. 

f  Plutarch,  de  Itide  M  Omnde,  '^ 

I  fThitef  Katuril  Hittorj  and  Antiquities  cf  Selborne^  Part  L  Section 
Sa  p»  SOS.  An  ash  tree  which  had  been  ipli^  for  lliia  purpose^  la  re- 
preiented  GttUlemafCi  Magannet  ▼.  Ixxit.  pi  616,  909,  for  ISOiu — 
^rofid;  T.  ii.  p.  d90i 

I  B&riaae  Antiquitiea  of  Cornwall,  h.  U.  eh.  21.  p.  14&  K  iiL  ch.  & 
p.  177, 178. 

S  Aktandtr,  IVaTcb,  188&—8.  p.  188. 
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SqiQlefaie  ai  JeraialeBiy  to  paai  brtwiMn  tbe  pill«% 
vapporting  an  altar  and  tbe  neighbouring  val^  vraa 
pcaotiaed  an  a  aiaoUar.  teet»  conjoined,  perbiipe  with 
other  porpoaee*  Men  and  women  etripped  thenwehea 
(p  aeeomplith  it  the  more  easily;  tbe^  lay  d6wn,  and 
wmrBBomeliniee  dragged  Ihroogh  by  their  oomradea 
with  gnat  diffienlty.* 

The  import  of  these  murioue  tnuMnueriona  tbroogh  m 
garland,  a  ekein  of  yam»  a  olefty  or  an  apertore^  eeema 
sjrmbolie  of  r^genenition9»«  aeeond  birth*  wherry  a 
TMag  being  ii  nehered  into  the  world  free  of  thoee  ia^ 
piiritiea  and  imperfections  ineorporated  with  a  former 
life.  In  the  East,  there  is  a  sanctiBed  eleft  in  a  rook, 
whither  pilgrims  resort  **  for  the  purpose  of  regenera- 
tiony  by  the  efficacy  of  a  passage  through  this  sacred 
tJTpe/^  The  derout  also  pass  through  perforated  stones, 
which  are  not  uncommon  there,  in  order  to  be  regeneraU 
ed;  but  should  the  aperture  be  too  small  for  transmission 
of  the  person,  a  hand  or  a  foot  is  introduced.  Further, 
regeneration  may  be  effected  by  forming  an  image  of 
a  sanctified  animal,  or  of  a  woman,  for  symbolical  in- 
troduction of  the  impure  a  second  time  to  life^f 

Numerous  remedies,  eitiier  isolated,  or  of  the  rarest 
practice^  might  be  named,  scarcely  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  researches  of  an  individual,  but  tending  to  shew 

•  Doubdofh  Voyige,  1052.  p.  6a 

f  Wi^brd  cm  Moont  CaucMO%  ap.  Aiiatic  Beaearckeip  toL  ▼!•  p.  502; 
9l9d.  Uoar,  Hindo  FtaUiaon,  p.  305^8.  Bj  eonialting  Ui«n  works 
ftr  prietical  Uluitratiopii  the  futjcet  will  proTf  more  iatdligtbla* 
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that  however  oorropted,  they  were  not  invented  for  the 


Yawning,  breathing,  lioking,  were  myetieal  espedi* 
eote,  all  enbordinale  to  the  toadi  for,  benefit  or  in jmy. 
— <*  WUiiam  Mylne  being  deidlie  oeik,  and  the  windBof 
eeheit  laid  at  his  had  to  be  pnt  on  him,"  Chrietiaii 
Gow,  **  be  ganting  and  whispering  over  the  nid  Sth 
eased  persone,  maid  him  that  he  instantKe  becam  wholt 
and  Weill.''*  A  woman  suspected  of  infecting  a  diild» 
having  arrived  on  a  snmmons,  she  desired  *'a  oap  of 
water,  with  ane  knyf,  and  when  echo  gat  it,  ebe  movit 
the  knyf  in  the  water,  and  spat  in  the  cap,  and  gantit 
over  it,  and  said. 

The  dead  rpnisei 
To  the  credell  tcho  gat 
To  mend  the  beime 
That  bitten  was, 

In  name  oi  the  Father,  the  Sone,  and  the  Haillie 
Graisty 

and  oommandit  the  water  to  be  cassin  out.**    The  child 
recovered.f 

Horses  in  Ireland,  infested  by  a  destructive  worm, 
were  cured  from  a  witch  breathing  on  the  part  affect- 
ed, two  Mondays,  and  one  Thursday,  and  repeating  a 

•  Trial  of  CbriMiMi  Oow,  M  April  leSlw  Mee.Ork.teB,  ▼. 
t  Trid  of  KathmiM  Gnmt,  5  Not.162&  Hee.  Ork.    Tbacluurm  if 
not  in  aay  metrtoal  ananftnifnl  in  the  imiDUteript 
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ditfiB.*  A  modem  traTeUer  olwenned  thai  m>iii6  da- 
Toieas  in  Tnrkeyy  who  fidnied  under  ihe  wyerities  of 
their  Tolontary  diedpline^  ^^reoovered  by  the  nu^ 
breathing  or  whispering  of  the  preeident^t 

The  faoolty  of  earing  a  icald  or  born,  byUeUng 
the  part  aflbeted,  was  acquired  by  drawing  a  lisard 
fimnd  in  the  connty  of  Westmeath,  against  the  sealesy 
thrice  orer  the  tongoe4 

The  repoted  author  of  a  distemper,  uncovered  her 
patients  leg,  put  her  <*  finger  thereon,  and  on  the 
ground,  thre  seyerall  tymes  to  and  fta.'^ll  Another 
under  similar  eircumstanees,  pot  his  hand  on  the  suf- 
ferer^s  **  sore  syd,  and  after  vpone  the  hearth  stone,^ 
whieh  cured  her  in  an  hour«$  Touching  the  earth  al- 
ways inToWed  mystery.— Varro  speaks  of  curing  gout 
by  pronouncing  a  verbal  charm,  **ierra  peiiem  Umto  /' 
thrice  nine  times,  spitting  and  touching  the  earth  while 
fitting,  wUch  corresponds  with  charging  a  distemper 
into  *^  sek  and  stanc^f  For  diooascs  of  the  ey<S  Mar^ 
eellna  prsaeribes  triple  repetition  of  touching  the  earth 
thrice  with  three  fingers^  spitting,  and  a  verbal  charm 
whieh  is  suffidently  intelligible.**    But  a  jargon  to  be 

•  Cumdefh  Britannia,  t.  iv.  p.  470 :  from  Goodt  155fii 

t  Janet*  TmeK  1889;  ▼.  ii.  p.  4e& 

\  Fiert  ai^ColleetaiMi  ds  Rrinii  HSieniiciiy  ▼•  L  p.  ML 

I  Trial  of  Marion  PeeUe%  til  fM|).  19.  in66«rt. 

S  Trial  of  Wmiam  Seoitie,  7  F«bwia4A     JUe,  Ork. 

^   Vmrrof  dp  R«  Riiatica»  Hlk  i.  e.  8. 

••  MweMuMt  da  Medkamantii,  eol  S70. 
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reeited  while  binding  up  injured  iiflibe,  it  ineKplieid)!^^* 
Earth  taken  from  the  spot  where  a  man  had  been  atatB^ 
Was  prescribed  in  Scotland  for  a  hmrt,  or  an  ulcer.f 

Empirics,  ancient  and  modem,  have  always  had 
their  favonrite  remedies.  One  administered  the  infa* 
sions  of  phmts,  another  preferred  worm  oil  and  soook* 
ing  the  padent  over  a  fire:  and,  perhaps,  from  the 
ancient  nse  of  doogh,  in  sacris,  by  the  Jews,f  it  Ml 
into  the  hands  of  sorcerers,  who  foand  it  essential  in 
Isnring  distempers,  in  preserving  the  qualities  of  mill^ 
and  in  promoting  the  fertility  of  grain.}  On  a  defi- 
ciency of  milk,  grass  firom  the  spot  whereon  the  pail 
stood,  was  to  be  thrown  among  the  milk  to  avert  re- 
currence of  the  like.  || 

**  A  wisp  of  bear  straw,''  put  into  a  cow's  mouth  aad 
set  on  fire^  was  to  be  em|rioyed  as  a  eurs  or  preserva^ 
tivcf  The  nse  of  fire  has  been  universal,  m  saerk, 
and  thence  it  has  certainly  ialien  to  sorosrers.  To 
care  James  Snuthe's  horse,  one  demanded  *  ane  piel« 
full  of  come,  with  an  knyf ;  after  the  recept  qphairof 
seho  gaid  furlh  of  the  house,' aiid  efter  hir  divelish  cbn^ 
sultationn  re-entering,  scho  bad  ^  said  James  big  on 
ane  fire  in  hb  killogie,  and  schnt  his  horse  bak  and 


•  Caio,  de  R«  Rustioa,  e.l6a 

t  Tr]«l  of  KatlwriiM  Cvmy,  3  June  1610.     JtM.  Ork. 

I  Numbert,  tAk,  xt*  t.  SOrSl. 

$  Trial  of  Katheriae  Cvaj,  ut  tup, 

I  Trial  of  OUtct  Leask,  19  Marob  1616.     Jl«c.  (M(.  £  6&  t. 

t  Perik  Pratbytery  Rcoord«  0  July  1628*   Ap.  Scoii,  £xtraet%  ui  tup. 
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fSaivy  Co  the  fjve  Ibryae,  and  lak  am  liedder  baaoniei 
and  kendle  the  nine,  and  sweip  the  hon  thairwitb,  and 
itpkB  pat  him  eat,  and  he  aooM  be  weill.^* 

lATing  a  haadfol  of  water  over  each  ahoaldery  ie 
named  as  an  antidote,  or  for  tranaferting  dueaae  to  the 
peraon  first  fleen.f  John  Bmghe  enred  a  murraini  by 
**  caating  a  oogfiiU  of  water  ero«ewayis  vpone  ane  of 
die.oodn  being  aeik  for  the  tyme,  and  thairefter  bnre- 
iag  of  tlie  said  ok  in  a  pfaMe  where  no  man  did  re- 
pair.-t 

Id  Orkaeyf  distempered  animals  were  sprinkled 
with  a  water  made  up  by  the  owners,  which  they  call* 
ed  <<forespokea  water,"  doabtless  the  ^'remedie  water 
forspcldng^'  described  above;  also  their  boats  were 
sprinlded  with  it,  when  fishing  was  onsneoessfuLD 
The'holy  water  of  die  apostolie  church  is  easily  rsoog* 
nisadfaere. 

-  Organs  on  the  right  and  left  had  their  pecnlinr 
mystical  virtoes.  In  SooUand,  salt  is  thrown  over  the 
left  shooider  te  avert  strife.  A  witch  directed  a  per* 
son  to  give  his  left  hand  to  his  brother  in  silenoe,  for 
sflbeting  aB  evil  pii(pose.$     Palling  a  plant,  while 

*  Trial  of  KatheriiM  Omit,  vi  tup,     XtSogie — ^kiln ;  xhtu — push  ; 


f  Trial  of  Jonet  Inriog,  161^  ui  mp, 

t  Trial  1643;  ii«  tup. 

I  Brand,  Orkney,  p.  62. 

S  Trial  of  HaeCor  Mttnro,  S8  Julj  l^SeO.    Ree,  Juit. 
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railiiig  on  the  righl  ki>B%  wu  w  iiigredi«Pl  of  db^Nk- 
tion.* 

In  Mexico^  it  ii  odd,  a  putbnt.wiU  wqaire  whelhar 
medicine  ift  be  to  teken  with  the  right  or  the  left  bud: 
if  with  the  former,  the  liver  wiU  be  beneated,  if  with 
the  latter,  the  kidney8.t 

A  wasp  .or  beetle  caught  with  the  left  handf  w  the 
heart  of  a  living  snake,  extracted  thus,  was  employaA 
medicinally  by  the  andents;  in  denuon  of  whicfa^ 
perhaps,  Lucian  adverts  to  taking  a  weasel's  tooth  fniaa 
the  ground  with  the  left  hand,  to  be  wrapped  in  a  Ikm'a 
skin4  '.^ 

Among  the  more  singular  remedies,  is  the  ose  of 
that  for  the  preservation  <^  lifs^  which  has  been  already 
the  instrument  of  death.  Unless  from  some  obasmre 
rdatiMi  to  redemption  by  propitiatory  sacrifice^  this  is 
of  the  most  equivocal  origin.  Yet  it  has  been  tofi- 
ciently  recognised.  In  Britain,  sanative  virtues  are  as- 
cribed by  the  vulgiir,  to  the  halter  whereby  a  crimiiial 
has  perished.  Many  examples  might  be  quoted.  Pliny 
observes,  that  it  was  used  by  the  magi,  and  if  bomd 
aroand  the  head,  tha^  it  relieved  headache.  One  of 
the  interlocutors  introduced  by  Lucian,  confesses  his 
dread  of  demons,  until  fortified  by  a  ring  fabricated 
of  iron  of  a  gibbet,  which  he  had  received  from  an 

•  Triml  of  ElspeCfa  Rcoeb,  12  Mtfcb  1616.    Hec  Or*.  £  6a  v. 

t  Hardy,  TnTels  in  MczloOb  1825^  p.  417. 

\  PKny,  Hist  Nat.  lib.  xxz.  e.  Sa     Lticianus  Philopieude^  $  7. 
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Anbian.  *  All  the  instruments  of  martyrdom  have  been 
prolbiuidly .  venerated.  The  sensation  previonsly  de- 
aeribed  as  man'SlaeMf  could  be  alleviated  by  the  party 
affbcted  eating  a  morsel  of  bread  cut  by  a  weapon 
wlueh  had  been  the  instrument  of  murder^  or  by  drifnk- 
ing  of  any  liquid  stirred  with  it.f  Aneiently,  imme- 
diate relief  in  difienlt  parturition  was  expected  from 
throwing  over  the  patient's  house,  that  stone  or  missile 
which  had  been  fatal  by  a  single  bloW|  or  a  javelin 
withdrawn  from  a  body  without  having  touched  the 
gronnd4 

Killing  an  animal  by  a  single  blow,  formed  part  of 
Bome  eastern  religious  rites :  and  various  qualities  or 
reanlta  have  been  connected  with  interception  from 
the  earth. 

The  violent  extinction  of  life — premature  decease, 
involved  mystical  consequences.  In  pursuance  of  older 
praetioe,  the  scaffold  is  yet  visited  to  obtain  the  touch 
of  executed  criminals,  for  scrofula,  or  for  warts  and 
wen8.$ 

Some  indistinct  notion  of  the  absorption  of  life  by 
the  instrument  of  death,  like  the  absorption  of  disease 
hy  the  medium  of  restoring  health,  seems  to  be  involv- 
ed in  these  principles. 

*  LuciantUf  Pbilopaendes,  $  17. 

f  Deudngiut  de  Morbo  Man-dacht,  ut  tup, 

I  PUny  Hist  Kat.  lib.  xzTiiL  c  6, 12. 

5  Fkilotophical  TnuiMctlons,  ▼.  L  p.  20a  PUn^,  lib.  xzvii.  c.  1 1. 
Imnatiirm  morte  raptorum  manu  stniniM  parotidMgutturis  taetu  noari 
jdlmiMit. 

I 
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AUmaimg  ike  pmm$  qf  Parhuriikm. — ^A  fiarce  and 
intokimiit  spirit  is  betrayed  by  inflicting  penaltiee  Cor 
endeayonring  to  relieve  the  nek.  If  the  weak  thoi^lift 
themaelveB  benefited  by  charms :  if  the  saperloiity  of 
the  nnnd  could  contemn  personal  snffimngy  and  if 
hope  be  the  harbinger  of  health,  their  utmost  ponidi- 
ment  should  have  been  contempt  for  credulity.  Al- 
leviating the  pains  of  labour,  or  repelling  the  dan- 
gers of  parturition,  where  life  may  be  purchased  with 
death,  could  be  never  unimportant  to  the  more  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  human  race.  Yet  here  also  has 
severity  frowned,  not  only  on  the  afflicted,  but  on  those 
willing  to  contribute  relief,— interposing  a  cruel  vongi^ 
ance  against  what  rather  merited  commendation. 

An  old  author  allies  the  genoral  sterility  of  the 
females  of  one  of  the  Orkney  islands — asserting,  that 
where  otherwise,  death  proved  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  labour,  <*  mulieres  hie  steriles  sunt  et  si  gra- 
vidtt  evenerint  nunquam  cum  vita  pariunt.'*  But 
those  pregnant  resorted  to  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
virgin  Mary,  which  must  have  been  in  propitiation** 

Euiame  Macalyane,  a  lady  of  somie  tank^  was  chai|^ 
ed  thus  in  seeking  the  aid  of  Agnes  Sampsoun— •'^for 
relief  of  your  payne  at  the  tyme  of  the  lurth  of  your 
twa  sones,  and  ressauing  fra  hir  to  that  eflfiBCt  ane 
boird  stane  to  be  layit  vnder  the  bowstir  putt  vnder 
your  heid ;  inchantit  mwildis  and  powder  putt  in  ane 

*  Ben  Orehadianim  Innilanim  Dcteriptio^  ad  an.  1589^  in  MS. 
V.  i>atrsay. 
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pMOd  of  paiptr,  to  be  vnt  and  rowit  in  yoar  liair»— 
and  at  tbo  tyme  of  your  drowis  your  guidmann  iark 
to  be  preaentlie  lane  a£F  bim,  and  laid  woamplit  vnder 
yoar  bed-feit : — ^the  qohilk  being  practent,  your  aeik- 
see  waa  oaenn  of  you  vnnatnrallie  in  tbe  larth  of  your 
fyrat  aonoy  Tpone  ane  dog  quhilk  ran  away  and  wee 
newir  eene  agane :  and  on  tbe  birth  of  your  laet  eone» 
the  eame  pncteie  foirsaid  wee  veit,  and  your  naturall 
.ad  kyndtie  payne  Tonatanllie  cnma  vpoan  the  «». 
toan  eatt  in  the  houe,  quhilk  lykwayie  wee  nevir  eene 
tfaairttftir/'* 

Theee  are  oomplicated  eerenioniee.  Poeubly  tbe 
boird  etane  wae  an  amulet — the  ovum  anguiman  or 
adder  etone,  employed  until  lately  for  a  eimilar  pur- 
poae.  It  **  gave  ease  to  women  in  ohild^birth  by  be- 
ii^  tied  about  the  knee«"f  Margaret  Stewart  exhibit- 
ed **  ane  quhyt  etane  of  crietall)  gnid  for  meSk  womm 
in  thair  travell."^  A  etone  kept  among  others  in  St 
Bonan'e  ehapel,  in  the  iale  of  Ronat  had  the  virtue  of 
promoting  epeedy  deliTery, — ^perhape  being  removed 
from  the  altar  to  the  patient.^  **  A  lide  round  etone 
about  the  biggneas  of  a  plumb,"  was  described  to 

*  TAd  of  Eofimie  BficalTane,  9  June  1591.  Ree.  JuH,  Bnrd-^ 
perlbntod;  6o«itf«r^-lioliter;  mtoiMi*— powder ;  rotM^— rolled;  vwum- 
jrfi^...  folded  ;  itymi^— netund ;  drowis — ^throes. 

f  PennmUf  Tour  in  Scotland  and  Voyage  to  the  Hebridei^  1772, 
p.  290. 

i  HufyrwUUnu  K.  &  R.  8  JuljlOSa 

5  Mfartm,  Wcitern  Idei,  p.  21. 
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WoodroiTi  M  **  kelpfull  to  aeverali  weemen  in  childk 
Mrth,"* 

Thd  tnuitferenoe  of  the  patienf b  Bufiering  to  tbe  do- 
mesticatecl  animalBy  iUottrateB  still  farther  tbe  sapersti- 
tloos   prineiple   previously   explained   in    respect    to 

Even  the  male  sex  might  be  subject  to  anguish  ro- 
sembling  Aat  of  parturition,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  a 
distressed  helpmate.  About  the  period  that  James  the 
Sixdi  was  bomi  the  protestants  threw  a  suspidous  eye 
on  the  supernatural  faculties  of  a  catholic  lady  of  dia- 
tinguished  Urth — ^the  Countess  of  Athole.  Henoe 
**it  was  opinlie  affirmet  for  treuth,  that  when  tbe 
queue  was  lying  in  leasing  of  the  king,  the  ladie  Athole 
lying  thair  lykwayis,  baith  within  the  Castell  of  Edin- 
burgh— that  Andro  Lundie  cum  thair  for  sum  busi- 
nes  and  called  for  the  ladie  Reirres,  whom  he  land  in 
hir  ohalmer  lying  bed-fast ;  and  he  asking  hir  of  hir 
disease,  echo  answerit  that  scho  was  never  so  trubled 
with  no  baiue  that  ever  scho  bair,  for  the  ladie  Athole 
had  cassin  all  the  payne  of  hir  child-birth  vpon  hir.^f 
That  this  narrative  is  to  be  understood  literally  as  ex- 
pressed, receives  some  corroboration  from  other  sources 
of  superstition.  A  man  who  had  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  Margaret  Hutchesone,  **  that  same  night  took 
ripknes :  and  had  panes  as  a  woman  in  chyld-Urth.^:^ 

*   IFoodrow,  AnalecU  in  MS.  ▼.  iiL  p.  8a 

f  Bannaiyne,  Journal  of  TnuMSctions  in  Scotland^  p.  SSSw 

\  Trial  of  Margaret  Hutehesone,  80  Aug.  1661.     Rec.  JuU, 
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On  the  borders  of  Scotland,  as  lately  as  the  year  1778, 
there  was  pointed  oat  to  Mr  Pennant,  the  oflspring  of 
a  woman,  whose  pains  had  been  transferred  to  her  has* 
band  by  the  midwife.*  The  legends  of  the  saints  re- 
late that  Merinos,  a  fatnre  bishop^  having  been  refos* 
ed  aceess  to  the  castle  of  some  Irish  potentate,  whose 
spouse  was  then  in  labour,  and  treated  with  contempt, 
be  prayed  for  the  transference  of  her  snfferings  to  him, 
which  ensued  immediately.f 

Saperstition  is  careless  of  anatomical  distinctions. 
Oar  progenitors  troubled  themselves  as  little  with  the 
sciences  as  modem  romancers.  Any  thing,  the  most 
preposterous,  was  believed,  equally  of  saints  and  sor- 
cerers. Saint  Cdumba  ordered  a  sorcerer  to  milk  a 
bull !  He  complied ;  but  the  bystanders  found  that  he 
had  milked  blood  !  j: 

On  the  American  continent,  the  Indian  husband  im- 
mediately supplants  his  parturient  wife,  as  if  having 
undergone  her  pains:  and  it  is  evident  from  what 
Strabo  sajrs  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Spain,  they 
most  have  practised  something  similar.  || 

Eufame  Macalyane  was  burnt  alive  on  the  Castle- 
hill  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1591. 

Seventy  years  afterwards,  charges  were  renewed 
against  another  woman,  thus,  **  Ye  being  midwyf  to 

•  Pennant,  Tour,  1772,  p.  79. 

f  Proprium  Sanctorum,  f.  ctL  iqp.  Bretriarium  Jberdonense,  t.  1 1. 

f  jtdomnan  in  yita  Columbv,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 

I   Strabo,  Uh.  ul  U\.  p.  S50. 
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Alexander  Wilson's  wyff,  did  yse  chaims,  iorcerie,  and 
witohoraft,  to  ikcilitat  her  delyrery,  be  calliog  for  «ne 
furlott  from  ane  vtber  koue  to  dt  vpone^  and  fond 
yow  could  do  no  good  thereby,  yow  bad  tacke  away 
that  f orlott,  for  nothing  wald  prevaill  till  God  did  it : 
as  also  you  vsed  oftymes,  being  about  that  imploy- 
ment)  to  stick  ane  bare  knyf  betuixt  the  bed  and  the 
strocy  and  to  sprinkle  salt  about  the  bed  withiUf  aayingy 
'  Lord,  let  never  ane  worse  wight  waken  the,  nor  hes 
laid  the  doune.'*  Fixing  a  nail  in  the  wall»  of  which 
the  knife  may  have  been  here  the  tjrpe,  was  esteemed 
a  palliative  of  sufiering.f  The  practice  of  foatening 
measures  and  buckles  to  trees  as  an  antidote  to  tooth- 
ache for  the  subsequent  year,  is  reprehended  by  Mar« 
tin  de  Arles4 

Parturient  females  were  formerly  crossed  or  sancti- 
fied with  a  fir  candle.  In  the  year  1705,  it  is  said, 
*'  almost  all  the  country  people  do  to  this  day  make  ass 
of  some  fooleries  which  are  under  the  notion  of  charms, 
such  as  women  lying  in  childbed,  their  being  sained 
with  a  fir  candle."  B 

The  virgin  Mary  seems  to  have  been  substituted 
among  Christians  for  the  Juno  Lucina  of  the  Pagans ; 

•  TiMl  of  Beatrix  Ledi^  3  Aug.  1661.  Ree.  JuU. 

f  Thiers  LW.t.  o.  W.  t.1.  p.  377.  from  Dtnys  de  Cbantreuz.  Cre- 
dolitas  quod  eontrm  dolores  dendum  Ttleet  cUtus  infizus  perieti. 

I  Mfartin  de  Arleh  §  37»  "  Figere  actus  et  ipintera  ouidam  arbori." 

y  Trial  of  George  and  Lauchlan  Rattray  1705,  ut  tup,  Satned^ 
hallowed. 
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and  she  seems  to  haTe  been  tayoked  precisely  in  the 
asBM  maniiMr.*  Among  the  yirtues  of  *<  Sanct  Manors 
natty''  used  as  an  amulet  by  the  Hebridian  islanden% 
nvaa  tliat  of  preserving  women  from  the  dangers  of 
pariiintion«f 

Doobdaiii  an  old  trayeller}  enters  into  a  disquisition 
on  the  supposed  virtue  of  the  rose  of  Jerieho  on  the 
Gontinenty  and  whether,  among  other  thingSi  parturi- 
tion  18  fariKtated  by  holding  it  in  the  hand. 

Sanctified  girdles  for  relieving  the  pains  of  labour, 
or  for  accelerating  parturition,  are  ssid  to  have  been 
kept  by  many  Scotish  families,  until  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Were  any  confidence  to 
be  reposed  in  the  authentidty  of  Ossian^s  poems,  which 
is  extremely  doubtful,  a  passage  regarding  an  hundred 
girdles  to  bind  **  high  bosomed  women,  the  friends  of 
the  births  of  heroes,"  might  be  quoted.:^  The  fre- 
quency of  girdles  in  Ireland,  as  amulets  or  preserva- 
tives from  danger,  is  referred  to  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

*  TerenL  Andria.  Act  iii.  mcd.!.  L15:     "Juno  Luoina  for  opem 


f  Moruone  Dtieriptkm  of  Um  Lews  in  HS.  In  old  tUMt  womon 
wore  about  their  neeki^  or  let  in  nhrwr,  hnm,  or  tin,«->"  Sand  Man^$ 
mtU, — holding  it  to  have  the  Tertew  to  preeerre  women  in  ehild-bearing." 
7hb  ia  deseribed  aa  a  gmaU,  whitidi,  round  kind  of  Molnoea  bean.  In 
Jfarfm*«  time^  *'  the  white  nut,  called  the  "^rgin  Marie's  nut,'*  was  put 
into  the  milk  pafl,  that  the  milk  drawn  from  the  eow  might  be  pure. 
Wcrtem  lalandf,  p.  39. 

t  Macpherton  Note  on  Ottian  Battle  of  Lora,  ▼.  i.  p.  115.  Edit.  1761$. 
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Elisabeth.*    Nartes  and  children  wore  girdlea  of  wo- 
men's hair  as  preservatives ;  and  bracelets  of  the 
were  presented  by  thoee  enamoured  of  othenuf 

Encircling  the  northern  females  with  girdlei 
accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies.  Pliny  understood 
parturition  to  be  aocderated  by  a  woman  who  bad 
children  encircling  the  patient  with  her  own  girdle^ 
and  then  loosening  it  with  these  words,  "  I  have  bound 
thee — so  do  I  loose  thee/' 

In  Spain,  the  chnrch-bell  was  encircled  vnth  the  gir- 
dle of  a  woman  in  labour,  and  struck  thrice  to  promote 
parturition.  Martin  de  Aries  supposed  it  to  be  for  ob- 
taining the  prayers  of  the  devout,  for  one  thus  known 
to  be  in  danger.  Possibly  Reginald  Scot  refers  to  the 
same  cuetom  as  subsisting  in  his  time  in  England,  un- 
der eome  modifications. j:  The  superstitions  formerly 
connected  with  belle  would  merit  a  separate  discussion. 

The  suspicions  so  readily  falling  on  persons  em- 
I^oyed  for  the  aid  of  the  suffering,  were  oonstandy 
awaiting  those  whose  peculiar  vocation  centered  in  re- 
lieving the  parturient.  Their  mystical  or  medicinal 
means  were  alike  deemed  sorcery;  and  they  were 
held  themselves  as  the  worst  of  the  initiated.  ||  Sever- 
al unfortunate  individuals  in  Scotland  became  thus  the 

*  Heurringtonf  Koto  to  Orlando  Furioso,  b.  xii.     This  translation  is 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elisabeth. 

I  Camden,  v.  iv.  p.  459.  from  Good. 

\  Martin  de  Aries,  $  37.     Scot  Discouerie,  b.  x.  ch.  xv.  p.  205. 

II  Sprenger,  Malleus  Maleficarum,  part  iii.  q.  33.  p.  618. 
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Tietifleii  of  prajodice.-— Fashions  have  andergone  a 
w^nmgB  rsTolatioii.— In  modem  tunes,  some  skilful 
physician  grants  a  eertifieale  of  qoalification  to  those 
suftciently  skilled  to  exereise  the  ohstetrical  art  ;-»bnt 
formerly  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbary  conferred  that 
privil^e  on  English  midwives ; — at  least  daring  a  pe» 
liod  when  credulity  more  than  either  learning  or  liber* 
ality  guided  public  opinion. — One  on  receiving  soeh  a 
licence,  bound  herself  to  assist  rich  and  poor  equally, 
and  to  abstain  from  all  sorcery  and  incantation  during 
the  progress  of  parturition.* 

It  would  be  Tain  to  relate  the  miraculous  cures  op- 
erated by  sanctified  persons,  whose  repute  has  perhaps, 
encouraged  the  occult  methods  attempted  by  minor 
pretenders.  It  was  not  even  held  necessary  that  the 
patient  should  be  present,  as  Woodrow  illustrates  in  a 
charmer  expelling  an  insect  from  a  woman^a  eye, 
though  at  ten  miles^  distance,— -a  story  **  pretty  well 
attested,''  and  **  ane  ordinary  practice  in  Athole,^  as 
he  had  read  in  manuscripts.f 

*  Stfype,  Anoab,  ad  ad.  1567,  t.  L  p.  501.  Bj  this  obligatioD,  the 
midvile  binds  herself  on  oath,  not  to  mutilate  an  in&nt,  or  substitute 
soother :  and  to  administer  baptism  with  pure  water  only. 

t  WoodroiOf  Analecta,  ▼•  L  p.  14& 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


AMULET& 


The  delicate  stmcture  of  the  human  fnune,  the  ez- 
qidnte  sensibility  of  each  of  its  infinite  parts,  their  in- 
evitable exposure  to  injury,  and  the  intolerable  anguish 
endured,  form  an  irresistable  motive  for  adopting  every 
antidote,  and  every  palliative  that  invention  shall  de- 
vise. 

An  interminable  catalogue  might  be  prepared,  of 
the  natural  and  visible  means  of  preservation,  reduced 
to  substantial  form,  under  the  name  of  amulets,  deem- 
ed a  safeguard  firom  convulsions  of  the  elements,  from 
the  corrosions  of  disease,  from  the  accidents  of  life, 
from  evil  machinations,  or  to  promote  health,  wealth, 
and  prosperity. 

Many  were  attached  to  the  person,  as  common  at 
ibis  day  in  other  countries,  or  they  were  brought  into 
immediate  approximation  with  individuals  on  their 
possessions.  Minerals,  plants,  animals,  inscriptions, 
and  the  various  works  of  art,  were  rendered  subser- 
vient to  the  peculiar  expectations  of  those  who  used 
them. 

Our  progenitors  environed  their  dwellings,  or  {dant- 
ed  their  gardens  with  trees,  and  herbs,  and  flowers, 
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mUdenilik  to  demons.  The  elder,  the  laarel,  die 
nKHmtun  ash,  me^  peony,  and  many  more^  now  aeen 
priacipaBy  in  tbeir  decay,  proved  eo  many  bulwarka 
agunai  aupematoral  inyaeions. 

*<  The  raven  tree  was  good  to  keip  upon  both  man 
mid  beisL**  The  <<aey  nutte''  rendered  the  owner 
fortunate  and  secure  if  and  the  possession  of  some  in- 
definite root  promised  the  attainment  of  the  owner's 
wiahect 

Were  history  better  known,  mystical  virtues  might 
be  fbond  in  alL  In  one  there  was  an  antidote  to  ias- 
rination.  ||  Laurel  was  a  preservative  from  epilepsy ; 
thenee  an  antidote  to  demoniac  possession:  nor  did 
lightoing  come  near  it :  and  as  a  vessel  of  a  peculiar 
horn  was  believed  to  split  if  the  contents  were  poison- 
ous, so  did  the  Sea  Nut  blacken,  if  evil  were  meditated 
against  the  wearer,} 

The  most  noted  amulets, — though  not  the  best  un- 
derstood in  respect  to  their  nature — were  designed  en- 
chanted stones,  or  curing  stones*  in  Scotland*  They 
were  employed  either  as  antidotes,  palliatives,  or  cures. 
Some  seem  to  have  been  such  as  they  came  simply 
from  the  hands  of  nature ;  others  were  evidently  the 


•  JiTwr^  Benriek  K.  &  R,  88  Nor.  1603.     Raotn^iree^-^gawn 
moqnOunatb. 
t  Mariaone  John,  Dewription  of  the  Lewi.  %a  sup.     Trial  of  Kath- 

JoiiMdochter»  1616.  ui  tup* 
I  Trial  of  Jean  Weir,  9  April  1670.     Rec.  Jutt. 
I  AriHoUt  PtaUemata,  a  zxv.  $  SA. 
S  Mmrtmt  Weatem  lalandi,  p.  8& 
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production  of  art :  and  perhaps  both  onderwwit  a  mya- 
tieal  proeess  to  impregnate  them  with  virtoe. 

Yarions  amnlets  are  known  specifically  by  name^' 
others  only  generally,  as  one  obtained  from  <*  the  Lady 
Crawford,*  hung  fire  nights  about  a  patient's  nech^ 
for  epilepsy:*  the  ^^boird  stane,^  of  Euiame  Mae- 
alyane,  for  relieving  the  pains  of  labour,  or  the  **  qnhyt 
stane  of  cristalP  lately  referred  to. 

Certain  greenish  stones  wore  as  amulets  by  the  He- 
bridian  islanders,  are  found  in  the  haven  of  lona,  a 
consecrated  place,  where  its  tutelar  saint,  Columba,  first 
approached  the  shore.  Contrary  to  the  wonted  natu- 
ral' process,  they  and  other  stones  were  believed  to 
darken  by  ezposure.f  In  Ireland,  some  kind  of  trans- 
parent or  amber  coloured  stones,  were  taken  from  a 
well  at  Cranford,  by  pilgrims  the  following  morning, 
after  cleaning  it  on  May  eve.f 

Among  the  amulets  named  in  this  country,  are  the 
adder  stone,  toad  stone,  mole  stone,  cock  knee  stone^ 
snail  stone,  and  some  others,  the  precise  description  of 
which  is  uncertun. 

The  repute  of  the  first  was  great,  as  may  be  collected 
from  previous  observations ;  for  its  virtues  were  nni- 
versaL  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  they  were  connected 
with  the  popular  credulity  of  its  origin  from  serpents, 

*  Short  Detcription  oflonof  in  MS.  IVtuer,  bishop  of  thm  Weitwii 
Ides,  Anfwer  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbdd.  in  M&  Adv.  Lib.  W.  8.  Ml 

t  JttcAanbon,  Folly  of  PllgrimagMy  oh.  it.  p.  65.  CnnSeldy  pvish 
of  Drumaul,  county  of  Antrim. 
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Amm  myttieal.aiiimals  hoMiiigao  noted  a  place  in  an- 
eieiit  mytbology.    That  '*  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even 
gentlemen  of  good  edooation,  tbronghont  all  Sootland, 
were  fnlly  persuaded  tbat  tnakea  make  tbem,".  la  le* 
marked  by  an  English  Tisitor  in  the  year  1 699.*    The 
adder  stone  was  suspended  from  the  neck  for  hooping 
eoogb,  and  other  distempers  of  children.   It  was  esteem- 
ed a  charm  to  ensure  prosperity,  and  a  repeller  of  evil 
spirits.  The  owner  kept  it  in  an  iron  box  as  a  security 
from  fiuries,  which  were  believed  to  have  a  peculiar  aver- 
noo  to  that  metal«t    The  visitor  above  named,  had  seen 
at  least  fif^  diffsrent  kinds  of  these  amulets  between 
Wales  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  yet  he  could 
hear  nothing  of  them  in  Ireland. — ^This  is  known  to 
be  an  ancient  bead. 

The  same  author  aD^es  tbat  the  cock  knee  stone 
was  the  shell  of  an  echmuSf  or  sea  urchin  ;  tbat  it  was 
aopposed  to  be  ftund  in  the  knees  of  an  old  cock ;  and 
tbat  a  fellow  in  Mull  protested  to  him,  not  only  that 
be  bad  extracted  one  out  of  a  cock^s  knee^  but  that  he 
knew  others  do  the  like. 

-  The  snail  stone  he  says,  is  a  small  hollow  cylinder 
of  blue  glass,  composed  of  6ve  or  six  rings ;  and  mole 
stones  are  rings  of  blue  glass  annulated  like  them.  It 
maybe  concluded,  therefore,  that  they  wereancient  orna- 
ments like  the  adder's  bead.    Among  other  mysterious 

*  Lkogd,  Letter  from  Linlithgow,   ap.  Fkihmpkieat  TranmctUmt, 
▼.  zxviii.  No-  a  {».  99. 
t  Urtt  History  of  Rutbcrglm  aod  Kilbride^  p.i3L 
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▼irtaety  the  snail  stone  cured  sore  eyes^  and  aeoOfd- 
tog  to  Bome,  it  wae  benefieial  in  paiturittoii.  Blisaldaa 
eeeribes  its  origin  to  the  head  of  the  animal  wfaoaa 
name  it  bears.* 

The  origin  of  the  toad  stone  was  equslly  singakov 
as  shall  be  seen  afterwards.  It  is  described  gener* 
ally  by  Llwyd,  the  preceding  author,  as  some  pebUa 
remarkable  for  its  shape,  and  sometimes  for  the  imr* 
iety  of  colours.  *^  This  is  preserved  to  prevent  the 
burning  of  a  house,  and  the  sinking  of  a  boat :  and  if 
a  commander  in  the  field  has  one  of  them  about  him, 
he  will  either  be  sure  to  win  the  day,  or  all  his  men 
shall  fairly  dye  on  the  spot.^  The  medicinal  virtues 
ascribed  to  it  by  Mizaldns,  are  numerous. 

Every  thing  relative  to  sanctity  was  deemed  a  pre- 
servative. Hence  the  relics  of  saints ;  the  touch  of 
their  clothes— of  their  tombs;  and  even  portioDS  of 
structures  consecrated  to  divine  offices,  were  a  safe* 
guard  near  the  perBon.  A  white  marble  altar  in  the 
church  of  lona,  almost  entire  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  disappeared  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, from  its  demolition  in  fragments,  to  avert  ship- 
wreck.f    The  smallest  decaying  portion  of  human. 

*  MuMui  Meiiionbilia»  cent.  ilL  $  41. 

t  Sacheverell,  Voyage  to  I-Coliimkill,  ip.  Voyage  to  tlio  Isle  of 
Man,  P.1S2.  JMnjon,  Journey  to  the  Western  Ialands»  1773.  The 
amuletB  before  mentioned  are  remarked  by  the  same  author,  to  be  a 
small  sort  of  greenish  pebbles,  but  without  allusion  to  their  reputed 
Tirtues. 
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sahateaoe  r^edTad  iKmoim  iMsrly  divine^  if  pMMuiied 
to  have  been  incorporated  williany  of  die  eleet»    Henoo 
ft-pontinned  aeries  of  imposture  on  the  pious  with  fidse 
relicfly  so  ardently  ooveted,  for  the  benefit  they  were 
escpected  to  confer.    Thus  Gregory  of  Tours  relates» 
that  on  eiamining  a  collection  of  the  relies  of  St 
Vincent  and  St  Felix*  which  one  affirmed  he  had 
bro«^ht  firom  Spain,  there  was  found  a  great  bag  full 
€i£  different  roots  mixed  with  moW  teeth,  and  the 
bones  of  mice,  together  with  bears^  daws  and  grease ; 
all  of  which  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  a  riveri  as 
the  instruments  of  sorcery.*    Much  of  the  celebrity  of 
ehnrches  and  monasteries  depended  on  the  quantum 
of  relics  in  the  treasury.    Such  venerataon,  and  simi* 
lar  virtues,  are  not  of  recent  invention ;  for,  perhaps 
in  derision,  one  of  the  ancients  describes  a  native  of 
Babylon  expelling  poison  from  the  body  by  a  certain 
incantation,  and  binding  to  the  patient's  foot  a  stone 
which  had  been  broken  off  the  monument  of  a  deceas- 
ed rargin.f    Rudbeck  r^^rets  the  loss  of  numerous 
sculptures  and  graven  remains  of  brass,  wood,  and 
stone  in  bis  country,  Sweden,  which  one  of  its  sum- 
arehs  had  destroyed,  to  repress  the  use  of  fragments 
from  the  royal  monuments  in  incantations,  and  in  cur- 
ing distempers.^ 

*  GregoHut'TvaraamuaM  HitU  Frane.  lib.  ii* 
f  Luciantu  FhUopaeudesy  §  1 1.  ap.  I.  iiL  p.  38. 
t  Rudheddw  Atkntiet,  I.  iii.  p.  61. 
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\  Amuleto  were  coneiracted  after  eBtablialied  mleSf 
combioiug  nataral  qnalitieB  with  those  imparted  by 
art.  The  joint  prodaction  of  priests  and  eonjarofs^ 
those  receiving  them  were  inspired  with  bound- 
less oonfidence  in  thar  efficacy.  No  enterprise  was 
too  difficult — ^no  danger  too  imminent,  when  guard- 
ed by  such  impenetrable  armour :  every  malady  could 
be  repcQled,  the  fortune  of  war  ceased  to  menace^ 
the  soldier  rushed  fearlessly  to  battle,  or  presented 
himself  at  the  cannon^s  mouth,  in  the  iaith  of  hav* 
ing  become  invulnerable.*  <^  Truly  we  can  declare^ 
that  no  one  fell  on  that  day  who  bore  the  cross  in  his 
helmet,''  says  a  credulous  spectator  of  the  battle  of 
Belrinnes.f  In  like  manner  it  is  gravely  related,  that 
the  **  Scottish  commanders  and  soldiers  have  been  seen 
with  blew  markes  only,  after  they  were  shot  with 
leaden  balW't 

Though  fiital  experience  punished  the  temerity  of 
others  by  inevitable  destruction,}  the  confidence  of  the 
survivors  continued  unimpaired. 

Charms  and  a  book  of  astrological  figures,  received 
by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  Scotland,  were  found 
about  his  person  when  taken  prisoner  in  1685  :||  and 

*  Sennertut  de  Impenetrabilitate,  ab  armis,  ap.  opera,  t.  iiL  p.  192. 

f  Narraiio  VictoruB  part€e  apud  Avinum  a  Georgio-  Gordonio  et 
Frandaoo  Ha^o  Catholioxs  Prineipibiu,  1594^  in  MS.  vide  Abbreviate, 
ap.  Scotish  Poenu  of  the  sixteenth  century,  In  trod.  p.  151. 

^  JRrkt  Secret  CooDmonwealtb,  p.  37. 

§  Moresinut  Ftipatiu^  p,  9« 

H   Rote  Obtenrations,  p.  SOI. 
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the  later  iDsurgento  of  Ireland,  became  desperate,  when 
liearing  amulets,  against  the  perils  of  war. 

'It  cannot  be  told  where  such  preseryatiyes  had  their 
principal  origin,  bat  when  soitablj  fashioned,  they 
were  carried  from  one  country  to  another,  that  the 
respective  inhabitants  might  share  in  so  great  a 
benefit.* 

Numerous  natural  properties  were  believed  to  be  in- 
herent in  gems,  and  these  might  be  powerfully  en* 
hanced  by  inscriptions  or  mystical  figures,  superadded 
according  to  definite  rules.  If  a  metallic  seal  were 
east,  or  a  gem  engraven,  due  observance  was  paid  to  the 
position  or  predominance  of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  the 
work  was  undertaken  with  invocation  of  the  coveted 
virtues  from  the  Deity .f  The  peculiar  symbol  follow* 
ed.  A  ship  sculptured  on  a  stone  would  avert  ship- 
wreck :  the  representation  of  a  standard  led  to  victory 
in  battle.  The  owner  acquired  the  faculty  of  curing 
lunacy,  or  even  of  expelling  demons,  by  the  figure  of  a 
greyhound  :  and  the  addition  of  a  hare  would  prove  a 
protection  from  their  malignity.  Certain  symbols  ioK 
parted  the  power  of  preserving  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
er  of  obtaining  visions  to  discover  the  treasures  hid  in 
lis  bowels.  Nay,  precise  instructions  have  taught  the 
formation  of  an  amulet  which  should  render  the  wearer 
imosible.} 


•  Bodinui  DemononumiA,  Ub.  L  e.  a  p.  54. 

t  Pei.  CoiuUuUiui  Jlbimti  VlllanovMiiiap  Clftvit  Sympathue  StpUm 
If tCillonim  ad  Plrattas*  p.  38. 
I  Ltanurdus  Spaeidum  Lapidttm,  lib.  iit.  c  15.  p«  15S;  155. 

K 
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Nothing  eould  be  more  predous  than  wk^h  potent 
instrumento  over  human  deetiniee.  Hubert^  Eerl  of 
Kent,  chief  joetioe  of  England^  was  charged  with  har- 
ing  abstracted  from  the  royal  treaaoryy  to  be  defiyered 
to  an  hostile  prince^  a  gem  endowed  with  the  vtrtiie 
of  rendering  ite  owner  invindble  in  war.* 

The  ceremonies  observed  in  fabricating  idols^  and 
those  practised  in  the  conatruotion  of  amuleta,  have 
borne  a  reciprocal  relation.  Jamblichns  say8»  in  re- 
futing Porphyryt  **  But  you  affirm  that  the  eottrae 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  studied  by  those  forming 
idolsy  who  declare  from  thmr  ooignnction,  whether 
prognostications  shall  be  fulfiUedf  and  wheth^  those 
Aey  make  shall  be  vun  or  significant.  Yel»  so  far 
from  the  fabricators  producing  any  eflect»  no  confi* 
deace  is  to  be  reposed  in  tbem.''t  Talismsnic  sculp- 
iureSf  or  framing  amulets  according  to  received  aatro- 
kgloal  principles^  belonged  to  the  Ugher  and  more 
difficult  exercise  of  the  necromantic  art  Some  pre- 
served in  modern  times  in  Scotland,  te  asoure  the 
health  of  cattle*  are  described  as  ^<  two  small  pieoea  of 
wood  curiously  wrought.''^  Simple  inscriptions^  oon- 
sistiog  of  unintelligible  words,  of  prayers  or  passagea 
froin  Scripture,  were  attained  m«re  easily ;  aad»  in- 
dsedi  they  have  been  common  among  superstitiotta 

•  Mat,  Pant  Historia  Migor,   ad  an.  1232,  p.  3ia     This  author 
died  in  1259. 

t  Jtmbkckm  da  MyaUrii^  MokiiL  e.  30. 
\  Heron,  Jouraey,  ▼.  iu  p.  238. 
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Ivlbes  igoori^t  of  liieraitiire.  In  tli«  rixtMoth  eenimy, 
the  IriA,  to  ATert  misfiMrtiiiie^  sMpeBded  from  Ibo 
neok  of  obildrtti  the  eomtnenoement  fjf  the  goepel  of 
St  John^^^the  myitieiil  terms  of  wbieh  seem  to  haye 
exrited  much  por^ity  for  it :  and  thejr  took  alao  a 
erookod  nail  or  a  bit  of  a  wolfs  skin.*  At  this  day  thtf 
preeeding  remedyi  sanctified  by  a  benediction,  is  adopt* 
ed  for  e^lepsy ,  hot  not  by  children  ooly«t  The  uie  of 
Rimio  charaotersy  whieh  haTe  been  red^ised  in  Scot^ 
iandy  was  generally  applied  thns  in  the  north* 

Nontorooi  figures  and  engravings  are  yet  preserv* 
edy  irhieh  seem  qiute  nnitttelKgible^  bat  they  may  bt 
probaUy  classed  with  aikioleti*  Others  are  alluded 
to  in  hbtory«  ThuS)  in  the  course  of  a  criminal  trial 
in  tibe  year  1606,  there  was  exhibited  to  the  jury  *'ane 
hair  belt,  in  ane  of  the  ends  of  the  qiriiilk  apperit  the 
nikiiUtude  of  four  fingeris  and  ane  tbombe,  nocht  far 
different  firora  the  elawis  of  the  devilL''  Satan  in 
feasimne  guise  had  bestowed  it  on  one  Of  his  proselytes^ 
from  whom  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  another,  a  woman^ 
and  oil  her  conviction  or  eKeeution  it  wal  coikimitted 
to  the  flames, — for  the  instruments  of  sorcery  were 
sometimes  burnt  along  with  the  sorcerer.^  Possibly 
this  was  an  amulet.  The  talons  of  Satan  indeed 
afforded  a  favourite  simile.  But  so  many  soperstiflofis 
have  been  connected  with  the  human  hand,  as  to  iden- 
tify this  resemblance  with  some  of  them.     It  has  been 

«  Ctemtffn,  ▼.  SL  p.  4A5i  firon  QeotL   V.  it.  p.  iaO. 
t  i«fil;|w^PirilhofKUalsetie•»ilp.4tec.wtfMl;^/f^^ 
t  Trial  of  Patrick  Lowrie^  1005,  tU  tup. 
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employed  as  an  emblem  of  power,— aa  a  token  of  deiU 
ance,«— as  an  amalet  for  protection.  The  hand  of  one 
shun  accidentaUy  is  said  to  be  kept,  salted  and  dried, 
as  a  safe-guard,  hj  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians.* 
Figures  of  the  hand  in  miniature,  of  a  black  composi* 
tion,  are  sold  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  for  averting  fae- 
oination.f  The  Arabs  suspend  the  figure  of  an  open 
hand  from  the  necks  of  their  children  for  the  same 
pnrpose4  In  Tripoli  one  is  painted  on  the  cradle: 
and  elsewhere  in  eastern  countries,  it  is  seen  on  ships 
and  on  houses,}  or  it  is  borne  on  the  national  stan- 
dards. Various  mystical  effects  were  anticipated  from 
this  emblem  in  general,  and  from  the  particular  ar- 
rangement of  its  parts.  Evidently  in  the  belief  of  its 
serving  for  a  necromantic  purpose,  that  of  the  Scotish 
sorceress  was  destroyed. 

Horse  shoes  and  a  fox*s  head  are  daily  nailed  on  the 
stable  door, — ^for  of  old  these  barred  the  entrance  of 
witches.  A  modern  author  enumerated  seventeen  of  the 
former  nailed  on  the  steps  of  doors  in  one  of  the  streets 
of  London,  in  the  year  1818.  ||     The  latter  is  derived 

*  Long,  Voyages  and  Travel^  p.  140.  The  author  nysi  *<haiid  or 
foot**    Are  his  obsenrations  original  ? 

f  CtUdeliitght  Travels,  v.  L  p«  73. 

I  Shuuff  TrsTels  or  Obeenratioiis,  p.  30& 

5  Slaquiere  Letter^  t.  iL  p.  70. 

g  l^Uis,  ap.  Brand,  ▼.  iL  p.  379 :  Notes.  "  The  horse  shoe,  even  at 
this  day,  as  of  old,  is  frequently  seen  attached  to  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  as  a  security  against  the  entrance  of  a  witch."  Jmnes*  ExpeditioDy 
ui  step.  V.  L  p.  SfiO.     Perhaps  the  author  tpmkn  of  hi*  own  oooatry. 
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from  the  Romaot — **  Venefioiis  rottrom  lapi  retbtor^ 
ioTelerataiii  aiant  ob  idqne  villanim  portii  pmfigutit.''^ 
Is  the  bmsh  eoveted  to  eumestly  bjr  sportsineii  bat  lor 
a  trophy  ? 

The  variety  of  amalete  is  as  great  as  the  namber  of 
eoontries  in  the  world.  Bits  of  mad  are  stack  on  the 
forebeadi  and  incense  is  bamt  under  the  nose  of  ohil* 
dren  in  the  eastf  A  blue  stone  mounted  in  rilver  is 
suspended  from  their  caps,  or  a  fragment  of  blue  glassi 
if  the  parents  be  poor  4  as  fragments  of  mirror  were 
formerly  attached  to  their  shoalders  in  Spain.j  A 
mineral  rouge,  lupins  swollen  in  water,  and  spreading 
a  false  report  of  one's  decease,  to  collect  friends  at 
church  for  his  funeral,  or  to  oflfor  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  his  eoul,  are  all  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  charm  for  this  purpose  in  the  Island  of 
Tini.  Four  pieces  of  horn  strung  on  the  neck  in  one 
country,  numerous  bands  of  red  cloth  in  another,  are 
amulets  need  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  || 

Coral  was  esteemed  an  antidote  to  epilepsy,  there- 
fore  to  demoniac  possession :  it  was  administered  to 
children,  previous  to  their  tasting  any  other  substance, 
immediately  on  birth.  The  figure  now  seen  pendant 
from  their  clothes,  denotes  a  pagan  origin,  nor  is  it 

•  PIKi^,  Hiit.  Nat  lib. xmiL  $44.     HimAIim,  Cent. tu.  $48. 

t  Hcbhtmrn,  Journey,  t.  L  p.  507.     Lighty  Traveb,  p.  S4S. 

t  ZalUmyf  Voyage  a  Tin^  p.  155. 

$  Martin  dsArUi^i  35. 

I  Burehelt  Trarels,  v.  ii.  p.  550.     Lander's  Eipcditioti,  ▼.  ii.  p.  232. 


fmtvuA^A  to  tii«Ri  olone.^  The  virtoev  atcribed  to 
8mb«r  rosy  bo  opUwUd  from  iU  univeniU  w»  in 
Qor  own  remAmbnuiQe,  Mfwaiiilly  unuHig  (li«  mowm 

humble, 

Citryiog  mcdoB^  feet  in  «  pums  «eoured  tbo  oirner 
•gtinit  tbe  wmt  of  oaoney  ;t  carrying  the  booM  of  « 
bird  in  hit  olotbee  preserved  hie  health  4  wd  the  pour 
umm  of  fairy  penniea,  deeoribed  as  orUculfir  sp»rry 
wibfftfiQcm»  promoted  proeperity,$ 

Sqqilla  prepladed  the  fM^oeee  of  eoroery.  CSedio  ie 
fcstened  to  the  caps  of  GhildrnD,  sasponded  from  th# 
f tsrn  of  vewsle,  avd  from  oew  hooae%  ip  the  Levant ; 
M  efQtnriee  ago  it  was  hmg  over  the  door  in  the  mom 
eiidlifsed  parte  of  Eoropo.  But  Godin  says  tbie  is  an 
idle  expedient,  for  he  eoocludas  on  tha  authority  of 
Jobi  that  the  devil  dreads  notbiogt  || 

In  Sootland  lotions  oflf  enobanted  stonesi  or  potione 

•  PUny,  Hist  N^t.  lib.  xiii.  §  &  LooMttrdm  fipevviHpi  T^Jdimy 
p.  ei>  ▼•  C9r«Uiif.  ^oi,  4ifPPV^^  b.  xUI*  Qb<  18.  b,  xni.  olv  6L 
Biuf^^  VesUg^f  of  Ancient  Miuincn  in  Italy  and  Sieil|r — "  Many  of  the 
poorest  women  i^d  ehildren  still  wear  coral  necklaces.  MixaUus, 
Cent  V.  §  89. 

t  Trial  of  Johnne  Peane  Mu  Cwninghaine,  86  Dec*  1580.     JIM. 

\  Trial  of  Ebpeth  Cursetter,  89  May  1689.  Bee.  Ork,  t  51. 
<*  Oei  t^  bonea  ef  ane  tcquhy^  and  etfty  Miaiqo  in  fQur  olofthes.*' 
Teqttksft — llanet 

$  Perik  K.  &  R.  13-.86  May  1683.  Giiing  ^ie  pfnuies  t9  cause 
a  man  thrive  and  become  rich. 

I  Modinus,  lib.  ui.  o.  5.  p.  876.     Mobh$im,  Z^Upt^  ui  ^fi. 
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■■aetified  relioi,  wan  Mleemed  the  most  pow^nl 
antidotes  or  medicines. 

Om  of  the  moire  aDoient  saints  of  Seolkndi  Maraen, 
*^  w«a  adored  almost  as  a  divinity :  after  having  altain- 
ad  •  huffff  old  age,  when  borne  down  by  infirmitisif 
Us  Hiost  sanctified  sonl  ascended  to  heaven.    His  mor- 
tal reauuns  were  interred  hononrably  in  the  ohnrch  of 
AbirkerdonrOf   which  is  environed  by  the  beautifiil 
rivar  Duvemoy  where  they  oontinned  to  repose,  and 
daily  afibrded  health  to  the  distemperad.''    The  head 
of  this  hbly  personage  was  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the 
highest  valne :  it  was  prodaced  ia  solemn  adjnrationsy 
and  ssrved  as  a  sobstitnte  for  the  saered  volome,  when 
parties  appealed  to  Heaven  on  oaths  for  the  justice  of 
tbeir  caose.*    This  was  not  the  only  use  to  which  his 
^'  noet  glorioos  head"  was  converted.    Tapers  being 
lighted,  ^'  it  was  washed"  every  Sanday  of  the  year, 
amidst  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  and  the  pec^le,  aad 
the  water  bring  carried  to  the  weak  and  diseassdi 
(<  they  derived  the  utmost  benefit  from  drinking  it,  and 
thence  recovered  their  health  through  bis  merits.f  " 

Mankind  and  animals  were  supplisd  with  potions  off 
stones,  as  beneficial  for  their  distempers.  Water  where- 
in the  adder's  stone  had  been  infused  was  carried  an 


*  Jnafytii  of  the  andaU  Records  rf  the  Bithopric  of  Moray,  p.  76. 
•d  an  1402. 

f  Proprium  Sanctorum,  £  xi.  ap.  Brev*  Aberd,  U  i.  St  Maman  Ut- 
ed  in  the  aerenth  century. 
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bandred  mimy  to  be  adflnakCered  to  pfttitntft  in  tbe 
Highlaods.* 

Marioun  Macingarath  adminiatared  *'diiie  drinkiB 
of  waiter  forth  of  thrie  BtaBea*'  to  Heator  Mouo  cf 
Foolis,  which  she  produoad  on  her  escannnalion  beforw 
the  king,  at  Aberdeen,  and  they  were  depoeited  witb 
the  jiiatice-elerk.  They  are  not  described  more  apcrifi- 
cally.f  John  Brughe  gave  a  patient  ^*  ane  indiantit 
•tane  of  the  bignee  of  a  dow  eg^  advymng  him  to  pot 
the  aamyn  in  his  drink."f 

*^  Stones  of  a  finger  length  and  pyramid  shape," 
found  among  sands  receiving  the  discharge  of  a  well 
at  loch  Slant,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  were  infnsed  for  po^ 
ttons  to  care  horses  of  intestinal  worms.} 

Extraordinary  benefits  conid  be  expected  chiefly 
from  those  impr^;nated  with  mystical  virtues.  Many 
infirm  persons  and  cattle  also  were  cured  by  lotions 
off  a  stone^  called  St  Convall's  chariot,  which  had  mi* 
raculously  borne  that  sanctified  personage  over  the 
waves,  from  Ireland  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  where 
it  grounded.  II 

James  Knarstoun  came  to  cure  a  woman  in 


*  Ftnnani,  Tour  in  Scotland,  1700^  p.  101.  described  as  a  spheitad 
let  in  nlTer. 

t  Trial  of  Hector  Monro,  22  Jalj  159a     Rec,  Just, 

t  Trial  of  Johnne  Brughe,  24  Not.  1643.  Rec  Just.  Daw~^ 
dove. 

§  Descnptum  of  Sky  in  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  W.  8.  20. 

II  Proprium  Sanctorum,  f.  czvii,  ap«  Brev*  Aberd*  t.11. 
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oi  <«die  bndiaw,''  briopiig  '^am  lille  p%  of  4iyk^ 
wnd  ^  mekillwwt,  at  he  Unuelf  alkgit.^  He  took 
moh  water  at  wae  in  the  lieiiee^  ^and  WMhit  hir  Mi 
Am  hir  kneis  doan,  and  htr  ainiiei^  nobodj  being  be* 
ajd  hot  aae  lide  lODe  of  hie  airin.  The  waiter  hmng 
in  ane  daflbk^  aboe  peroeavit  that  their  wm  twa  or 
thrie  otonee  in  the  watter^  qnhilk  he  took  and  pat 
about  hir  knmS|  and  ▼»!  eome  few  wordie.  Efter  ae 
he  haid  waahit  her  feit  and  airmen  he  dryit  theniy  and 
robbed  of  the  oyle  againe  qnhilk  he  had  broeht  with 
him,  beffbr  thefyre :  aod  beeaue  the  oyle  was  notatark 
eanehy  he  gatt  some  aquayite  to  mak  it  starker  the 
nixt  dme/'  Repetition  of  the  remedy  within  fiftesip 
days  cnred  the  patient.* 

Stones  employed  for  coretive  inAisioiis  are  seme* 
times  characterised  as  eDchanted.  During  ibe  pretal* 
ence  of  a  mnrraiO)  the  same  empiric,  John  Brugfae, 
jost  referred  to^  accompanied  by  an  aged  sorceress,  di- 
recting a  tab  to  be  filled  with  water,  he  pat  therein 
^  twa  inchantit  stanes :  and  tbaireftir  caosit  the  htfll 

*  TVial  of  JamM  KnanCoun,  ult  Feb.  163&  Hec,  Ork,  f.  88.  r. 
BamAa/Wf  ie.  boneshaTe^  **  means  Sciatica,*'  Bnmd^  ▼.  iL  p^  588^ 
Among  other  dtslempen  are  named, 

**  BockUood  and  beansbaw,  q>even  wpnmg  in  the  tpa1d»'* 

Montgomery,  Poems,  Flytiog^  p.  14. 


Dafbk-^m  Tessel ;  jn^g^— pot ;  stark  enuch — strong  enough ;  aquaviie, 
may  he  understood  whiskey.  Oil  and  whiskey  therefore  composed  the 
medicament. 
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crttall  lo  fm  by:»  and  in  tfaair  bfr^paaiuigp  tfrinldbd  ilk 
ane  of  them  with  ane  wisp  tf  pyid^  hi  it  Alaa,  |pa> 
■oadiBg  one»  that  his  hanat  had  baan  bamtdhed^  ha 
diileetad  hiai  to  waah  ibem  with  wmtor  off  two  anchant* 
adatonaa.  Another  «hanB  conaiatad  in  taking  fiDom 
the  owner  ^'thria  tanonria»  rabbing  thaOM  Tnder  tiM 
lap  of  hie  oot»  and  putting  thame  out-tbfow  and  iii« 
dirow  hiB  belt  head :  and  cauaring  tfaama  to  be  caaain 
in  a  tab  lull  of  deana  water,  not  aafiering  it  to  tntoha 
die  gromtd :"  and  of  tUa  a  oow  being  ^*  braine  wood 
fiar  iha  tyma,  ahoold  drink.**  Aaanredly  ihia  enq^iria 
was  one  ci  the  moat  celebrated  in  lue  vocation.  Hia 
preacriptionB  were  numeroua,  and  the  fee  ho  aspeetad 
was  proportioned,  perhape,  as  among  the  modem  and 
mora  legitimate  sons  of  iBseulajnus,  aecording  to  the 
importance  of  the  case.  Bat  he  took  goods  and  mmiey 
alike,  and  even  provinons,  For  earii^  a  nomber  of 
osen  by  a  pint  of  **  new  lettingoe  wirt,**  accompani- 
ed with  an  invocation,  *'  God  pat  thame  in  thinr  awin 
plaoe,'*  repeated  thrice,  he  got  '*  ellevin  od  aebiUingis^ 
with  twa  peckis  of  meill  and  thrie  tailyeis  of  beiffl" 
He  received  nine  shillings  for  recovering  the  mad  oow« 
and  a  dollar  for  prescribing  a  draught  from  the  en- 
chanted stone  like  a  pigeon^s  egg; ;  bat  be  was  disoon- 
tented  with  a  fee  of  forty  shillings  for  dothing  his 
patient  in  a  wet  shirt,  tboogh  the  remedy  proved  abor- 
tive. His  repatation  must  have  stood  very  high  :  yet 
it  was  a  perilous  celebrity,  for  after  numberless  suc- 
cessful prescriptions    and   ample   remuneration,   the 
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ImUoM  omj^e  ww  accuaed  m  a  aaroerart  an  tha  vary 
framda  of  hia  aoooaasb  and  oandamnad  ta  ba  stranglad 
and  bnnii.* 

The  curing  atone  apecially  ao  denominated,  aaama 

to  have  baaii  a  pottioo  of  aphariaal  ahryaftal  or  aome 

tiBulogooa  aabatanee,  gaoarally  aei  in  a  metallic  risf 

or  fhuna.    One  of  tbeae  aaid  to  bave   bean  pre* 

aarrod  for  a  long  period  in  tbe  iamily  of  Campbell 

of  Glanlyont  ia  beliaTed  to  be  roak-cbryatal.    It  ia  r»> 

tbar  of  an  OToidal  form,  aboat  an  inch  and  a  half  in 

diameter,  the   ontaide  a  poUsbed  anriaee:   and  ita 

whole  interior  eacceedingly  pellttdld,  pore  and  free  of 

ilawa.    Tbia*  anolet  ia  aet  in  a  eimpla  rilver  frame, 

with  n  ring  above,  prohaUy  for  reeeiring  a  retaining 

aord  when  dipped.    It  has  been  employed  witbin  tbeae 

tiuriy  years,  and  tbe  water  given  to  catile.    Another 

amulet  roaoh  of  the  same  description  ia  preaarvad  in 

the  fiimily  of  Stewart  of  Ardvorlioh,  which  is  aaid  to 

have  been  thus  uaed  within  tbeae  tbree  or  four  years. 

Pceaibly  there  was  some  uniformity,  either  in  tbe 
fi>rm  or  aubatance  of  this  particular  charm.  Llwyd 
speaka  of  <*ombri«  pellucidiB,  which  are  crystal  balla 
or  hemiqiherea,  or  depressed  ovals,  in  great  esteem  for 

*  Suefa  empirics  pactioned  for  euree.  One  ofBn^  a  groat  agreed  to 
take  fiYe  thilliiig%  fiir  rcatoring  tbe  milk  of  m  eow.  Pcpth  K.  8.  E. 
13—26  May  162a  Mai^aret  HarBicdeucli.  Geofge  Wilfoun  feoeiv- 
ed  **  for  hie  fMiQea  the  sovme  of  aught  pundis  and  tut  nrkis."  ifai^ 
rwUumt  K.  a  R.  21  Nof .  1617.  Hru;»-*.whifp*^biindh ;  tumourU^ 
shilUngSy  or  a  coin  corresponding. 
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earing  of  oattle :  and  some  on  May-day  pat  thom  into 
a  tub  of  water,  and  besprinkle  all  their  catde  with  thai 
water  to  prevent  their  being  elf  struck^  bewiteliMl» 
etc** 

Similar  features  appear  in  <<  a  larg^  chrystal,  eooia* 
what  oval,  which  priests  kept  to  work  charms  by  f^ 
preserved  more  recently  by  saperstitious  persons,  that 
distempered  cattle  might  receive  the  water  wherrin  it 
was  infasedf  In  Ireland  it  was  designed  the  ^  water- 
stone,''  which  ^*  the  Hibernian  sorcerers  ased  to  throw 
into  water,  to  give  it  a  medicinal  virtae/'| 

Aboat  the  year  1629,  a  distemper  called  the  <'roat- 
ting  ewill,''  prevailed  ;-^*^  a  strange  and  saddane  diseaa 
quhairthrow"  an  ox  **  was  nevir  able  to  ly  down,  hot 
routted  continoallie  till  he  deid."||  For  this,  some 
persons  travelled  from  East  Lothian,  *^  to  the  laird  of 
Leyis  hoase,  and  cravett  the  len'*  of  *^  his  cureing  stane 
•--quhilk  was  refuisit  be  the  lady;  but  [she]  gave 
thame  ane  certaino  quantitie  of  water  in  flaocones 
qohairin  the  said  stane  was  dippit,  quhilk  being  gevin 
as  drink  to  the  bestiall  haillit  thame.^ — Such  was  af- 
firmed to  be  the  ordinary  practice  of  ^'  husbandmen  of 
the  best  soirt,''  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Bat 
now  the  parties  were  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  cen- 

•  Uvayd  Letter,  169d^  tU  tup, 
f  Shaw^  Gaelic  Dictionary  [1780]  v.  Leicc,  leug. 
\  VaUaneeyf  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  v.  lii.  p.  046. 
I  Trial  of  Ellnbeth  Bathcat,  4  June  1034.     JRec,  Juit,     Rotating, 
—lowing. 
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suret  for  resorting  to  a  superttitiotit  ez|iedimit»  and  ap- 
pointed to  undergo  penanoe  in  the  ehureh  of  Donbar.* 

This  amulet,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  fiunilyi 
Mr  Norman  Lookhart,  a  member  of  it»  has  described 
to  the  anthori  as  a  yellowish  stonci  somewhat  resem- 
bling amber,  about  half  the  size  of  the  thumb  nail,  set 
in  a  silver  emu  of  Gdwa:rd  L  of  England.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  hee  pemiy.  As  magnets  armed  to 
augment  their  virtue,  are  esteemed  more  powerful,  ar- 
tificial amulets  composed  of  metallic  plates,  or  comUned 
of  stones  and  coins,  were  of  higher  valucf 

Water  wherein  the  adder's  stone  had  been  boiled, 
or  wherein  elf  arrow  beads  had  been  infused,  was  ad- 
minbtered  in  like  manner  to  cattle,  j:  The  latter  with- 
in the  present  century,  was  so  frequently  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Caithness ;  and  in  England  the  former  was  es- 
teemed a  preservative  from  a  poisonous  bite.|| 

The  most  extraordinary  confidence,  let  it  be  r^eat- 
ed,  was  reposed  in  amulets :  mankind  rendered  them- 
sdves  absurd  by  their  credulity. — They  have  ever 
done  so.  Dr  Napper  firamed  constellated  rings  to  cure 
epilepsy  :•— and  very  successfully  were  Lilly  credited* 
A  female  patient  recovered  entirely. — ^But  the  super- 
stitious remedy  was  thrown  into  a  well;  her  fits 
returned  during  a  long  time:   the  ring  being  found, 

•  THal  of  Istobell  Young,  4  Feb.  1629.     Rwc.  Jutt, 
t  JUiehtiif  de  Amuletu,  p.  44. 

I  Ure,  History  of  Butherglen,  and  East  Kilbride,  |>.I31. 
I  BcrUu$f  Antiquitica  of  Cornwall,  p.  148. 
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oM^asMMe  eimued ;  Mid  h«r  fbiare  lieiiltb)  «iW  tib^ 
rioQi  nmilar  dceraatit^B)  proved  diepe&dbnt  on  ite  fvo* 
serrfttion.*  Soeb  opitiloiiB  were  nudntaaned  ae  poei- 
threty  on  Ibe  oaBtineiit^  A  eoldier  being  obeerred  on 
wkom  fire  aomw  had  no  effeel)  antbora  gravely  relate^ 
Ibatan  agmi$  Dei  traa  fomid  snapended  firom  bio  noeluf 
Notbing  wan  more  oonnnen  formerly^  tban  for  aoldiera 
to  fortify  ibemeelvee  witb  tbis  kind  of  armoor,  m  the 
beKef  of  becomfaig  impenetrable  by  sworde  and  bnlletBt 
^<  Yet  MftMng  eonld  be  more  evidenty"  eaya  SennerUMf 
"  tban  that  oaeb  amnletB  were  nnavaiHng  againei  aSvea 
ehoty-*-or  that  a  man  should  beoome  invulnerable  by 
ehewing  a  leaden  ballet»  by  beating  the  point  of  fab 
weapon  in  the  fire,  anointing  it  with  hord,  and  piereing 
the  earth  or  a  loaf  witb  it»'*  Nevertbeleei,  in  the  vain 
eonfidence  of  safety,  a  soldier  at  Meisseui  would  per* 
saade  himself  in  his  cupe  that  he  was  invulnotahie  : 
abd  striking  his  breast  violently  twioe^  with  a  sword,  it 
reached  his  heu* t  the  second  time^  and  he  died4  Redi 
also,  the  eelebrated  Italian  naturalist,  rdates  that  a  dock- 
maker  residing  in  his  time  at  Florsnee,  asserted  thai 
some  of  his  countrymen  among  the  mouartaina  had  be* 
come  invulnerable  from  the  virtue  of  amulets  ;■  and  be 
produced  a  soldier  who  willingly  exposed  himorif  to 

•  Lilfyt  Hiftory  of  his  Life  and  Times,  p.  5a  This  seems  Dr  Na- 
pier who  was  "  pastor  of  Great  Lindlbrd  in  Baekinghamdiire.'* 

f  I%yrim$  Demoniaci ;  a  quotation  reftrring  to  the  year  1508. 

f  SennertuSf  ui  tup.  p.  922, 927.  This  erent  he  plaoa  in  the  mcMith 
of  February  1634^  in  the  same  year  that  he  wrote. 
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firearms.    The  umie  might  hanrii  batni  fortMHi.    The 
HMffaman  WM  tteadj ;  andtheolvjeotwhohad  htmaotf 
mnJMitjfid  the  proof»  nn  off  Meadiag  in  quart  of  m  eare. 
Though  the  deek-midur  fidt  ■omewhai  ahathei»  he 
rameined  not  the  kit  pentiTe,  and  letamed  in  Mime 
weeks  with  two  aoUiers;  the  first  a  ohanaer,  the  ae* 
eondy  one  whom  he  had  ehanaed^  ready  to  he  ehet 
aft  alae^  ahewiiig  five  livid  apote  ob  hb  right  thighs 
the  marks  he  said,  of  as  nmny  pistol  bnllet%  discharged 
aH  bim  firom  a  amiable  diatanoe ;  and  he  broaght  wi^ 
neaaae  of  the  faet.    He  fined  no  better  than  his  preeor^ 
ear.     The  charmer,  aboat  to  make  his  escape^  was  de- 
tained, when  he  confessed  that  the  deeeption  was  ao« 
complished  from  the  mode  of  loading  the  piece,  where- 
by the  ball  discharged  with  a  hmd  report,  bad  little 
finree.*    Perhaps  this  will  aflbrd  some  solution  of  the 
bine  marks  seen  on  the  Scotish  soldiers  and  commanders. 
In  the  year  1760,  the  rebellious  slayes  of  Jamaica 
bdieyed  that  they  had  b^n   rendered  inyuIneraUe. 
One  about  to  suffer  capital  punishment,  bid  defiance 
to  the  executioner:  and  his  countrymen  were  filled 
with  astonishment  to  see  him  expircf    Some  of  the 
ruder  tribes  attempt  to  impart  a  supernatural  virtue  to 
their  shields,  by  a  process  partly  artificial  partly  mjrs- 
tical,  for  rendering  them  impenetrable.! 


Bzperimenta  otrca  variM  res  natunle^  p.  23. 

f  Seport  to  the  PiiTy  Council  on  the  Slaye  Trader  Jamaica,  No.  22. 
26.  C 

\  Lewis  and  Clarke^  Trayeb,  qpeaking  of  the  Shosfaonces  in  North 
America,  p.  310. 
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Perhaps  anmlats  were  con verled  to  oniaments.  But 
an  ardent  controversy  baa  enbeieted,  both  as  to  their 
lawfulness  and  their  expediency,  which  seems  to  ha 
generally  terminated  in  reprobadon  and  ponishment.* 

Yet  the  exoreista,  whose  conflicts  with  Satan 
specially  encouraged  by  ecolesiaatical  authority»  have 
unwittingly  iUlen  into  the  errors  condemned,  for  thejr 
suspended  both  characters  and  oomponnds  from  the 
person,  as  an  antidote  to  possession,  or  to  core  it.*!* 
Some  authors  refuse  to  sanction  any  amulet  unless  tho 
cross :%  and  some  ancient  ordinances,  regarding  all  aa 
the  insignia  of  magic,  recommend  unction  with  holy 
oil  instead  of  them.|| 

•  ^Uut  ^MtrHanutf  Antoninui  CanwUi,  §  & — Jinumamms  JI«r«dK- 
mus,  lib.  sis*  I^icolat  R«poiiiio  ad  Bnlgariomiii  CoosultetioiM^ 
c  78b  ap.  Labbei  CoDdlU  Generalia,  t  TiiL  Crrafum,  Decretalia  caom 
XKtL  quest  5.  Can:  Si  quia — Can:  Non  oportet  Foishu  notes  in 
Mot,  Maimonidet  o.  xi  §  14.,  oonsiders  the  Phylacteries  of  the  Jevi^ 
Matthew  eh.  zx.  ▼.  5.  to  be  bracelets. 

f  Mtngutf  Flagdlum  BMnonum,  p.  907»  fiL 

I  Berberiut,  Aurea  Praetica,  p.  49. 

I   CapUulariOf  Rcgum  Franooruoy  lib.  ▼!.  c  72. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ANALOGIES  TO  PROPITIATORY  SACRIFICE. 

Mankind  have  endeavoured  to  purchase  farour,  or 
to  extenuate  guilty  by  an  oflTering  to  superior  powers,  or 
to  infernal  beings. 

Assimilating  the  choice  of  divinities  to  their  own 
taste  and  propensities,  their  homage  has  been  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  the  works  of  industry,  the  most  pre- 
cious of  their  possessions,  as  the  most  acceptable. 
They  have  given  as  good,  what  was  most  endearing  to 
themselves,  or  what  they  coveted  earnestly. 

Similar  principles,  the  offspring  of  invention,  or 
adopted  by  imitation,  are  discovered  among  tribes  and 
nations  under  corresponding  circumstances.  But  the 
written  history  of  all  the  countries  of  the  ancient  world, 
being  recent,  if  compared  with  the  settiement  of  the 
people,  such  ceremonies  as  were  once  in  rigid  observ- 
ance are  recorded  only  in  their  decay :  and  can  be  at 
length  recognised  only  in  a  mutilated  form,  in  substi- 
tutions or  analogies. 

To  these  the  antiquary  may  resort  for  illustrating 
obsolete  or  occult  practices,  in  default  of  more  connect- 
ed, direct,  and  satisfactory  evidence. 

Thus,  if  something  be  set  apart  as  sacred,  which  the 
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owner  will  not  Tenture  to  eoneame :  if  he  coneecrates 
a  ipecial  ofiering  to  an  etherial  being  by  name,  of 
whose  precise  attributes  he  will  not  presume  to  deter- 
mine :  if  he  destroys  life  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
demption from  evil :  these  several  acts  can  be  scarcely 
beheld  in  any  other  light)  or  receive  any  other  inter* 
pretation^  than  as  pertaining  to  the  relics  of  oblations^ 
whereby  things  inanimate  were  devoted,  or  living  orea- 
tores  immolated  in  sanguinary  sacrifice,  to  divinities  to 
be  honoured,  propitiated,  or  appeased. 

A  complex  system  of  mythology,  now  the  more  fib- 
miliar  from  poetical  embellishment  and  artificial  q^mp- 
bols,  than  from  the  purer  sources,  of  prosaic  narrative^ 
and  genuine  historical  record,  was  embraced  by  the 
Pagans  of  antiquity.  Every  where  divinities  were  re- 
presented in  the  human  form,  and  as  occupied  by  in- 
clinations, passions,  and  pursuits,  resembling  those  of 
mankind.  But  they  enjoyed  transcendent  fiusulties  al- 
so :  and  although  the  victims  of  displeasure,  of  pun, 
and  sorrow,  they  were  exempt,  by  etherial  nature, 
from  some  of  the  direst  penalties  on  mortals. 

The  frigid  regions  of  the  north  acknowledged  many 
of  the  divinities  venerated  in  happier  climates, — ^if  not 
by  synonymous  appellatives,  certainly  by  the  juster  de- 
termination of  corresponding  attributes.  It  is  these 
alone,  neither  name  nor  figure,  which  identify  the- ob- 
jects of  adoration. 

If  Scotland  was  peopled  from  the  neighbouring  coan- 
tries,  and  foreign  colonies  established  their  domimon 
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hmn:  if  Ibe  ohriitiaii  auaMonariet^  ningltng  with  ihe 
rade  inhaUtanta  <^  earlier  agee,  nrged  their  dootrinee 
is  pnefcranee  to  tboee  aliaady  ealertainedf  oonflioting 
a  uraald  enraew  Ae  in  modem  timee  the  par- 
of  eaehy  in  defanc&ig  thw*  owii»  woald  recipro- 
cally aUior  the  prioeipke  and  the  praotioe  of  their  op» 
panenli.  Some  Atvoarile  eystem  would  riee  on  tlie 
vonw  of  one  preoediag  it. 

Bat  in  the  cenrae  of  attaining  a  perfect  change^  cor-* 
raptione  are  intermixed  with  the  novelty :  reawos  and 
laeommendatione  ao  extravagant  accompany  ita  recep- 
tioD,  that  a  coafaaady  ^qointed^  inexplicable  ritual 
Sailaw9f  wUeh  no  ingenuity  can  refer  to  any  acdid 
aauroe  or  fenndatioo. 

Overpaaaii^  a  long  courae  of  intermediate  centorieay 
dark  and  donbtftil,  becauae  the  agenta  in  them  have 
told  BO  little  of  th^  actiona,  the  mind  of  our  progeni- 
ton  in  later  leraa  ia  found  to  be  almoat  wholly  occu- 
^ed  by  Satan.  Hia  image  waa  ever  preaent.  They 
called  him  the  author  of  all  the  benefita  hia  proaelytea 
could  confiMTy  and  the  inatigator  of  all  the  mischief 
they  denred  to  accompliah*  Sublunary  deatiniea  were 
wreated  from  the  rule  of  Divine  Providence,  to  be  ad- 
miniatared  by  the  inveterate  foe  of  mankind. 

Yet  amidat  thia  deluaion,  they  could  not  diagoiae 
from  themaelvea,  that  the  grander  worka  of  nature, — 
that  the  ezereiae  of  that  same  creative  power  which 
hade  the  univerae  ariae — which  preaerved  ita  har- 
■aoniea  entire,  and  regulated  the  order  of  ita  infinite 
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parts,  sprang  from  the  enerpes  of  some  otbor,  proster 
being. 

The  substance  of  their  oreed  comprised  the  benevo- 
lence of  an  omnipotent  Groyemor,  who^  at  the  same 
time  tolerated  the  maleyolence  of  an  inferior,  wicked 
spirit  towards  his  chosen  works. 

Part  of  the  most  ancient  rel^oas  ceremonial  em- 
braced an  incredible  enormity, — the  sacrifice  of  hamim 
▼ictims  in  these  islands.  Its  cotemporaries  describe 
the  mode  of  slaughter,  the  deductions  which  its  con- 
comitants afforded,  the  purposes  contemplated,  and  the 
sanctified  ministers  of  the  sanguinary  oblation. 

On  surveying  the  wide  extent  of  the  world,  accom- 
panied by  a  copious  retrospect  of  history,  oblattons  of 
human  victims  are  found  as  a  local  rite,  and  the  offer- 
ing of  animals  throughout,  from  tlie  earliest  ages.  Bat 
where  the  former  was  abandoned  the  latter  remained 
permanent  as  a  substitution,  or  from  the  greater  fiiciHty 
of  perfecting  it.  In  its  progress  and  decline  also,  the 
former  passed  through  various  gradations,  from  infliH- 
ing  voluntary  wounds,  shedding  the  blood,-  and  offimng 
portions  of  the  living  flesh  by  excision,  to  acts  of  sui- 
cide in  honour  of  Pagan  divinities,  or  murdering  the 
helpless  victim  as  a  horrid  propitiation  of  thmr  favour, 
and  for  averting  vengeance. 

Such  was  the  pagan  practice. 

But,  antecedent  to  conversion,  the  earliest  Christians 
were  pagans.  They  worshipped  the  Pagan  divinities, 
and  participated  in  all  their  important  sacrificial  rites. 
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If  to^  hoir  ooiild  a  duure  in  human  oblations  be  omit- 
ted. Plaiisible  inferenees  are  not  wanting^  that  some 
of  the  moet  emential  aolemnities  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion flour  from' the  sanguinary  rituaL 

In  abstract  Tiew,  the  bloody  sacrifiee  contemplates 
the  redemption  of  life  for  one,  by  its  destruction  in  fin- 
<ytlier.  Life  is  offered  for  life.  Those  in  acknowledg* 
ed  danger  are  ransomed  from  late  ineTitable. 

The  utmost  limite  of  human  superstition  are  bound- 
ed by  human  sacrifice.  All  other  rites  or  ceremonies 
lUl  infinitely  inferior  to  it.  However  cruel  and  lavish 
the  destruction  of  animal  life»  wantonly  esUmating  im- 
portance by  number,  it  bears  no  approximation  to  the 
murder  of  men,  nor  can  any  deed  equally  atrodous  be 
perpretrated  as  a  sanctified  act. 

Though  the  purity  of  a  redeeming  sacrifice  exact- 
ed life  for  life,  more  refined  and  speculative  theories 
taught  the  atonement  of  voluntary,  nay,  of  involun- 
tary sin,  by  sanguinary  oblations;  while  both  the  na- 
ture and  the  extent  of  offences  varied,  the  necessity 
and  the  rate  of  expiation  were  death. 

Presumptions  may  be  entertained,  that  certain  inno- 
cent ceremonies  practised  in  Scotland,  indicate  the 
previous  subsistence  of  human  immolations. — ^Ancient 
customs  d^eiierate  under  infinite  modifications,  until 
the  changes  undergone  by  the  social  state^  scarcely 
permit  their  recognition. 

Yet,  reasoning  from  analogy  is  ever  precarious.  A 
sentence,  a  word  of  genuine  authority  might  overthrow 
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the  most  »peeioai  of  theories  rapported  hj  the  longeii 
chain  of  ingeoioos  argmnent ;  nay,  from  the  mme  pT»> 
mitee  different  conclaeions  may  be  formed. 

Thus,  all  diseuBsion  on  a  subjeet  so  obeeare,  most  be 
offered  and  accepted  with  equal  reserve. 

Learned  authors  have  beheld  with  horror,  the  altar 
of  human  oblations  in  the  ancient  Cromkdkf  ditipeised 
throughout  these  countries.  They  have  found  in  the  ar* 
tificial  cavities  of  its  surfoce,  a  receptade  for  the  blood, 
and  in  its  indinadon,  the  most  snitaUe  exposure  of 
the  victim  to  view.  From  the  number  of  these  me- 
morials yet  subsisting  in  the  British  idands,  tbey  de- 
duce the  frequency  of  sacrifice.  Let  us  pass  sudi  the- 
ories without  comment ;  for  dthough  tbey  are  enter- 
tained by  those  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  vener»> 
tion,  they  are  not  supported  by  direct  evidence.* 

*  Jl^ng,  Monumenta  Antiqtia.  ▼.  i.  p.  210.  Chalmen*  Caledonia,  t.  L 
p.  73.  Wormins  Monumenta  Danica.  p.  4.  et  seq.  Roviiandt  Mona  An- 
tlqua,  var  loc. 

In  tlie  year  1813,  the  author  Titited  a  Cromlech  among  the  hilb  of 
Linlithgowshire)  in  the  vioinity  of  the  houie  of  Kippt,  which  wm  once 
the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald.  It  consists  of  what  has  been  ori* 
ginally  a  single  stone,  though  now  cleft  asunder,  about  nine  feet  eight 
inches  long ;  six  feet  six  inches  broad ;  and  three  ieet  thick,  in  its 
greatest  dimensions.  Approaching  a  triangular  figure^  it  reats  at  a 
groat  inclination,  probably  not  less  than  sixty  degrees,  on  tbrea  vwy 
rude  stones,  the  two  higher  to  the  south,  the  third  to  the  north,  whidi 
is  so  low  as  not  to  be  easily  recognised,  and  admits  the  superincumbent 
mass  almost  to  touch  the  ground.  The  broader  end  is  to  the  south.  Some 
other  stones  are  in  the  vicinity,  but  many  have  been  removed,  thus  dis- 
turbing the  uniformity  of  any  figure  that  may  have  been  formed  by  the 
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Some  hftTe  mig«etiured  that  the  relies  of  haman 
rifiee,  are  indicated  by  eeremoniw  obeeryed  in  ScoUand 
at  Bekdn,  the  festival  of  a  pagan  divinity,  dietinguiih- 
ed  by  variooe  names  and  attributes  oyer  an  extensive 
portion  of  the  globe.*  But  whether  in  relation  to  that 
iBoat  barbaroos  of  suporstitionB  rite%  this  be  a  sound 
o|iiaion,  it  is  indisputable  that  analogies  to  a  prqriU- 
atory  oSerii^  for  the  safety  of  animals,  were  practised 
ia  later  seras,  precisely  at  the  period  corresponding  to 
the  same  festivaL  Then  the  highland  herdsmen  pre- 
pared an  oaten  cake  with  nine  square  knobs  on  the 
au&ce.  Each  of  these  dedicated  to  a  conaervatiTe  or 
to  a  destructive  being,  was  broke  ofl^  and  thrown  over 
the  shoulder,  with  an  invocation  for  protection  of  the 
lisrdB.f  Likewise,  herdsmen  convocated  in  numbers 
at  Beltein,  to  a  meal  of  cakes,  with  lumps  like  nipples 
over  the  surface,  made  for  the  occasion.]:  Rudbeck 
found  the  relics  of  sacrificial  rites  in  the  particular 
finrm  of  some  varieties  of  bread,  baked  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  the  year  in  Sweden.il  Neither  ought  the  im- 
portance attached  to  bread,  by  the  earlier  Jewish  tribes, 
to  be  forgot ;  nor  the  introduction  of  it  when  abandon- 
whole.  One  about  three  feet  in  diMneter,  and  rising  tvo  ebore  the  nir- 
fiMe  of  the  earthy  some  juxda  to  the  vest,  was  a  oonq)icuoiis  olgeei  al 
the  preceding  period. 

*  Roberison,  Parish  of  CaUender,  ap.  Stat.  Acct.  ▼.  zi.  p.  620. 

f  Peimani^  Tour  in  Seothmd,  1769,  p.  98. 

\  JBisBttf  Finish  of  Logicrait,  i^.  Stat.  Aoet  ▼.  t.  p.  84p. 

I  Hudbeck^  Atlantica,  t.  il  p.  812. 
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ing  their  origtimi  faith,  as  m  •ymbolie  reprawntatioo, 
or  as  eommemoratiTe  of  dinnlty. 

Another  ceremony  of  late  obaervaaoe  also  at  BelteiD, 
is  worthy  of  more  special  notice :  when  the  highland 
yonths  cast  a  trench  in  some  scqaestered  spot  among, 
the  hills.  A  fire  was  kindled,  and  a  cake  heing  made 
and  cut  in  pieces,  one  of  these  was  blackened  and  pni 
into  a  bonnet  along  with  the  rest.  Each  of  the  youths 
present,  in  the  next  place,  drew  forth  a  portion,  and  he 
to  whose  lot  the  blackened  piece  chanced  to  (all,  was 
held  as  **  devoted  to  Beal-tine,  or  Baal's  fire,  as  a  sac- 
rifice.*' The  Tictini  leaped  three  times  through  the 
fire  that  had  been  employed  for  the  ceremony.* 

The  traditions  of  antiquity  have  preserfed  the  ftUe 
of  Oran,  St  Cotnmba's  companion,  willing  to  he  buried 
alive  as  a  propitiatory  ofiering,  in  the  island  of  lona* 
Modern  superstitious  record  the  belief  of  a  septennial 
sacrifice  to  Satan,  by  some  other  imaginary  beings, 
when  children  were  abstracted,  and  changelingii  left  in 
the  cradlcf  Farther,  it  is  said  that  during  the  mili- 
tary excursions  of  the  Scotish  clans,  to  meet  an  armed 
man  argued  favourably  for  the  enterprise ;  hut  did  a 
woman  barefooted  cross  their  way,  they  seized  her  and 
drew  blood  from  her  forehead.^ 

By  retaining  these  as  real  or  symbolic  illustrations^ 
in  recollection,  farther  examples  of  what  may  be  con«^ 

*  Campbett,  Journey  flrom  Edinburghy  ▼.  i.  p.  liS. 
f  Herofit  Journey,  vol.  li.  p.  288. 
I  Skmtt  Prorincc  of  Moray,  p.  876. 
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jeetarad  anabgiM  to  tbo'rdies'of  moMni  will  h%  mora 
emmiy  applied  and  andontbo^.  It  it  the'  doporditioD 
of  matter  tbrougfa  the  bpae  of  iadefiaite  tfme»  that 
eloiida  the  progieM  of  hietory.  Theiio%  altbobfh.  the 
antiquary  eannot  ecipeet  to  diieoiwr .  in  detaili  thoee 
enatoina  beloi^ng  to  the  earliest  date^  or  eren  their 
motilated  or  corrupted  remainet  at  a  period  so  modem 
aa  the  first  Sootisb  record,  be  n»y  enqoire  amidst  the 
meagre  fragments  transmitted  from  bis  progenitors, 
whether  tbey  did  not  uneonadonsly.  perpetuate  ilidis* 
tinet  memorials  of  human  and  other  saerifiees. 

Where  malerolenoe  or  ambition  indn^  the  wicked 
to  speculate  on  the  destrucUon  of  their  nearest  re- 
latiFea,  if  the  nefiuious  purpose  could  not  be  perpe* 
trated  by  overt  acts,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  re» 
aort  to  the  chindestine  eflects  of  mystical  agency.* 
But  indulging  in  the  prejudices,  and  in  the  ignorance 
of  their  sera,  or  trusting  to  inlallible  success  where 
stratagem  was  duly  devised,  they  practised  many  occult 

of  Scereit  Counnll  are  suirlie  infonncd  that  Margaret  Maxvell,  ipons 
to  Nieoll  Tbomesoney  and  Jeane  Thomesone  bcr  daughter,  spoiu  to 
▼mqubill  Edward  Hamiltoun,  in  Dumfries,  procured  the  destruction 
and  death  of  the  nid  Tmquhill  Edward*  be  the  detiliih  and  detestable 
praetise  of  witeheraft :  1  jkas^  there  is  many  pregnant  presamptioiina  and 
sBipicionn%  both  of  tbair  knawUige  and  praetise  of  thai  Tnhappie  and 
derilisb  trade ;  quhilk  being  a  mater  most  offensiTe  Tnto  Ood|  soandal- 
ous  to  religioun,  and  moat  dangerous  to  his  Majcstie*s  good  sulgects"— 
thej  are  commanded  to  appear  fiir  examination,  t  181.  v.— rmfiiAt/i; 
lbrroer-.-lste. 
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the  vbok  wm%  in  joisi  npMwlinn 

AcoBidiw  to  flvlinfy  Mocaligicii}  Pofccirt  BSmuo 
«r  Fodii^  Bunied  twioa ;  fint,  a  dMghter  of  Om 
CMidy  of  OgUTyef  Finhlcr;  Moondly,  Gfttkcrinei  a 
danghtor  of  the  fiunily  of  Rooi  of  BolM^gowD.  Imho 
ipr«ng  of  bolii  Marriogo%  WMwirting  of  two  oooo,  B4h 
bert  and  Hodor  of  tlio  former^  and  a  son  Gooif^o  of 
tho  kttor.  These  three  aamee  are  engroewd  in  the 
wiilten  reoord  of  the  following  ineidente ;  bat  the 
foet  of  a  fint  marriage  ia  adopted  eUefly  from  the  ad- 
mitted line  of  pedigree. 

In  the  yeer  1577,  the  deatraetioa  of  the  eMeat  eon, 
Bobert  Monroi  by  meana  of  aoioeryy  waa  devieed  by 
Ua  atep-mother — Catherine^  who  invited  the  aeuatanoe 
of  some  that  were  thooght  aooompliabed  in  the  art. 
BqI  the  plot  beiag  diaooyered,  the  eonqamtor  fled  to  a 
neighbooring  ooanty»  until  the  inteioeaaion  of  the  Earl 
of  Caithneaa  with  her  hoabandi  permitlad  her  return. 

Meantime,  an  acoomplioe.  Christian  Roaa,  waa 
brought  to  trial  in  November  1677,  in  the  Cathedral 
charch  of  Ross,  before  Walter  Urqahart,  sheriff  of 
Cromarty,  and  Robert  Monro  of  Foolis,  acting  under 
a  royal  oommission ;  convicted  on  her  own  oonfeaaion, 
and  burnt.  Thia  latter,  Rcdbert  the  senior,  is  said  to 
have  died  in  1568,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Us 
son  Robert,  already  named,  whose  deceaae,  according 
to  the  pedigree,  followed  that  of  his  fiither  in  1589. 
Hector,  his  younger  brother,  succeeded  him.    Previous 
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•¥«■!»  hovwer,  if  ike  chronology  ghw  ia 

tiM  pedigree  be  oomet»  he  bed  ikUoii  nokt — oady  ee  o4 

»  fiNmer  peiiod  he  ooaghl  his  hrother'e  cea?aleeeenoe 

tibramgh  the  aid  of  ooroerare»  now  he  retorted  to  the 

mumm    mediiim  fi»r   hie   own   presenration.— Morion 

M'li^amiA  adnunietared  three  dnuighta  of  water, 

wbmrmn  three  etonee  had  been  infoeedi— *<dlir  iaaf 

aonenltatioan  had  with  hir,  eohe  deelerit  that  thair 

was  aa  remeid^"  nalees  the  priooipel  man  of  hie  Hood 

aboald  eofer  death  for  Mm  ;^-wbo  on  farther  dieooeeion 

van  found  to  be  George  BAmuNs  eldeet  eon  of  Catherine 

B4iae»  Lady  FoaK%  ooneeiinently  half  brother  of  Heetor 

tlifl  querent     If  thie  was  the  faet»  the  grounds  where- 

an  thej  attained  that  oonolosion  are  ontmportant.    In 

fvnoeeatii^  their  oeealt  treason^  the  parties  arranged 

that  no  one  should  enter  the  house  of  Heetor  the  in- 

^alidy  previous  to  the  arrival  of  George  Monro  the 

devoted  vietim :  that  after  he  came,  Hectori  presenting 

his  own  left  hand,  should  take  him  by  the  right»  but 

adthout  uttering  a  word  until  the  devoted  should  break 

silence  first. 

If  the  drcumstances  of  the  narrative  may  be  relied 
en,  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  preliminaries  were 
sliietly  observed. 

An  hour  after  midnight  the  soroerees,  with  an  ao* 
eomfdioe,  quitted  Heetor  her  patient,  and  reaehing  a 
eertain  spot  pertaining  to  two  coterminous  overlord^ 
near  the  sea  flood,  they  removed  the  tarf,  and  dug  a 
grava  to  reeeive  him.    The  remainder  of  the  ceremony 
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w  ezpliiiMd  ioAcwntly.in  an  iodietiiMiii  mMrmmtd 
to  Heetor  BIbnro,  wberaon  bewM  mbisqiMntiy  tri*- 
ed.  **Thdy  patt  yow  in  a  pain  of.  bl«fl|Ealti^.  and 
oareit  yow  farth  to  the  aakl  gtaif :  ami  thiqr.war  all 
cobmandit  to  be  dam,  and  nerir  to  sprik  aae  mrd 
Toto  tbe  tyme  tbat  aebb  [Marioo  M^iogarrath]  aad 
year  foster-mother  eoald  first  speik  with  jfoar  maiater 
the  devill : — and  being  broelvt  forth  wea  laid  in  the  said 
graify  and  the  grene  eird  qahilk  was  cdttit  wies  laid 
abone,  and  haldin  doon  with  stalfis,  the  said  witdi 
being  besyd  you:  and  the  said  Cristiane  Noll  yoiv 
foster-mother,  wes  eommandit  to  ryn  the  breid  of  nyne 
rigis,  and  in  hir  hand  Neill  Younger,  Heetor  Leithis 
sone^ — and  how  sone  the  said  Cristen  had  ran  the 
breid  of  nyne  rigis,  seho  eome  agane  to  the  graif  quhair 
ye  wes  lyand,  and  inquyrit  at  the  said  witeh,  quhUk 
wes  hir  schois,  quha  answerit  that  the  said  Mr  Heetor 
wes  hir  sehois  to  leif,  and  your  brother  George  to  die 
for  yow:  and  this  formia  wes  vsit  thryis  that  njreht: 
and  tbaireftir  ye  wes  eareit  hamsj  all  the  eompanie 
beand  dnm,  and  wes  put  to  your  bed/' 

No  ceremony  alike  remarkable  is  reeorded  in  Seotish 
history:  nor  is  it  obvious  from  what  combination  of 
sources,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  it  was  derived. 
Its  whole  tenor — ^the  solemn  hour,  so  near  when  night 
and  morning  meet:  the  semblance  of  funeral  lites^ 
the  place  selected,  mystical  numbers,  mysterious  si- 
lence,—^nd  above  all,  the  avowed  deadly  purpose 
as  levelled   against  another,  warrant  the  strongest 
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prmwmfAmmf  titmi  it«oom|iriaedreliM  of  •jmbolie  ia- 
erifice»— HIT  of  Mmething  aofattitQtod  for  aetaal  immo- 
kitkm  of  tiie  haimn  tpems. 

It  wooM  noft  be  diffieali  to  iUustnte  the  sobtiiteooo 

of  ojmbolio  hanuui  iaerifioe,  during  agM  nibteqiient  to 

tho  sappreanon  of  that  alroeiouB  rdigioaa  rite  iiMlf,  in 

^arieoa  elioies  and  ceras.    The  ioiagM  of  maBkiBd  ware 

bomtt  Bobmergad)  or  deatroyedi  wben  tbe  exaction  of 

Kfe  nniainii  to  be  indiapenaiUe,  for  gratifying  tangni- 

nary  d«teS| — and  men  themselTes  as  living  victims 

wore  spared.     Symbols  are  snbstitated  for  realities: 

form  is  adopted  for  substance,  wben  tbose  expedients 

in  common  asage  at  certain  epocbs,  cannot  be  conre* 

niently  or  consistently  observed  in  tbe  altered  condition 

of  aociety. 

The  coorse  above  detailed  aecomplisbed  its  purpose : 
for  the  devoted  victim}  George  Monro^  was  riezed  with 
a  mortal  distsmper  in  April  1590,  of  which  be  died 
in  Jane. 

Several  persons  were  implicated  in  tbe  charges  re- 
garding these  proceedings,  which  were  protracted  dur- 
ing a  considerable  time.* 

*  Privy  Council  Records^  2  June  J3&9.  On  an  •pplieation  bf 
**  Katherine  Roc,  rtltct  of  ▼mquhOl  Robert  Monro  of  FouUis ;  Margaret 
Soiitbertandy  tponae  to  Heotor  Monro,  portionar  of  Killeme;  Bcaia 
Innes,  apouse  to  Keill  Monro  in  Swardill ;  Margaret  Roe,  ipouse  to 
Jobnne  Keill  M'Donnald  Roy  in  Caull ;  and  Margaret  Mowat,**  ibev- 
iog  that  "  Mr  Hector,  now  of  Foullis,  wne-in-law  to  the  said  Katherine 
Roi,  teiking — to  possess  himselff  in  ctrtane  hir  teree  and  conjunet 
it  lasdis  of  Ae  baroojr  of  Foollis— 'purehett  ane  comDisioan— .Ibr 
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At  lattgftli  Htotor  Ifonio  mki  hit  rtap*«M4h<r 
aoqniUed  on  trid,  bvt  oCImt  two  pafiiei|Miteri  of  the 
oonsfnnu^y  suffBred  oAfntel  pmuikmoBt.  Tiw  fid*  of 
Marion  M^Iaganrnlhy  who  woo  onminod  bofcoo  Ae 
kiog  as  <*aiio  rank  mad  notoviow  witehy**  may  booonljr 
OQDJootarodl,  thoogh  it  ia  not  apeeifiocLf 

Some  other  oecalt  oereaMmiea  rriatiiig  to  this  aaiM* 
live^  are  reaerved  tat  explanation  in  th«r  proper  plaea 

Sacrifices  to  the  celestial  deities,  were  oSBred  m  cn 
cM$:  altars  were  reared  on  bills:  but  myetifial  tilss 
were  performed  m  pn^mdi§  in  cavitiss  of  the  earth— 
or  often  amidst  deaert  plaoesi  totheeepreading  overtfie 
infernal  regions.  A  pit  was  dng^  and  asperaed  wiA  the 
bloodofimmolatedanimals;t  it  received Ubatioaaof  milk 
and  boney4  Satan,  who  reigned  below,  was  peoonnted 
the  promoter  of  miBchief,  and  held  as  worthy  of  homage. 


■ppnbonding  oC  tlia  «udii  Margaret  Siithirla&d»  n««ie  Iime%  Bfargvct 
Ro%  and  Bfargaret  Mowatt»  and  lundrie  ▼therii^  and  putting  of  tham 
to  the  knowladga  of  an  anise  fiir  witoheraft»  ^id  vtheris  fivgeit  and 
fenyait  erymes,**  an  interdict  against  further  procedure  for  the  time  was 
granted,  p.  209. 

•  Trial  of  Catherine  Rois,  Lady  FouUia,  22  July  1590.  Trial  of 
Mr  Heetor  Monro  of  Fowlei^  eodem  die.  Bee*  JutL  The  perMMia  who 
■ui&red  were  Cristian  Roia  Malcumaone^  "and  Thomas  M*Kana  More 
M<Allana  M'Enoch."  Various  other  parties  accused  besides  all  the 
preceding,  are  named  in  the  course  of  the  triaL  X^t^lire ;  tuUpt-^ 
stages ;  grene-^ird  green  earth :  turf;  ^rvid— breadth  ;  rigii— .ridges ; 
acAoft— ohoioe. 

t  LucUmm  Neejomantia,  $  9.  ^  op.  t.  i.  p.467. 

I  NtciUu  Choniatfl%  Thesaurus  Orthodoxet  Fidei  Append,  ii.  }  8. 
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Th«  cmemMiial  of  the  iMtke  ofimt  appointed  by 
the  dimroiiy  was  p^rfiMmed  on  the  deeeaae  and  aepal* 
tare  of  ■aankind.    Bat  the  eekhrathm  of  sneh  ofieei 
finr  the  parpeee  of  Indnmag  e?ilf  was  attenpted  threof^ 
the  nedifUM  of  aoraery,  as  ■aoetified  thinga  BMght  be 
lenderod  the  BMdiuoa  of  nuiehief.    Thenoe  tbe  Gaoeft 
law  denoaaeed  Ihoee  prieate  who  ehoidd   oekbcate 
aweanea  liar  tbe  dead.in  naiae  of  tbe  liviagt  to  bring  tbe 
kttar  ID  peril  of  their  esietenee.*    Probably  evil  waa 
contemplated  by  the  aymbolio  ocoopation  of  the  grave 
by  HeetiMr  Bfioaroi  for  tbe  real  oeoapation  deeigoed  to 
be  iadoeed  by  a  mortal  disteinper  on  hie  brother.    It 
ia  aaid  that  parenta  were  wont  to  dig  two  adjaoMt 
gravea,  beeide  a  lahe  in  the  parieb  of  Reay  in  Caitbaee^ 
and  to  lay  tbrir  distempered  ohildren  on  tbe  interval 
between  them»  for  aaeertaining  the  probability  of  their 
reeovery.    Bat  the  aathority  narrating  tbe  practice* 
dedinea  dieoloeing  tbe  mode  whereby  it  waa  to  be  aa- 
eertained.    How  many  links  of  ioterestiag  history  are 
tbna  broken,  from  al)sard  and  unfounded  prejudices : 
how  many  fitcts  which  might  unravel  the  cloe^  and  il- 
luminate tbe  darkness  of  antiquity,  while  guarding  the 
inquisitive  from  erroneous  speculations !    Possibly  this, 
like  the  former,  may  have  been  the  relics  of  some  sym* 
bolic  rite.t    It  is  undoubted  that  the  redemption  of  one 


*  GraHtm  DeeretaUa,  p^  1 1.  caun  xxtL  queit.  5.  Epifooporum 
Qjaieonqiie  Sacerdotum. 

t  Brand,  Dcwr^ption  oC  (Mauj,  ZeUaiid,  Pigfatbund  l^tb,  and 
Ctfdttisi^  p.l54b 
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vrtM  parchasedi  throughout  the  world,  at  the  ezpenae 
of  another's  life :  and  that  lives  innunerable  have  been 
offered  for  that  specific  purpose.    On  the  same  prin- 
dple,  the  safety  of  one  devoted  by  destiny,  seeme  to 
have  been  thought  incompatible  with  the  preservalioa 
of  another,  as  it  was  essential  that  dther  should  die- 
Thence^  perhaps,  when  a  woman,  suspected  of  traoe- 
ferring  a  malady  to  a  man,  heard  herself  charged  with 
it,  she  replied,  **  if  William  Bigland  Kved,  scbo  wmid 
die^  tbairfoir,  God  forbid  he  \eiyeJ** 
'    The  relics  of  symbolic  sacrifice^  such  as  that  which 
was  actually  celebrated  among  the  most  ancient '  na- 
tions, were  preserved  in  a  different  ceremonial,  about 
the  same  lera  as  the  preceding  observation^.    Aflter  an 
infant  newly  baptised,  was  carried  home  from  cborelit 
the  midwife,  or  another,  waved  it  through  the  flame^ 
repeating  thrice,  **  Let  the  fire  consume  thee  now  if 
ever.*'f     In  the  present  age,  a  child  put  on  a  cloth 
spread  over  a  basket  containing  provisions,  has  been 
conveyed  thrice  around  the  crook  of  the  chimney,  thus 
preserving  the  proximity  of  fire.:^ 

The  recognition  of  the  pagan  divinity  Baal,  or  Bel, 
the  Sun,  is  discovered  through  innumerable  etymo- 
logical sources.     In  the  records  of  Scotish  history, 

•  Trial  of  Kstherine  Bigland  aUat  Greibik,  7  June  161&  Sbe 
was  aecuaed  of  transferring  the  sickness  of  William  Bigland  to  Robert 
Brown,  and  again  **  casting  of  the  same  seikness**  on  the  original  patient* 
William  Bigland.     Bee.  Ork.  f.  45.  r. 

f  Morerinus  Papatus,  p.  78. 

^  SiMsei,  Parish  of  Logierait,  ap.  Stai.  Acct,  ▼.  ▼.  p.  83. 
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down  to  the  sixteeDth  or  aeventeentb  centuries,  molti* 
fdied  prohibitions  were  issned  from  the  fouotaios  ofec- 
clesaasticsal  ordinances,  against  kindling  BaUfireB^  of 
wbieh  the  origin  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  festival 
of  this  divinity  was  commemorated  in  Scotland  until 
the  latest  date.  Should  it  have  been  ever  truly  inter- 
rnpted^  the  citiaens  of  the  metropolis  seem  willing  to 
promote. its  revival  in  recollection,  by  ascending  a  neigh- 
boaring  hill,  Arthur's  Seat,  in  troops,  on  the  first  of 
May,  to  witness  the  glorious  spectacle  of  sunrise  from 
the  sea. 

In  Ireland,  a  country  lees  advanced,  thence  more 
tenacious  of  customs,  it  vras  remarked  late  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  that  when  **  fire  is  at  this  day  kindled 
in  the  milking  yard,  the  men,  women,  and  children,^ 
pass  or  leap  through  it*  Antiquaries  cite  a  canon  of 
one  ^f  the  eoclesiastieal  councils,  against  leaping  over 
fires  kindled  at  new  moon. 

Although  the  barbarous  practice  of  human  immola- 
tion, became  repugnant  to  a  juster  sense  of  the  Divine 
attributes,  and  the  warmer  feelings  of  love  and  mercy 
towards  thdr  fellow-creatures,  mankind  evidently  kept 
it  in  the  longest  retrospect,  by  leaping  over  fires,  or 
passing  through  them,  and  by  other  ceremonies  where- 
in this  element  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  supersti- 
tion. Various  passages  of  scripture  specify  the  sacri- 
fice of  children  to  Moloch,  an  ancient  heathen  divinity 
of  the  earliest  tribes.     For  any  one  to  cause  "  his  son 

*    Vallancey,  Enquiry.     A  p.  CoUcctMiea  de  Rebus  Hiberiiici%  ▼.  ii. 
no.  ▼.  p.  61^  65. 
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or  bk  daogbler  pMi  dmagli  the  fiPBt"*  «ib  inter- 
dieted  to  tbe  Jevra.*    Moen  Bittmoindee  endeaToaiv 
to  sbew,  tiial  tins  eeranooial  was  not  oetnal  SMrifiee : 
ihmt  tbe  parent  oondgned  bis  cUld  to  an  attendniil 
priest,  ^iHio  retomed  it,  to  be  waved  by  Umsidf  tbroog^ 
tbeflame— or,if  ofsaffidentage,  tiiat  perhaps  tbe  einid 
was  directed    to  pass  penonany  tbroogfa    tbe   fire. 
Tberefore  be  condadesi  tbat  tbere  was  no  real  csr»* 
mation  in  tbe  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  tboogb  it  mi^t 
snbsist  in  oflhrings  to  other  divinities;  and  that  the 
ceremonial  was  restricted  to  transmission  through  die 
fire^  as  symbolic  of  the  fiict,  or  as  a  formality.f     Tboa 
an  immediate  correspondence  is  discovered  between 
the  eariiest  and  tbe  latest  ceremony.    Tbe  identity  of 
Baal,  Moloch,  and  Satnm,  is  unimportant  to  this  die* 
cnssion ;  for  it  is  the  fiicts  exhibited  in  practice^  tbat 
can  prove  the  attribotes  aseigned,  the  netnre  of  tbe 
worship^  and  whether  it  participated  of  human  sacri- 
fice. 

As  it  is  eeen  that  the  most  import  relics  in  tbe 
Sootish  ceremonies,  resemble  those  of  ancient  times, 
the  occupation  of  the  grave  by  Hector  Bfonro,  mny 
have  been  symbolic  of  the  reception  of  the  real  victim 
for  whom  it  was  intended. 

The  influence  expected  from  the  concomitant  ob- 

*  Deuteronomy  oh.  zriiL  ▼.  10. — It  is  doubtftil  whether  human  b»- 
ingSi  or  symbolto  rites,  be  referred  to  in  the  passages  otZevUieus,  eh. 
xviiL  ▼.  21.  zz.  ▼.  2 — 5. 

t  Mo$e$  Mmm^nidet  de  Idololatria,  o.  &  $  i.  5. 
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amrmnees  is  rery  obteore^  although  they  are  tiot 
tary  examples  aadar  other  oorabiiiatioiis»-*SileDee  wai 
lo  be  preserved :  the  right  and  the  left  band  vrere  to 
have  their  respeetive  office ;  nine  ridges  had  to  be 
pnaawi :  and  the  sepolchral  spot  was  appointed^  vbere 
the  preciocts  of  different  owners  met  From  the  im« 
pertance  attached  to  all  or  any  of  these  injonctiops, 
their  oyersight  may  have  impaired  the  efficacy  of  the 
eharm* 

One  refused  to  epeak  before  passing  '<  the  boundis 
of  hir  groand,  and  thair  sat  down,  plaiting  her  feit  be- 
taiz  the  merchis.^*  A  skein  of  yam,  through  which  a 
patient  had  been  transmittedi  was  cut  into  nine  parts, 
and  boried  in  *<  three  lord's  landB."f--^Part  of  the  cere* 
motual  in  modern  divinations,  is  dipping  the  shirt 
sleeve  ib  a  rivulet  where  *^  three  laird's  lands  meet*" 

<<  Vnder  silenee  and  dud  of  nycht,  I".  VP.  ten 
yeares.*  John  Sindur  carried  hia  distempered  sister 
aloBg  with  him  :  *^  he  horsed  her  backward  from 
qnbair  scho  lay,  to  the  Kirk  of  Hoy,  quhair  he  met  the 
kirk  serin  faddome ;  at  quhat  tyme  ane  voyee  appetrit 
*>^yi%>  '  Bevin  is  ower  many  for  ane  syne.'  Tbairef- 
tir,  be  tuik  bir,  and  layed  hir  at  the  north  syd  of  *  * 
be  direi^ioun  of  the  derill :  And  in  the  rooming,  the 
first  thing  scho  saw,  was  ane  boit  with  fyve  men, 
qnhairof  four  perischit,  and  ane  waa  smff* — be  tbeqohilk 
divellrie  the  woman  becam  weill."     The  wonted  test 


•  Trial  oT  AgBW  fioottia,  18  Jqm  161S.     Bec.0t*.t72. 
t  Perth  r,  S.  R.  23  May  1623.     Jan«t  Wall. 
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which  betrayod  so  many,  denoted  that  the  culprit 
had  aeoomplished  this  sacrifice  to  redeem  his  sister ; 
for,  when  accused  of  the  foal  fact,  '*  after  the  dead 
men  wer  foand,  and  forcit  to  lay  his  handis  vpoun 
thame,  thay  guishit  out  with  bloid  and  watter  at  mouth 
and  noise.'** 

Perhaps,  according  to  the  purest  principles  of  the 
sanguinary  ritual,  the  offering  was  simply  life  for  lile. 
But  partial  sacrifice,  that  is,  an  oblation  of  portions  of 
the  body,  libations  of  blood,  and  at  last  wounds  or  la» 
cerations,  were  gradually  substituted,  and  deemed  suf- 
ficient without  destruction  of  the  victim.— Hence  that 
personal  mutilation,  constituting  the  distinctive  charao- 
terof  the  Jews  from  other  nations. — It  has  been  origin* 
ally  a  partial  sacrifice.-— Selfishness  is  not  altogether 
extirpated  by  the  devotion  or  the  superstition  of  man- 
kind.    In  substituting  such   personal  mutilation  for 
life :  in  offering  a  fragment  for  the  body,  it  is  neither 
unnatural  nor  unwise  to  part  with  what  can  be  best 
spared.     Thus  among  the  ruder  tribes  now  occupying 
various  continental  and  insular  territories,  mutilation 
of  the  fingers  of  either  hand,  from  different  supersti- 
tious motives,  is  yet  frequent.     A  mother  having  lost 
all  her  previous  offspring,  sought  to  preserve  a  son,  the 
next  born,  by  mutilating  his  little  finger  of  a  joint. 
Therefore  a  part  was  evidentiy  offered  for  redemption  of 

•  Trial  of  Johne  SincUir,  penult,  Jan.  1633.  Recardt  of  the  Bishop 
of  Orkney's  Court,  f.  49.  v.  Met,  msMured.— JViiMome,  fttbom.— Poiif, 
boat. 
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the  whole.*     Andently,  the  hair  and  the  muls^  were 
offeringB  to  divinities.     Whence,  perhaps,  has  ensued 
privation  of  the  former,  when  the  devout  consecrate 
their  existence  to  the  service  of  the  Deity  in  Christian 
countries.    They  were  alike  a  substitute  for  redemp-> 
tion  from  evil.     In  the  course  of  the  mystical  proceed- 
ings by  Hector  Monro,  he  had  held  consultation  with 
witches,  and  sought  responses  for  the  recovery  of  his 
brother  Robert's  health,  in  the  year  1588.    They  cut 
the  hair  of  the  patient's  head,  and  pared  the  nails  of 
his  fingers  and  toes :  seeking  by  their  devilish  expe- 
dients to  cure  his  distemper.— More  recendy  on  cut- 
ting the  finger  and  toe  nails  of  an  invalid,  the  parings, 
put  into  a  rag  taken  from  his  clothes,  were  waved 
thrice  around  the  operator,  exclaiming,  deoB^aaUf  and 
then  thrown  to  some  desert  spot,f 
.    In  this  manner,  parts,  deemed  the  least  useful  to 
the  human  frame,  were  substituted  as  an  o£Fering  for 
those  the  most  essential :  or  for  life  itself. 

With  the  love  of  freedom,  and  extending  civiliisation, 
— ^by  encoura^ng  the  prosecution  of  tranquil  pursuits, 
and  inculcating  an  aversion  to  war,  human  sacrifice 
proves  of  more  difficult  attainment.  The  blood  of 
slaves  and  captives  no  longer  flows  at  the  nod  of  capri- 
cious masters,  or  stains  the  altar  reared  by  the  cruel 
victor  to  the  Deity  giving  him  conquest.  Oblations 
of  animal  life^  felt  to  be  less  sanguinary  and  revoltingr 

*  Thcmpaoih  TrtTds,  t.  L  p.  433. 
f  iSlkoti^,  FroTinct  of  Monty,  p.  290* 
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and  of  greater  facility,  become  proportioiially  mora 
ooromoiii  as  the  other  is  abrogated  or  becomes  rare. 

In  Sootlaad  it  is  yet  a  soperstitioiis  principle  timt 
the  t<?rail&-^the  omen  or  meseenger  of  death,  appears 
in  tlie  resemblance  of  one  in  danger,  immediately  pre 
ceding  dissolution.     This  ominoas  form,  purely  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  seems  to  testify  that  the  exaction  of 
life  approaches.    It  was  wont  to  be  ezhiUted  also  wm 
*^  a  little  rough  dog,''  when  it  could  be  padfied  by  the 
death  of  any  other  being,  *'  if  crossed  and  conjured  in 
time."* 

Although  it  was  credited  that  mortal  dbtempers  af«- 
fecting  mankind,  could  be  transferred  to  the  brute 
creation,  it  is  not  evident  that  this  can  be  regarded  as 
tantamount  to  sacrifice*     Life  indeed  was  redeemed  by 
life,  but  rather  as  a  physical  effect  operated  through 
necromantic  means^  than  by  a  propitiatory  offering. 
Adam  Lennard  was  sick:   as  the  cows  and  oxen  of 
another  died  he  recovered.f    A  more  direct  refers 
ence  to  an  oblation  may  have  lurked  under  the  fiwts 
specified  in  the  accusation  of  Marioun  Ritehart.     ^  Ye 
cam  to  Stronsay,  and  asking  almes  of  Andro  Coupar, 
skipper  of  ane  bark,  he  said,  *  Away  witch,  carling; 
devil  ane  farthing  ye  will  fiiU  I'  quhairvpoun  ye  went 
away  verie  offendit :  and  inoontinentlie,  he  going  to 
sea,  the  bark  being  vnder  saill,  he  rane  wode^  and 
wald  have  luppen  ourboord :  and  bis  sone  seing  him, 

*  Xirk  Secret  Commooweelth,  p.  9* 

t  TrUl  of  Helene  Isbuster,  13  Avg.  ie8&  Met,  Ork.  f.  97.  t. 
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gaU  Um  in  his  amies,  and  held  hiiii :  qnbairypon  the 
aeilmes  immedialelie  left  biiii,  and  bie  eoine  ran  made : 
aad  Tkomaa  Paitenon  mimg  iim  tak  faia  madnesi  and 
the  fiilher  to  torn  weill,  ana  dog  beuig  in  the  barkt 
took  the  dog  and  bladdit  him  vpon  the  toa  8ehoalderi% 
and  thairafter  flang  the  said  dogg  in  the  seay  qohair by 
these  in  the  bark  were  saiflEed.''* 

As  similar  narratives  ought  to  be  eonsidered  gener- 
ally, as  the  joint  prodoctbn  of  the  best  and  of  the 
worst  educated  of  their  sera,  they  must  receive  such  a 
oonatnlctiQn  as  seems  most  consistent  with  reason  and 
the  prindples  whence  they  may  have  ong^nally  q>mng« 
All  the  preceding  fiicts  were  considered  by  the  cotem«* 
poraries  of  the  perpetrators  merely  as  the  exercise  of 
aopenatural  powers.  The  remembrance  of  human 
immolation  had  been  lost.  Blood  was  shed  after  the 
cessation  of  destruction,  though  its  origin  and  purpose 
were  unknown. 

As  the  slaughter  of  mankind  by  strangling,  or  bury 
ii^,  or  bnming  them  alive,  to  propitiate  divinities,  de- 
clined to  milder  substitate^  so  might  the  destruction 
of  brote  animals,  by  strangling,  or  burning,  or  bury- 
ing them  alive,  at  length  degenerate  into  spiUing  their 
Idood  while  preserving  Ufe. 

The  relics  of  saorificial  oflbiiags  are  said  to  subsist 
among  modem  sportsmen,  by  the  previous  destraction 

•  Trkl  of  Mareoun  Ritchart,  80  May  [1629  or  163a]  Bee  Otk. 
£  i9l  ▼.  XMjRpm—le^Md.  Bladdit  rtniok.  Dog  is  prtninMd  to 
bear  tha  ordinary  aeoeptation. 
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of  some  animated  being  on  waalea— *the  moors  of  Scot- 
land^n  propitiation  of  their  future  pursoits. 

Here  also  may  be  foand  a  solution  of  that  recent  ex- 
pedient so  ignorantly  practised  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom,  where  one  having  lost  many  of  his  herd  by 
witchcrafty  as  he  concluded}  burnt  a  living  calf  to  break 
the  spell  and  preserve  the  remainder. 

The  lower  orders  entertain  a  prejudice  against  pre- 
serving kittens  produced  in  May ;  and  insist  that  the 
first  brood  of  all  should  be  utterly  destroyed. 

But  it  is  in  a  retrospect  of  former  manners,  that  the 
relics  of  sacrificial  rites  are  to  be  more  distinctly  re- 
cognised. After  lonng  numerous  sheep*  the  proprietor 
dwelling  in  the  isle  of  Birsay,  was  advised  ^'  to  take 
ane  beast  at  Alhallow  evin,  and  sprinkill  thrie  dropps 
of  the  bluid  of  it  ben  by  the  fyre."* 

Possibly  a  more  complex  and  intricate  ceremonial 
for  the  relief  of  human  maladies,  as  adopted  by  the 
hardy  empirics  of  the  times,  is  applicable  to  the  same 
class  of  oblations.  Though  specially  directed  to  one 
patient,  an  entire  family  participated  in  the  benefit, 
and  the  prescriber  was  rewarded  amply  for  his  success* 
He  ordered  *^  ane  grit  fyre  to  be  put  on,  and  ane  hoill 
to  be  maid  in  the  north  side  of  the  hous,  and  ane  quik 
hen  to  be  put  furth  thairat  at  thre  seuerall  tymes,  and 
tane  in  at  the  hous  dur  widderschynes :  and 


•  Trial  of  Jonet  Forsyth,  11  Not.  1629.  RecOrk,  f.  894.  ▼.  JSvi 
«nd  ben  indicate  tlie  two  opposite  extremitiesy  or  two  opposite  apart- 
ments of  a  Scotish  cottage. 
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efter  taking  tbe  ben  and  puling  it  vnder  the  neik  wo« 
man's  okstir  or  aimie :  and  thaireftir  cayreing  it  to 
the  fjrre  qubair  it  was  haldin  doan  and  brant  qnik 
thairin."* 

If  this  was  a  aacrifice,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  man* 
kind*  Bat  twenty  years  after  a  crael  vengeance  had 
been  taken  on  the  prescriber  for  bis  superstitionsi  a 
new  chaise  appeared  against  another  whose  charms 
were  among  the  most  celebrated, — ^involving  the  de* 
straction  of  one  animal  for  preserving  the  rest. 

Many  cattle  having  died,  John  Braghe  and  Neane 
Nikclerith,  also  one  of  the  initiated,  conjoined  thdr  ma* 
tual  skill  for  the  safety  of  the  herd.  The  surviving 
animals  were  drove  past  a  tub  of  water  containing  two 
enehanted  stones:  and  each  was  sprinkled  from  the 
Hqaid  contents  in  its  coarse.  One,  however,  being  un- 
able to  walk,  ^*  was  by  force  drawin  out  at  the  byre 
dare:  and  tbe  said  Johnne  with  Nikclerith  smelling 
the  nois  therof  said  it  wald  not  leive,  caused  ane  hoill 
to  be  maid  in  Maw  Oreane,  quhilk  was  put  quick  m 
the  hole  and  maid  all  the  rest  of  the  cattell  the^ftir 
to  go  over  that  place :  and  in  that  devillisohe  manor, 
be  cbarmeing,''  they  were  cared.f 

Evidently  this  barbarous  expedient  corresponded 
with  the  superstitious  oblation  of  a  lesser  portion  of 
the  herd  for  conservation  of  the  greater.  A  dying  ani* 
mal   was   destroyed   prematurely,   that  some  benefit 

*  Trial  of  Thomas  Oreave,  1  Aug.  162S.  Rec.  Just,    OkUir — armpiL 
f  Trial  of  Johnne  Bnighe,  1643,  ut  tup. 
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to  thoM  bJicrei  to  W  in  pmA 
Om  WW  «Amd  frr  ths  wImIb. 

Thm  Bhe  k  ■pcrifiwl  dill  flMm^Btiiiclly  of  aa  ■nto- 
eedflot  date^  with  eoneiMnitanti  still  move  dedaw  ot 
the  fiMTBMKtiBi  of  ■■crififfe :  and  firom  oaqiwiring  an  al- 
IiHM»  to  culicr  ohnriwieo  of  inuiar  pnMstioe^  it  shews 
how  WBmnj  interaisdiale  fiaks  of  history  may  be  lost 
firom  the  Ispse  of  tisM.    Tha%  by  ssioadiny  gfadiially» 
progiosrively,  sad  impenepliblyy  from  epoeh  to  opoeii, 
some  pTKBBS  period  nught  be  ollinuiteiy  attaiBed,  wheD 
ssagoinsiy  odfarii^  were  faawlisr  to  diose  whose  pos- 
terity ean  ooly  ooBJectare  their  sahsisteaos  from  mesgre 
sad  ianpsrfcet  relies. 

Dariag  the  prendeoce  oia,  morrsiay  aboat  the  year 
l6XQf  oertsia  persons^  as  related  ia  a  former  efaapfesry 
had  proposed  resortii^  to  the  Isird  of  Lee,  to  borrow 
his  ^enraog  stans.'*    Bat  from  this  they  were  dimoad* 
ed  by  oae  who  ^  had  seae  bestiall  eoret  be  takiDg  aae 
qoik  sak  ox,  aad  awkiBg  aae  ddp  pitt,  aad  baraiag' 
him  theria,  and  be  calling  the  oadn  and  bestiall  «nrer 
that  phee."    Let  it  be  reeolleeted  that  the  mother  of 
the  same  individimis  had  endeavoared  to  repress  the 
progress  of  the  distemper,  by  taking  **ane  qnik  ox 
with  aae  eatt,  and  ane  grit  qoantitie  of  salti*'  and  pro* 
reeding  ^*  to  barie  the  ox  and  catt  qnik  with  the  salti 
in  sue  deip  hoill  in  the  grand,  as  ane  sacrifice  to  the 
devill,  that  the  rest  of  the  gnidis  might  be  fired  of  the 
seiknes  or  diseasefi.*'* 

•  Trial  of  luobcll  Youug,  4>  Feb.  1029.    Hec,  Just.    GutVeit— cattle. 
i7^f<ia//— 4Uiiin«ls.     Co/Zin^-^riTuig. 
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ProbaUy  none  of  the  fiiets  alleged  in  iIm  ooaree  of 
the  trial  of  the  parties  implicated  are  embelliaiied,— n 
prnnt  of  no  indifferent  weigbt,— eoneidering  the  ten* 
clenoy  to  exaggeration  in  all  judicial  mattera^^-^wberey 
cyn  the  contrary,  every  preoept,  moral  and  difine» 
sboold  incnlcate  the  meet  rigid  adherence  to  troth. 

Only  a  palliative  defence,^-one  of  feeble  import}—* 
oppoaed  eo  eerions  a  charge. 

The  practice  of  these  saperetitione  can  be  hardly 
interpreted,  the  mere  application  of  any  remedy  pre- 
neribed  by  the  veterinary  art ;  nor  can  it  be  viewed  ac 
the  exercise  of  humanity — ^too  rare  a  virtue  in  rude 
ages — ^for  terminating  the  agonies  of  a  dying  animal ; 
nmtber  was  it  a  desperate  remedy  of  instant  contriv- 
ance to  mitigate  sadden  evil, — a  ready  invention  to 
meet  the  emergency,  because  some  definite  relation, 
purpose,  or  property,  seems  to  distinguish  each  of  the 
respective  parts,  or  might  be  expected  from  their  com- 
bination»  Our  progenitors,  less  from  learning  than 
from  prejudice,  seem  to  have  designed  the  whole  cere- 
mony nearly  by  its  genuine  character — **  ane  sacrifice  to 
the  devUL" 

Sacrifices  in  pits  were  offered  to  the  infernal  deities : 
lilmtions  of  blood  were  there  poured  forth  to  honour, 
or  to  appease  them.  Animals  have  been  buried  as  an 
oblation.  The  ox  was  a  frequent  victim.  In  the  my- 
thological fables  of  the  north,  the  car  of  the  divinity, 
deemed  emblematical  of  the  earth,  is  represented  as 
drawn  by  cats, — and  among  the  victims  to  the  earth, 
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cats  were  oonceiyed  to  be  the  meet  aooeptabli^— for  the 
brevity  of  their  gestation  oorreeponded  with  the  brevity 
of  the  dortheni  sainmer  maturiog  the  crop  so  speedily.* 
The  Laplanders  of  the  preceding  century  sacrificsed 
these  creatures  to  a  divinity  distinguished  by  the  feet 
of  a  bird,  among  other  attributes, — ^thence  undonbtod- 
ly  furnished  with  talons^f  Salt  formed  an  important 
ingredient  in  propitiatory  oblations  to  supernatural  be- 
ings. Therefore,  if  the  whole  empirical  remedy  of 
burying  a  living  ox,  along  with  a  cat  and  a  quantity  of 
salti  in  a  pit,  be  appreciated,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  it  presents  the  perpetuation  of  sacrificial  rites  amidst 
the  confused  relics  of  original  practice. 

The  knowledge  of  our  progenitors  was  too  circom- 
scribed  to  discover  the  elements  of  earlier  oblations  in 
the  ceremony.  Nor  were  their  principles  sufficioitiy 
refined,  perhaps,  to  contemplate  religious  ofierings  to 
any  tutelary  divinity.  All  their  views  at  that  special 
period  were  bent  towards  Satan,— «11  their  mjrsteries 
are  described  by  themselves  or  their  persecutors,  as 
in  honour  of  him  exclusively :  nor  was  any  propitia* 
tory  purpose  admitted  in  their  exercise  or  celebration. 
Premeditated  mischief  was  ever  presumed  to  be  lurk- 
ing under  them. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  ^*  a  warlok,'*  according  to  his 

•  Rudbeck  AUantica,  t.  ii.  p.  240.  "  Sed  inter  Tictimaa  Terrs  debitas 
pra^cipuo  loco  feles  habebantur  propterca  quod  septentrio^  flemina  reoepta 
brevissiino  temporis  spatio  redderet,"  p.  542. 

f  Scheffir  I^pponia,  cap.  x.  p.  97,  1 10. 
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cotampofariesy  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  eroldiig  tbe 
fiend» — wont  to  obey  hit  eall  aometiiDee  **  in  the  lik- 
nee  of  aoe  corUei  at  other  times  in  the  sehape  of  ane 
dog^," — ^when  he  cast  some  animal,  sueb  as  a  do  gor  a 
cat,  to  him  on  hb  departure.    Their  interviews  were 
frequent  and  fiimiliar,  and  on  one  oocasion  when  **he 
past  to  Clarkington  barne^  besyde  the  Rottone  Haw, 
httfing  ane  catt  vnder  his  okstir/'— «fter  rairing  this 
treacheroos  foe  of  nianlnnd,  he  **caist  to  him  the 
katt*''*    Both  the  cat  and  the  dog  are  represented  to 
have  been  employed  in  some  other  mysteries  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  ancients  have  said  that  the  dog  was  conse- 
crated to  Pan,  likewise  that  the  same  animal  was 
offered  to  Hecate  in  a  spot  where  three  ways  met,  but 
that  none  were  sacrificed  to  any  of  the  Celestial  Deities.f 
Therefore,  if  Satan  be  the  Pan  of  the  ancients,  and 
Hecate  tbe  goddess  of  the  infernal  r^ons,  it  may  be 
understood  why,  in  the  relics  of  mystical  rites,  a  cat 
should  be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  a  dog  cast  aside  as 
an  offering. 

Thiers  alludes  to  the  superstitious  practice  of  bury- 
ing a  dead  horse,  ox,  cow,  or  sheep,  with  the  feet  up- 
wards, under  the  threshold  of  the  stable,  or  in  the  fold, 
as  the  preservative  of  other  animals.^     The  king's 

•  Trial  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  22  Jan.  1630.  Rec.  JuH.  Corbie — 
raTen;  €viti — cast;  toarJoiit— wiiard. 

f  Plutarch  Qiuestiones  Ronmn«>  Mp»  op.  t.yii.  p.  120,  166. 
I   Thien,  tip.  271. 
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adroMle  aMUred  BediB,  Ihait  kyiiog  an  animalt  and 
hangiDg  il»  with  the  fcei  opwarda^  at  the  liable  do<M% 
had  proved  the  aalBiary  means  of  fireuernng  him  floelca 
ttid  herds  from  the  coatagioii  ef  a  desiroeiiTe  dietmnper. 

Daring  the  later  years  of  Qtieen  Elinbetb,  eome 
▼agae  c^nions  were  entertained  of  the  benefit  to  ensue 
from  burying  or  baming  one  of  a  herd—- that  it  would 
save  the  rest     An  owner  having  lost  many  of  his 
catde,  threw  the  carcase  of  the  next  that  died  into  a 
pit,  and  consaroed  it  with  fiiggots, — "  after  which  all 
his  cattle  did  welL^*    Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
the  same  absurd  prejudice  animating  the  clown,  who 
has  just  burnt  his  calf  alive.    How  often  is  Reaaon, 
when  about  to  dwell  with  mankind,  frightened  finmn 
among  them  by  tfadr  fellies  I 

As  the  means  of  propitiating  Heaven  to  refiresh  the 
arid  earth  with  rain,  a  living  ass  was  buried  in  the 
portal  of  a  church  in  Italy,  after  having  reoeived  the 
consecrated  host.    A  deluge  followed«f 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions,  especially  in  a 
lingering  distemper,  the  Arabs  **  sacrifice  a  cock,  a 
sheep»  or  a  goat,  by  burying  the  whole  carcase  under 
ground4 

In  Scotland,  a  remedy  for  insanity  is  described  to 
have  been  ^  eardiag  of  ane  quik  cok  in  the  grand,  and 
of  pleuche  imes  vpone  merchis,  betwix  twa  lordis 

*  Hitiory  rfMagic^  ▼.  i.  p.l48l 

f  JBodinut  DemononiMiia  fram  PontsDUf. 

I  SkaWf  Ttut^  p.  308. 
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laikfa.''*  Hme  also  the  Uood  of  a  rad  aoak  wm  ad- 
nuniileffad  aa  inedirinaLt 

The  Inah  were  wont  to  aaerifice  a  oaok  on  St  Mar- 
dn'a  eve^  or  about  the  fiaatiral  of  Ail  Sainta^tha  mam 
period  of  ^[vriiAliDg  tbrae  dropa  of  an  animal's  blood 
b  Binay  4  c^d  an  atlegatkn  of  flacrifieittg  aina  rod 
cocka  appeara  lilcewiae  in  Lriflh  biatorj. 

The  eodc  wtm  oonaeerated  to  Apollo^  the  god  of 
medicine^  and  the  attribute  of  liia  ton  jBscolapiaa.  In 
Egypt,  a  red  eoek  was  ■aorifioed  to  Oairia,  whom  aoam 
identify  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Greelca,  or  who  b 
enppoeed  to  have  apmng  of  the  son*  Henoe^  adarin> 
iifeering  the  blood  of  a  red  ooelc  as  medicinal^  or  bury- 
iag  a  livii^  cock  in  the  earth,  may  be  traeed  through 
▼Ulcus  eormptioBs  to  the  relics  of  a  propiUatory 
oflbiing* 

The  destraotion  of  life  as  a  redeeming  saorifioe, 
to  obftnn  a  greater  or  a  lesser  benefit,  appsan  under 
natiplied  aspeets.  JReliaf  from  pain  or  soflering,  the 
reetciation  of  health,  preservation  firom  deaA,  were 
tooght  in  the  remedy. 

In  Eoglandf  the  paralysis  of  a  limb  was  ascribed  to 
the  crawling  of  a  shrew  mouse  over  it,  and  a  core  was 

*  THil  of  Crifltiui  Lewingrtoun,  12  No?.  1507.  Ree.  Jusi. 
f  Bem^^brd,  ap.  CellecUiieft  de  Rebus  HibernieB^  t.  iiL  p.  41SL 
\  WkUe^  Natonl  Hiitory  of  Selbom^  Letter  xxtiiL  p.  909L  Ifeif 
teSbrdshire,  eb.  tL  $  61.  p.  292.  Brand,  ▼.  iL  p.  590,  SL  A  tkrtw 
■h  vtood  near  the  dnireh  of  Selbonic.  Tfw  of  difibrant  kinds  were 
^■tdi  Ib  StalRirdBMre,  one  irapr^nated  with  the  curnUte  yirtoB,  w» 
««Uid  «annfwowt?ee.'* 
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expected  From  destroying  one  of  these  animals,  as  the 
intermediate  means  of  imparting  yirtue  to  Uie  mediciBe. 
Thus,  after  allowing  the  creature  to  perish  in  an  anger 
hole,  artificially  piercing  the  trank  of  a  tree,  a  tw^  wm 
torn  from  it  to  be  drawn  across  the  distempered  organ* 
A  disease  called  the  oonnoch  is  known  among  cattle  in 
Scotland.  In  Ireland,  to  avert  the  injury  threatsning 
either  cattle  or  swine  feeding  where  the  comiogh  worm 
had  crawled,  they  drank  of,  or  were  sprinkled  from  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a  tree  where  one 
of  these  insects,  confined  in  an  auger  hole  like  the 
shrew  mouse,  had  been  left  to  perisb.f  People  under- 
took considerable  journeys  to  obtain  the  preceding  re- 
medies. It  seems  as  if  some  secret  virtue  was  believ- 
ed to  be  imparted  to  the  curative  matter  by  the  for- 
feiture of  life :  that  some  redeeming  principle  wss 
acquired  through  the  medium  of  sacrifice. 

Expansion  of  the  mind,  together  with  a  juster  ap- 
preciation of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  generates 
reasonable  doubts  regarding  the  powers  and  the  pre- 
sence of  that  supernatural  host,  about  which  the  super- 
sUtious  have  been  so  sedulously  occupied.    Balancing 

*  Molynewe  of  the  Connough  Worm :  ap.  Philotophical  Transactions, 
fld.  an.  168JS  ▼•  >▼•  P-  87&  Piers*  DoieriptioD  of  Westmoth,  «p. 
CoUm.  de  Reb.  Hib.  t.  L  p.  56.  Vide  ▼.  iiL  Nowlfi.  Pre£  This  ani- 
mal  is  deteribed  as  a  gigantic  caterpillar,  not  paisonous.  If  a  man  hai 
bruised  it  in  bis  hands,  where  the  moisture  u  allowed  to  dry,  the  water 
wherein  they  are  first  washed  is  administered  as  a  remedj.  Hie  hand 
of  a  child  wherein  one  has  died,  cures  the  distempered  cattle  by  the 
touch.     It  is  alleged  that  the  Arabs  practise  some  similar  expedient. 
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theiprofili  of  ntabdng  tlwir  pononal  potieMioii%  with 
aoy  MiuiUe  advantages  derived  firom  their  deetroetioiif 
the  adfiab  owner  heeitateeon  the  oonaeqoeneee :  he  be- 
oemea  relaetant  to  part  with  the  wonted  oblatione: 
supwrtition  k  leeing  ite  sway.  First,  one  is  sabstitat** 
e4  as  an  oflhring  for  niany,^-next,  blood  is  sprinkled^ 
-r-vilk  IS  s|nlt»*— the  ludr  is  ent,  or  burnt,  or  east 
aaide-t  LihalioBs  are  poured  forth,  the  prodoets  of 
indoatry  are  devoted,  or  grateful  sabstanoes  set  apart* 
to  propitiate  or  appease  some  sanguinary  deity,  or  some 
tatalary  genios4 

Finally,  noiUog  reoMina  but.  the  innocent  symbdie 

To  Mfgmeiit  the  qusntxtj  of  milk  from  ooir%  a  portioa  dnwn  was 
thrown  into  the  drain  by  the  owner  or  the  milk-maid»  aayini^  ''  God 
betuch  W8  to»  they  are  wnder  the  yird,  that  hare  as  much  neede  of  it,  as 
they  that  are  above  the  yird.'* 

Frobably  milk  was  thus  derotedi  because  the  same  oflMngs  were 
eo— scrnud  to  iofemal  beinga  as  to  the  superior  powaft.— Tlie  sobstiT 
tutioo  of  mOk  for  wioe»  in  the  elements  of  the  Conimunion,  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Christian  Church,  was  declared  an  error,  and 
prohibited  by  the  Canon  law.  Gratian  Decretalia,  P.  1 1 1  :  De  Con- 
seeratione.   Dist.  2 :   Cum  omne  crimen. 

AefMcA— presenre;  yird — earth. 

t  Trial  of  Issobell  Sinclair,  olL  Feb.iaaa  To  '<lyre  ane  pieoe  of 
linyng  death,  and  sing  ane  hair  of  the  be^  at  alhalow  even,**  to  pre- 
senre  cattle.     Sec.  Ork.  £  80.  t. 

f  MarHn,  Western  Isbmds.  To  obtain  abundance  of  sea-war^  a  cup 
of  home  brewed  ale  was  poured  into  the  sea  at  hallow  even :  and  a  eow*s 
milk  was  offered  every  Sunday  on  Brownie's  Stone,  in  the  islands  of 
Bng^  and  Valay  respectively,  p.  28^  67. 

N 
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remains  of  sacriiioe,  under  whatever  aspect  they  shall 
have  assumed. 

'  Though  various  modes  of  destruetion  were  practised, 
that  hj  fire  seems  to  have  excited  the  greatest  horror, 
and  to  have  made  the  deepest  impression  on  manldiid. 
Whether  it  was  more  solemn,  whether  fire  itself  was 
the  highest  testimony  of  veneration,  or  denoted  the 
divine  presence,  or  was  an  ingredient  essential  to  each 
sacred  rites,  more  perfect  memorials  regarding  it  have 
been  retained. 

Kindling  fires  on  certain  days,  and  on  certain  ocear 
sions,  was  practised  in  Scotland,  where  it  attracted 
equal  notice  and  reprehension.  The  same  custom  is 
now  common  in  Ireland,  especially  on  midsummer  eve ; 
— nor  is  it  unknown  in  other  countries.  A  mountain 
in  Ireland,  is  said  to  be  distinguished  by  a  name  signi^ 
ficant  of  the  divine  ftre^  because  fires  in  honour  of  Baal 
were  kindled  there.  According  to  the  opinion  of  some 
modern  authors,  criminals  were  burnt  between  two 
fires  consecrated  to  that  divinity.  If  this  be  just,  per- 
haps, a  real  sacrifice  once  subsisted,  from  which  the 
later  victims  were  redeemed,  in  subsequent  ages,  by 
passing  merely  between  the  fires.  Sanguinary  sacri- 
fices are  often  celebrated  by  selecting  victims  from  the 
guilty  among  mankind. 

It  appears  that  two  periods  of  the  year,  the  first  of 
May,  the  festival  of  Baal,  and  the  summer  solstice, 
besides  others  in  August  and  November,  were  prin- 
cipally distinguished  by  solemnities  in  honour  of  su- 
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perior  powers.  Tbose  of  the  former  were  greatly 
diversified  in  importance,  number,  and  variety.  The 
inhabitants  carried  their  children  between  two  fires 
until  more  recent  times.  On  midsummer  eve,  **  bon- 
fires are  kindled  in  all  directions,  the  yonng  people 
dance  around  them,  and  some  people  drive  their  cattle 
throogh  them.^*  The 'country  appears  in  a  blaae.  In 
certain  districts,  the  meanest  cottager  worth  a  cow  and 
a  wbisp  of  straw,  drove  his  cattle  through  the  fire,  **  to 
preserve  them  from  contagions  distempers  during  the 
subsequent  year."f 

*  It  is  thus,  that  as  sanguinary  deities  are  superseded 
by  those  of  milder  attributes,  a  commutation  of  the 
barbarous  homage  once  rendered  to  them  ensues.  The 
formalities  of  the  transition  are  absorbed  in  the  igno- 
rance of  earlier  ages,  or  lost  amidst  the  revolutions, 
wherein  written  memorials  have  perished. 

•  Nevertheless,  from  elaborating  the  fragments  of 
Sootish  history,  aided  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  an- 
cient and  modem  practice  of  the  world,  and  by  appre- 
ciating the  import  of  later  mysteries,  it  may  be  still 
collected  that  the  relics  of  pagan  oblations  have  not  been 
long  obliterated  in  this  kingdom. 

*  Grohanh  Pariih  of  Kilnuh,  ap.  Siai,  Acct.  of  Ireland*  ▼.  iL  p.  459. 
FUfgerald,  Fvuh  of  Ardstraw  :  iWd,  t.  L  p.184. 

t  VaUancey,  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Language^  ap.  Coll.  de  Reb.  Hib. 
T.  u.  No.  a  p.  27&— First  InhabitanU  of  Ireland,  i&td,  No.  6.  p.  6i,  65. 
Beaufirdf  Ancient  Topography  of  Ireland,  ihid,  t.  iii :  No.  zi.  p.  286. 
425.6. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


PROPITIATORY  CHARMS. 


From  tba  greater  oblations  to  propttiale  divioities 
unknowD)  let  us  deeoend  to  mioor  oharms;  devised  for 
parcbauDg  buman  &vour.  From  invocations  or  oereoao- 
nies  addressed  to  tbe  bigber  powers  for  appeasiog 
wratb,  dispenung  benefit,  or  inflicting  evil*  a  ferw 
reflections  shall  be  devoted  to  tbose  expedients  con- 
trived for  influencing  the  sentiments  of  men,  or  for  al- 
luring the  affections  of  women.  Could  these  be  fbr- 
got  amidst  tbe  selfishness  and  tbe  sensuality  of  mortals  ? 

If  notoriously  tbe  wonted  practice  of  other  nations, 
infinitely  farther  advanced  in  intelleotuai  prog^tess, 
how  should  one,  depressed  so  long,  and  so  low  as  this, 
escape  tbe  contagion  of  superstitious  debasement  ? 

Of  later  years,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have  beard 
of  little  else  than  Scotish  qualities— of  courage,  can«- 
dour,  integrity,  learning, — the  whole  tmin  of  virtues 
and  accomplishments, — ascending  too  from  generation 
to  generation, — and  which  shall  be  transmitted  in 
secula  secubrum.  Singular  to  tell,  also,  as  if  these  at- 
tributes were  denied  to  the  best,  for  surely  barbarity 
precedes  civilization, — they  are  freely  assigned  to  that 
condition,  and  to  those  babiti^  whera^  adverse  to  tbe 
regular   transition  distinguishing  every  other  known 
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tribe  of  the  uoiverae,  they  sboold  reside  the  least    If 
be  cvBdile  it,  be  Uioara  ander  the  greeieet  deliuioD. 
TruA,  which  is  the  province  of  history,  eompek  the 
tmsty  historian  to  shelter  him  frooi  errar.— 'Wonld  aot 
we  wiHiagly  exalt  the  repotation  of  oar  ancestors,  oonld 
it  be  done  in  consistence  with  veracity — we,  who  «re 
so  proud  of  progenitttre !  Would  not  we  rate  them  he- 
fere  the  most  illnstrioas  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  the  other 
ooBStellations  of  antiquity,  were  it  only  from  the  land- 
able  credulity  of  inheriting  some  portion  of  the  in- 
herent excellence  adorning  their  name  ?  Bot  our  whole 
genuine  records,  even  long  after  the  populace  emerged 
from  their  pristine  state,  teem  with  the  most  repulsive 
pictures  of  their  weakness,  bigotry,  turbulence — fierce 
and  treacherous  cruelty.    If  it  shall  be  said,  that  these 
memorials  are  not  to  be  held  the  repositories  of  huma- 
nity or  refinement,  that  they  preserve  only  the  descrip- 
tion and  the  deeds  of  the  wicked,  a  due  appreciation  of 
historical  narrative,  in  as  far  as  its  meagre  remains 
snbnst,  will  dispell  the  prejudice.  False  and  corrupt  in- 
novations of  literature,  those  hostile  to  taste  and  fideli- 
ty, a  compound  of  facts  and  fiction,— intermingling  the 
old  and  the  new  in  heterogeneous  assemblage,  would 
persuade  us  to  think  much  more  of  our  forefathers 
than  they  thought  of  themselves :  somewhat  as  those 
devoid  of  discrimination,  are  prone  to  rate  their  cotem- 
ponuries<  higher  than  they  deserve.     An  isolated  ex- 
assple  of  virtue--^f  genevority,  hospitality,  and  in- 
tegrity, will  be  found  every  where.      But  Scotland, 
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until  tbe  moat  modern  date^  as  taken  under  general 
view,  was  an  utter  stranger  to  civilization,  preeeDtiiig 
a  sterile  eountry  with  a  famished  people,  wasjted   by 
hordes  of  mendicants,  readier .  to  seize  than  to  solicit 
— ^void  of  ingenious  arts  and  useful  manufactures, — 
possessed  of  little  slrill  or  learning,— -plunged  in .  oonr 
stant  war  and  rapine, — ^fuU  of  insubordination,— dis- 
turbing public  rule  and.  private  peace.     Its.beautifiil 
scenery,  indeed,  may  be.  truly  depicted — ^lofly  moan- 
tains,  thickening  forests,  tranquil  lakes,  and  foaming 
torrents.    But  for  waving  pendants,  flowing  draperiesy 
brilliant    colours,    eagles'  feathers, — herons'  plumest, 
feasts,  or  festivals,— so  splendent  in  imagination ;  let 
naked  limbs,  scanty,  sombre  garments,  to  elude  dis- 
covery by  the  foe,  bits  of  heath  stuck  in  bonnets  if  they 
had  them,  precarious  sustenance,  abject  humility,  and 
all  those  hardships  inseparable  from  uncultivated  tribes 
and  countries,  be  substituted,  as  a  juster  portrait  of 
earlier  generations.     How  infinite,  how  grateful   the 
change  !     Can  any  sufficient  tribute  be  devoted  to  the 
honour  of  those  whose  patriotic  energies  have  conquer- 
ed the  obstacles  opposing  it  ?     All  that  was  wanting  is 
found :  and  now,  for  tbe  highest  qualities  distinguish- 
ing mankind,  Scotland  can  rival  any  nation  of  the 
globe. 

But  if  such  was  the  condition  of  tbe  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  all  rational  means 
of  repelling  the  insidious  invasion  of  those  superstitions 
generated  by  ignorance,  or  fostered  in  a  sickly  brain. 
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uDder  the  inflaenoe  of  the  religious  tenets  paramoaot 
here^  were  abseoL  It  seems  as  if  every  thing  con- 
spiring towards  the  prostration,  of  human  intellect  bad 
predominated. 

.The  inaccuracy  of  earlier  compositions,  the  vague 
and  indefinite  specification  of  the  very  facts  which  it  is 
their  professed  object  to  illustrate,  ofler  great  obstruc- 
tions to/our  attempting  now  to  describe  the  nature  and 
application  of  propitiatory  charms.  From  the  remiss- 
ness alsoy  too  often  concomitant  on  the  legal  proceed- 
ings committed  to  written  record,  only  a  partial  detail 
can  be  gathered.  .  Nevertheless,'  with  all  these  defects, 
the  matter  thus  preserved  affords  a  much  more  au- 
thentic source  of  information,  than  any  which  is  known 
to  exist  in  neighbouring  countries. 

Compared  with  malevolent  charms,  those  deemed 
propitiatory  seem  to  have  been  few  and  little. varied. 
Yet,  however  frequent,  they  cannot  be  equally  known. 
The  world  is  up  in  arms  against  mischief, — but  who 
complains  of  benefactions? 

Some  were  designed  merely  to  promote  the  fortune 
of  the  owner  generally ;  some  to  gain  the  favour  of  in- 
dividuals specially. 

Many  virtues  were  believed  inherent  in  that  portion 
of  the  amnios  sometimes  accompanying  children  in 
birth,  named  the  caul :  and  in  Scotland  the  haly 
or  sely  how,*     Elsewhere  it  was  obtained  to  render 

*  Muddiman  GloHery,  ap.  Gawin  Doxigku^  Virgil  v.  How,  Several 
examples  of  its  repute  are  given  by  Brandy  v.  2.  p.  458-3. 
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Boldien  invulnerable^  and  advocates  eloqnent :  It 
aeqaired  at  a  higb  premiiiiny  and  vieJ^Rred  with  anoh 
pentitioas  confidence  as  to  inear  the  eeaeore  of  tbe 
pious.* 

It  is  specified  in  EUatabetfi  Batheaf s  indictibent^ 
**  ye  had  ane  horse  schoe  inanedamet  andseorat  pairt 
of  year  dar,  keiped  be  yow  ibairvpoan  as  ane  d«Tiil- 
Iseb  meanis  and  instmclioan  from  die  devfll,  receit^ 
be  yow,  to  mak  your  gnidis  and  all  vther  your  afluraa 
qnbilk  ye  tnik  in  hand,  to  prosper  and  soooeid  wmll, 
speciallie  within  your  hons.*'t  Finding  a  horse  Aoe 
is  accounted  fortunate  by  tbe  vulgar. 

John  Feane  was  convicted  of  using  by  way  of  witch- 
crafty  moles'  ftet  given  to  him  by  Satan,  kept  in  Ma 
purse,  **  for  this  caus,  that  sa  lang  as  be  had  Aame 
vponn  him  he  said  never  want  silver."  When  ap^ied 
to  a  child's  bead,  moles^  ftet  were  deemed  an  anMele 

to  fiwcinatlon4 

The  simple  possession  of  various  amulets  advanced 
the  prosperity  of  tbe  owner. 

Propitiatory  donations  during  the  conveyance  of  a 

*  Alkenitm  Merewy  for  1691,  ▼.  iiL  No.  85.  q.  la  **  What  an 
we  to  think  of  tuoh  n  mn  bora  with  eaufU  about  their  headi  V 

t  Trial  of  Eliabeth  Batheat,  wpmu  to  Alexander  Pae,  maltman  in 
Eymouthe,  4i  June  1634^  RecJuU.  ut  $up.  It  is  doubtAil  whether 
guidi*  be  oattle. 

\  nou  Arcana  Mierooosmi,  p.  167.  "  Mendoia  aheweth,  that  it  ia 
known  by  experience  how  fitfcination  it  cured  by  the  fbot  of  a  mek  or 
want  hud  on  the  ohilde's  forehead." 
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ci^  to  bsptinii)  or  on  ftnt  entering  a  bonae,  are  now 
common  in  tlie  eonnty  of  Nortbumberland^  aa  they 
ttere  m  former  years.*  In  the  Sootieb  metropolia,  the 
andior  lately  obeerred  the  noree  olfcr  bread  and  cbeeee 
to  strangera  in  die  8treet8»  on  sach  an  occasion. 

Sir  Jamea  Melvil  affirms  of  tbe  earl  of  Botbwell,  that 
he  reqoired  the  aid  of  IGchard  Graham  to  canse  the 
Idn^s  majeaty,  bis  master,  to  *'lyke  weill  of  him :  and  to 
that  eAct  he  gaif  the  sud  erle  some  drog  or  herb^  will- 
ing him  at  some  convenient  tyme  to  taiche  his  maister'*s 
fidce  dierwitb.'*    Bnt  the  expedient  was  nnsnccessfuLf 
A  profntiatory  charm»  as  an  nnguent}  is  known  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  person  in  other  countries. 
Thna  a  modem  author  pves  an  interesting  anecdote  of 
abeantiftil  female  of  the  East  approaching  the  object 
of  her  aflhction  while  asleep^  to  apply  an  ungaent  pre- 
pared after  the  meet  skilful  manner^  in  that  spot  near- 
est the  region  of  the  heart,  for  the  pnrpose  of  ensoring 
Us  love.^    It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ointment  said  by 
the  BvangeUsts  to  have  been  poured  on  the  head  or 

*  HutektHtan  View  of  Northumberland  [1776]  ▼.  2.  app.  Na  4.  The 
reodrer  must  wish  the  child  health  and  happinca^  and  return  three  dif- 
Arent  things. 

t  JfaMT  Mmuoin,  p^  997.  PrcMwUj  ''Ryehie  Oraham  ane  neero- 
Bumeer,**  consulted  by  Barbara  Naipar  on  her  aon*s  health*  and  iHietfaer 
tbe  king  should  return  from  Denmark.  He  was  strangled  and  burnt. 
Trial  if  Barbara  Naipar,  10  May  1591.     Bee.  JiuL 

I  Forbei  Oriental  Memoirs,  ▼.  iii  p.  885.  The  author  says^  this 
OBtmeni  is  prepared  by  an  eiperienoed  matron :  and  that  its  Tirtues 
ve  fre^piently  eelebrAted  in  oriental  story. 
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feet  of  Jesus  Christ  was  merely  in  venerataon :  whether 
it  was  not  conciliatory  or  to  propitiate.* 

Eaphame  Macalyane  consalted  a  woman  in  Dan- 
fermline,  how  to  obtain  her  husband's  love  :  otherwise 
to  be  avenged  of  him  :  and  for  one  or  other  purpose 
or  perhaps  for  both,  she  sent  two  shirts  over  the  water 
— ^meaning  thither — ^to  be  enchanted.f 

This  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  words  of  the  ancient 
poets,  founding  their  fables,  it  may  be,  on  some  tradi- 
tional incident,  which  represent  Deinira  receiving  the 
bloody  garment  of  the  dying  Centaur,  as  a  charm  to 
reclaim  her  husband's  lovCf 

"  Prsetulit  imbutam  Nesaeo  sanguine  vestem 
Mittere :  quae  vires  defecto  reddat  amorL" 

Ovid  Met  Lib.  iz.  c.  d.  L  15d. 

Agnes  Sampson  **  inchantit  be  hir  sorcerie  ane  lytill 
ring  with  ane  stone  in  it  to  Barbara  Naipar,  qohilk 
ring  sche  ressavit  fra  the  said  Barbara,  that  sche  mycbt 
allure  Dame  Jeane  Lyounis  hart,  the  lady  Angns,  to 
love  and  favour :  the  quhilk  ring  sche  send  agaoe  with 
hir  dochter,  within  ten  dayis  thereftir,  to  the  said  Bar- 
bara, to  be  usit  to  the  effect  foirsaid/'  This  fact  is 
specified  in  the  subsequent  trial  of  the  interested  party 
herself,  where  the  utmost  weight  was  laid  on  preceding 
indictments  and  convictions.:}: 

*  Maithew,  ch.  xxvi.   ▼•  7.     Mark,  ch.  sir.  t.  3.     John,  ch.  xii.  v.  3. 
f  Trial  of  £uphame  Macalyane,  19  June  1591.  Mec  Jusi, 
I  Trial  of  Agnes  Sampson,  27  Jan.  1590^1.     Of  Barbara  Naipwr, 
8  May  1591.  Convicted  of  consulting  **  Annie  Sampsoun,  for  causing  of 
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Oecnlt  expedients  of  which  there  is  preeerved  only 
a  general  notiee,  were  planned  with  a  similar  intent 
by  Hubert,  earl  of  Kent,  ehief-jostice  of  England,  who 
was  aocnsed  in  the  thirteenth  eentory  of  osing  necro- 
mantic means  to  gain  the  royal  iavour.* 

Iftnt  nothing  is  alike  celebrated  and  interesting  in 
empirical  aaperstition,  as  the  singular  and  diversified 
projecta  ^rhicb  were  hazarded  for  alluring  the  loTe,  or 
for  subduing  the  virtue,  of  the  softer  sex.  In  vain 
might  the  tender  mother  anxiously  caution  her  beloved 
oflspring  to  beware  of  her  most  dangerous  enemy- 
man.  Of  what  avail  was  the  warning  against  the  stra- 
tagema  converting  every  ingredient  of  sorcery  to  fan 
the  latent  flame  or  lull  suspected  guile  ? 

Hence  were  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products 
employed, — the  use  of  stimulating  food  and  deleterious 
potions ;  both  productive  of  temporary  distress  or  per- 
manent injury,  when  administered  to  those  on  whom 
the  treacherous  plot  was  perpetrated. 

Two  expedients  are  known  to  have  been  principally 
practised— framing  inscriptions,  and  giving  philtres  or 
amatory  potions ;  which  latter  are  medicaments  simple 
or  compound.  Several  subordinate  and  less  noted  in- 
gredients of  superstition,  though  sufficiently  remark- 
able in  themselves,  were  also  rec<^nised  in  Britain. 

the  said  Dame  Jeane  Lyoun,  Lady  Angus,  to  love  hir,  and  to  gif  hir 
the  geir  awin  hir  agane :  and  gewing  of  ane  ryng  for  this  purpois  to 
the  said  Anny,  quhill  sche  had  send  hir  ane  oourche  of  lining.** 
•  Mat.  Pans,  ad.  an.  1232,  p.  31  a 
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Cradolity  in  tympathetic  infloeace  tougbt  that  an  ori- 
ginal migbt  be  affected,  not  only  by  a  repreaenttitiirc 
ftrai,  but  in  a  representation  by  name,  withoot  tbe 
form.  Mystical  means  imparted  occult  qtiaKttes  to  the 
representative,  and  wbat  iras  experienced  by  it,  was 
felt  by  the  original. 

Philtres  might  be  preferred  from  the  greater  facility 
with  which  they  could  be  administered,  and  from  tbeir 
risible  effects  being  exhibited,  as  in  the  operation  of 
any  potent  medicine  on  the  human  constitution.      Be- 
sides, they  had  another  recommendation.     Enchant- 
ment could  be  introduced  into  the  corporeal  frame  in 
the  shape  of  sustenance,  or  along  with  it.     This  indeed 
was  a  favourite  theory ;  nor  was  conveyance  throngli 
the  medium  of  sensible  or  material  substance  so  receiv- 
ed, essentia],  for  demons  themselves  could  find  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  body  by  entering  with  the  breath,  or  by 
penetrating  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

There  is  some  dBbrence,  however,  between  philtres 
and  other  propitiatory  charms,  for  their  preparation 
might  actually  proceed  under  the  most  profound  roles 
of  the  pharmaceutical  art,  as  established  on  the  basis 
of  science ;  whereas  a  mystical  process,  setting  science 
at  nought,  is  regulated  only  by  the  imagpination.  But 
it  was  not  the  learned  who  were  consulted  on  their 
use,  or  who  compounded  the  ingredients.  The  ignor- 
ant empiric,  he  who,  as  confident  in  his  own  qualifica- 
tions as  in  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription,  never  scru- 
pled about  their  preparation.    They  became  pernicnou9, 
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their  eftcto  wme  immodbnite.  ThcBce  they 
fell  onder  the  legulelive  ordinanoee  of  the  anoieDte : 
nor  ie  the  Seotnh  recond  altogether,  barreo  ofaUiMOiifl 
to  their  pnetice. 

A  remerhable  inetaooi^  attended  bjrall  the  nebrioiia 

arta  of  aedoetieii  alao^  oeenrred  tooietime.  preceding  the 

year  1601»  or  nearly  about  that  precise  erB»  when  the 

imldeet  apeenlations  prowled  rq^arding  ooealt  ezpe*' 

daentoi  and  their  praotiee  wae  in  the  moot  vigoroos  ob* 

aortaiioek    Here  a  ddioqneatt  atanding'  in  no  higher 

raoric  than  cook  to  ^*  Colene  Ewiot  of  Balhooaie»*'  wae 

brought  to  trial  for  ^^abyaing  Elizabeth  Ewiot»   hia 

doohter."    Bat  the-  curious  antiquary  must  search  the 

ori|^Bal  record  for  the  import  of  the  tcansaetiona  al* 

legedt  wherein  many  minnti»»  unfiib  to  be  necapitulat- 

ed  in  this  place,  are  specified.     Similar  embarraaa- 

menta  sooMtimee  interropt  the  uniform,  context  of  hi»- 

tory«  founded  on  meagre  materials,  leaving  doubts  and 

uncertainties^  originaiing  in  scrupks  on  the  expediency 

of  explanation. 

Nevertheless^  the  more  promment  featorea  of  the 
case  may  he  illustrated  by  certain  paasages  of  the  in- 
dictment, aa  addressed  to  the  delinquent,  thus :  *^  baaf- 
iDg  eonsnltit  with  sum  divilesebe  persones,  and  specir 
ally  with  Walter  Lander,  buikUnder,  buigsa  of  Perth* 
qufaom  to^  thou  reveillit  thy  devillisch  intentioun, 
■chawing  that  thou  was  in  love  with  the  said  Eliza- 
beth, qnhilk  thou  knew  perfytlie  vald  be  thy  deid, 
thairfoir  desyring  bim  gif  he  culd  ooy  wayis  help  the.'' 
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It  does  not  vpfmr  hom  this  artisan  had  aoqaired  tlie 
skill  wUeh  he  was  solieited  to  Bpfij  in  practioe^ — bat 
as  oommon  with  those  entertaining  no  diffidenee  of 
themselTes,  his  prescription  was  ready.  He  aaawer- 
ed,  that  *^  he  yald  gif  the  sum  Spanyie  flms,  callit 
cantarides,  qohilk,  gif  tbow  sold  moye  the  said  Biina- 
heth  to  drynk  of»  it  yald  mak  hir  oat  of  ail  qoestioiie^ 
to  grene  efter  the."  His  precept  was  panetoally  oh* 
served ;  for  the  cook  being  in  attendance  as  the  yoong 
lady  sat  at  table,  he  took  an  opportonity  of  throwing 
die  pernidouB  ingredients  **  in  hir  drynk,  and  present- 
ed the  samyn.'^ 

'  The  violent  effects  of  the  philtre,  nearly  cost  the  un- 
sospidoos  victim  her  life.  They  were  mitigated,  how- 
ever, by  the  perpetrator  preparing  a  potion  of  milk  for 
her  relief, — a  remedy- recommended  by  the  ancients, 
and  by  the  physicians  of  the  middle  ages.*  She  escap- 
ed the  peril,  and  be  was  enabled  to  resume  his  strata- 
gems. The  ha2sard  resulting  from  them  again,  if  die 
narrative  be  credible,  was  little  inferior  to  what  had 
previously  menaced  the  object ;  for  it  is  said,  that  he 
^*  knawing  die  said  Elisabeth  to  be  bamelie  and  feir- 
full,  tuik  of  the  ruittis  of  daffindillies,  quhairof  he  maid 
ane  drynk,  and  causit  the  said  Elisibeth  drynk  thair- 
of,  quhilk  producit  sik  ane  vomeit  to  hir,  tiiat  she  was 

*  Sexhis  Plaionicut,  de  Medicina  Animalium,  c  6.  de  Capro  et  Capn, 
§  Sa  "Si  quis  cantharides  biberit,  capnt  lac  bibat,  liberabitur.**— 
PKny,  Hist  Nat  lib.  xzriii.  c.  45,  says  in  general,  *<lae  Tcro  contra 
catharldea  remedium  est 
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in  danger  of  hir  lyfie'^  on^e  more.     To  proeeeute  his 
**  Tiigodlie  intentioan''  yet  fiurther,  the  miecreaut,  not 
content  with  the  past,  resorted  to  a  repated  sorceress 
for  oonnael ;  and  he  is  alleged  to  have  ased  yiolence 
with   the  young  ladyt  in  the  absence  of  her  parents. 
Next — "  imderstanding  that  echo  was  persavit   irith 
hame^  he  preissit  her  to  tak  ane  drynk  to  stay  the 
samyn,  qohilk  the  wsid  Elizabeth  allaterlie  refasit." — 
Snch  a  protracted  series  of  atrocities,  besides  others  of 
a  more  abominable  nature,  which  are  now  omitted,  did 
not  eaenpe  discovery  and  animadversion.     On  his  own 
confession,  the  delinquent  was  brought  to  trial  before 
the  sheriff  of  Perth,  when,  either  from  tbe  informality 
of  procedure,  from  the  oflence  being  of  an  indefinite 
c^Huracter,  or  from  some  link  of  evidence  proving  de- 
feeUve,  he  was  acquitted.     Yet   public  opinion  con- 
demned him;  and  his  case  must  have  been  flagrant, 
for  the  members  composing  tbe  jury,  themselves  chal- 
lenged for  their  verdict,  -  were  subsequently  brought 
to  trial,  on  a  charge  of  wilful  error  by  his  acquittal. 
This  prosecution  was  quashed,  however,  on  the  king 
freeing  a  mulct,  which  may  be  considered  in  the 
fight  of  a  compromise,  for  it.* 

'  *  Trial  of  "Petir  Hay  of  Kirklandis,**  and  others,  25  May  1601. 
Jlce.  Ju$i.  TiM  fine  ranged  from  500  to  800  merks.  Ewiot  or  £?iot, 
— Colene  Eviol  of  Balhoimie-^is  named  10  April  }5&2,  Primf  Councii 
Mecordy-tAso,  7  Oct.  1594,  and  Get  ie04s  Perth  K.  S.  R.  Grene^ 
Umg,^Spanywfleis,  Spanish  f^eBf'-iiqfflndiUiei,  da£fodils.  **  Tbe  roots, 
vhedier  eaten  or  drankan,  do  moTe  Tomit** — Gerard  Herbal,  ch.  94* 
^l3^. 
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Some  ahoipiDable  esEpodiente  hwve  malbrnted 
tn»iic  Ti8iomuri6%  imdfvr  the  pretext  of  iriig^iw  riteib 
for  notbiog  flo^m^  to  be  aoQQuiiled.odiooa  hy.  their  4iir 
ordered  breiii.  Tbey  eaiiotified  their  groooeot  aenefmli- 
ties*  Certein  obaeore  ipdieatidiuiy  which  are  probaUf 
illiwtrative  of  the  preceding  ca8e»  m  detailed  in  the 
original,  may  beaoughtin  a  work  of  the  thirteciDth  em^ 
turji  hy  NicetKU  Chimiatei,  on.  the  orthodox  faitb.* 

The  violent  effect  of  potions  oompoimded  of  nazioaa 
ingredienti^  aa  well  aa  the  irnqoUooi  porpeee  for  which 
they  were  adminiatered»  haTc  rendered  thoee  dcoioniir 
ni^ted  philtres,  the  anlgect  of  the  highest  reprobation* 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  real  or  occult  qorfitic% 
they  were  reputed  a  dangerous  poisons  impairing  ^^ 
reason  of  the  partakers^  rendering  them  inseneible  of 
thw  own  igqoniinyi  or  even  proving  destructive  of  Ii£& 
'*  I  have  seen  men  so  deeply  enamoured  of  women," 
says  Mass6,  *^  as  to  fidl  sick  and  wander  through  the 
fields — I  know  not  how;.    They  thought  it  came  of 
a  potion  of  wine,  mixed  with  cantbarides,  and  other 
things  which  I  shall  not  specify,  lest  the  evil  dispoaed 
may  take  advantage  of  iff    All  statutory  ordinances 
regarding  philtres,  or  amatory  potions,  are  founded  oa 
the  presumption  of  their  efficacy,  which  seems  to  have 
been  undisputed.    Thence  earlier  authors  assume  as  an 
axiom,   ^Hhe  known  power  of  the  magicke  cups  of 

•  Niceioi  Choniates  Themurus  Orttiodaxei  fidei»  lib.  ir.  e.  1,  & 
t  Ma$ad,  rimpostura  et  tromperie  des  Diablflib  £  3S>     P<*ris,  IfiTS^ 
in  ISmo* 
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Ihe  inchanted  filtra,  or  love  draughts.*^*  But  neither 
the  l^slators  nor  those  for  whom  they  legislated,  drew 
Ae  essential  distinction  to  be  observed  between  physi- 
eal  and  ethical  principles ;  at  least  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
recognised  in  their  legislation. 

It  18  not  improbable,  nay,  it  can  be  shewn,  that  ex- 
pedients of  similar  tendency  have  been  often  adopted 
to  gain  the  aflection  of  beloved  objects,  though  their 
innoeence  or  inefficiency  has  sunk  them  in  oblivion. 
Nor  were  they  rated  as  of  criminal  intent.  Our  pro- 
genitors took  a  much  warmer  interest  in  supernatural 
inddents,  than  in  the  simple  process  calmly  advancing 
die  regular  course  of  nature  before  them.  They  were 
occupied  with  conjuring  the  elements,  divining  futuri- 
ty, in  dealing  with  spiritual  beings,  or  in  charming 
distempers,  infinitely  more  than  with  the  better  prin* 
cipies  of  the  pharmaceutical  art  familiar  to  others — 
rather  by  report  than  by  practice. 

But  the  passions  uncontrolled,  are  ever  ready  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  world. — It  is  not  in  one  or 
in  another  country.— It  is  not  in  earlier  or  in  later  seras, 
^n  this  or  in  that  degree  of  the  social  state.  Passion  is 
incorporated  with  being :  age  and  adolescence  are  only 
the  means  of  evolution  or  modification.  It  lurks,  quies- 
cent, unseen,  and  unknown,  until  the  chord  vibrates  to 
awaken  its  sympathies,  and  kindle  it  into  unquench^ 
able  flame.  What  have  religious  awe,  moral  precept, 
the  whisperings  of  conscience,  or  human  ordinances, 

•  Cona  the  inlUHble  witch,  p.  114. 

o 
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aecompIiBhed  ? — Nothingy  unlew  the  feeblest  reetraiBt 
oyer  natare — continually  trespaased  when  inolioatioB 
ai^s,  and  safety  eneonrages  infringement. 

Sir  John  Colquhoun  of  Luas,  had  married  Lady 
Lilias  Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  fourth  Eari 
of  Montrose,  and  sister  of  the  celebrated  marquis  bear- 
ing that  title,  previous  to  the  year  1683.  Having  re- 
ceived Lady  Katherine,  his  sister-in-law,  as  an  inmate 
of  his  family  at  <^  Roisdew,^  he  cast  the  eyes  of  unlaw- 
ful  affection  upon  her :  and  not  forgetting  the  ordioaiy 
arts  of  seduction,  which  require  little  tuition,  he  **  ia 
craftie  and  politique  manner,  first  insinuat  himaelff  be 
subtile  and  eatyseing  speiches,"  into  her  favour.  But 
the  delusion  of  these  proving  inefiectual,  the  seducer 
availed  himself  of  the  mystical  expedients  then  in  vogne^ 
to  spread  a  new  snare  for  her  virtue,  with  necromantic 
aid.  He  had  a  servant,  an  adept  in  occult  charms, 
whom,  among  others,  he  consulted  on  his  |m>ject;  and 
**  procureit  from  him,  ane  necromancer,  certain  phil- 
tra,  or  poysones,  or  poysonable  and  inchantit  toakynes 
of  love :  speciallie  ane  jewall  of  gold,  set  with  divers 
pretiouB  diamantis,  or  rubeis,  quhtlk  was  poysonet  or 
intoxicat  be  the  said  necromancer,  and  had  the  secreit 
and  devillische  force,  of  allureing  and  forceing  the  per- 
sons ressauer  thairof,  to  expose  bir  bodie,  fame^  and 
credeit,  to  the  will  and  unlauchfull  plesour  of  the  gevar 
and  propyner  thairof."  Having  obtained  this  marvel- 
lous talisman,  the  seducer  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by 
its  occult  qualities : — nor  do  these  seem  to  have  been 
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ezaggvrated)  judspng  at  l^sst  by  tha  ii8ue» — for  after 
having  delivered  the  **  Jewell  of  gold,  eet  with  the  said 
rubeis  and  dtamondie,  devilliachlie  intoxioat  and  in«» 
ehantit,  aa  said  is, — echo  was  so  bewitobit  and  trans- 
poirtit,  that  scbo  had  no  power  of  hirselfff  to  refuse  the 
said  Sir  John  Colqabooii*'^ 

After  carrying  on  their  intrigae  at  home,  the  par-* 
ttes  eloped  to  London,  where  they  continued  to  live  to- 
gether :  the  aggressor  was  outlawed,  for  he  prudently 
av^ded  exposing  himself  to  a  criminal  trial,  bis  offence 
being  a^;ravated  by  the  affinity  of  his  paramour. 
Whatever  might  have  beeo  the  consequences  iu  respect 
to  him,  the  tenor  of  a  charge  against  the  Qecromancer, 
his  aceomplice,  renders  it  probable  that  sentence  would 
have  followed  conviction.* 

Such  ezpedieuts  were  either  rare  or  seldom  brought 
to  light  But  a  brief  notice  of  earlier  date,  corrobo- 
rates the  certainty  of  their  practice  in  Scotland.  Lord 
Balmerino,  a  Scotish  statesman,  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  ha^ng  (alien  under  the  charge  of  various  delin- 
qaences,  for  which  a  capital  sentence  against  him  en- 
sued, was  at  length  enlarged.  After  retiring  to  his 
seat  of  Balmerino,  ^*  being  a  widower,  he  got  an  am* 
atorious  potion  from  a  maid  in  bis  house,"  from  the 
effects  of  which,  he  died  in  the  year  1612.f 

*  Aneni  the  CrinUntUl  LetUrit  direct  aganis  Johnne  Colquhoun  of 
LttH,  and  Tbomaa  Carlipia  German,  his  Mntand,  U  Jan.  163S.     lUc, 
Jutt, — Propyner,  preaenter. 

t  Scot,  Staggering  Stote,  p.  61. 
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Several  passages  in  the  preceding  narrative  are  ob- 
scare.  Is  it  inrerred,  that  the  jewel  becoming  **\n- 
toxicat,''  that  is,  empoisoned,  had  been  impregnated 
with  the  coveted  mystical  virtue,  from  immersion? 
Formerly,  a  certain  stone  was  boiled  in  milk  or  wine^ 
to  render  it  an  antidote  to  fascination  :*  and  at  pre- 
sent, a  very  efficacious  charm  is  prepared  in  a  foreiga 
country,  by  immersing  a  piece  of  iron  ore,  along  with 
the  filings,  in  milk,  and  then  in  wine.f  Perhaps  a  gea- 
eric  character  only,  is  signified  by  the  '*  inchantit  toak- 
ynes  of  love." — The  Duke  of  Rothes  had  an  intrigue 
with  Lady  Ann  Gordon.  But  cotemporaries.  aay  his 
conscience  smote  him, — ^and  apprehensive  that  he  was 
enchained  by  sorcery,  he  committed  all  the  "  love  tok- 
ens" she  had  given  him,  to  the  flames. j: 

Agnes  Christie,  and  another  woman,  were  punished 
for  attempting  to  kill  a  bitch,  in  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  transferring  the  natural  prppensiUes  of  the 

*  Leonardus  Speeulunii  Lapidum,  ▼.  jintipaihes,  p.  56.  I}io9candeh 
lib.  ▼.  c.  140,  assigns  the  qualities  of  coral  to  this  substance.  PUny, 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  zxzvii.,  alludes  to  boiling  it  in  milk,  as  an  antidote  to 
fiucination.  Its  precise  position  in  the  Syttema  Niatura,  seems  ques- 
tionable.— Intoricare,  to  poison,  is  a  verb  of  the  middle  ages. 

f  CdUkieugh,  Trarels,  ▼.  i.  p.  26&, 

t  Xirkton,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  218;  38a  Tbisb 
along  with  other  memorials,  have  been  imparted  to  the  public,  bj  their 
mdustrious  editor,  Mr  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  who  Illustrates  his 
author's  assertion,  by  the  quotation  of  some  verses,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
mean  poetry  originating  fh>m  party  spirit.  Never  has  imagery  been 
disguised  in  a  meaner  garb^  than  by  our  domestic  muse. 
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animaly  at  the  timey  to  the  human  species.  They  assum- 
ed, that  should  the  delinquent  take  the  <^  leiver  thairof» 
and  drye  it,  ather  in  hir  pursci  or  above  the  fyre,  and 
giye  it  in  drynk  to  any  man,  quhilki  quhen  he  ressaived, 
•ould  mak  him  follow  hir  :  and  suppois  the  said  Agnes 
Chrystie  the  puirest  woman^s  doohter  that  can  be*  it 
wald  caus  him  fix  his  love  vpon  her,  so  that  he  wold 
marie  her,  and  no  vther  woman/**  It  does  not  appear 
how  far  this  precious  prescription  had  been  adroinis* 
tered,  but  the  sexes  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  alive 
to  some  of  the  mystical  means  of  endeavouring  to  gain 
reciprocal  affection. 

The  use  of  philtres  is  very  ancient.  Centuries  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  ara,  a  woman  was  tried  at  Athens, 
for  the  death  of  a  man  to  whom  she  had  administered 
such  a  potion.  She  was  acquitted,  not  of  the  fact,  but 
because  she  had  given  it  without  any  evil  purpose.f 

The  effects  of  a  philtre  administered  by  one  Lucilia, 
to  Lucretius  the  poet,  from  excessive  affection,  are  said 
to  have  rendered  him  insane,  and  a  suicide4  Alsa 
Caligula  is  reported  to  have  got  an  amatory  potion 
from  bis  wife  Csesonia,  producing  temporary  distrao* 
tion.N 

•  iSEtuKftg  Xirk  Senion  Reguier,  22  July  1634 :    AgnM  ChfTStiew 

f  Ariitolelet  Etbicy  lib.  L  c.  17.  ap.  op.  t.  tii.  p.  207. 

\  Eutebitu  Cfaronicon.  Lib.  Poster,  p.  150.  Some  illiutrations  are 
gireiit  Scaiiger  Animadverriones,  p.  190. 

I  Sueicnius  in  Vita  CaliguUs,  e.  50.  Jotephui  Antiq.  Judcor.  Lib. 
111.  c.  2. 
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In  a  later  sera,  a  woman  in  Germany,  who  bad  ad- 
minietered  a  philtre  to  her  hueband,  having  swore  diat 
it  wae  only  for  the  parpoee  of  sUmnlating  eonjngal 
love,  saffered  imprisonment,  as  the  penalty  jadged 
adequate  to  her  oflenoe.* 

As  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  desired  the  royal  favour  by 
a  charm,  though  inefficient, — so  did  the  fireedman  of 
Lucullas,  a  distinguished  Roman,  administer  a  potion 
to  his  masten-^But  it  proved  fatal.f 

History  has  always  dealt  largely  in  the  marvellous, 
as  if  credulity  were  so  great  a  virtue,  that  nothing  but 
what  exceeds  belief,  deserves  a  place  in  memory. 
Thence,  it  is  no  slight  satisfisction,  that  singular  facts 
have  been  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance,  whereby 
the  usual  tendency  of  mankind  to  exaggerate,  might  be 
repressed  or  counteracted.--— Yet,  let  not  the  confidence 
of  modern  generations  be  too  implicit,  seeing  bow  of- 
ten the  pannel,  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury,  have  all 
conspired  in  self-delusion,  to  propagate  their  common 
error.  Such  melancholy  proofs  of  human  prejudice, 
cannot  fail  to  weaken  reliance  on  asseverations,  and  to 
abate  veneration  of  antiquity. 

The  Pocula  AmatoriOf  in  stricter  definition,  were  not 
the  only  potions  prepared  of  old ;  for  other  philtres 
were  compounded  for  a  diflbrent  purpose,  namely,  to 
excite  en th usiasm, — ^nay,  to  inspire  aversion.     Remark- 

*  Carpxovitu  Practica,  P.  L  quest  I.  §  ?&  ad.  an.  1605b 
t  Plutarch  in  vtu  Luculli.  ap.  op.  t.  i.  p.  580.     PUf^,  Hist.  Nat. 
Lib.  iXT.  c*  7. 
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able  pleadingSy  real  or  bypothetieal»  are  preserved  by 

QaintiliaD,  wherein  a  woman  of  meretrioioas  ebarac- 

ter,  18  described  as  baving  administered  such  a  potion, 

to  be  relieved  of  a  suitor's  importunities,-^on  acoount, 

as  he  alleged,  of  bis  poverty. — **  Non  quidem  egi^  jadi* 

oea,  ex  illis  unquam  foi,  quibas  nobiles  spes  afflaentes 

iikdalsii  fortuna  divitias,  quoram  foelicitas  capere  possit 

in  amore  lazuriam.^-^Bat  the  dose  proved  effectual : 

his  health  suffered — ^he  complained  that  he  could  not 

be  ever  endowed  with  the  strength  of  affection  again. 

— He  had  lost  that  which  constituted  the  relish  of  life. 

The  culprit,  in  her  defence,  denied  the  resemblance  of 

the  draught  to  poison,  to  which  the  accuser  had  com* 

pared  it ;  nor  could  he  have  shewn  tiiat  it  was  taken, 

unless  by  her  own  confession.* 

That  such  expedients  might  be  practised,  continued 
the  belief  of  more  recent  times ;  whence,  an  investiga- 
tion r^arding  the  superstitions  of  a  district  in  Spain, 
comprehended,  **  whether  any  woman  alSrms,  that  by 
witchcraft  and  incantation,  she  can  alienate  the  minds 
of  men,  so  that  hatred  may  be  converted  to  love,  and 
love  to  hate."t 

The  ingredients  of  philtres  to  be  administered  as 
potions,  or  those  to  be  consumed  as  food,  appear  in 
some  variety.     The  most  effectual  operation  of  a  charm, 

*  QuintUian  Declamationes*  Argumentum,  Meretrix  amatori  tuo 
pouperi  dedit  odii  poti^nem,  adolescent  desUi  amare,  accvtat  earn  Venefir- 
ciL     Here  veneficium  seems  to  stgnify  poisoning. 

t  BurchardWf  $  4^  ap :   Pegna,  Praxis  Inqutsitorum.  Lib.  L  c  2. 
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was  expected  from  sabetancee  introduced  with  eatf- 
tenance.  Such  was  tbe  case  with  the  sedacer  of  Elis- 
abeth Eviot,  who  employed  an  apple  for  his  abomin- 
able expedient,  independently  of  the  potion.  In  the 
lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  emperor  Mannd 
Comnenus,  commanded  that  one  Scleras  should  be 
blinded,  for  inducing  a  damsel  who  had  rejected  hie 
suit,  to  eat  a  Persian  apple,  whereby  she  was  corropt- 
ed.*  There  is  no  definite  distinction  drawn,  however, 
between  aphrodisiacs  or  mere  stimulants  and  philtres, 
which  were  designed  to  affect  the  mind*  The  Tiru- 
lence  of  cantharides,  was  esteemed  sucb,  that  Mixal- 
dns  quotes  the  words  of  an  Italian  physician,  for  its 
pernicious  effects  when'applied  to  the  knees.f  The  Ro- 
man law  alludes  to  administering  cantharides,  though 
for  what  precise  purpose  is  not  explicit,  as  meriting 
the  confiscation  of  goods  and  banishment.:^ 

Certain  plants  and  animals  are  named,  both  by  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  as  employed  in  amatory  charma. 

Seyeral  years  ago^  a  stranger  visited  the  author  some- 
what mysteriously,  expressing  his  desire  to  exhibit  a 
curiosity  in  private.  This  proved  to  be  the  mandra- 
gora  or  mandrake,  of  which  *'  it  hath  been  thought, 
that  the  root  hereof  serveth  to  win  love."|| 

*  Nicetai  Choniates  Historia  Byiantina,  Lib.  W.  p.  96. 
f  Mixaidut,  Memorabilia,  cent.  ii.  §  27. 

\  Digea,  Lib.  xWiii.  tit.  viiL  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sioariit  et  ▼encli- 
ciis,  §  3. 

y    Gerard  fferbaU,  cli.  65.  p.  35S. 
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The  vagetable  itaelf  is  believed  to  bear  a  remote  re* 
■emblanee  to  maacttline  and  feminine  conformation, 
wbicb  may  be  easily  heightened  by  a  little  artifieei  as 
baa  been  often  practised*  A  work  is  composed  by  John 
Bapttat  Porta,  a  Neapolitan,  specially  designed  to  ez- 
bifait  the  resemblance  of  plants  to  living  bmngs  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  their  peealiar  organization*  Nor  does  he 
fail  to  discover  the  head  or  boms  in  fruits  and  flowers, 
tbe  bandsy  the  feet,  or  the  tail  in  the  roots.* 

The  repnte  of  the  mandrake  ascends  to  the  early  ages 
of  Jewish  history,  at  least  according  to  the  osaal  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  if  and  its  virtues  are  said  to  be 
reoognised  in  the  most  remote  Asiatic  countries,  which 
that  history  is  not  known  to  have  penetrated*  Likewise 
it  18  specified  in  the  Roman  law  already  cited. 

Whetber  the  ordinary  virtues  of  this  vegetable  were 
established  in  Scotland  is  uncertain.  The  specimens 
shewn  to  the  author  were  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
thrnr  resemblance  to  human  conformation :  and  he  has 
heard  other  persons  value  the  possession  of  such  as  a 
curiosity.  But  he  must  rather  coincide  with  that  zeal- 
ous physician,  who  exerted  himself  so  strenuously  in 
endeavouring  to  dispel  vulgar  prejudice,  that  its  corres- 
pondence with  the  organization  of  mankind,  <Ms  a 
conceit  not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  inspection,  or 
any  other  eyes,  than  such  as,  regarding  the  clouds. 


*  Porta  Phytognomonica.    Francafurti  1608.  in  8to. 
t  GenetUf  eb.  zxx.  ▼.  14 — 16. 
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behold   in   them  shapee  eonfortne  to  prenipprehen* 
none."* 

Some  of  the  learned  have  denied,  however,  that 
itumdriike  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  amatory  sub- 
stance specified  in  Scripture.  They  contend  for  the 
greater  probability  of  its  being  some  species  of  grain 
than  a  root.  It  is  said^  indeedi  that  formerly,  and  even 
now,  a  rude  but  licentious  festival,  attended  by  the 
most  singular  features,  was  held  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
at  the  close  of  harvest,  wherein  a  stimuJating  and  in- 
ebriating preparation  from  gnun  was  used. 

A  brief  and  unsatisfactory  notice  regarding  a  festival, 
here  denominated  the  Diud feasts  held,  perhaps,  about  the 
conclusion  of  harvest,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  is  recorded 
thus :  ^'  On  the  xiz  of  October  1566,  Walter  Macwalter 
beand  callit  and  aocusit  of  balding  ane  IdoU  fiust,  call- 
ed the  Diud  feist,"  denied  the  allegation,  and  engaged 
to  abstain  from  the  like.  But  ^^  the  mater  biand  sum 
pairt  knawin,^  he  Mras  admonished  by  the  kirk  session 
of  Holyroodhouse,  to  be  careful  that  he  did  so«f 

Perhaps  the  similar  festival  held,  during  later  times, 
in  the  neighbouring  island,  on  the  eve  of  the  new  moon 
of  September,  commonly  called  the  harvest  moon,  re- 
sembled it.  Then  the  youth  and  the  maidens  of  each 
village  assembled  with  bundles  of  grain,  especially  pease 
and  beans.     After  scorching  the  straw,  and  hiding  a 

*  JBrovmt  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  B.  ii.  ch.  7.  p.  72,  73L   B.  Tiii. 
ch.  7.  p.  288,  29a     Sou,  Aroona  Microcosmi,  B.  ii,  ch.  &  $  2.  p.  177. 
t  Halyrudhow  K.  S.  R.  19  Oct.  156a  vol.  i. 
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gnun  among  tho  emben,  the  maid  whoie  Mardh  fimt 
proved  sacoeBsfal,  was  ooDgratnlated  on  her  good  for* 
time)  and  having  undergone  a  rude  ceremony)  thie  ee- 
enred  the  love  oF  her  future  apouBe. 

JDiud  is  interpreted  burnt  wheat,  or  any  inebriating 
grain.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  participators)  sitting 
down  after  the  ceremony  to  devour  rossted  wheat)  are 
affected  by  its  exhilirating  or  intoxicating  qualities.* 

Beans  are  said  to  have  been  accounted  an  apfaro- 
disiae,  for  which  reason  Tiraquellus  conjectures  they 
were  interdicted  to  the  Flamem  DmKSf  or  high  priest  of 
Jupiter  at  Rome.  Some  commentators  also  consider  a 
relative  passage  of  Plutarch''s  Roman  Questions,  as 
oomprehending  pelme  and  vetohes.f  Carena  describes 
the  punishment  of  an  old  woman,  who  was  scourged 
through  the  city  of  Cremona,  for  having  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  a  young  man,  through  the 
medium  of  some  beans  over  which  mafis  had  been  cele- 
brated4 

A  young  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  indicted  by 
the  judicatories  of  Leipsic  in  the  year  1623)  for  admin- 
istering an  amatory  charm  of  bread,  compounded  with 
hair  and  nails,  to  a  man  whom  it  sickened,^ 

The  pocidum  atnatoriwn,  to  gain  affection — ^the  pocu- 

*   VaUancetf,  ap.  Collect :  de  Reb.  Hib.  t.  iii.  p.  598. 
t   TiraqueUus,   Glossas  Prims  P.  xv.  §  12a  Lugduni  1628^  in  foL 
Plutarchf  Quaestiones  Romans,  ap.  op.  t.  vii.  p.  183.  in  8to. 
\  Carena  Annolationes,  $  14.  p.  499.  ap.  Pegrta  Praxis  Inquisitorum. 
$  Carpacavius,  P.  i.  quaest.  21.  §  22. 
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htm  odii  for  an  opposite  purpose— and  the  phUira  en- 
lAitfMMftca,  to  elevate  the  brain,  were  all  dependent  on 
tlie  same  principle,  as  the  e£Fect8  expected  ft'om  swal- 
lowing a  charm. 

But  credulity  in  such  virtue  prevails  in  a  siogular 
manner  among  the  less  civilized,  though  far  from  sa- 
vage tribes,  of  modem  times.  Mungo  Park  having  in- 
scribed a  long  charm  on  a  board,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  a  negro,  to  protect  him  from  the  wicked ;  the  cre- 
dulous African,  to  be  assured  of  its  full  force,  washed 
off  the  writing  into  a  vessel,  and  drank  the  water: 
''after  which,  lest  a  single  word  should  escape,  be 
Ucked  the  board."* 

On  similar  principles,  the  benefit   of  absorbing  a 
charm  is  believed,  in  Africa,  to  have  yet  a  wider  scope. 
Written  sentences  from  the  Koran,  as  applicable  to  a 
patient^s  peculiar  case,  being  burnt  and  mixed  with 
water,  are  swallowed   for  a  cure.     To  preserve  the 
Tripolitan  ambassador's  daughter  from  the  effects  of  an 
evil  eye,  a  written  charm  was  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
drank  in  wine,  amidst  the  recitation  of  prayers,  and 
perfuming  her  with  incense.f    At  Koolfa,  in  the  inte- 
rior. Captain  Clapperton  observes,  that  his  landlady 
washed  an  inscription  from  thirteen  boards,  and  gave 
it  as  a  potion  to  her  family :  and  bis  attendant  Lan- 
ders relates,  that  the  king  of  the  country  recovered  from 
a  similar  remedy,  and  advanced  the  prescriber.     Not 

•  Parkt  TraTels,  ▼.  i.  p.  235. 

t  Letters  from  Tripoli^  v.  i.  p.  168,  245. 
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only  18  it  jadged  medicinal,  but  even  propitiatory  of 
litemry  acqairementsy  for  at  the  schools  attended  by 
children,  who  read  'Hheir  Arabic  lessons  aload,  and 
Bimaltaneoasly,  they  are  required  to  get  their  lessons 
by  heart,  before  the  writing  is  washed  off  the  board  on 
which  it  is  written.  The  ink,  thus  diluted,  is  drank 
by  the  scholars/'* 

Various  amatory  charms  were   known  in   foreign 
eoantries,  which  may  not  haVe  been  recognized  in  Scot- 
land.     Confidence  was  reposed  in  the  power  of  inscrip- 
tions without  the  necessity  of  swallowing  them.     A 
yoang  man  in  France,  having  sought  the  aid  of  a  priest 
for  seducing  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  proposed  to 
marry,   received  amatory  billets  inscribed  on  virgin 
parchment,  that  is,  on  what  was  prepared  from  the  skin 
of  a  new  bom  child,  with  instructions  to  throw  them 
in  her  bosom.     Far  from  producing  the  influence  ex- 
pected, they  carried  the  object  of  attachment  almost  to 
the  grave.      A  long  prosecution  on   the  part  of  the 
parents  followed,  about  the  year  1580,  when  they  plead- 
ed, that  virgin  parchment  was  alike  eflectual  in  disturb- 
ing the  mind,  as  amatory  potions.f     St  Jerome  writes  in 
the  Life  of  St  Hilarion,  that  a  young  man,  passionately 
enamoured  of  a  damsel  of  Gaza,  having  failed  in  the 

*  Ciapperion,  Journal  of  a  Second  £zpedition,  p.ldO»  215,  280. 

f  Leloyer  des  Spectres,  t.  i.  p.  294k  The  credulity  of  earlier  agn 
neribed  certain  Tirtues  to  virgin  parchment :  but  to  believe  that  it  bad 
any  influence  in  restraining  or  expelling  demons,  was  pronounced  an 
error  in  6uth  by  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris  in  1396 :  Vetermin' 
9tioy  $  20. 
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utual  arte  of  seduction,  repaired  to  the  priests  of  JEe* 
eulapiuB  at  Memphisi  from  whom  he  acquired  iiiif;iGal 
faculties.  Returning  in  a  year,  he  introduoed  cer- 
tain mystical  words  and  figures  sculptured  on  Cyprian 
brass,  beneath  her  door.  Then  she  bq[an  to  rave  on 
bis  name,  "  to  wander  with  uncoyered  head,  and 
disheyelled  hair,  for  she  had  become  distracted  through 
the  vehemence  of  love."  But  she  was  restored  by  the 
pious  offices  of  St  Hilarion.*^ 

Something  similar  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
northern  regions,  which,  if  genuine,  as  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt,  will  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  many 
superstitions  emanating  from  a  common  source,  far 
distant  in  time  or  place  from  the  site  and  the  era  of 
their  known  practice.     In  the  tenth  century,  a  Norwe- 
gian peasant  whose  suit  had  been  rejected,  sought  to 
inspire  ite  object  with  corresponding  affection  by  mys- 
tical means.     He  carved  certain  Runic  characters  on 
bite  of  wood  or  branches.     But  not  being  sufficienUy 
skilful  in  this  department  of  talismanic  science,  instead 
of  promoting  his  purpose,  they  had  an  opposite  tenden- 
cy, and  threw  the  damsel  into  a  dangerous  distemper. 
Egill,  a  northern  chief,  witnessing  her  sufferings,  and 
learning  that  Runic  characters  had  been  carved,  he 
sculptured  those  that  were  more  appropriate  himself, 
which  being  laid  beneath  her  pillow,  she  awakened  in 
a  convalescent  state.f 

•   Hieronymut  in  Tito  Hilaiionis  eremitae,  ap.  op.  t.  it.  p.  i.  col.  80. 
t  EgiU,  Saga  ad  an  :  9U.  c.  74v  7a  p.  567,  587. 
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Aoeording  to  the  preoiae  deaor^tion  of  such  charac- 
teny  they  were  supposed  productive  of  good  or  evil. 
Ooe  particnlar  kind  was  employed  for  charms. 

Ranio  inscriptions  are  the  study  of  the  learned  alone 
at  the  present  day :  for  like  other  characters,  once  fa- 
miliar,  their  use  is  lost.  An  ancient  monument  where- 
on they  appear,  was  transmitted  at  great  cost  and  trou- 
ble, from  Sweden  to  the  society  of  antiquaries  in  Ed* 
inborgh,  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  a  worthy 
friend  of  the  author. 

The  efficiency  of  talismanic  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tioaay  as  amulets,  was  generally  admitted:  and  the 
Roman  historians  have  thought  it  sufficiently  import- 
ant to  relate,  that  during  the  life  of  Germauicus,  lead- 
en plates,  conjoining  imprecations  with  the  inscription 
of  hia  name,  were  dug  up  in  the  house  he  inhabited.f 
Crespet  refers  to  the  accusation  and  punishment  of 
two  persons  in  France,  for  having  formed  certain  char- 
acters with  the  view  of  influencing  Charles  VIL  to  act 
according  to  their  pleasure.:t 

CrusiuS)  a  Hanoverian  lawyer,  who  treats  copiously 
of  criminal  matters,  says,  he  knew  a  studious  young 
man  who  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  a 
damsel,  by  inscribing  certain  exotic  and  foreign  char- 
acters on  a  blade.$ 

*  Dio  CatsitUt  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  Wiii.  p.  615 :    Hanovue  1606,  in  fol. 

f  Crespet  de  la  hayne  de  Satan,  f.  157. 

\  Crusiut  de  Indiciis  Delictorum,  P.  xi.  c.  32.  $  125. 
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Under  this  class  may  be  comprehended  the  forma- 
tion of  amatory  images*  The  Countess  of  Essex,  whs 
divorced  her  husband  in  the  reign  of  James  L  of  Eng- 
land, is  alleged  to  have  cast  an  amorous  eye  on  the 
Viscount  Rochester.  Two  persons,  Mrs  Turner  and 
Dr  Forman,  combined  **  to  inchant  the  viscounty's  af- 
fection towards  her.  Much  time  is  spent,  many  words 
of  witchcraft :  great  cost  in  making  pictures  of  wax, 
crosses  of  silveri  and  little  babies  for  that  use,  bat  all 
to  small  purpose."* 

An  example  has  been  quoted  in  various  treatises 
from  a  work  by  Oldradus,  as  to  the  precise  nature  i^ 
the  o£FeDce  of  one  Joannes  de  Pertinaco,  who,  inlatoat- 
ed  with  the  love  of  a  young  woman,  fabricated  certain 
images  and  invoked  demons  to  awaken  her  aflFection.f 

The  9ortUegia  amaUnia  are  interpreted  as  the  means 
of  conciliating  female  aflfection  **  from  hair,  roots,  vest- 
ments, or  the  ingredients  of  food.'^f 

Among  the  varieties  of  such  expedients  named,  as 
meriting  and  visited  by  reprehension,  is  the  instance  of 
an  amorous  damsel  causing  her  lover  *^  be  brought  on 
a  goat ;"  for  which  it  appears  that  she  was  sentenced 


*  Sir  FotUk  GreviU,  Lord  Brook,  Five  years  of  King  Jame9»  ap.  Har- 
leian  M iacellaoy,  vol.  vii.  p.  392. 

f  Two  judges  were  deputed  by  Pope  John  XII.  to  determine  Uie 
case  which  is  referred  to,  as  given  by  Oldradus  in  Consil,  t  zz.  p.  S.  a 
work  which  has  escaped  the  author.  Beyer,  Delineatio  Jurii  Criman- 
alls,  ad  art,  c.  ix.   $  21.  p.  179. 
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to  be  aeourged.*     The  Flamen  Dialis  at  Rome  neither 
toaebed  nor  named  a  goatf 

In  Roman  catholic  eoontries,  a  charm  is  said 
to  bave  consisted  in  the  enamoured  person  pronoun- 
cing indecorous  expressions  over  the  consecrated  host, 
Bwallo^og  one  portion  himself,  and  sending  the  re» 
mainder  pulverized,  to  be  put  among  the  food  of  her 
wboee  affection  he  coveted.  The  like  was  to  be  at- 
tained by  taking  a  portimi  previous  to  consecration, 
after  baving  rested  on  an  altar  where  mass  was  per- 
formed, pulverising  the  rest,  and  sending  it  to  the  fa- 
voured object.  Priests  practised  these  charms  from 
tbe  greater  facilities  they  enjoyed. 

On  tbe  part  of  the  softer  sex,  the  amnios,  perhapa 
from  its  propitiatory  qualities,  was  hid  under  the  altar 
wbereon  several  masses  were  celebrated,  baptised  witb 
baptismal  water  in  the  name  of  him  whose  affection 
tbe  cbarmer  sought,  and  then  sent  to  be  given  to  him* 
Or  tbe  lips  were  anointed  with  consecrated  baptismal 
oil,  while  indecorous  words  issued  from  them  in  ex- 
pectation of  exciting  reciprocal  love,  after  kissing  the 
object.^:     Women  being  more  superstitious,  they  are 
considered  also  as  more  addicted  to  amatory  charms. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  commentaries  have  been 
devoted    to   this  subject.      The   ministration   of  the 

*   Crusius,  ut  sup.  1.  iL  c  22.  §  7. 

f  PliUarch,  Questiones  Romanae,  ap.  Op.  t.  vii.  p.  165.  in  8to. 
I   GriUandus,  de  Sortilegiis  Quest  iii.   §  19,   20,   23.  p.  30—34  •. 
quest.  X.  §  10.  p.  163. 

P 
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pocuhtm  amatoriian,  conaptionu,  el  abortumu—odii  et 
fuTorit,  faae  beeu  rect^ieed  nncethe  days  of  Aristotle, 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  By  lh«  Rocwn  law, 
whosoever  administered  s  love  potion  abould  be  con- 
demned to  servitude  or  banishment.  But  if  a  man 
died  of  wliat  he  received  from  a  woman,  she  abould 
suffer  capital  punishmeut.*  Part  of  the  code  of  Jus- 
tinian is  levelled  agunst  the  corrupters  of  purity  in 
^nernhf  and  the  ordinances  of  Leo  seem  to  have  con- 
templated this  offence,  in  denountnng  penalUes  for  in- 
cantations, to  extinguish  modesty  and  arouse  phrenzy.^ 
Early  in  the  ninth  century,  it  was  assumed  by  tlie  laws 
of  Charlumagne  and  hit  eon  Ludovicus  Pius,  as  noto- 
rious, that  the  state  of  some  persons  from  amatory  po- 
tions, or  food,  or  amulets,  resembled  insanity :  they 
were  insensible  of  shame.  || 

Whether  or  not  the  danger  of  philtres  baa  been  ex- 
aggerated, lawyers  have  occupied  themselves  at  some 
length  rcgHrding  them. — "  Shall  a  philtre  be  consider- 
eil  as  a  poisonous  potion,"  is  a  question  suggested  by 

*  .Oi^»(.  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  S.iut  LrgcmCornclIani  dc  Sieirtii  ctVenefidic, 
I.  a   ^-i.   Til.  111.   dc  Panis,  1.  38.   £  ^ 

t  CoilicU,  lib.  ii.  lit.  IR  I.  4.  " qui  pudicos  aninioi  ad  libid- 

inem  defleiis-w." 

\  J.mnii,  Impcrat.  Noiellir,  ConsIiL  65.  Vult  autem  puniri  incu- 
titiones  CO  quod  niodi'ttia  animi  sublala,  xlimuli>  rurorci|ue  amalorio 
rationcm  ad  inunism  acligant. 

II  Cnpiiulariit  Rrguai  Franconim :  Addilio  !i.  c.  SI.  torn.  I.  col. 
1113. 
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Quintilian.*  The  later  lawyers  of  the  continent,  with 
hemy  ever  before  their  eyes,  have  entered  more  zeal- 
ooly  into  a  debate,  whether  it  wag  heretical  or  merely 
niperatitiousa — a  distinction  of  no  slight  import  to 
whomsoever  might  fall  under  the  charge.  All  unite 
in  reprehending  the  practice :  "  administering  a  philtre 
iinot  only  guile  but  guilt : — a  mere  fault  merits  a  slight 
penalty.  But  though  ineffectual  in  conciliating  af- 
fection towards  a  certain  individual,  such  potions  dis- 
order the  mind,  kindle  fierce  amorous  passions  and 
fnry,  and  sometimes  destroy  life  itsclf.'^f  Ambrose  de 
Vignate  determines,  after  a  copious  discussion,  that  it 
shall  be  investigated  whether  or  not  the  party  was  in- 
fiitnated  by  love,  for  that  would  render  him  rather  dc- 
lirioas  than  heretical4  Binsfield  concludes,  that  the 
heresy  of  the  offence  depends  on  the  ceremonies  con- 
eomitant.  If  the  philtre,  given  with  an  evil  intent,  proves 
mortal,  capital  punishment  is  merited.  But  having  been 
administered  without  magical  practices,  nor  attended 
by  fatal  consequences,  some  inferior  penalty  may  be  in- 
flicted. ||  Some  lawyers  thought  it  a  capital  crime, 
without  any  relation  to  heresy,  if  death  ensued.$  The 
bbrication    of  images,    ''  ad    procurandam    amorem 


*  Qntnfi/iany  Institutiones  Oratoris,  Lib.  viii.  c.  5. 
t  BeisteiMtenfde  Veneficio  Doloso»  ap.  Schlef^el^  Collectio  Opusculormn, 
»•  ul  Na  17. 
t  Awihnae  de  Fignate,  dc  Iltprisi,  Quaest.  1 8. 
I  BuufeUuMf  de  Confeniooibus  Malcficarum  et  Sagarinn,  p.  172^  1-77. 
S  ^MniM  Conradus,  dc  Scditiosis,  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  §  5. 
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roulieram,'*  is  not  manifest  heresy  in  the  opinion  of 
another,  becaase  "  it  is  rather  superstitions  than 
heretical.^*  Grillandus  thinks  the  point  questionable. 
Farinacius  g^yes  nineteen  reasons  for  mitigating  the 
penalty  for  administering  amatory  charms^f  Tira- 
quellusy  one  of  the  more  learned  lawyers,  profoundly 
versed  in  ancient  lore,  expresses  himself  to  similar  par- 
port.  Giurba,  a  Sicilian,  cites  a  real  case,  not  of  a 
potion,  but  of  punishment,  mitigated  for  the  oflFence  of 
premature  return  from  exile  on  account  of  afiection.f 

Besides  the  preceding  examples  of  penalties  inflicted 
on  females,  Moller  quotes  a  sentence  of  scourging  and 
perpetual  banishment,  pronounced  at  Leipsic  against 
a  woman  for  practising  magical  arts,  apparently  by 
means  of  characters,  to  gain  affection.  || 

It  is  unlucky  that  natural  propensities, — those  in- 
corporated necessarily  with  existence,— should  lead 
to  such  inconvenience :  that  the  grand  design  of  the 
creation,  with  special  injunctions  of  the  Divine  will, 
should  be  embarrassed  by  the  conflicting  r^ulations 
of  mortals.  How  is  it  that  mankind  frame  ordinances, 
and  encourage  customs,  of  which  nature  is  always 
prompting  the  infraction  ?    It  seems  as  if  the  laws  of 

*    Bemardus   Comensis, — Luoema    Inquuitoruin :    ap.    TrueUhu 

Dractatuumt  t  zi.  p.  338. 
f  Farinacint,  Praxis  et  Tbeoria  Criminalifly  p.  111.  q.  98.  oaiualS 
^  Giurba  Consilia,  seu  Decisiones  Criminales,  con.  47.  p.  25SL 
(I   UoUerutf  Aug.  Due.  Saxonue  ConstitutioDes  et  Ordinationes,  p.  It. 

Conit.  2.  §  6. 
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tbe  untaught  univeraei  wherein  they  could  have  no 
share,  had  been  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  some 
asra  antecedent  to  the  constitution  of  society. 

Certain  apprehensions  of  disorder  have  apparently 
disturbed  the  pious  respecting  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world  to  come.     To  suhdue  them,  they  have  conclud- 
ed, that  at  the  day  of  resurrection,  all  the  women  of 
our  age  shall  arisci  not  as  they  dwelt  among  us,  but 
arrayed  according  to  the  structure  of  the  masculine 
sex  !    Saint  Angustin,  however,  a  doctor  of  great  au- 
thority in  theology,  rejects  such  contemplations  of  fu- 
turity.    It  is  not  a  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  he 
thinks :  because  it  is  not  the  person,  hut  the  nature  of 
the  person,  that  does  the  mischief,— certainly  a  very 
speculative  principle.     Hence  he  decides,  that  women 
shall  not  be  resurgent  after  their  original  conforma- 
tion,  but  under  some  peculiar  aspect  which  shall  cease 
to  allure  the  beholder  as  before.* 

*  AvguUinuSf  de  Ci?itAte  Deiy  lib.  xxii.  o.  17. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FACULTIES  ASCRIBED  TO  SORCERER& 

HiSTORY)  science,  etbiosy  arts,  and  other  definite 
subjects  of  homan  knowledge,  speculative  and  practi- 
cal, admit  discussion  under  systematic  arrangement 
But  what  kind  of  order  shall  be  preserved  with  saper- 
stitions,— BO  many  extravagant,  disjointed  effusions  of 
a  disturbed  imagination, — engrafted  sometimes  on  re- 
ligion, sometimes  on  medicine,  often  on  both,  and  of- 
ten on  neither  ?  In  all  different  regions  they  have  held 
an  imperious  sway,  alike  over  the  bold  and  over  the 
timid :  they  pervade  all  the  works  devoted  to  conserva- 
tive literature :  they  are  the  root  of  important  laws 
and  ordinances :  they  influence  the  government  of 
powerful  kingdoms. 

Several  of  the  injuries  levelled  against  animated  be- 
ings, together  with  their  antidotes  and  remedies,  have 
been  already  specified :  and  several  beneficial  or  propi- 
tiatory projects  enumerated ;  others,  and  those  of  the 
most  serious  import,  involving  still  darker  supersti- 
tions, and  higher  agency  than  human  powers,  are  yet 
in  reserve. 

But  a  previous  question,  one  of  much  interest,  na- 
turally arises, — whence  did  the  preceding  generations 
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inbabitiDg  SeoUand  deriTe  their  precepts  for  the  prac- 
tice  of  sorcery?  Assuredly  the  fertility  of  their  re-* 
eonroes,— their  diversified,  enfrirical  prescriptions,—- 
iiieir  sacrificial  relies, — their  varied  divinat]oiis,-^their 
confidence  in  the  ezisteoce  of  imaginary  being8,^-did 
not  spring  from  their  own  simple  invention.  If  they 
were  not  placed  amidst  the  circumstances  whence  such 
iUosions,  customs,  and  opinions  should  be  generated, 
tbese  mast  be  sought  in  descent  from  ancient  inherit- 
ance, or  as  acquired  from  recent  tuition. 

In  the  multiplied  judicial  proceedings  occupying  the 
Seotish  records,  there  appears  occasionally  a  transient 
investigation  of  the  source  whence  the  delinquent  at- 
tained necromantic  faculties.     But  the  purpose  of  en- 
qoiry  was  either  to  implicate  others,  or  to  obtain  con* 
fesaion  that  they  came  immediately  from  Satan :  and 
thoa  to  fix  indelible  evidence  of  intercourse  with  evil 
spirits.     Probably  equal  conviction  was  not  borne  to 
the  auditor  in  specifying  human  precepts,  as  in  assign* 
ing  them  a  more  occult  origin.     Satan's  presence,  in- 
struction, and  precise  demeanour,  are  frequently  alleg- 
ed:   nor  are  they  ever  called  in  question, — no  one 
doubted  them. 

.  Whatever  guise  he  assumed  in  such  dealings  with 
mankind,  and  whatever  was  their  purpose,  they  were 
credited,  not  only  by  the  unhappy  objects  of  self-delu- 
sion, but  by  their  merciless  per8ecutors,^-even  by  those 
whose  eyes  the  love  of  justice  and  mercy  should  have 
opened. 
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While  the  bdief  of  such  demoniac  intercourse  sab- 
•isled,  and  troth  and  reason  were  expelled  by  ezoessiYe 
credulity,  it  is  possible^  that  some  more  hardy  adTen- 
tarers,  oTcrooming  thdr  apprehensions,  actually  per- 
sonated the  prince  of  darkness. 

No  uniformity  is  to  be  collected,  in  relation  to  the 
diftrent  instructions  receiTed,  and  the  various  precep- 
tors giving  them.  Thus,  the  tuition  of  one  who  prac- 
tised successfully  during  fifty  years,  was  derived  from 
'*ane  familiar  spreit  attending  him,  to  give  him  in- 
struction'* in  all  his  cures. — Another  obtained  his  slull 
from  Satan,  **in  the  likeness  of  ane  corbie."*  Agnes 
Sampson  acquired  her  skill  and  her  prayer  from  her 
father, — Jonet  Stewart,  from  her  father,  and  an  Italian 
stnmger.  '*  Marione  Fisher  in  Weardie,"  an  ^*  ordin- 
arie  charmer,**  was  taught  in  her  youth  by  a  reaper ; 
and  another  was  instructed  by  **  a  going  roan."  An 
aged  woman  of  Tiree,  obtained  a  divinatory  charm 
from  her  father.  But  others  are  alleged  to  have  un- 
dergone a  kind  of  instruction  in  the  necromantic  art. 
Thus,  the  indictment  of  Enphame  Macalyane,  specifies, 
that  ^*  Catherine  Campbell  the  wich  wyffe  duelland  in 
the  Canongait — causit  ane  vther  wich  quha  duelt  in 
Saoct  Ninianis  Raw,  inaugwrat  yow  in  the  said  craft, 
with  the  girth  of  ane  grit  bikar,  turnand  the  same  oft 
owre  your  heid  and  nek,  and  oftymes  round  about  your 


•  Trial  of  Alexander  Drummond,  3  July  1629,_of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, 22  Jan.  1630.     Hec,  JusL 
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beid**"^    Though  not  exclasively  so,  femalM  Beem  to  have 
been   the  principal  agents.    Jonet  Forsyth  in  Birsay, 
w«8  inatrneted  by  *'  ane  woman,  callit  Moniepenney.'' 
John  Broghe  was  allq;ed  to  have  obtained  his  know- 
ledge, ^*  from  a  wedow  woman,  named  Neane  Nikele- 
riUiy  of  thriescoir  yeans  of  age,  quha  wes  sister  doch- 
ter  to  Nik  Neveing,  that  notorioos  infamous  witche  in 
Monyie^  quha  for  her  sorcerie  and  witchecraft,  was 
bmnt  foirscoir  of  jm  since,  or  thairby.*^      As  the 
date  of  this  charge  is  1643,  probably  the  latter  was  the 
''  notabill  sorceress  callit  Nicniven— condemnit  to  the 
dentil,  and  brunt  at  St  Andrews  in  the  year  I569."f 
Consanguinity  was  urged  to  corroborate  presumptions 
agasost  the  accused :  for  credulity  assigned  prophetic 
gifks,  and  necromantic  powers,  alike  to  inheritance. 

*  Sonet  Ninianis  Raw  is  said  to  have  been  near  the  site  of  the  Low 
Cshoo  of  Edinburgh.  Its  former  inhabitants  are  ascertained  ^rom  other 
rc0ords^  to  have  been  chiefly  of  the  more  humble  classes. 

f  Historie  and  Life  of  King  James  the  Segt,  p.  66»  in  8to. — "  Nic 
Kerille,"  p.  40,  in  4to.  Montgomery  seems  to  recognize  this  individual 
in  the  following  passage,  probably  allusive  to  the  case  of  "  Catherine 
Rois,  Lady  Fowles,**  and  her  accomplices : 

*'  Then  a  elelr  oompanie  came  soone  after  dosse 
ytcnioent  with  hir  nymphes  in  number  anew, 
With  charmes  from  Caitness  and  Chanrie  of  Roase, 
Whose  cunning  consists  in  casting  a  clew. " — 
Flyting  of  Montgomery  and  Polwart;  edition  by  Dr  David  Irving, 
and  Mr  David  Laing,  p.  117,  Edinburgh  1821,  in  12mo.     The  former 
of  these  editors,  now  librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  is  well  known, 
from  several  reputable  original  works  in  biogriqihy,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  literature :  and  the  latter,  for  his  investigations  into  Scotish 
history. 
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Nay,  some  denied  the  perfection  ef  die  art,  unleK 
derived  thus :  ^*  Si  enim  saga  est  mater  est  etiam  fiKa.'* 
If  the  mother  be  a  witeh«  so  le  the  daughter.  As  ao 
aggravation  of  the  chaiiges  against  Katherine  Key, 
it  was  alleged  that  ^^  she  is  of  evill  brutte  and  fame, 
and  so  was  her  mother  before  ben''*  The  arrest 
of  daughters  was  recommended,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  facts  which  their  motbov  bad  disclos- 
ed to  them.  Brandt  gives  a  long  list  of  interrogalo- 
ries,  directed  specially  to  ascertain  the  kindred  of  per* 
sons  accused,  to  repnted  sorcerers.f  Hence»  without 
much  latitude,  the  same  m^ht  be  expected  of  theae 
standing  in  loce  pareniis.  For  charms,  the  inhabitants 
of  Orkney  were  wont  to  apply  "  to  a  smith  without 
premonishing  biro,  who  hath  had  a  smith  to  his  lather, 
and  a  smith  to  his  grandfather.'^}  Arrian  commeiiMH 
rates  a  race  of  hereditary  prophets,  the  Tdmissiy  or  Tet- 
missenHf  whose  children,  male  and  female,  inherited 
the  gift  from  their  birth.  ||  Two  families  also,  at  Elis, 
in  Peloponesnsy  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  divination.} 
Burchardt,  the  late  traveller  in  Africa,  names  the  chief 
priest  of  a  certain  town,  whose  family  was  reputed  to 

*  SttMrt,  Parish  of  Newburgh,  ap.  8tat»  Acct,  t.  tiiI.  p.  1 77,  from 

f  Brandi,  de  Maleficos   et  Sagas  convincendi  rationed  p.  1.  thes.  i. 
§36. 

f  Brand,  Aceonnt  of  Orkney,  p.  62. 

I   Arrian^  de  Expeditione  Aleiandri,  Lib.  xi.  c.  3. 

§  Cicero,  de  DiTinatione,  Lib.  i.  c.  41. 
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prodaoe  ^^  nacronuueen,  and  peraons  endowed  with 
sopematiiral  powtrsy  from  whom  nething  Temaiiis  bidy 
and  whom  nothing  can  witbetsnd."^  Saeh  hereditary 
qiialitiee,  and  edueadon  in  the  art,  were  admitted  by 
both  the  ancients  and  modenie.f 

One  declared  to  the  presbytery  of  Perth,  that  she 
bad  a  book  whence  she  obiained  all  her  cures,  *'  which 
was  her  goodsire's,  her  grandsire's,  and  as  she  allied, 
was  a  thousand  years  old."— ^he  did  not  know  what 
hook  it  was,  but  her  son,  Adam  Bell,  read  it  to  her4 
As  thia  woman  put  her  trust  in  such  authority,  in  tbe 
year  1688,  so  did  the  gipsies  of  England  probe  futurity, 
in  1828,  by  means  of  tattered  volumes,  irrelevant  to 
their  subject,  and  probably  ill^ble  by  themselves*  || 

The  Egyptians  indeed,  were  undoubtedly  tbe  source 
of  some  of  tbe  Scotisb  superstitions.  Their  own  voca^ 
tion  they  asserted  to  be,  "  the  geveing  of  thameselfis 
furlh  for  sorcerie,  givearis  of  weirdie,  deelareris  of  for- 
townis,  and  that  they  can  help  or  hinder  the  pro£Reit  of 
the  milk  of  bestiall."f    More  definitely,  Magnus  Linay, 

*  Jiurchardtt  TraTels  in  Nubia,  p.  265. 

-f  Ammianiu  Marcellinutt  Lib.  xxvi.     Hutchison  Essay,  p.  30. 

I  Perth  Presbytery  Records,  26  April,  10  May  1626;  2  April,  7  May, 
10  July  1628.  ap.  Scott  Extracts,  ut  sup. 

I  Two  gtpsey  girls  were  tried  at  Lindsey  sessions,  Lincolnshire,  for 
obtaining  a  nun  of  money,  on  pretence  of  discovering  the  good  fortune 
of  a  creduloua  idiot  The  book  thus  disclosing  futnrity,  was  a  mutilat- 
ed copy  of  a  treatise  on  navigation. 

5  Trial  of  John  Faw,  21  Aug.  1612.  Rec.  Ork,  f.  9,  10. — Gitwiris  of 
weirdiSf  foretelling  destiny.  ' 
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aud  his  wifio^  were  aoensed  of  haying  aooompanied  the 
Egyptians}  and  of  having  *'  leirnit  to  take  the  proffieit 
of  thair  nyghtbouris  comis  and  ky  of  the  saids  Egyp- 
tians, as  the  captane  of  thame  declarit*"* 

The  gipsies  seem  to  have  been  an  idle»  thieving, 
worthless,  vagabond  race,  at  length  persecuted  in  Scot- 
land, so  ranch  so^  that  it  became  criminal  even  to  har- 
boor  them. 

At  one  AmBf  the  author  conceived  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  connect  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
with  the  ancient  tribes  of  other  conntries,  and  to  trace 
their  descent,  through  the  medium  of  superstitions. 
But  in  this,  his  expectations  have  been  alti^ether  dis- 
appointed :  nor  can  any  conclusion  be  deduced,  except- 
ing that  these  are^  comparatively,  recent  innovations, 
or  that  tbe  ancient  links  to  pristine  practice  are  lost. 

The  miscellaneous  aggregate  of  superstitious  belief 
and  practice,  recognized  in  Scotland,  denotes  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  personages, 
and  some  of  the  most  noted  incidents  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. But  it  is  void  of  probability,  that  they  were  ac- 
quired, as  at  this  day,  by  means  of  education,  and  per- 
usal of  the  sacred  volume  itself.  For  although  the  lat- 
ter attainment,  namely,  the  capacity  of  reading,  had  been 
enjoyed,  the  multitude  could  not  have  had  scripture 
to  read  :  and  although  copies  were  diffused  throughout 
Scotland,  very  few  of  the  natives  could  be  qualified  to 

•  Trial  of  Magnus  Linay,  and  GeiUis  Sclaitter,  13  June  16ia   Rec, 
Ork.  f.  71  V. 
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take  advantage  of  them.     In  no  nation  of  the  world  is 
education  so  much  dissemioatedy  as  here.    Yet  there  are 
still  individuals,  few  in  number  indeed,  who  are  unable 
to  read.     The  author  has  known  seveml  subjects  of 
the  British  empire,  those  of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  this 
predicament. — But  he  cannot  affirm,  conscientiously, 
that  their  moral  principles  were  in  the  least,  more  re- 
lazed,  than  those  of  persons  in  a  corresponding  sphere 
of  life,  farther  accomplished  in  learning. — Perhaps  the 
immediate  channel  of  communication  between  scrip* 
ture  and  the  populace,  was  theological  discourse.     The 
better  informed  might  have  access  to  works  on  antient 
history,  also  to  some  compositions  of  eastern  authors 
of  the  middle  ages  :  and  subsequently,  to  those  prepos* 
terous  treatises  on  demonology,  which  issued  from  the 
press  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  artful,  fortified  by  knowledge,  could  not  fail  to 
profit  by  their  own  wisdom,  and  their  neighbour's 
folly.  Some  feigned  a  divine  impulse,  pictured  visions, 
or  personated  demons.  Simpletons  received  the  im- 
posture as  incontrovertible  truth.  Such  sources  of 
credulity  are  not  yet  exhausted.  Was  it  wonderful 
that  the  rude  and  ignorant  became  the  victims  of  de- 
ception ?  How  few  are  the  truly  enlightened  of  any 
aera — those  who  entertain  liberal  sentiments,  and  can 
advance  sound  learning ! 

ConiroUing  the  Elements. — The  credulous  invested 
sorcerers  with  unlimited  power  over  the  mechanism  of 
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the  ooivene :  they  coald  control  the  works  of  naturei 
but  the  wise  woald  only  smile  at  their  folly.  Those," 
says  Hippocrates,  **  who  have  boasted  that  they  could 
control  the  elements,  that  they  could  render  the  earth 
sterile,  or  that  they  could  avert  evil,  whether  by  sacred 
mysteries  or  by  other  means,  are  impious  persons,  nor 
do  they  believe  in  the  gods."*  Yet  no  kind  of  credu- 
lity was  more  deeply  rooted.  The  Jewbh,  Greek,  and 
Roman  history,  contains  so  many  examples  of  the  fact, 
that  on  the  slightest  foundation,  many  might  incline 
to  admit  an  acquaintance  with  modern  expedients. 
The  descent  of  lightning  was  sought  as  a  testimony  of 
divine  favour.  It  was  obtained  by  Porsenna,  king  of 
Etruria,  and  by  Numa :  but  Tullus  having  attempted 
the  same  in  a  sacrifice,  without  sufficient  skill,  he  per** 
ished  from  its  eflPects — as  we  are  told  of  a  modern 
philosophical  experimentalist.f  The  priests  of  Apollo 
brought  down  lightning  on  the  barbarians  approaching 
the  temple  of  Minerva :  the  Persian  fleet  was  destroy- 
ed when  the  Greeks  offered  libations  to  Neptune.^ 
Celestial  fire  descended  on  the  altars  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  consumed  the  offerings.  Samuel  invoked 
thunder  and  rain  to  terrify  the  people :  and  on  the 
prayer  of  Elijah  the   fire   fell  twice,   to  consume  a 

*  HippocrtUea  de  Morbo  Sacro. 

f  Plutarch  in  Numa,  ap.  op.  t.  i.  p.  70,  75. — Symposiaoon,  ap.  op. 
t.  il.  p.  730.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat  lib.  ii.  c.  54.  lib.  xxxviii.  c  ^  Lity, 
lib.  i.  c.  12.      VeUeritu  Afojimus,  lib.  ix.  c.  12.  §  1. 

t  Herodotus,  lib.  vii.  §  lOi,  2.  lib.  yiii.  $  37.     Justin,  lib.  ii.  e.  12. 
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captain  and  fifty  men.  But  Jcsas  Christ,  more  mer* 
eiftily  refueed  the  request  of  bis  two  disciples,  to 
aUow  them  to  *' command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  consume  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  for 
declining  to  receive  him  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.* 
The  sanctified  celestial  fire  is  implimtly  believed  to 
descend  still,  on  a  certain  day,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  there,  when  multitudes  crowding  to 
witness  it,  enthusiastically  participate  of  the  gift,  by 
receiving  its  distribution  to  tapers,  which  are  then 
carried  home,  to  be  preserved  for  the  most  important 
pnrpose8.f 

Although  St  Patrick  obtained  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  "  nine  wisards,  clothed  in  white  vestments, 
feigning  themselves  saints,"!  the  objects  of  the  Scotish 
^reerers  were  more  humble :  but  th^r  efibrts  were 
neither  the  less  strenuous,  nor  the  less  impressive  on 
their  neighbours — ^prepared  for  belief.  If  their  own 
supernatural  faculties  were  insufficient,  those  of  the 
fiend  were  ready  to  interpose.  Did  any  singular 
incidents  follow  the  grossest  surmise,  this  aflbrded 
pregnant  presumption  of  some  foul  compact.     ^^  Will 

*  1  Samuel,  ch.  li.  y.  18.     2  £ings,  ch.  i.  ▼.  10,  12.     Luke,  ch.  ix. 

f  Turner,  Jouma],  ▼.  li.  p.  196.     Doubdan,  ch.  43.  p.  340^  346. 

^  Proprium  Sanctorum,  f.  IzzL  ▼.  ap. :  Brev.  Aherdon,  t  L  "St  Pa- 
trick* the  apostle  of  the  IxvAi,  sprung  of  Colphurnus,  of  a  noble  race  in 
Soodaad  and  Conkessa,  a  sister  of  bishop  Martin  of  Tours.  He  was 
oonoeiTed  in  KUpatricky  and  born  in  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Dun- 
bertane.'* 
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not  you  think  it  a  sport,  if  the  deivill  raise  a  whirreU 
of  wind,  and  tak  her  away  from  among  you  by  the 
gett?"  said  Janet  Cock,  to  a  man  who  was  to  be  en- 
ployed  on  the  morrow  in  «<gaardeing  of  Cristiaiie 
Wilsone,  a  witche,  to  Nidrie,  to  be  confronted  tbair  by 
ane  vtber  witche.^  What  happened  ? — **  It  fell  out  that 
goeing  thair,  in  passing  a  burne,  when  they  wer  nigh 
Nidrie,  thair  arose  such  a  sudden  tempest  of  wind, 
which  was  lyk  to  blow  the  companie  off  their  ffoot : 
and  it  did  blow  the  said  Christiane  Wilsone  downe  in 
the  water,  so  that,  for  a  long  time,  they  could  not  gett 
her  up  againe :  it  being  a  fair  day  both  befor  and  after.^ 
The  surmise  having  escaped  on  the  day  preceding,  this 
fact  was  esteemed  either  a  demonstration  of  Satan^s 
interference,  or  of  the  witch's  power.  Sorcerers  and 
demons  were  busy  during  convulsions  of  the  elements. 
They  rode  on  the  storm,  and  menaced  mankind  from 
the  clouds.  *'  In  the  year  1148,  a  frightful  whirlwind 
arose,  overthrowing  houses  and  rooting  up  woods,  when 
it  was  asserted,  that  fiends  were  beheld  fighting,  in  the 
shape  of  vile  animals/'f 

On  the  night  that  *'  the  grit  storme  arraise,  oom- 
manlie  callit  the  borrowing  dayis,  in  anno  1625 
yearis" — Kathcrine  Oswald,  a  notorious  witch,  was  in 
company  with  another  *^  on  the  Pan  braes,  vseing  and 

*  Precognition,  10  Jung  1061.  in  MS.  ap.:  Bib.  Soc  Ant.  Soot. 
Seven  witnesses,  among  whom  are  two  women,  attest  the  ftet.  GeU~— 
way. 

f  Chronicon  NormanniK,  ap. :  2Jw:hesnc,  p.  983. 
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exereeing  hir  devillischo  airt  of  witchcraft  and  aor* 
eerie/'*  About  the  same  period,  Elizabeth  Bathoat 
met  SataD  and  her  accomplices  on  the  shore  at  Eymouth, 
whence  he  carried  them  into  G^rge  Holdie^s  shipi  and 
she  ^*  maist  croellie  sank  and  destroyed  the  schip^  and 
so  perished  the  said  George  with  his  schip  and  gaidis, 
with  the  haill  campanie."  A  remarkable  defence  was 
offiured,  namely,  that  the  charge  was  not  sufficiently 
specific,  nor  alleged  any  tempest  excited ;  neither  had 
her  associates  been  seen  '^  fleing  lyk  crawis,  ravens,  or 
Tther  foalis,  aboat  the  schip  as  Tse  is  with  witches.'* 
She  was  acquitted.  Perhaps  there  was  no  evidence  to 
identify  her  flight  in  the  shape  of  such  ominous  birds.f 

Coruscations  amidst  tempests  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  roll  of  thunder,  or  spontaneous  ignition,  at  the 
moment  of  sacrifice,  denoted  the  divine  pleasure,  to 
those  by  whom  it  was  bflered. 

But  light  amidst  darkness  roused  alarms  of  demo- 
niac excursions  from  the  infernal  regions,  in  weak  and 
superstitioos  nunds.  Natural  phenomena  seem  frightful 
to  those  who  are  occupied  with  supernatural  causes* 
John  Feane,  riding  from  a  house  at  night,  in  company 
with  a  man  on  his  way  to  Tranent,  «<  rasit  vp  fowre 
oandillis  vpoun  the  horseis  twa  lugis:  and  ane  vthep 

•  Trial  of  Katherine  Oswald,  11  Nor.  1629.  Rec,  JuH,  Pan-Arae 
^Jbrow  over  Prestoopana. 

t  Trial  of  EliialMth  Batheat,  4  June  1S34.  Ree.  Jtutf.  On  a  reeent 
enquiry,  the  author  finds,  that  no  Kirk  Session  Register  of  the  parish 
of  Eymottth  is  extant  for  that  period.     PmsA««(-— destroyed. 

Q 
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candill  ^poun  the  atalff  quhilk  ibe  man  had  in  bit 
handy  and  gaif  sik  lycfat  as  if  it  had  bene  day  lyeht: 
lykeas  the  audis  candillis  retnrnit  with  the  mid  man 
qohill  his  hame  earning,  and  caasit  him  fall  deid  at  his 
entres  within  the  hous."*  Lately,  when  two  itinovnt 
preaehera  were  riding  in  North  America,  ^^  at  a  late 
boor  in  the  evening,  one  of  them  requested  the  other 
to  observe  a  ball  of  fire  attached  to  the  end  of  his  whip: 
no  sooner  was  his  attention  directed  to  tUs  object,  than 
a  similar  one  began  to  appear  on  the  other  end  of  the 
whip.  In  a  moment  afterwards,  their  horses,  and  all 
objects  near  them,  were  enveloped  in  wreaths  of  flame. 
By  this  time,  the  minds  of  the  itinerant  preachers  were 
so  mach  confounded,  that  they  were  no  longer  capable 
of  observation.^'f  Could  there  be  a  better  commentary 
on  the  preceding  phenomena.  Ready  analogiee  illiis- 
trate  both :  but  the  true  solution  of  either,  is  more 
easily  assumed  than  established. 

The  woman  at  Eymouth  was  charged  with  the 
destruction  of  a  ship  with  the  crew.  Just  about  the 
same  time,  a  man  in  Kirkaldy  was  reproached  person- 
ally by  his  wife,  **  mony  ill  turn  have  I  hindered  thee 

*  TriAl  of  Jobnne  FeAoe  tUiai  Cwninghame  duelland  in  XVestouo, 
26  Dec.  1590;  only  the  rerdict  is  preierred.  He  is  distinguiahed  as 
John  Fien,  clark^-a  young  man,  a  schoolmaster  in^Prestonpanay  who 
was  subjected  to  the  most  horrid  tortures,  to  obtain  confession  of  vhat  he 
retracted.     Trial  of  Agnes  Sampson,  w  «iip.     Newesfrom  ScoUamL 

f  Jamet,  Expedition,  ▼.  ii.  p.  100.  Luminous  appearances  are  not 
uncommon  about  the  place  of  this  ooeurrcnoe. 
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Ifom  doiiig  Uiir  thrctty  yean :  nony  sbipe  and  boats 
baa  thoa  pot  dowii»  and  wben  I  wald  have  halden  the 
■tring  to  baye  aayed  one  aaan,  thou  wald  not'*  Both 
were  burnt.*  A  w<Mnan»  through  supernataral  or 
Satanie  agency,  oocasioned  the  loss  of  a  boat  with  five 
persons,  in  Westray  fiFtb.f  A  superstitious  author 
^eaks  of  an  imp  sinking  a  ship  in  England,  at  human 
command,  about  the  year  1645.J:  There  is  also  a  l4»g 
and  minute  account  of  a  series  of  maritime  disasterSf 
expmenced  by  a  ship  on  a  yoyage  from  London  to 
Viiginia  in  1674,  from  sorcery.$  In  Shetland,  a  cap 
or  wooden  bason  floating  in  a  tub,  was  whirled  with 
pn^essive  violence,  duriag  incantations,  until  over- 
setting, whereby  a  yawl  at  sea  might  suffer  a  simi- 
lar calamity.  II  Without  aay  ceremonial,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  been  credited,  that  if  any  one  having 
iron  about  him,  landed  at  a  rock  called  Ness,  at  theNoup* 
bead  of  Westray,  the  rising  of  the  surrounding  sea  pre- 
cluded the  access  of  boats,  until  the  mystical  substance 
was  consigned  to  its  bosom.f 

The  credulous  were  easily  terrified.  While  James 
Csrfra  in   Samuelstoun,   returned  about   **  FasUngs 

•  Trul  of  WilliAm  Coke  and  Aliaon  Dick,  17  Sep.  16d& :  ap.  Ao/. 
Jet$,  ▼•  viii  p.  054.  from  Kirk  Searioii  Minutei. 

f  Trial  of  Jonet  Irwing,  5  March  161&     Rec.  Ork.  f.  61. 

\  Mather,  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  p.  20. 

$  Athenian  Mercury,  1691,  ▼.  It.  No.S8. 

I  BibbeH,  Shetland  Islands,  p.  57a 

^  WaUace,  Account  of  the  Islands  of  Orkney,  p.  60.  London  1700, 
in  12. 
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even,"  1662,  and  **  was  canting  off  his  hose  and  abooes 
at  the  foorde,  to  wyde  the  water,"  Agnes  WilliamsoDC 
^*  raised  ane  saddent  blast  of  whirle  wind,  which 
carried  him  headlong  back  to  the  East  Mylne,  and  orer 
the  dame,  that  ere  he  was  aworse  he  gripped  the  hill 
spout  in  his  ^rme."  Though  his  fright  had  not  aab- 
sided  next  morning,  he  summoned  courage  to  call  her 
a  witch,  and  to  ask  where  she  had  been  the  preceding 
night — for  he  conceived  that  he  had  recognised  her, 
along  with  others,  afterwards  committed  to  the  flames.* 

These  superstitions  were  encouraged  by  narratives 
exactly  of  similar  purport  on  the  continent.  The  an* 
cients  speak  of  sudden  and  vehement  storms,  while  die 
heavens  were  quite  serene :  and  according  to  Remigius, 
a  peasant  was  exposed  to  peril  of  his  life,  from  a  furi- 
ous blast  succeeding  a  perfect  calm,  which  a  aoroerer 
confessed  to  be  bis  malevolent  work.f 

But  the  most  noted  and  mischievous  disturbance  of 
the  elements  recorded  in  Scotish  history,  occurred  dur- 
ing the  return  of  King  James  VI.  from  completing  his 
matrimonial  union  with  a  princess  of  Denmark,  in  the 
year  1590.  While  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  had  a  la- 
vouring  gale,  the  course  of  the  royal  pair  was  inter- 
rupted by  vehement  storms.  King  James*  subjects 
did  not  dislike  the  match,  but  sorcerers,  who  owe  no 
earthly  allegiance,  employed  themselves  adversely,  first 

•  Trial  of  Agne«  Williomsone,  27  June  16^.    See,  Jusi.     Awane 
— avare? 

f  Remigius  Demono]atreia»  c.  14.  p.  891. 
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in  Denmark  and  then  in  Scotland)  in  exciting  tempests. 
Some  Teasels  actually  perished  in  this  country,  especial- 
ly a  passage  boat  between  Leith  and  Kingborny  and  the 
riiip  oonTeying  the  queen  sprung  a  leak.     Certain  ano- 
malies distinguish  the  conjurations  practised  for  that 
purpoBe. — Some  of  the  initiated,  such  as  **  Agnes  Samp- 
soun,  Jonnet  Campbell,  Johnne  Fean,  Geilie  Duucane, 
and  M^  Dyn,  baptesit  ane  catt  in  the  wobster's  hous, 
in  the  maner  following :  First,  twa  of  thame  held  ane 
fingar  in  the  ane  syd  of  the  chimnay  cruik ;  and  ane 
vther  held  ane  vther  fingar  in  the  vther  syde,  the  twa 
nebbis  of  the  fingaris  meting  togidder.     Than  they  patt 
the  catt  thryis  throw  the  linkis  of  the  cruik,  and  passet  it 
thryis  vnder  the  chimnay.     Thaireftir  at  Beigie  Todis 
hous,  thay  kniit  to  the  foure  feit  of  the  catt  foure  jountis 
of  men  :  quhilk  being  done,  the  said  Jonet  fetchit  it  to 
Leith ;  and  about  midnycht,  she,  and  twa  Luikehop, 
and  twa  wyfeis  eallit  Stobeis,  came  to  the  peir  heid,  and 
saying  thir  wordis,  *  see  that  thair  be  na  desait  amang 
ws,'  and  thay  caist  the  catt  in  the  see,  sa  far  as  thay 
mycht,  quhilk  swam  owre  and  cam  againe:  and  thay  that 
war  in  the  panis,  caist  in  ane  vther  catt  in  the  see  at 
xi  hourist  efter  quhilk,  be  thair  sorcerie  and  inchant- 
mentis,  the  boit  perischit  betuix  Leith  and  Kinghorne.*'* 

*  Trial  of  Agnes  SampsouD,  27  Jan.  1590.  The  grate  of  such 
dweUinga  as  belonged  to  these  parties,  may  have  stood  fiur  from  the  wall, 
or  in  a  large  recess,  as  was  frequent.  People  oould  sit  around  it.  Tumi 
Luikehop — ^two  persons  of  that  name;  ioo6«l«r«.weaTer ;  ncMif— ex* 
tremities. 
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TbAt  8ach  an  accident  happened  at  the  time  speci- 
fied, is  establidied  from  other  authority.*  Bot  it  was 
ascrihed  to  supernataral  means  exclusivelyy  and  Satan 
as  nsual  had  his  own  share  of  the  blame.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  John  Feane  to  **  rais  ane  mist,  and  cast  the 
kingis  Majestie  in  England,  and  for  performing  thair- 
of,  he  tuik  ane  thing  lyke  to  ane  fate  ball,  qnbilk  ap^ 
perit  to  the  said  Johnne  lyk  a  wisp,  and  oaist  the  same 
in  the  see,  qahilk  causit  ane  vapour  and  ane  teSk  to 
ryis/'f  Soon  after  this  incident,  a  thick  mist  was 
raised  by  a  sorceress  accompanying  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
who  led  the  royal  troops  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the 
north :  but  it  was  speedily  dispelled  by  some  counter 
agent  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy4 

Carrying  witches  in  camps,  that  they  might  excite 
tempests  aiid  disturb  the  foe,  ascends  to  the  earliest 
date.  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Jewish  host,  invited 
*^  Deborah,  a  prophetess,^  to  accompany  him  against 
the  common  enemy.  He  was  argent  for  her  presence. g 
Tisamenes,  a  prophet,  accompanied  the  Grecian  army 
to  the  battle  of  Platsea,  where  Xerxes  was  defeat- 
ed.$    Ariovistus  declined  engaging  CsBsar,  beoaute  the 

•  Mehrille  Memaun,  Tp.  369. 

f  Trudof  Johnne Feane:— -of Eu&meMacalyMie.     Newt Jrom Sea- 
land,  Hi  tup, 

^  Narrative  of  the  Vtctoty  ai  Straihoten,  IIHH,  aqp. :  Seotish  P^emt  9f 
the  Sixteenth  Cen»%ny,  Introd.  p.  150,  151. 

y  Judget,  cb«  iv.  ▼.  4^-10. 

§  Herodtftut,  Uh,ix.  §36. 
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propheteaseB  in  the  Germao  camp,  had  warned  him  to 
abstain  from  it  until  the  new  moon.*    A  noted  necro- 
mancer,  Libavius,  pledged  himself  at  Ravenna,  to  ooa- 
qner  the   hsurbariaas  without  soldiers,  bat  by  means 
of  the  empress  Plaeidia,  he  was  put  to  death  when 
pi^epariDg   to  demonstrate  his  powers^f    At  a  period 
nearer   to   the  battle  of  Belrinnee,  four  sorceresses 
attended  Henry,  king  of  Sweden,  against  the  Danes 
in  IMS,  and  promised  him  yictory4    In  the  eastern 
regiona,  a  similar  practice  has  been  prevalent    Dur- 
ing  the    late  war  of   1825,   with    the   kingdom   of 
Ava,    '*one  of  three  Burmese  witches,  who  accom- 
panied   Ae  eaemy^s   troops,   to  second  their  eflorts 
against  the  British  by  spells  and  enchantments,  was 
killed  by  a  musket  shot  in  the  breast."    She  was  a 
beantifal  damsel,  and  as  well  as  her  two  comrades  of 
high  rank, — ^believed  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
endowments,  **  particularly  the  power  of  turning  aside 
the  balls  of  the  English.^  ||     Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian 
traveller,  speaks  of  the  sorcerers  accompanying  the 
army  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.    He  ascribes  the  £EU3ulty  of  obscuring  the  atmos- 
phere, for  the  purpose  of  favouriDg  predatory  excursions, 
to  persons  in  India,  skilful  in  magical  and  diabolical 

*  Coiar  de  Bello  Oallioo^  lib.  i.  e.  50.  Dio  Camus,  lib.  xxxviii. 
p.  90.     Edit.  1606  in  fol. 

f  OfympiodoruSf  ap-  Exoerpta  PhoHi,  p.  13.  This  incident  ia  Morib«d 
to  year  421. 

\  Bodinttt,  c*  51.  p.  78. 

H   AUxander,  TraTcli  from  India  to  England,  1825,  6,  p.  41. 
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arts ; — and  he  affirms  that  he  was  onee  involved  in  arti- 
ficial darkness,  from  which  be  escaped,  though  some 
of  his  companions  were  captured  and  sold.*  Daring  a 
battle  in  Poland  abont  the  year  1241,  aTartar  standard 
bearer,  apprehending  defeat,  raised  such  a  smoke  and 
darkness,  by  incantations,  that  the  opposing  army  al- 
most suffocated,  was  rendered  unable  for  the  oontestf 

Here  the  tempest  was  excited  by  throwing  a  cat  in- 
to the  sea :  nor  is  superstitious  belief  of  the  dangers 
resulting  from  such  an  expedient,  yet  eradicated ;  for 
sailors  are  said  to  dread  the  consequence  of  consigning 
this  creature  to  the  watery  eleroent.:^  Even  if  one 
should  fall  over  board  accidentally,  it  is  held  an  evil 
prognostication  of  the  voyage. 

But  in  the  succeeding  century,  the  tempest  was 
nosed  by  dipping  a  rag  in  water,  and  then  beating  it 
on  a  stone  thrice,  in  the  name  of  Satan. 

I  knok  this  rag  wpone  this  stane 

To  raise  the  wind  in  the  divellis  name, 

It  sail  not  lye  till  I  please  againe. 

Drying  the  rag,  along  with  another  conjuration,  ap- 
peased the  storm.  || 

*  Marco  PolOf  Travels  by  Martden,  b.  L  c  14  p.  87.  b.  ii.  e.  44 
p.  449. 

f  MichoUf  de  Sarmatui  AsUna,  Lib.  i.  c.  3.  ap.  Grynanu  Novut  Or- 
bia,  p.  452. 

f  Andrew's  Anecdotes,  p.  331. 

I  Confeuion  of  Issobell  Gowdie,  3  May  1662.  ap.  PUcaim  Criminal 
Trials,  V.  iii.  p.  607. 
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The  iohabitants  of  the  western  parts  of  Seotland, 
occasionally  uncovered  a  mystical  well,  from  whence 
water  was  scattered  in  the  air,  with  an  invocation  for 
obtaining  a  fair  wind  either  to  qnit  the  shore,  or  to 
wafl  those  towards  it  whose  presence  they  desired. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  covering  was  carefally  repla- 
ced, to  avert  dangeroas  tempests  which  might  other- 
wise ensue.* 

The  faculty  of  exciting  tempests  has  been  generally 
credited  throughout  the  world,  as  pertaining  to  sor- 
cerers; and  sometimes  both  the  peculiar  agitation  of 
the  elements,  and  the  means  of  inducing  it,  are  de- 
scribed. It  was  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  the  Telch- 
ines,  a  people  of  Rhodes  :f  and  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
other  tribes  than  the  Tartars,  such  as  the  natives  of 
Tibet,  Kashmire,  and  the  islanders  of  Socotora  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  as  illustrated  by  Marco  Polo  in  various 
passages.  No  doubts  were  entertained  of  it  in  Europe. 
Agobardus,  bishop  of  Leyden,  says  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, '*  Almost  every  one  in  these  districts,  high  and 
low,  citizens,  and  peasants,  old  and  young,  credit  that 
hail  and  thunder  are  produced  through  the  means  of 
mankind.  For,  immediately  on  hearing  the  thunder, 
or  beholding  the  lightning,  they  say,  *the  storm  is 
raised ;'  but  when  interrogated  what  they  understand 
by  *  the  storm  being  raised,'  some  with  little  hesita- 
tion, as  usual  with  the  ignorant,  declare,  that  it  is  from 

*  jFVaser,  ap.  Stat,  Acct.  v.  Tiii.  p  58»  note, 
t  IHodorua  Sieului,  Lib.  t.  c.  226,  t.  i.  p.  374. 
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the  tncantationB  of  those  persons  called  lONfwatam,  and 
utter  execrations  against  them.*^* 

The  power  of  doing  so  is  recognised  by  the  legisfaH 
tors  of  different  countries  on  the  European  oontinenti 
from  the  prohibitions  to  exercise  it.  In  France  and 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  they  admit  that  '^tbe  heavens  may 
be  disturbed,  and  hail  produced  by  enchantment:" 
and  by  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  people  were  forbid  to 
become  tempesiariuf 

The  preceding  observations  explain  some  of  the 
modes  whereby  the  Scotish  sorcerers  darkened  the  air, 
or  excited  storms. — H^den  says  of  the  Isle  of  Man, — 
**  In  that  Ilonde  is  sortilege  and  witchcrafte  vsed :  for 
women  there,  sell  to  shipmea,  wynde,  as  it  were  doaad 
vnder  thre  knotes  of  threde,  so  that  the  more  wynde 
he  wold  have,  the  more  knotes  he  must  vndo.^^ 

Pomponius  Mela  speaks  of  an  island  called  Sena,  in 
the  British  Sea,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Quimper,  cele- 
brated for  the  oracle  of  the  Gallic  divinity,  whose  priest- 
esses, nine  in  number,  enjoyed  tbe  foonlty  of  raising 
the  wind  and  the  sea,  by  verses : — of  predicting  fiituri- 
ty:  and  of  changing  themselves  to  animals— 4i8  the 
Telchines  of  Rhodes  could  change  their  shape.     But 

*  Agobardus  contra  inBuImm  Tulgi  opinionem  de  gnuKfine  etTonitm- 
ia,  §  1,  IS,  ap.  Bibliothecam  Veierum  PtOrum,  t.  xiv.  p.  870^  871,  87a 

f  CapUuiaria  Caroli  et  Ludovici  Imper.  Lib.  i.  c  64.  ap.  CapUuta- 
ria  Regum  Francorunu    Additio  8.  c.  81.  t.  i.  col.  Ili3. 

\  Higden  Polychronicon,  by  Trevita,  Lib.  i.  cb.  xliiii.  [London,  1462] 
in  fol.     This  is  a  rery  literal  translation. 
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their  art  w^k  reserved  for  those  mariners  only  who  re- 
paired Aither  to  consult  them** 

By  the  northern  nations,  the  Finns  and  Laplanders, 
"  three  knots  were  cast  on  a  leathern  thong.  Mode- 
rate breezes  attended  the  loosening  of  one ;  stronger 
gales  the  next,  and  vehement  tempests,  even  with  thun- 
der, in  ancient  times,  followed  the  loosening  of  the 
third."  These  knotted  thongs  were  sold  to  naviga- 
tors.'!' 

A  recent  traveller  journeying  towards  China,  re* 
marlEs,  diat  among  the  Mongols,  **  those  books  which 
contain  an  account  of  the  miraculous  deeds  of  the  di- 
vinities, can  be  read  only  in  spring,  or  in  summer,  be- 
cause at  other  seasons,  the  reading  of  them  would  pro- 
dace  tempests  or  seow.^f 

To  obtain  rain,  the  monks  of  lona  shook  the  tunic 
wherein  their  patron  saint,  Columba,  had  expired, 
Aries  in  the  air,  while  reading  the  books  written  by 
his  hand.-^Abnndance  fell  to  refresh  the  arid  earth, 
and  produce  a  luxuriant  harvest  ||  In  the  Isle  of  Uist, 
the  inhabitants  formerly  erected  the  ttuler  crosSf  which 
was  a  stone  in  form  of  a  cross,  opporite  to  St  Mary's 

*  Pomponivt  Meia,  de  Situ  Orbia,  Lib.  iii.  This  is  the  Jsle  det 
Saintet:  the  priestesses  were  called  Barrigenak 

f  Olaus  MagnuSf  Lib.  iiL  c.  15.  Schefferut,  Lapponia,  c.  ix.  p,  144^ 
145.     **  Practised  by  the  Norwegian  FinUps.** 

\  TMcowtki  Travels,  ▼.  ii.  p.  348. 

I  Adomnantu  in  Vita  S.  ColumlMB^  says  he  witnessed  the  fact,  Lib. 
ii.  e.  45.     CunUnius,  ap.  Pinkerton  Vitm  Sanctorum. 
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church)  for  procuring  rain  :  and  when  enough  had  fall- 
en,  they  replaced  it  flat  on  the  ground.  But  in  Blar- 
tin's  time,  the  practice  had  become  obsolete.*  Some 
resemblance  to  a  propitiatory  offering  for  obtaining  rain, 
was  adopted  in  Italy,  by  burying  an  ass.  But  in  Spain, 
if  invocations  of  St  Peter  failed  in  obtaining  this  dis- 
pensation, his  image  was  ducked,  as  being  more  ef- 
fectual :  and  it  has  been  said,  that  in  Grermany  the 
images  of  St  Paul  and  St  Urban,  were  dragged  to  a 
river,  should  the  day  of  their  festival  be  fouLf  The 
precise  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  noted  on  the  festi- 
val or  anniversary  of  certain  sanctified  personages; 
whence  the  familiar  divinatory  adage  regarding  St 
Swithin's  day. 

If  controlling  the  elements  were  for  an  evil  purpose, 
ancient  superstitions  ascribed  it  to  Satan,  through  the 
intervention  of  mankind,  as  if  disdaining  to  be  the 
agent  himself.  **  The  imagination  of  women  persuades 
them,  that  they  are  capable  of  disturbing  the  air,  of  ex- 
citing tempests,  and  of  inducing  maladies.  But  Sa- 
tan's prescience  enabling  him  to  discover  what  shall 
take  place  in  the  heavens,  he  puts  this  in  their  head 
when  they  wish  to  be  avenged  of  their  neighbours. 
Then  it  is  that  they  hope  to  succeed  by  casting  flint 
stones  behind  their  backs,  towards  the  west,  by  throw- 
ing the  sand  of  a  torrent  in  the  air,  by  placing  beams 
across  a  river,  by  boiling  hog's  bristles,  and  other  ab- 

*  Martin,  Western  Islands,  p.  59. 

f  Martin  de  Aries,  $  78.     Brawl,  y.  i.  p.  37,  from  Schenckius,  c.  Iwi. 
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sarfities.  Commonly,  the  time  of  doing  so  is  prescrib* 
ed  by  himself;  therefore,  if  the  tempests  and  accidents 
foreknown  to  him  shall  follow,  the  foolish  women  be- 
lieve it  all  their  own  work.^* 

Martin  de  Aries,  enforcing  the  same  argument,  re- 
fers all  to  Satan.  **  The  broom  dipped  by  the  witch 
in  water,  does  not  bring  rain ;  bat  the  demon,  aware 
of  the  feet,  having  power  over  the  elements,  by  Ood*s 
permission  can  do  so  immediately /'f 

Grod  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  watch 
the  devil. 

The  inhabitants  of  some  countries  confine  themselves 
to   ceremonious   processions  and   the  supplication  of 
heaven  for  rain,  when  famine  or  pestilence  is  dreaded. 
La  Roque,  a  French  traveller  to  Mount  Lebanon,  in 
the  year  1688^  witnessed  a  procession  and  ceremonial 
by  the  Pacha  at  the  head  of  a  multitude  of  Mahometans, 
which  concluded  by  his  tracing  some  furrows  with  a 
plough  outside  the  gates  of  Saida.     Immediately  the 
air  darkened,  and  '*  heaven,  which  rains  alike  on  the 
just  and  the  infidel,"  sent  such  copious  showers  that 
the  procession,  in  great  disorder,  had  difficulty  in  re- 
gaining  the    city4     The   priests  of  other  countries 
throw  water  from  the  deepest  pits,  in  the  tar,  and  scat- 
ter it  over  the  people,  as  an  offering  to  their  deity,  in 

*  MoStor  de  Lamtis  et  PythonicU)  f*  27,  S8. 
f  Martin  de  Arlet,  §  27. 

f  Im   Roque,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Liban,    t.  i.    p.  10. 
Saida  is  the  ancient  Tyre. 
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the  eonfidanoe  of  detaining  nun.*  WbcD  the  sativM 
of  Eastern  Tarkealan  desire  rain^  they  fasteD  a  beaou 
stone  to  a  willow  twig,  and  place  it  in  water :  tbejr  faa^e 
other  expedients  for  obtaining  wind  and  mild  weatber, 
with  the  same  oharm,  conjurations  forming  always 
part  of  the  eeremony.f 

Alennder  Hamilton  was  tried  for  meeting  the  grand 
enemy,  Satan,  by  appointment,  "  vpon  the  hillis  be 
wast  the  Castell  of  Dance :"  and  in  revenge  of  an  iii- 
jary  done  by  '*  Mr  James  Cokbume,  proTsist  of  Had* 
ingtoun,  the  said  Alexander  was  commandit  be  tbe 
devill,  his  maister,  to  draw  thrie  heidis  of  come  fartb 
of  ilk  ane  of  Mr  James'  stakis,  than  standing  is  his 
bame  yaird,  and  thaireftir  to  cayrie  thame  to  Garae- 
tone  hillis,  thair  to  be  bront :  according  to  the  quhilk 
command,  the  said  thrie  heidis  of  come  war  drawne 
oat  be  the  mid  Alexander  furth  of  the  sidd  stakis,  and 
brant  be  him  in  Garnetoan  hillis;  at  the  bameing 
wherof,  the  said  proveist  of  Hadingtoun  haifing  ane 
kilfull  of  come  then  drying  in  his  kill,  the  samin,  be  the 
said  Alexander  his  devillisch  sorcerie,  and  the  asasi* 
ance  of  the  devill,  his  maister,  was  altogidder  brant.^ 

Marable  Couper  was  chai^d  with  causing  a  kiln 
take  fire,  and  with  burning  the  corn  in  it||     Another 

*  Danry,  Aeeouat  of  Ceylon,  p.  411. 

t  Timkowtki  Travels,  ▼.  i.  p.  40S.  This  is  the  same  country  m  Little 
Bukharia. 

t  Trial  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  1630,  ui  tup.  Vido  Trial  of  Cria- 
tiane  Leisk,  91  Ap.  1643^  Rec,  Ork,  f.  966,  ▼. 

II   Trial  of  Marahle  Couper,  7  July  1624.  lUc,  Ork,  f.  183.  v. 
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oecaaioDed  the  burning  of  **  WUliam  Herroie's  kill  be- 
ifi|^  foil  of  ooimeB,"*     Tbe  indiclment  of  a  fourth^  re- 
laHiwe  to  a  nmilar  offence^  aooomplisbed  by  a  sodden 
Uast  of  wLirlwind)  specifiei,  that  from  tbe  testimony 
of  aoTeral  penitent  and  confessing  witohes>  the  culprit 
wan  *^  the  occasion  of  that  fyre,  and  did  invite  them  to 
be  at  tbe  doing  of  the  act.^    However,  the  jury  by  a 
rare  gift  of  penetration,  shewed  more  sense  than  to  be- 
lieve it,  and  on  this  occasion,  the  public  prosecutor 
waa  baulked  of  his  prey.f    If  the  incident  occurred 
during  fine  weather,  this  was  not  to  be  forgot,  as  when 
Christian  "Wilson,  without  any  ostensible  errand,  came 
near  a  kiln  full  of  oats,  **  the  kill  tooke  fyre  and  burn- 
ed the  oats,  notwithstanding  of  all  the  help  that  was 
made  ;  it  being  also  ane  verie  faire  and  calme  day."^ 

Several  superstitious  expedients  for  averting  the  de- 
struGtive  effects  of  hail  storms,  were  practised  by  the 
ancients ;  some  of  them  denoting  an  obscure  conjecture 
of  electrical  principles.  Among  these  were  raising 
bloody  axes  against  the  heavens :  presenting  a  mirror 
to  tbe  clouds :  anointing  horse  shoes  with  bears'  grease: 
environing  gardens  with  a  certain  plant ;  placing  the 
head  of  a  horse  or  an  ass  within  its  precincts, — the  lat- 
ter, according  to  some,  stripped  of  its  skin.  ||    Whirling 

*  Trial  of  Katharine  Oswald,  11  Nov.  1629.  Bee.  JuH. 
t  Trial  of  Agnes  Williamsone,  27  Jane  1662.    Rec.  Just. 
\  PrecognUion  Christian  Wtlsone,  1661,  in  MS.  ui  tup. 
I  PaUadiu9  de  re  Rustiea,  Uh.  i.  c.  35.     ColumeUa  de  cultu  horto- 
nim,  Ub.  X.  $  344.     P/tny  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xvriu.  c.  5.  svii.  o.  47. 
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spindlefi  on  the  high  way,  or  carrying  them  ezpoaed, 
was  forbid,  lest  grain  might  be  injured.  Pricking  tbe 
finger  as  a  bloody  sacrifice^  for  want  of  sometUng 
better  to  offer,  is  derided  by  Seneca.* 

Possibly  some  of  these  may  have  been  practised  in 
Scotland}  especially  rearing  a  horse's  head  in  the  fields. 
One  was  elevated  on  a  pole,  by  a  northern  chief,  in  tbe 
course  of  his  execrations  against  the  king  and  queen  of 
Norway.f  Also,  it  was  thus  employed,  stripped  of  the 
skin,  to  intimidate  an  enemy^  conjoining  verses  that 
the  troops  might  be  speedily  destroyed.^  Whirling 
spindles  is  not  explicit,  unless  it  be  applicable  to  the 
distaff.  Spinning  a  black  rock  is*  alluded  to  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  as  pernicious  to  cattle.  || 

After  abolition  of  the  pagan  worship,  a  new  project 
was  adopted  on  the  continent, — the  clouds  were  con- 
jured !  The  special  conjuration  comira  graniinm  mm 
tempestates  a  demombus  ezcUaiaSj  is  preserved  for  the 
admiration  of  the  present  age.  In  the  course  of  the 
ceremony,  one  perhaps  still  subsisting,  the  priest  com- 
mands the  clouds  and  hail  to  disperse  immediately, 
without  injuring  mortals,  and  to  descend  dissolved  in 
rain.  Next  presenting  the  cross  to  the  four  points  of 
tbe  compass,  he  warns  the  demoniac  disturbers  of  the 

*  Seneca  Natur.  Quaest.  Lib.  !▼  c  67. 

f  EgilTs  Saga,  ad  an.  934.  c  60.  p.  389^  390. 

I  Olaus  Magnus,  lib.  iiL  c.  15.  p.  11& 

II  Trial  of  Helen  Hunter,  inswoman  in  Brugh,  6  April  1643.    JRec. 
Ork.  f.  262-5. 
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aimoipiiere  to  fly,  mod  be  sprinklas  holy  wmier.* 
Bfntio  de  Aries  bad  seen  a  priest  tbrow  stones  in  tbe 
air  for  tbe  same  purpose^f  Sprenger  tbooght  sorcerers 
eoold  ^»pease  tempests,  from  adjnring  tbe  bail  and  tbe 
wind  bj  tbe  five  wonnds  of  Cbrist,  tbe  nails  piercing 
his  body,  and  tbe  foar  evangelists,  to  descend  in  ndn4 
Gsffiurel  aosnmes,  tbat  after  tbe  manner  of  tbe  easterns, 
figures  and  images  may  be  prepared  under  different 
constellations,  wbieb,  witbout  demoniac  aid,  sball  avert 
tempests ;  and  Leonardos  speaks  of  tbe  frnits  of  tbe 
eartb  being  preserred  by  rimilar  means.  H 

Scotasb  sorcerers  could  accoraplbb  many  tbings  im- 
prseticaUe  to  tbeir  credulous  neigbbour8,-*^tbemseWes 
tbe  aotbora  of  tbeir  art. 

Tbe  land  was  rendered  barren :  the  labours  of  tbe 
husbandman  proved  aborUve:  the  nutrition  of  grain 
was  abstracted :  animals,  even  mankind,  became  ster- 
ile :  and  interrupting  tbe  course  of  nature^  they  could 
detemnne,  eitbor  thai  tbe  embryo  should  not  originate, 
or  that  it  sbould  perish  before  tbe  age  of  infancy. 

How  many  examples  shew  the  perversion  of  intellect 
among  our  prc^nitors  I  Uow  did  they  ever  go  right, 
when  tbey  were  so  ready,  so  willing  to  go  wrong?  Yet 
all  these  may  be  deemed  tbe  lower  and  less  important 

*  Memgtu  FkgeUaai  Dmnoounit  p.  S06» 
t  Marim  de  ArUt,  §  74^ 

I  iSjprei^^,  Mattew  MaleAotnuBy  pto  li.  ^  8.  c;  7.  p.  iSl. 
I  Ougbrel,  CanomU*  Imomj^  c  6.  p.  106.     Leonatdus  Spteulum 
Lapiduniy  lib.  iiL  e.  17.  p.  173. 
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snperstitioDs,  compared  with  others  plunging  them 
amidst  impenetrable  darkness.  Some  may  conceiTe 
that  they  were  restricted  to  the  hambler  ckwses  of  so- 
ciety. Bat  had  the  higher  orders  been  altogether  in- 
creduloiiSi  would  they  have  been  so  eager  to  perseeate^ 
to  strangle,  and  to  burn  their  fellows  ? 

Margaret  Threipland  having  desired  Katherine  Os- 
wald '*  to  tak  vp  her  kaill  growand  in  ane  yaird  besyd 
Stratoun  Mylne,"  she  not  only  refused,  but  hoped  in 
Ood,  ^^that  nathing  wald  grow  in  that  yaird  thereftir: 
and  so  inchantit  the  said  yaird,  that  it  nether  bare 
kaill,  lynt,  hemp,  or  vther  grane,  for  the  space  of  fonre 
yeiris  thereftir,  albeit  the  samyn  was  double  laabouret 
and  sawin."*  A  person  refused  Agnes  Yallock  the 
loan  of  an  ox,  *^  in  respect,  it  was  the  first  day  of  his 
tilth,"  though  promising  one  on  the  morrow,  *'  hot  she 
never  come  agane,  and  thairfra,  and  sen  syne,  the  haill 
strenth  of  his  tilth  has  decayit."f  To  deprive  grow- 
ing corn  or  other  crops  of  their  nutritive  qualities, 
three  stalks  were  cot,  and  apparently  three  crosses 
formed  besides,  from  the  rest,  with  a  conjuration  re- 
peated thrice.f 

The  grain  being  reaped  and  stacked  was  still  inse- 
care :  it  might  be  deprived  of  its  virtue  in  producing 

•  TriAl  of  Katberine  Oswald,  1629,  ut  tup.  Xaiil—eolewort,  Yaird 
— garden.     Sure — bore. 

f  Trial  of  Agnes  Yullock,  13  June  1616.     Ree.  Ork,  f.  74^  ▼. 

\  Confession  of  Issobell  Oowdie,  15  May  1622,  ap.  PUeaim  Criminal 
Trials,  y.  iii.  p.  614. 
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fermented  liquors ;  or  the  meal  to  which  it  was  con- 
verted might  not  a€Pord  any  noarishment,  **  Sax  yeir 
sjrne  or  thairby  in  voir,^  Jonet  Forsyth  **  faddomit  ane 
staek  of  bear,  of  sevin  feddome,  perteining  to  Michaell 
Seid,  and  scho  tuik  away  the  substance  of  the  comes 
thairof."*  The  grain  could  not  be  conyerted  to  malt 
for  successive  years.f 

Agnes  Williamson  having  received  the  fourth  part  of 
a  peck  out  of  ten  bolls  of  meal,  which  were  returned 
from  the  mill  to  the  owner,  she  contrived  to  take  the 
''  funoun  and  strenth  from  all  the  rest  of  the  meill, 
80  that  he  never  gott  any  good  therof :  and  wes  never 
maister  of  so  much  money  as  to  make  any  oats  in 
meill  since  that  time.^  This  extraordinary  accusation, 
—one  involving  the  most  profound  physiological  prin- 
ciples, was  rendered  the  subject  of  evidence.  The  in- 
jured person  himself  bore  testimony  to  the  general 
troth  of  the  allegation,  but  qualifying  it  thus,  '<  that 
be  did  eat  bread  of  that  meall  and  was  satisfied  ther- 
with :  bot  only  sud,  that  his  meall  went  faster  away 
than  it  used  to  doe/'l  Patrick  Lowrie  was  convicted  of 
abstracting  '^  the  substance  and  fissioune"  from  Bessie 

*  Trial  of  Jonet  Ponytb»  11  Nor.  1029.  Bee.  Ork.  f.  234^  ▼.      Voir 

■eed  time.     J7«ar— barley. 

t  Perth  K.  S.  R.  1^23  May  1628.  Trial  of  Jonet  FortyUir*^ 
Agnes  YuUock,  ut  tup. 

\  Trial  of  Agnes  WiUiamsone,  27  June  1662.  Rec,  Jutt.  Ftuaon, 
JUtioune, — nourishment.  Etymology  will  assign  nature  as  the  true  in« 
terpretation. 
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Sawen  corn  for  ten  suoeaMiva  years.*  Helen  Langaor 
having  qaarrelled  with  Jonet  Thomson)  she  aackened, 
and  all  the  meat  prepared  for  her  became  fell  of  worms: 
but  none  were  seen  either  in  that  prepared  for  her 
hnsband  or  her  household.  After  a  donation  to  the  sor- 
oeress,  she  recovered)  and  worms  were  seen  no  ]iiore.t 

Dr  William  Ramsay,  physician  to  King  Charles  IL, 
in  discussing  the  supernatural  origin  of  worms,  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  magicians  and  witehee,  as 
the  ^Mmps  and  instruments"  of  Satan,  **may  be  in- 
strumental of  causing  diseases,  and  particularly  of 
wonnes."j: 

Possibly  the  source  of  such  superstitiona  nay  be 
sought  in  the  divine  menace,  that  the  people  should  eat 
bread  **aad  not  be  satisfied."  ||  Or  they  may  origin- 
ate from  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  against  enchant- 
ing grain,$«-^^  doctrine  held  too  absurd  by  Seneoa,  to 
merit  refutation.  The  blighted  fig  tree  of  scriptural 
history  may  have  had  some  influence  in  confirming 
them.  Later  tribes  punished  the  oflenders  by  stripes, 
and  exposure  with  their  heads  shaven.^ 

•  Trial,  1605,  ut  sup. 

t  Trial  of  Jonet  Thonione  mlia$  Ormtxik,  7  Feb.  I64&  Mee,  Ork. 
f.%55.v. 

i  BaoMMy  EAMINeOAOnA,  p.  79.  London,  }^eS,  in  18. 

y  Leviiieutf  ch.  xztI.   ▼.  86. 

S  Gathi^rttUu  FontM  jurie  CWUiSi  tab.  ill  p.  lia  PUt^,  Hast. 
Nat  liti.  JXfUi,  c  4b 

^  Lindenbrogius  Leges  Wisigothonim,  lib.  li.  tit.  ii.  e.  3,  p.  124^ 
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P«rliapB  this  abilraetioo  of  the  nutritious  prindplo 
bean  some  analogy  to  the  supernatural  oonsninption 
of  the  vital  prinoi|rfe  called  Bating  the  Life.  The 
New  Zealaaders  fiilling  under  a  mortal  malady^  say,  the 
Great  Spirit  has  entered  to  oonaume  thera  within.*  The 
AfricanB  ascribe  it  to  the  sorcery  of  their  neighbours. 
Lately,  they  accused  four  aged  persons  **of  having 
esten  the  spirits  of  five  indiriduals."t 

The  preservation  of  the  products  of  the  earthy  the 
somber  and  fertility  of  their  herds,  were  indispensible 
10  the  earlier  inhabitantB  of  these  kingdoms,  whose  skill 
and  resources  were  so  moderate.  Some  authors  have 
eoDcludedy  but  perhaps  erroneously,  that  the  fertility 
of  Britain  stood  unrivalled  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans;:( 
but  every  thing  that  can  be  collected,  relative  to  the 
itate  of  the  country,  seems  adverse  to  such  a  theory* 

A  charge  of  impairing  the  quantity  and  the  wonted 
products  of  milk  from  cows,  was  not  uncommon.  Nay, 
Ae  fountains  of  nutrition  among  the  human  species 
eoald  be  dried  up  to  gratify  the  malevolent.  Cows 
were  rendered  abortive  of  milk  during  thirteen  days 
byMarioon  Peebles.  Jean  Craig  deprived  them  of 
their  milk,  *'  sua  that  thai  gave  nathing  hot  blood 
thidrefter.'*  Isobell  Young  made  a  cow  give  "reid 
blaid  three  days  tog^der,  insteid  of  milk.^    Another 

*  EaHe  Residence  io  New  Zealand  in  1827,  p.  241. 

t  Landers  Journal,  ▼.  ii.  p.  202,  203. 

I  IFhitaker  History  of  Manchester,  B.  i.  rar.  loc. 
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coWf  from  the  date  of  a  distemper  inflieted,  ^*gav6  na- 
thing  furth  of  hir  palpis  bot  blnid  and  worsom,  instdd 
of  milk."*  The  efiects  of  maleyolent  threats,  that  a 
woman  should  never  have  milk  to  snckle  her  children, 
were  remedied,  according  to  Bodin,  only  when  the  in- 
jurer  was  committed  to  the  flame8.f  From  enmity  to- 
wards George  Haldane,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  *^  Jonet 
Cock  comeing  to  his  nurse  and  mackeing  a  iashione  of 
looking  her  breast  and  milk,  immediately  therafter, 
that  same  verry  day,  the  nurse  her  milk  went  from 
her."  A  woman  nursing  a  child,  having  entered  the 
same  house  with  Bessie  Roy,  found,  on  departing, 
that  she  had  lost  her  milk4  One  did  so  for  fourteen 
days  from  a  vegetable  thrown  at  her.  ||  A  practical 
method  of  effecting  the  mischief,  consisted  in  a  woman 
who  had  lost  her  milk  inducing  her  child  to  suck  an- 
other having  it,  and  at  the  same  time  pinching  or 
grasping  the  nurse^s  apparel.  Thus  the  latter  would 
be  deprived  of  milk  and  the  other  would  recover  it.$ 

•  Trial  of  Marioun  Peebles,  1644,  ap.  jff»66er/ f—of  Jean  Craig,  1649; 
— of  Issobell  Young,  1629;— of  Patrick  Lowrie,  1603  ;^of  Jonet 
Cock,  1661;— of  Jobnne  Brughe,  1643;— of  Grissell  Gairdner,  1610. 
jRec,  Just,  ut  sup. 

f  Bodinus  Demonomania,  lib.  !▼.  o.  5.  p.  412. 

I  Trial  of  Bessie  Roy,  18  Aug.  1590.  Rec.  Jtut. 

II  Trial  of  Katberine  Greive,  29  May  163a  Sec  Ork.  f.  47. 

§  i^rUngK.S,13L  30Aprill633.  Margaret  Cbapman"  accused  be  Ag- 
nes Bennie  for  taking  of  bir  milk  from  hir  out  of  hir  breist,  shee  haWng 
abundance  thairo^  be  unlawfbll  meanes :  Confessed  that  schee  learned  of 
ane  Margaret  Dundie  in  Sanct  Johnstoune,  quben  any  woman  loat  her 
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Credulity  in  this  malevolence  Babnsted  among  the 
ancient  Franks  of  Earope,  as  it  is  still  found  among 
modern  tribes  of  Africa.  The  Foleys  or  Foulahs  re- 
fuse to  sell  milky  because  boiling  the  milk  "  makes  the 
cow  dry."* 

.  As  a  test  of  supernatural  agency  on  the  cows,  a 
plant  supposed  to  distill  bloodi  was  sometimes  put  in- 
to their  milk  in  the  Hebrides  4  and  as  a  cure,  blood, 
drawn  from  the  cow's  ear,  was  mixed  with  her  food, 
along  with  invocations  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Gbosty  in  Perthshire.  || 

The  virtue  of  the  milk  could  be  extracted,  so  that 
it  would  render  none  of  its  proper  products.  As  lately 
as  the  year  1832,  a  woman  at  Dingwall  was  accused  of 
doing  so,  by  means  of  a  charm,  said  to  be  called  torradh 
in  the  Giaelic  language*  Kirk  speaks  of  skillful  women 
conveying  "  the  pith  and  milk  from  their  neighbour's 
cows  into  their  own  chiese-hold,  thorow  a  hair  tedder 
at  a  great  distance^  by  art  magic,  or  by  drawing  a 


miUEy  to  cam  the  woman's  boime  that  wants  tha  milk,  to  louck  ane  wther 
woman  who  hes  milk  in  her  breiat :  becans  ane  greidie  eye  or  hairttuik 
the  milk  from  the  woman  that  wants  the  milk :  and  that  schee  learned 
be  Margaret  Downie  to  nipe  the  woman's  doithes,  who  had  the  breist 
of  mUk,  and  be  so  doing  the  milk  would  retume  againe  to  the  woman 
that  wantit  it.  Aocordinglie^  schee  caused  hir  baime  aouck  Agues 
Bennie^  and  nipped  Agnes  Bennie's  aprone.**  ▼.  iiL  The  ofibnder  haT- 
iog  lost  her  own  milk  eipected  to  recover  it  thus* 

*  Moore  TraTcls  in  Africa,  p.  25^ 

t  iVniumI,  Tour,  1778,  p.  t3SL 

I  Perth  K,  S.  R,  13 — 26  May  1683.     Marg.  Hormscleucb. 
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8piek«t  fattened  in  a  poet*  whieb  will  bring  milk  aa  fiur 
aa  a  ball  will  roar.  Tbe  ddeae  made  <^  tbe  remains* 
ing  milk  of  a  cow  thus  strained,  will  swim  in  water 
like  a  oork."*  The  r<^  ia  laid  to  have  been  twiatcd 
contrary  to  the  wonted  direction,  in  Satan's  narae^  and 
drawn  between  the  hind  and  fore  feet  of  the  eow. 
Cttttittg  it  asunder  reetorsd  the  milk.f  One  ohaiged 
another  and  her  finauly  with  the  fteulty  of  takii^  milk 
**  out  of  hair  tederis,"  allepng  their  **  milk  and  batter 
was  whyt  and  blew  with  rainges.^^j:  The  milk  belongs 
ing  to  two  persons  was  said  to  be  so  bewitched,  that 
**  thai  oonid  not  get  butter  af  their  kime."$ 

Barbara  Thomasdoehter  told  one  who  churned  in 
viun,  that  **  the  lid  of  hir  kirne  wald  be  weit  gif  ahe 
had  the  profeit  of  hir  milk,  and  gif  it  wee  dry  aha 
wantit  it-^she  wald  gif  hir  sum  thing  gif  die  wald 
heild  it,  that  wald  do  hir  guid :  and  oppnit  hir  poia 
and  tuik  ane  bone  furth  therof»  quhilk  wes  the  bone  of 
ane  manes  finger,  great  at  the  ane  end  and  small  at  the 
vther,  of  twa  insh  lang  or  therby,  and  bad  hir  steir  hir 
milk  with  it  and  she  wald  get  hir  profeit :  and  quhilk 
bone  wes  sumquhat  bread,  and  sum  hoillis  in  it,  but 

*  JTurk,  Secret  CommoiivftttK  §  d.  p.  db 

f  Con/^mon  of  It«DbeU  Govdie,  w  ntp. 

I  Stirlmg  K.  &  A.  81  Feb.  1614u  GmsaU  GiUw|M  sod  eAen. 
"  And  milk  of  an  bairno  ta4<kr,  though  whiM  aoulfl  ha  wvaekk."  U^m^ 
gomety  Fljting. 

§  Trial  of  laaobel  Young,  1629,  ut  ntjK  Bodios  authority  ia  quoted 
in  support  of  the  charge. 
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not  tliFOir."  After  ezplaioing  tltti  it  ww  not  a  boman 
bnl  *'ana  aeleb  bone»'*  tbe  cbarmer  was  ooniieted  of 
soperBtitioaa  piaotioes.* 

The  pnqpertm  of  sabstanees,  malevolontly  afaetraet- 
ady  Goiild  \ie  witbheld  permanently,  transferred  to 
othon,  or  wholly  or  partially  restored  to  the  owner. 
**Frnctii8  et  lao  anferre  aliisque  dare,'*  was  assumed  by 
the  law  as  practiBed  in  Eorope  during  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  prohibited  as  belonging  to  the  service  of 
Satan.t 

The  repnte  of  sorcery  kept  the  worthy  and  the 
wicked  in  equal  thraldom :  mitigation  of  the  evil  was  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  injnrer,  and  the  charm  dissolv- 
ed in  proportion  ss  tbe  injured  found  his  iavour.     One 
who  had  offonded  in  this  way,  by  depriving  wort  of  its 
'  virtue,  said  to  the  owner,  *^  Gi£F  I  have  the  proflbit  of 
your  aill,  receive  your  barme  and  p^offeit  of  your  barme 
-~4uiid  immediatdie  thairafter  she  receavit  tbe  same 
proffeit,"  yet  the  virtue  of  both  grain  and  csttle  was 
withheld.^    Another,  on  refusal  of  a  sheaf  of  com  by 
the  ^nfe  of  William  Spens*— *'  tuik  the  proffut  of  his 
eomes  fra  him,  and  gave  it  to  his  brother  James 
8pens*"$     The  necromantic  art  was  exercised  very 
deliberately,  for   Jonet  Forsyth,   on    challenge    for 

*  Trial  of  Barbum  Thomasdoehter  alias  Stovd,  2  Oct  161  &   Mec, 

t  Capituiaria  Regum  Franeonim :  Additioii*  e.21.  toio.l.  ool.  114b3. 

t  Trial  of  Agnes  Yollock,  nd  tup. 

S  Trial  of  Annie  Tatlyeour  1624,  ut  sup. 
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abstracting  tho  substaiice  ci  the  com  in  Michael  Reid'a 
stack}  and  giving  it  to  Robert  Reid — *'scho  took  tura 
meallis  of  it  back  agane  from  the  said  Robert  Reid, 
and  gave  it  him:  and  being  challengit  be  the  said 
Robert  Reid,  scho  taik  the  profiieit  of  the  rest  of  the 
stack  fra  the  said  M ichaeU,  quhairin  thair  was  sevin 
thrave  and  a  half,  qnhairof  he  got  nothing  bat  shillingisy 
and  gave  it  to  the  said  Robert  Reid/'* 

Jonet  Thomeson  testified  mnch  displeasore  with 
Andrew  Berwick  for  refusing  her  some  com,  and  de- 
parted full  of  wrath.  '*  Quhen  the  come  was  earyit 
to  the  grind,  it  lap  vpoan  his  wyfis  face  lyk  myttis,  and 
as  it  war  nipit  hir  face  yntill  it  swallit :  and  quhen  it 
was  maid  in  meat,  he  and  his  wyfe  culd  not  feill  the 
smell  of  it :  and  quhen  the  eattit  of  it,  it  went  owre 
lyk  preinis,  and  culd  not  be  qaencit  for  thirst :  and  the 
dogis  wold  not  eat  Qf  it — and  quhen  they  ohaingit  the 
same  with  their  neighbouris,  it  was  fond  snfficienti 
without  any  evill  taist."f 

Besides  special  injuries,  such  as  the  preceding,  sor- 
cerers could  ruin  the  worldly  circumstances  of  ob- 
noxious individuals.  Thus,  one  caused  the  whole 
property  of  John  Kid,  *^  being  then  worth  ane  thow- 
saud  pundis,  togidder  with  his  haill  malt  browin  be  him 
in  drink,  to  evanisch  and  goe  from  him."     Christian 

•  Trial  of  Jonet  Forsyth,  1629,  ut  sup,  UeaUi$^ymiionM ;  ikrawe 
— thirty-six  shesTes ;  shiltingu — ^huska. 

t  Trial  of  Jonet  Thomeson  tUiaa  Greibok,  7  Feb.  ISiS.  lUc,  Ork, 
f.  255.  ▼.     Nipit^-naexted  ;  premis — pins. 
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WilgoD  went  to  WiUiam  MitoheirB  brew-bouae, 
"  deeywiBg  tbey  would  Bell  ber  a  choping  of  woort — 
and  bowbeit  her  desyre  was  granted,  yett  tbey  gott  no 
good  of  tbe  whole  brewing  but  lost  it,  neyertheleae  of 
all  tbe  diligence  they  could  vse."*  In  the  course  of 
altercation  about  the  place  of  a  stall  at  Dalkeith  fair, 
towards  the  year  1651,  Jonet  Cock  said  to  a  man, 
"  yow  sail  repent  your  comeing  heir,  and  I  sail  gare 
yow  als  good  as  if  yow  had  lattine  me  alone,^— where- 
by that  same  day  he  lost  '^  of  his  goods  aboue  twenty- 
tuo  pond  sterling," — be  fell  sick  also,  nor  for  ten  years 
did  he  thrive  in  person  or  property.  This  man  swore 
it  was  all  true,  and  the  woman  was  strangled  and 
burnt.* 

Controlling  the  elements,  controlling  mankind  and 
animals,  were  alike  within  the  power  of  tbe  Scotish 
sorcerers.  When  the  tongs  put  into  a  great  fire,  for 
searing  a  wound,  ^*  wold  not  heat  at  all,  but  remained 
still  cold,^  it  was  ascribed  to  the  necromantic  artf 

Isobell  Young  was  accused  of  preventing  the  success 
of  a  certain  fishing  boat,  though  all  the  rest  belonging 
to  Dunbar  had  got  a  full  ladening,  whereby  the  owner 
was  reduced  to  indigence.  She  stopped  a  mill,  and 
rendered  it  incapable  of  grinding  for  eleven  days. 
Marable  Couper  having  come  while  Margaret  **  Cou- 

•  PrecognUitm,  Christian  Wilaone,  1661.  Trial  of  Jofanne  Brugbe, 
1643:  of  Jonet  Cock,  1661,  tU  tup.  i^rototn— brewed ;  garv— cause; 
lattine — ^let. 

t  Trial  of  Christian  Marwtk,  6  April  164&     Ree.  Ork.  f.  263.  ▼. 
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•tane^  was  grindiDg  ane  lock  of  beir  on  the  qaeni]% 
though  she  and  **  her  aMrnand  eonld  gar  the  qneme 
gang  about,*'  the  prodoce  reaemUed  dost* 

The  first  day  that  one  yoked  hia  ploogfa,  a  woman, 
<*  by  her  witeheraft  and  deTibie,  so  distempered  the 
plenche  and  gadis,  that  he  enid  gett  no  laboar  ef 
thaine."t    After  refusing  a  yoang  ox  for  bis  neigfabour^a 
plough,  Robert  Mowat  yoked  his  own,  bat  <<  his  onn 
wald  nather  go  forward  nor  bakward  out  of  the  part. — 
Immsdiatelie  thairefter,  the  said  Robert  lent  hir  the 
ox,  and  his  oxin  did  plea  suffieientlie.^f    This  super- 
stition  remained  of  late  subststenee.     In  the  year  1766, 
the  servant  of  the  minister  of  a  seceding  oongr^ation 
at  Orwell,  believed  himself  capable  of  interrupting  the 
service  of  a  wheel  plough,  by  touching  the  beam  with 
a  rod,  and  commanding  it  to  stop  until  he  should  loosen 
the  spell.     His  practices  being  investigated,  he  was 
declared  to  be  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  rebuked 
publicly  from  the   pulpit4     la  1759,  a  woman   in 
England  was  accused  of  bewitching  a  neighbour's 
spinning  wheel,  so  that  its  revolution  was  impracticable 

•  Trial  of  Manble  Couper,  7  July  ICSi.  Hec.  Ork.  t  ISS.  r. 
QtttrfUi  or  ftwrn— •  hand  mil],  ooiwiiting  of  a  lioUoiir  atone  ejliodor* 
which  reoeites  a  solid  cylinder,  turned  by  a  handle  to  grind  the  com  lu^ 
plied.  One  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Scotish  Antiquaries^  is 
Ibnned  of  the  capital  of  an  ancient  column,  finom  some  reUgums  edifice. 
XooJfe— quantity. 

t  Trial  of  William  Gude,  13  June  16ia     Rec.  Ork.  f.  78.  v. 

\  ScoU*  Maganne,  t.  xviii.  p.  464.  lor  1756. 
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Tbe  oulprit's  hoslNind  resoIvBd  to  put  his  wife's 
innoeenee  to  the  testy  by  weighing  her  agaiiist  tbe 
eharch  Bible.  Though  '*  stripped  of  all  her  cloaths,  to 
her  shift  and  under  ooat,*'  to  the  great  mortifieation  of 
the  aecuser,  the  saered  volume  struck  the  beam.*  Wood- 
row,  the  historian  of  the  chnreb  of  Scotland,  relates, 
that  in  the  time  of  *'  Mr  Thomas  Hogg,  minister  of  Kil- 
team,  in  tbe  north,''  his  parishioners  *'had  many  hea- 
thenish and  superstitious  cnstomes  among  them,"  about 
the  year  1650.  His  opponents,  amidst  the  succeeding 
religious  controyersies,  neyertheless  proceeded  to  do- 
pose  him  with  all  due  solemnity,  sending  another 
minister  to  preach  and  declare  the  parish  vacant.  But 
when  the  stranger  came  to  preach,  **he  sent  the 
beddell  to  ring  the  bell  :*-the  bell  by  noe  means  would 
ring;  and  he  saw  noe  visible  stope.  There  comes  a 
strong  sturdy  man  to  the  cord  and  pulls  the  bell  up, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  bell  in  all  their  veu  hung  even 
up  almost,  and  did  not  fall  on  the  bell :  and  by  noe 
means  it  would  toll.  However,  the  minister  went  on 
to  preach,  and  declare  the  church  vacanL^f 

8ttch  superstitions  are  ancient  St  Jerome  alludes 
to  the  interruption  of  the  public  games  by  necromantic 
powers,  which  Hilarion  proposed  to  counteract  by 
sprinkling  the  horses,  chariot,  and  charioteer,  with 
water — and  it  proved  effectual.it 

*  GerUleman*t  Magaxine,  ▼.  zuz.  p.  93.  for  1759.   SuMnna  Hannokes. 

f  W4Mkln>w,  AnalMta  in  Ma  t.  iii.  p.  16a 

\  HieronymuM  in  Tito  a  Hilaiionisy  ap.  op.  t.  iv.  part  1.  eoL  80. 
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Bessie  Roy  was  accused  of  opening  locksi  simply  by 
incbantment.    John  Fean,  a  more  notable  soroerery 
was  convicted  in  the  same  year,  1590,  of  doing  so,  by 
**  blawing  in  ane  woman^s  bandis,  bimselff  sittand  at 
the  f)rre8yde."*     These  are  not  modern  expedients. — 
Among  the  miracnlous  facnhies  ascribed  to  St  Co- 
lamba  in  the  sixth  centary,  is  that  of  opening  locks 
without  a  key : — ecclesiam  sibi  non  apertam  salvasera, 
sine  clave,  perssepe  reseravit,  imprimens  tantum  Do- 
minicie  crncis  effigiem. — He  opened  the  church  fre- 
qaeutly  without  a  key,  by  merely  imprinting  the  sign 
of  the  cross.f 

ConiroUing  Animals. — A  serious  charge  arose  against 
Helene  Isbuster,  *'that  in  Paba,  the  glaid  having 
slaine  some  fowles,  ye  commandit  him  to  sit  downs  on 
the  rigging  of  the  house,  quha  satt  till  he  died."  The 
charge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  proved;  but  the 
culprit  was  convicted  of  charming  mice  into  a  stack, 
where  all  were  found  dead  :  and  she  confessed  having 
pronounced  some  words  to  expel  them  from  their  pre- 
vious hannt.f  To  protect  their  poultry  from  kites, 
the  Irish  formerly  suspended  the  egg  shells  whence 

•  Trial  of  Bene  Roy,  18  Aug.  1590.-^of  John  Feane,  159a  Mee. 
Just, 

f  Cuminut  in  Tit»  S.  ColumbB,  c«  S5.  Adomnan  ipeaks  more  at 
length,  c.  36,  37. 

\  Trial  of  Helene  Itbutter,  Rec  Ork.  f.  97.  T.^GIsid,  kit/B.^Jtig- 
ging,  ridge. 
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tliey  were  hatched,  in  their  boiues.*  A  desperate  at- 
tack on  some  one  hy  a  bird,  from  the  instigation  of  sor- 
cery, is  specified  in  a  criminal  trial  of  the  delinquent.f 
The  biographers  of  the  Scotish  saints  relate,  that  St 
Kentigern  called  on  a  herd  of  deer  to  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  those  deprived  of  oxen  to  labour  the  land, 
and  that  after  performing  the  necessary  service,  they 
retamed  to  their  wonted  pastare.  Bat  one  of  these 
tractable  creatures  being  devoured  by  a  wolf,  the  saint 
stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  a  wood,  called  on 
the  ferocious  brute  to  come  forth — yoked  him  along 
with  the  survivor,  and  both  having  ploughed  a  field  of 
nine  acres,  he  dismissed  him4  Likewise,  when  St 
Fillan  having  resolved  to  build  a  church,  ^*at  a  place 
called  Siracbt,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Glendeochquby," 
a  wolf  which  had  devoured  an  ox  yoked  in  a  cart  for 
the  work,  came  first  on  prayers  offered  to  the  Deity, 
aud  returned  daily  to  perform  the  ox's  labour,  untill 
the  church  was  finished, — ^then  resuming  its  native 
haunts.  II  Wodrow  notes,  that  one  John  Semple  rid- 
ing along  with  another  to  a  communion,  ^^  thought  pro- 
per to  light  off  his  horse  to  spend  a  little  time  in  pray- 
er,^ letting  loose  his  own,  and  insisting  on  the  like  by 
his  companion.     That  of  the  latter  could  not  be  caught 

*   Camden,  from  Good,  v.  it.  p.  470. 
f  Trial  of  Jonet  Thomesone,  1643,  lU  tup, 

\  Jocelin,  in  yita  Kentigemi,  c.  20.  ap.  Pinkerton,  Vitae  SauctoruiDy 
p.  237. 

I    Proprium  Sanctorum,  t  zzviL  t.  ap.  Brev*  Aberdan.,  t.  i. 
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flgftia;  but  John  Semple  ■imnciding^  nprawhad  Um 
wilb,  *'  MAO,  tboa  hasl  not  wo  mveh  fridi  wm  to  take  & 
bone  I''*  Woodrow  tboa^t  Ae  mMomai  wm  to  be 
ecmtrolled  by  ftitb;  othars  tnwtod  to  the  power  of  ex- 
ordsoM.  Foreign  aatbora  have  been  greiUly  oeeiqiM, 
from  all  antiquity,  nith  the  laenlty  of  cfaarmiiig  eei^ 
pents.  Moresin  says  he  witnessed  a  frmtlesa  attompi 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  eaterpillara  deraotating  pari 
of  Savoy.f  Another  describes  a  process  against  rats 
oyer*ranning  a  district  in  France,  probably  of  the  same 
natare4  lo  the  catboBc  coantries,  the  formola  em- 
ployed to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  poisonoos  animal 
was  this :  **  adjaro  te  per  earn  qoi  creaYit  to  at  raan- 
eas :  quod  si  noloeris,  maledico  maledictione  qoa  Do- 
minus  Dens  te  eztenninavit.'*t| 

Among  the  ruder  modem  tribes,  those  *'  who  pos- 
sess the  power  of  charming  the  fiercest  serpents,  and 
of  readily  curing  their  bite,*^  are  called  sarpaa  maaierM^ 
and  they  are  helieved  to  become  invulnerable  from  pass- 
ing through  a  r^^lar  course  of  poisons.}  Perhaps 
the  remote  sources  of  credulity  in  the  control  of  ani- 
mals, originates  in  the  imprecation  of  Elisha,  whereon 
*^  there  came  forth  two  she  bears  oot  of  the  wood,  and 
tare  forty-two  children." 

•   fToodrow,  Analecta,  ▼.  v.  p.  275. 

t  Morennut  Papatus,  p.  21. 

I  MarcounUep  Memorables,  f.  32.,  from  Chanan^,  Catalogus  Giorw 

Mundi. 

I    Thiert,  i.  i.  p.  477. 

§   Thompson,  Travels,  v.  i.  p.  399. 
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Is  it  not  Edriti  who  allades  to  a  prevalent  opinion, 
that  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  city  Melinda,  in  Africa,  could 
cbarm  animals,  so  as  to  injure  only  those  whom  they 
ehose  ?  The  ancient  prophet  speaks  of  venomous  crea- 
tures which  could  not  be  charmed.*  To  preserve  the 
divers  for  pearls,  near  Ceylon,  sharks  are  yet  charmed, 
as  of  old.     The  faculty  is  enjoyed  by  one  family.f 

Independently  of  obeying  the  control  of  sorcerers,  a 
certain  discriminative  faculty  is  ascribed  to  animals. 
Woodrow  commemorates  the  sagacity  of  a  cow  pointing 
out  a  ford  to  ^'  Mr  Blair,  by  passing  through  a  river 
in  safety,  when  he  designed  to  take  another  dangerous 
place :"  also,  when  at  loss  to  chuse  a  right  path,  his 
horse  did  it  for  him.|:  Further,  as  if  judging  of  the 
expediency,  the  horses  of  a  carriage  refused  to  pass  a 
certain  place  in  Scotland, — and  the  like  seems  to  be 
inferred  by  proof  in  judgment,  in  England,  when  a 
cart  stuck  fast  in  a  gateway,  without  touching  either 
post,  until  cut  down.  II  The  sagacity  of  the  heifers  of 
Scripture  in  bearing  tbe  ark,— the  palladium  of  the 
Jews, — ^and  the  refusal  of  Balaam^s  ass  to  advance, 
when  urged  by  the  rider,  sanctioned  these  supersti- 
tion8.$ 

*  JerenUahf  ch.  viiL  v.  17. 

f  Cordhurf  v.  ii.  p.  56,     Marco  Poh,  b.  iu.  e.  20. 

I  Woodrow,  Analecta,  t.  v.  p.  233. 

9  Law,  Memorials,  p.  126^     Tryal  of  witches  at  Bary  St  Edmonds, 

1682,  p.  49. 

S  1  Samuel,  oh.  ti.  v.  7<^]6.     2  Samuel,  ch.  yL  ▼.  2 — 21. ;  eb.  vii. 

▼.2—7. 

S 
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The  mystioal  solutioo  of  Sampson's  bonds,  and  tli^ 
of  Peter  the  apostle — the  spontaneous  opening  of  the 
gates  of  his  prison,  and  the  oommand  of  Joshua,  <^  Sud, 
stand  thou  still/'  were  authorities  to  those  sorcerers 
who  desired  to  imitate  sanctified  acts,  and  encouraged 
the  belief  of  the  multitude.* 

The  supernatural  faculties  enjoyed  by  saints,  were 
claimed  by  sorcerers :  whence  the  similarity  of  their 
acts.    When  any  thing  surpassing  belief  is  related,  the 
first  question  that  arises  naturally,  must  be,  ^*  whether 
it  is  true  T'    But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
lawful  subject  of  enquiry ;  and  narratives  were  advan- 
ced, marvellous  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  public 
credulity,  and  the  imbecility  of  human  intellect.     To 
specify  a  few  examples, — fountains  sprung  at  command 
of  St  Bridgid  and  St  Patrick  ;f  as  Moses  struck  the 
rock  for  water  in  the  wilderness,  and  as  the  apostles 
obtained  water  in  prison  for  baptism.it    ^^  Servan  con* 
▼erted  water  to  wine,  to  recover  a  sick  monk;0  St 
Brigid  converted  water  to  milk,  to  cure  a  leprous  wo- 
man ;  and  St  Patrick,  to  gratify  the  longing  of  his 
nurse,  converted  water  to  honey.     Sorcery,  we  have 
seen,  converted  the  milk  of  cows  to  blood.     The  same 
was  alleged  to  produce  husks  or  chaff  like  blood,  from 

*  Judges,  ch.  zv.  v.  14.     2  jKingSj  ch.  zi.  t.  24>.     Joshua,  ch.  z.  y.  12. 
AciSf  ch.  zii.  ▼.  10. 

f  Proprium  Sanctorum^  f.  zlvi.  v. — f.  Izz.  v.  ap.  Srev,  Abcrdon,  t,  L 

I  Doubdan,  ch.  Izz.  p.  617. 

II  Proprium  Sanctorum,  f.  zy.  y.  ap.  JBrev.  Aberdon^  t,  ii. 
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eonu*  When  St  Paul  was  beheftded,  milk  is  alkged 
to  hmre  flowed  from  hifi  Yeui8.f  St  Vynnin,  provoked 
bacBose  the  riTer  Gamocb  yielded  none  of  its  finny 
tenants  to  a  comrade^  prononnoed  a  malediction,  wkere* 
on  "  it  left  its  bed,  and  followed  another  coarse  ad* 
▼erse  to  Datnre."|  St  Baldred,  the  associate  of  Ken- 
tigem,  retired  to  solitary  and  desert  places,  on  bis  de» 
oesse^  *^  and  passed  a  long  time  in  contemplatiiMi,  on 
that  islet,  the  Bass.  Kentigem  entrusted  him  with  the 
government  of  the  chnrdies  of  Aldhame»  Tannings 
hanie,  and  Prestoon,  where  he  instructed  the  parish- 
ioners devoatly,  and  recovered  the  sick  by  interpoong 
only  the  mgn  of  the  cross*  A  huge  rock,  dangerous  to 
mariners,  stood  half  way  between  the  islet  and  the 
nesrest  shore.  Here  St  Baldred  piously  set  himself: 
when  the  rock  rising  up  at  his  nod,  approached  the  shores 
Ifte  a  boat  wafted  by  a  favouring  gale,  and  remaina 
•till  to  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of  St  Baldred'a 
tomb,  or  St.  Baldred's  boaf'.H 

Bat  a  creative  and  preservative  faculty,  to  aa  extra- 
ordinary  extent,  was  claimed  for  the  sanctified. 

The  dry  wood  of  an  altar,  where  St  Brigid,  deceived 
by  an  earthly  spouse,  had  offered  her  vows  of  celibacy, 

•  Sumbie  r.  S.  B.  1-.15  May  165e»  WiUiam  Fi«ek. 
t  jDouMan,  p.  605. 

I  ^itprium  Amctortim,  f.  xuriii.  ▼.  ap.  Jhm,  Aberdoru  t.  i. 
I  Frf>pfiuim  Saneiorvm^  f.  Iziiit  ap.  Brev,  Jberdoti,  t.  i.     St  Bidd- 
r<d*a  AnniTcnary,  <*6  Mareb,  A.D.  60a"    Mmih,  p.  8S8. 
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renewed  its  verdure  on  her  (ouch.*  St  Nathalaniu 
having  distributed  all  bis  corn  during  a  famine,  reserv- 
ed none  for  seed  in  spring :  but  directing  gravel  to  be 
scattered  over  his  cultivated  ground,  it  produced  a  re- 
markable crop  of  grain.f 

St  Gilbert,  who  was  bishop  of  Caithness  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  touching  the  tongue  of  a  dumb  man, 
restored  him  to  speecb.j:  St  Brigid  having  wounded 
her  own  head  in  falling,  anointed  two  dumb  women 
with  the  blood,  who  straightway  began  to  speak. 

The  faculties  of  the  sanctified  extended  even  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  :  and  if  the  deceased  happened 
to  be  maimed  during  \\(e,  he  was  revived  entire.     This 
most  wonderful  prerogative  indeed,  has  not  been  con- 
sidered peculiar  to  any  country  exclusively ;  and  cre- 
dulity in  its  certainty,  prevails  even  unto  the  present 
date.     A  modern  traveller  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
occupied  a  dwelling,  the  owner  of  which  had  deceased 
a  few  days  previously :  but  it  was  declared  publicly, 
^  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,^  and  he  was  carried 
about,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  who  desired  to  be 
gratified  by  the  sight.     However,  says  the  traveller, 
^*  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  will  die  again  to- 

*   Proprium  Sanctorumt  vt  sup.     Dempstrr,  Menologium  ScoUcpm,      i 

p.  a 

f  Proprium  Sanctorum,  ut  tup.  f.  xxy.  xxvi.  ap.  Brev.  Aberdon,  U  L 
''He  established  himself  at  Tullioht,  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen." 
I   Proprium  Sanctorum^  f.  Ixxxiii*  ap.  Brev,  Aherdon,  t.  i. 
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morrow"*  The  credulous  Woodrow,  in  "  April 
1729,**  was  informed  that  the  daughter  of  a  serious 
good  man,  having  died,  '*  her  father  fell  under  great 
damps  and  darkness,  as  to  her  well-being  after  her 
death,  and  betook  himself  to  prayers,  whether  by  ne- 
cessity to  quicken  himself,  I  know  not ;  but  he  was 
wrestling  in  the  room  where  the  corpse  was  lying,  and 
after  prayer,  and  much  at  liberty  in  it,  the  corpse  sat 
up  in  the  bed,  and  said  audibly  to  him,  '  Christ  is  all 
and  all  to  me,'  and  then  leaned  down  in  the  bed,  and 
was  cold  and  stiff  as  before.  The  good  man  was  much 
astonished  with  this."f  More  anciently,  St  Blaan,  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Bute,  while  passing  through  a 
town  in  the  north  of  England,  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  **  took  a  deceased  youth  by  the  hand,  and  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross,  restored  his  soul  to  his  body.'* 
— Along  with  life,  he  restored  an  eye,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  previous  to  his  decease4  St  Servanus 
revived  two  dead  children,  whom  their  mother,  '^almost 
distracted,  laid  at  his  feet."||  Having  lost  his  cook 
during  harvest,  he  commanded  St  Kentigern,  yet 
a  boy,  to  recover  him  to  life,  or  to  prepare  the  mess 
for  his  reapers  himself, — ^*  suscitat  iude  coquum  puer 

*  Lander's  Journal,  ▼.  iii.  p.  1  IS 

t  Woodrow  Analecta,  t.  vi.  p.  164L 

\  Ptoprium  Sanctorum,  C  Ixx^iL  ap.  Brev,  Aberdon,  t.  L  Anoirer- 
«vy  of  "  St  Blane^  from  whom  Dumblane  is  named/  10  Aug.  A.D. 
1000.  KeUh,  p.  23a 

I  PropriuM  Sanctorum,  f.  xiu  v.  ap.  Brev,  Aberdon,  t,  \u 
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alnius  morte  8epnltain.»-Tb6  cook  rose  from  the  dead** 
Wherefore  should  examples  be  multiplied,— St  F^ 
trick — ^revived  his  own  Dorse — *^  he  raised  forty  dead 
persons  to  life."  I ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  origin  of  these  su- 
perstitious sentiments,  or  the  belief  that  they  could  bs 
actually  effected,  in  the  imitation  of  sanctified  acts. 
Aaron  and  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  were  rivals  for  the 
creative  power ;— he  struck  the  dost,  and  it  was  con* 
verted  to  loathsome  insects.  Though  nothing  can  be 
more  explicit  than  the  narrative,  the  learned  deny  the 
conversion :  but  maintain  a  new  creation  at  the  mo- 
ment.— "  Itaqne  non  fuit  h«c  productio  natnralis  sed 
divina  creatio,  ut  cum  homo  factus  est  ex  terrae  pol- 
vere."f  But  the  soundest  physical  principles  will  not 
sanction  any  such  theory  as  new  creation.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  are  any  new  elements,  but  only  that 
the  concurrence  of  the  necessary  circumstances  ad- 
mits the  evolution  of  those  elements,  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  original  creation  of  things.  It  is 
from  combination,  not  from  creation  that  the  animated 
world  is  carried  on  by  constant  renovation,  and  will  sub* 
sist  until  the  foundations  of  the  universe  are  shaken. 

Subsequent  enthusiasts,  and  their  credulous  admirers, 
believed  in  superpatural  powers,  and  in  the  facility  of  ef- 
fecting resurgence.    They  had  seen  them  ascribed  to  the 

*  Proprium  Sanctorum,  f.  ixviii.  ap.  JBrev,  Aberdon,  t.  L 
f  Bochartus,  t.  ii.  Lib.  it.  c.  ]8, 19.  p.  577. 
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relies  of  the  sanctifiedi  whence  they  mast  have  had  less 
hesitation  in  claiming  and  admitting  them  for  them- 
selves, in  their  belief  of  roiracalons  endowments,  or  for 
those  whom  they  almost  deified*  "  And  it  came  to  pass 
8s  they  were  burying  a  man,  that  behold  they  spied  a 
band  of  men,  and  they  cast  the  man  into  the  sepulchre 
of  Elisha ;  and  when  the  man  was  let  down,  and  touch- 
ed the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  reoived  and  stood  i^xm  Ms 
fseL"*  History  records,  that  the  faculty  of  bringing 
the  dead  to  life,  was  exercised  by  St  Matthew,  and 
by  different  other  sanctified  persons :  whose  preroga- 
tiYe  was  opposed  to  the  power  of  magicians. 

It  was  from  such  examples  before  them,  that  the 
early  apostolic  missionaries,  addressing  their  discourse 
more  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  judgment  of  the 
rude  and  ignorant  people,  sought  to  operate  conversion 
to  novel  doctrines,  and  inspire  them  with  veneration. 
Such  also  served  in  this  second  stage,  perhaps,  as  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  either  aflfected  supernatu- 
ral  powers  from  occult  practices,  or  who  promoted  and 
adopted  their  belief. 

*  2  JRngM,  ch.  xiii.  ▼.  20. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

SUPERSTITIONS  RELATIVE  TO  MARRIAGE. 

§  I.  Antecedent — When  the  great  Creator  replen- 
ished  the  earth  with  animated  beings,  overspread  its 
surface,  stored  the  air,  and  filled  the  waters  with 
the  means  of  their  preservation,  his  grand  design 
would  have  been  still  imperfect,  without  an  intermin- 
able provision  for  the  reproduction  of  their  race. — 
The  presence  of  a  primitive  pair,  or  even  of  legions 
would  not  have  sufficed:  generations  after  genera- 
tions had  to  foUow.-^The  structure  of  the  animal 
frame— so  wondrous  in  contrivance — so  admirable  in 
its  reciprocal  relations,  performing  such  singular  func- 
tions— confining  within  it  such  a  marvellous  spirit,  is 
ever  exposed  to  accident — is  verging  hourly  towards 
decay. — Life  is  short  and  fleeting. — Perils  environ  its 
highest  vigour. — United  to  corporeal  substance,  per- 
manence seems  incompatible  with  etherial  nature. — 
But  while  death  is  rapacious  of  prey,  dissolution  is  the 
necessary,  the  irresistable  consequence  of  having  been 
summoned  to  existence — while  each  individual  creature 
passes  away  in  evanescence,  a  paramount  law  is  gov- 
erning this  sublunary  state,  whereby  the  species  con- 
tinues to  endure  amidst  progressive  desolation. 
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Hence  the  world  is  always  full :  and  that  profound 
shysa,  so  greedily  engolpbing  life,  seemingly  ceases  to 
yawn  for  more. 

The  brute  creation  wander  through  the  globe  in 
temporary  union,  unsupported  by  any  common  bond. 
Herds  collect  and  disperse  with  the  seasons.  Migra- 
tory flights  are  taken  from  shore  to  shore.  Insects 
avraken  with  summer.  But  man  discovers  the  benefit 
of  a  more  lasting  abode,  and  social  order :  the  sexes 
dwell  in  permanent  association — they  rear  their  pro- 
geny— they  tend  their  flocks,  or  cultivate  the  soil,  in 
seeking  the  means  of  sustenance. 

Yet  great  and  important  modifications  must  quickly 
follow.  This  first  foundation  of  tribes  and  nations— 
this  early  compact  unwitnessed,  proving  irksome  to 
either,  may  be  hastily  and  indiscreetly  sundered. 
Were  those  who  formed  it  concerned  alone,  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  might  he  small ;  but  the  social 
state,  embracing  many  members,  some  appropriate 
ordinances  must  ratify  the  bond,  or  counteract  the 
disorders  consequent  on  precipitation. 

Marriage  is  esteemed  as  a  divine  institution,  because 
a  single  pair  was  formed  for  the  enjoyments  of  para- 
dise. It  contemplated  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  to 
render  homage  to  the  Deity :  and  countless  generations 
were  promised  to  the  favourites  of  Heaven. — Thence 
the  denial  of  progeny  has  been  ever  held  a  testimony 
of  divine  displeasure. 

Where  is  it  in  the  universe  that  sterility  has  not 
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brought  calamity  with  iti  Tintation — that  it  bai  not 
been  an  endless  source  of  contumely,  reproach,  and 
vexation.  How  many  prayers  and  sacriBcea  have 
there  not  been  offered  for  a  diapensaUon  of  the  tender 
images  of  self,  to  those  thu*  afflicted — or  how  bas  the 
felicity  of  those  been  envied,  to  whom  the  preciout 
boon  was  granted.  How  ezhaustlesa  have  proved  the 
discord,  the  mortification — the  trouble  present  and  to 
come~-so  amply  generated  by  the  disappointment 

Iiet  us  cease  to  wonder  at  the  expedienta  whereby  the 
sorrowing,  or  the  weak,  or  the  credulous,  have  sought 
to  mitigate  their  evils. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  innamcrable 
ceremonioR,  for  a  religious  or  a  civil  purpose,  adopted 
by  different  tribes,  on  departing  from  the  simplicity 
attending  the  union  of  the  sexes  by  marriage  in  its 
primitive  state.  Some  have  originated  in  superstilions 
for  promoting  the  harmony  of  the  married  pair,  many 
for  ensuring  that  most  decisive  test  of  divine  approval 
— the  gift  of  progeny, — some  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  household,  while  the  relics  of  others  infer  the  snb- 
sistencc  of  what  has  been  long  obliterated  from  memory 
among  civilized  nations. 

As  the  pious  consecrated  their  union  by  oblaUoni, 
that  they  might  enjoy  a  happy  state— so  did  tfaa  cre- 
dulous strive  to  banish  the  interference  of  Satan,  of 
demons,  imps,  and  the  mystic  train,  ever  <ag«r  to 
wrest  it  from  them,  and  invade  the  aanetified  tnn- 
qoilli^  enjmned  by  Heaven.    Hoatile  to  tbe  dnntion 
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of  the  human  nic«,  their  projecta  were  to  anbaUtute 
dinetinon  for  love,  or  to  couoteract  the  divine  pleaaure, 
^4o  prerent  the  apark  of  life  from  glowing,  or  to 
blight  it  in  the  bud. 

The  Scotiab  inetitotiona  have  not  eecaped  reproba- 
tioo.  Masy  have  foand  it  strange  and  irreverent, 
that  children  might  disclaim  parental  counsel  in 
limtting  B  bond  which  involvea  all  the  comforts  and 
prospects  of  futurity— that  they  might  determine  on 
nntnal  selection,  at  a  period  when  reason  and  jud^ 
meat  are  altogether  inmaturc* 

Of  old  it  was  not  rare  for  parents  themselves  to  con- 
tract an  alliance  between  their  offspring,  rb  yet  unborn, 
Mpecially  if  death  should  have  disappointed  their  wishes 
IB  reapeet  to  others  previously  betrothed.  Also,  to  take 
a  spouse  on  trial,  was  recognised  in  Scotland — thus 
Amning  a  kind  of  tempornry  union,  to  bo  subsequent- 
ly ratified  by  indissoluble  bonds,  if  proving  grntcful  to 
both  the  parties.  Neither  was  the  marriage  of  a 
brother's  widow  unknown  here — together  with  various 
I,  repugnant  to  our  more  refined  feelings  in  tlie 
tRge-t 


*  Die  SabiUB  penultimo  di«  Augiuti  1618.  Whilk  day  ihe  honour. 
Ah  pencnagn  of  William  Master  of  Sanqiibsr,  Ursulla  Swift,  ud 
Bonird  Swlfl,  appearand,  of  •  •  •  and  dame  Marj  Crighton,  being  all 
fc«T  popilf  not  exceeding  twelve  f  cars  old,  ilk  one  of  them  accomplisiied 
4*  marriage  with  othcri,  hy  the  miniitralion  of  Mr  John  Guthrey, 
■IniNet:  wiiilk  God  bleu."  Prrlh  K.  S.  R,  Ertmtli,  ut  ivp. 
t  IW|M  la  tIu  Margariur,  e.  W.  5  fi. 
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Many  superstitious  expedients,  chiefly  eonceotrat* 
ing  in  divination,  have  subsisted   antecedent  to  the 
matrimonial  union.     Some  were  practised  in  solitude, 
amidst  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  midnight  hour  ; 
the  future  spouse  was  expected  to  check  a  thread  while 
unwinding  from  a  clue,— or  during  ceremonies  before 
a   mirror,  an  apparition    of  either  helpmate   should 
present  itself,  along  with  the  reflected  image  of  the 
querent.-^ Water  and  fire  were  resorted  to  alike  :  nuts 
were  burnt  together  or  singly :  so  that,  flaming  in  con- 
cert or  starting  apart,  an  augury  might  be  formed  of 
the  love  or  aversion  of  either  sex  subsisting  unseen. 
In  Ireland  also,  nuts  are  burnt,  and  certain  means  of 
divination   seem  to   be  sought  among   the  ashes,  as 
from  the  dislike  or  afiection  indicated  in  the  fire.* 
The  same  has  been  common   in   England,  especial- 
ly at  Hallow-even  :f  and  similar  fashions  extend  to 
modern  Greece.^     In  certain  districts  of  France,  the 
suitor  carries  two  flasks  of  wine  to  the  dwelling  of 
his  mistress,  where  he  is  received  by  all  the  members 
of  her  family.     An  omelette  is  prepared ;  but  should 
she  bring  in  a  plate  of  nuts  at  the  dessert,  this  is  the 
symbol  of  irrevocable  rejection — without  divination.} 

•  Vallancey,  of  All  Hallow  Eve :  ap.  Coll.  de  Reb.  Hib.  r.  iiL 
p.  44.9.     Brand,  v.  i.  p.  302.  Note. 

f  Hutchinson,  View  of  Northumberland,  1,  ii.  append.  p.l4i. 

\  Turnery  Tour  in  the  Levant,  p.  iii.  p.  517.  "  The  Greek  women 
will  put  apple  pips  into  the  fire,  or  candle ;  if  they  jump  it  is  a  sign  their 
friend  or  lover  remembers  them  :  the  contrary  if  they  be  quiet.** 

§  Decourtilzj  Voyages,  t.  iii.  p.  ult.     "  In  the  Undes  of  Bordeaux.*' 
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In  Scotland,  two  crosses  were  fabricated  for  either 
party,  and  laid  in  water.  The  suitor's  left  shoe  being 
cast  over  the  hoase,  afforded  a  propitious  omen  if  fall- 
ing towards  it ;  if  falling  from  it,  he  should  be  disap- 
pointed.* 

Astrology  has  ever  had  an  important  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  mankind.     Their  destinies  have  been  be- 
lieved to  be  dependent  on  the  celestial  deities  repre- 
sented by  the  orbs  of  the  firmament.     The  canon  law 
anxiously  prohibited  observance  of  the  moon  as  regul- 
ating the  period  of  marriage ;  nor  was  any  regard  to  be 
paid  to  certain  days  of  the  year  for  ceremonies.    If  the 
Lucioa  of  the  ancients  be  identified  with  Diana,  it 
was  not   unreasonable  to  court  her  care  of  the  par- 
turient, by  selecting  the  time  deemed  most  propitious. 
The  strength   of  the    ecclesiastical  interdiction  does 
not  seem  to  have  prevailed  much  in  Scotland.     Fri- 
day, which  was  consecrated  to  a  northern  divinity, 
has  been  deemed  more  favourable  for  the  union.     In 
the  southern  districts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  the  inhabitants  preferred  the  encrease  of  the 
moon  for   it.f     Auspicious  consequences  were  anti- 
cipated, in  other  parts,  from  its  celebration  at   full 
moon.     Good    fortune    depended    so    much    on    the 

*  Trifd  of  Helen  a  Wallis,  13  June  1616.  Rec,  Ork,  f.  74.  ▼.  Pro. 
Iwbly-  the  position  of  the  footstep  is  meant  as  adrancing  to,  or  receding 
from  the  house. 

*  Symson  Description  of  Galloway,  1684,  p.  95.  Barry  Parishes 
of  Kirkwall  and  St  Ola,  ap.  Stat,  Acct,  ▼.  Yii.  p.  560. 
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enoreaae  of  that  luminaiy,  that  nothing  important 
was  undertaken  during  its  wane,*  Benefit  even  ae» 
orucd  to  the  stores  provided  daring  its  enorease :  and 
its  effect  in  preserving  them  is  still  credited.f  No 
prejudice  has  been  more  firmly  ri vetted  than  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon  over  the  human  frame,  originating 
perhaps  in  some  superstition  more  andent  than  record- 
ed hy  the  earliest  history.  The  frequent  intercourse 
of  Scotland  with  the  norths  may  have  conspired  to  dis- 
seminate or  renew  the  veneration  of  a  luminary  so 
highly  venerated  there»  in  counteracting  the  more 
southern  ecclesiastical  ordinances.  *^  Non  liceat  Chris- 
tianis  tenere  traditiones  Gentilium  et  observare  et  co» 
lere  elementa,  aut  luns  aut  stellarum  cnrsus  aut 
inanem  signorum  fallaciam  pro  dorao  fiicienda,  vel 
propter  segetes,  vel  arhores  plantandas,  vel  conjugia 
socianda."j:  The  observance  of  times  so  carefully 
studied  of  old  for  superstitious  purposes,  is  at  present 
the  subject  of  precise  calculations  in  some  fidreign 
countries.  It  formed  one  of  the  most  decided  depart* 
ments  of  astrology.  Numerous  compositions,  many 
of  them  very  absurd,  and  some  containing  all  the 
rhetorical  argument  of  logic  misapplied,   testify  the 

*   Grani  Parish  of  Kirkmichael,  ap.  Stat,  Acct,  t.  ziL  p.  457. 

f  Ben  Insularum  Orchadiarum  Deacriptio,  ad  an.  1529,  in  fine, 
**  Men  heir  keepe  the  obeerrations  of  the  moon,  in  aa  iar  that  tfaaj  da 
ther  inartes  at  the  Taxin  therof,  affirming  thay  grow  in  the  bamlL" 
J/ar(es— cattle.     Grant,  ut  rap. 

\  Gratian  Decralalia,  part  il.  eausa  zztL  quait.  5. 
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p«r¥eried  literature  of  the  agw  producing  them.*  Yet 
times  are  still  respected.  How  few  will  commence  an 
andertaking  on  Saturday  I  How  seldom  are  marriages 
in  May  I  Plutarch  asks,  *^  Why  do  not  women  marry 
in  May  ?  Is  it  from  being  intermediate  between  April 
and  June — the  one  sacred  to  Venus  and  the  latter  to 

Jano?'t 

No  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  origin,  significa* 

lion,  or  use  of  the  symbols  interchanged  at  marriage, 
can    be   gleaned    from  antiquity.      Neither  can  the 
aonrees  or  the  purpose  of  several  concomitant  jocular 
easterns,  sports  and  festivities,  be  discovered.     Soom 
hold  the  ring  an  earnest  others  deem  it  a  pledge  of 
fidelity .$    It  was  put  on  the  fourth  finger,  because  the 
older  anatomists,  or  the  superficial  of  the  superstitious, 
affirmed,  that  a  vein  communicated  immediately  from 
that  organ  to  the  heart :  and  this  is  recognised  by  the 
canon  law.||     The  same  opinion,  however,  is  very  an-* 
eient ;  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  and  to  the  ear- 
lier Greeks.}    An  amatory  charm  consisted  in  draw- 
ing a  circle  with  blood  from  the  ring  finger,  on  a  wafer 

*  Mntanmck  for  the  yew  1386.  BameM^  AttrologU  Revtaureta, 
▼ar.  loe. 

f  PhUarch  QuaesC  Rom.  ap.  op.  t.  viL  p.  147. 

I  Alexander  Geniales  Dies,  lib.  it  c  19. 

I  Gratian  Decretalia,  part.  ii.  causa  xzx.  quaett  5.  Unde  et  quarto 
annulua  digito  inseritur  quia  io  eo  rena  qucdam  ut  fertur  MOguinis 
ad  cor  vsque  penreoiat. 

$  Aulut  GeUiut,  lib.  x.  c  10.     MacroHw  Saturnalia,  lib.  rii.  c  1& 
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which  was  afterwards  consecrated*     Other  ceremonieB 
having  interyened,  half  of  it  was  taken  by  the  person 
enamoured,  and  half  pulverized  was  administered  to 
the  object  of  affection,  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring 
mutual  love.*     It  was  essential  that  the  marriage  ring 
should    be   round.     Marriage   with   a  diamond   ring 
foreboded  evil :  because  the  interruption  of  the  circle 
augured   that  the  reciprocal   regard   of  the   spouses 
might  not  be  perpetual.     Hence  a  plain  and  perfect 
golden  circle  is  now  invariably  in  use :  and  it  is  con* 
sidercd  ominous  in   Scotland  ever  to  part  with  the 
marriage  ring.    A  scurrilous  author  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  denies  the  use  of  the  ring  in  Scotland, — a 
fact  scarcely  credible,  unless  it  had  been  abandoned 
temporarily  from  the  abhorrence  entertained  of  cere- 
monies   and    symbols    by    the    rigid    presbyterians. 
^^  They  christen  without  the  cross,  moarry  without  the 
ringj  receive  the  sacrament   without  reverence,   and 
bury  without  divine  service.     They  keep  no  bolydays, 
nor  acknowledge  any  saint  but  Saint  Andrew,  who, 
they  say,  got  that  honour  by  presenting  Christ  with 
an  oaten  cake  after  his  forty  days'  fast.     They  think  it 
impossible  to  lose  the  way  to  heaven  if  they  can  but 
leave  Rome  behind  them.'*f 

The  virtues  ascribed  to  a  circle  may  have  determined 

•   GriUandut  de  Sortilegiis,  quest,  iii.  §  19. 

t  Perfect  Description  of  the  People  and  Country  of  Scotland,  ap.  !?•- 
tavia,  or  the  Hollander  Displayed,  p.  62,  67. 
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some  of  the  saperstittons  regarding  the  figure  of  the 
marriage  ring.* 

The  ring  was  Bymbolical  of  union.  Hence  Queen 
Elizabeth  aaid  to  Secretary  Maitland  in  the  course  of 
a  negoeiationy  <^  I  am  maryed  alreddy  to  the  realme  of 
Englendi  when  I  wes  crownit,  with  this  ring  quhilk  I 
beir  contiiiewallie  in  taikin  thairof."f 

According  to  Moresin,  women  previously  avoided 
appearing   unveiled  for  several  days  after  marriage: 
but  in  his  time  they  had  become  bolder » for  they  shew- 
ed themaelveB  immediately.]:    Formerly  also,  in  some 
districts,  when  the  bride  went  bareheaded  to  church, 
ahe  remained  so  during  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  and 
covered  herself  ever  after.  ||     Veiling  in  marriage  has 
perplexed  the  canonists  as  much  as  the  use  of  the 
ring ;  nor.  is  the  reason  assigned  for  it  in  the  Decretalia 
satisfactory ;  namely,  that  it  is  a  token  of  constant  con- 
jugal subjection.^    TertuUian,  one  of  the  most  authori- 
tative of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  devotes  a  copious 
treatise  to  the  use  of  the  veil.lf     The  customs  of  Scot- 
land may  have  vacillated  according  to  the  religion 
professed  by  the  inhabitants.     Covering  the  head  or 

•  Fuller  Holy  State,  b.  Hi.  ch.  22. 

t  iVtey  CouncU  Reatrd,  ▼.  15591—1567,  f.  167. 

\  Jtfbrtffifittf  Pa|>«tus,  p.  114, 115. 

H  Morer  Short  Account  of  Scotland,  1670^1680. 

§  Gnuian  Decretalia,  part  ii.  cauta  xix.  quBst  5 :  Quare  fieniin» 
veUmtur  dum  inaritantur.  CauMf  xxxtii.  quint.  5:  Mulicr  debet 
velare  caput. 

^   TertuUianui  de  Virginibun  Vclandis. 

T 
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Teiliog  the  coantenanoe,  has  been  always  an  important 
part  of  tbe  rites  and  ceremonies,  civil  and  religioas,  of 
most  nations  throaghont  the  globe ;  bat  somedmea  for 
an  opposite  purpose. 

In  Scotland,  as  is  well  known,  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  a  ceremony  is  not  essential  to  validate  the 
marriage  state.  It  is  enough  that  the  parties,  free  of 
deception  and  constraint,  agree  mutually  to  accept  of 
each  other  as  partners  for  life.  All  the  rest  involves  a 
question  of  evidence  whether  they  have  done  ao.  It  is 
a  common  error  to  believe,  that  a  magistrate  may  cele- 
brate the  nuptial  rites :  that  he  is  invested  with  any 
authority  substituted  for  clerical  functions.  He  does 
no  more  than  hear  and  record  the  testimony  of  tbe 
parties  declaring  their  precise  reciprocal  relation. 

A  clergyman  repaired  to  the  more  remote  islands  at 
rare  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  mar- 
riages of  the  inhabitants.  Likewise,  itinerant  friars 
resorted  to  places  at  a  distance  from  their  monasteries, 
to  ratify  projected  or  temporary  union,  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  ecclesiastical  rites.*  The  duration  of  such 
alliances  was  indefinite.  For,  in  Shetland,  a  widow 
discovered,  after  a  man  who  had  **  come  to  vow  hir, 
and  remainit  in  houshold  be  the  space  of  ane  half  yeir 
or  thairby,'*  intended   nothing  farther.f     Festivities 

•  Detcription  of  the  Parish  of  EwU  [circ.  1726],  in  MS.  ap.  Macfar^ 
lane  Geog.  ColL,  ▼.  L  p.  509.  Pennant  Tour  and  Voyage  to  Uie 
Hebrides,  p.  80. 

f  Trial  of  Barbara  Thomaadochter,  2  Oct  1616.  Rec*  Shei,  f.  Si.  t. 
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and  formality  attended  ibe  betrothing  of  future  spouses. 
John  Lord  Maxwell  who  **  was  oontractit  io  marriage 
with  ane  slater  of  Archibald  earl  of  Angus  and  Moir- 
tonn,  hade  provydit  for  ane  bankete  to  have  been  made 
in  Dalkeith,  for  the  feasting  of  sura  nobill  and  gentle- 
men to  that  hand'faUing.**^  From  the  over-weaning 
zeal  distarbing  the  rational  faculties  of  many  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  clergyman  described  himself 
as  <*  the  wooer  come  from  Christ  the  bridegroom,  to 
invite  the  people  to  be  hand-faUed  unto  Christ  by  sub* 
scribing  the  covenant,  which  is  Christ's  contract."f 

In  the  course  of  time  many  peculiarities,  civil  and 
ecclesiaatical,  were  concomitant  on  marriage.  The  lat- 
ter generally  rendered  the  consent  of  parents  essential : 
a  pledge  was  deposited  for  performance  of  the  promise: 
the  ceremony  should  take  place  within  the  parish,  and 
only  on  certain  days :  it  should  be  attended  with  all 
regularity,  though  dispensations  for  performance  in 
private  or  on  unusual  days  might  be  allowed  on  in- 
curring a  fine :  and  promise  of  *'  marriage  under  blan- 
ket" was  not  to  he  sanctioned  by  the  church. 

The  bride  was  lifted  over  the  threshold  of  her  hus- 
band's house,  in  imitation  of  the  customs  of  the  ancients. 

^  Turritaqne  premens  frontem  matrona  corona 
Translata  vetnit  contingpere  limina  plants.** 

LucAN,  lib.  ii.  1. 358. 

*  Historie  of  King  James  the  Sext,  ad  an.  1572,  p.  ISO,  in  Sio. 
P'  98  in  4ta 
t  I'tttf  Speech  of  Mr  John  Kidd  with  annotations,  ap.  Spirit  of 
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AmoDg  the  peasantry  of  Lorraine,  it  is  said  by 
Remigiaa,  that  women  carried  the  bride  seated  on  tkmr 
arms  cromed,  or  in  the  Ternacalar  phrase  of  Scotland, 
on  the  '^king'^s  cushion,"  from  the  threshold  of  her 
house  to  the  church.  Sometimes  also  she  was  preTioosiy 
stripped,  and  clothed  in  a  shift  which  had  been  spuB, 
wove,  and  sewed  in  the  same  day.  Such  expedients 
were  designed  to  avert  the  influence  of  verses  or  inean* 
tations  devised  for  interrupting  matrimonial  felicity.* 

This  ceremony  of  carrying  the  bride  over  tbe  thres- 
hold, however,  seems  to  involve,  that  superstition 
dreading  the  abstraction  of  some  essential  virtue  by 
contact  with  the  earth.  The  acquisition,  retention,  or 
preservation  of  certain  qualities,  was  ascribed  to  in- 
terception from  the  earth  of  the  body  or  substance 
wherein  they  were  inherent.  If  reaching  it  in  its  fall, 
they  were  lost. 

It  is  yet  held  ominous  for  any  damsel  to  officiate 
frequently  as  bridesmaid  at  marriage.  Superstition 
assigns  perpetual  celibacy  as  her  lot. 

An  auspicious  fortune  was  anticipated  from  gaining 
possession  of  certain  parts  of  the  apparel  of  the  wedded 
pair,  a  struggle  sometimes  ensued,  even  in  church,  for 
the  bridegroom^s  gloves  :f  the  evening  jocularities  re- 
garding what  belonged  to  the  bride  are  too  familiar  to 
need  repetition. 

*  Remigitit  DemonoUtreia,  lib.  iii.  §  7,  9,  Id. 
f  St  Cuthben*s  Kirk  Setrion  RegiMter,  Feb.  March  \652t    Jofaoe 
•  Ramsay,  Johne  Thomsone. 
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Feasting  and  merriment  were  the  regular  conoomi- 
tants  of  marriage :  and  that  these  might  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  condition  of  the  parties,  a  voluntary 
contribntion  was  made  by  the  guests  to  defray  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  entertainment.  This  was  not  unusual  in 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland  in  the  author^s  time. 

But  these  festivals  were  produetivb  of  such  disorder 
and  licentiousness,  as  to  demand  legislative  interfere 
enoe.  Besides,  the  ascetic,  estimating  the  value  of  a 
gloomy  self-denial  of  the  pleasures  of  life  at  a  higher 
rate  than  lightening  the  heart  by  rational  indulgence^ 
cast  an  evil  eye  on  mirthful  moments.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  sometimes  had 
sufficient  reason  to  interpose.  In  the  year  1606,  a 
northern  presbytery  **  in  respect  of  the  great  abuses 
and  intollerable  abominatiounes  that  falls  out  at  the 
penny  brydellis,  speciallie  of  drnnkennes  and  murder, 
and  that  wpon  the  Lordis  day,  it  is  appointit,  that  no 
minister  within  the  presbyterie  roak  ony  manage  on 
the  Sabboth,  speciallie  during  the  continuance  of  the 
plague  in  the  countrey.^'*  Specific  ordinances  were 
passed  at  various  times,  by  the  General  Assembly,  as 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  relative  to  all 
the  concomitants  of  marriage :  and  among  others,  one 
in  1643  was  directed  to  the  abuses  at  "  Pennie  Brid« 
als."  A  public  statute  also,  in  1681,  enjoining  the 
performance  of  such  ceremonies  ^^  in  decent  and  sober 

*  Pretbyterie  Bwk  of  Aberdein,  in  MS.  I  Aug.  1606. 
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manner,^  restricted  the  nomber  of  frieDds  on  either 
ude  to  four  besides  reUtions:  and  penalties  were  de- 
nounced against  the  owners  of  houses  wherein  penny 
weddings  were  celebrated,  forcontraTention  of  the  law.* 

Independently  of  these  public  laws,  the  various 
ecclesiastical  judicatories,  from  a  period  not  long  sub- 
sequent to  the  reformation,  passed  many  specific  or- 
dinances, some  to  enforce  celebration  of  nuptials  with- 
in the  town  or  parish, — to  restrain  the  numbers  pre- 
sent,— and  to  restrict  the  expence ;  some  expressly  to 
prohibit  mirth  and  revelling :  and  as  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  the  sudden  constraint  of  wonted 
habits,  repeated  penalties  were  inflicted  for  transgres- 
sion. 

Probably  this  legislaUve  interference  led  to  the  de- 
cay and  eradication  of  several  singular  ceremonies  and 
superstitions  which  were  practised  in  contemplation  of 
the  nuptials.  Being  a  divine  institution,  the  authority 
of  the  church  interfered,  not  only  in  every  minor  point 
regarding  it,  but  in  the  most  important  matters  :  and 
perhaps  to  repress  the  impatience  of  the  female  sex,  a 
singular  restriction  was  interposed,  thus  :  "  In  respect 
that  sundrie  wemen  desyres  the  benefeit  of  mariadg  a 
little  space  efter  thair  husband's  death,  therfor  intima- 
tione  to  be  maid  the  nixt  Lord's  day,  that  non  have 
the  benefeitt  of  roariag  quhill  neir  thrie  quarteris  passe 
efter  thair  husbandis  deatbe."f 

*  Jets  of  the  General  Astembfy,  13  Feb.  1645.     Statute  1681,  c  14. 
t  St  CuthberVt  K.S.R.  15  Jan.  1646. 
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§  11.  StAseguenL — ^The  gift  of  fertility  has  been  al- 
^vays  coveted,  especially  by  the  weaker  sex,  as  the  most 
acceptable  of  celestial  dispensations*  But  sterility  has 
been  alike  the  subject  of  anxious  apprehension,  as  if 
conveying  a  token  of  the.  divine  displeasure  in  the 
penalty. 

Besides  the  new  and  endearing  sensations  so  evident- 
ly awakened  by  the  boon,  were  a  contrast  drawn  of 
the  dread,  the  jealousy,  the  pain,  and  privation  flowing 
from  the  denial,  and  all  its  consequences  duly  appre- 
ciated, ample  reason  could  be  found  to  encourage  the 
common  desire,  and  to  compassionate  the  feelings  of 
our  fellows. 

Doubtless  numerous  clandestine  mysteries  are  in 
operation  at  the  present  day,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  so 
high  a  premium.  Many  must  be  ever  veiled  in  secrecy  : 
for  the  shame  of  personal  weakness  attends  disappoint- 
ment. But  some  have  been  disclosed,  not  only  here 
but  in  other  countries,  from  the  enthusiasm,  the  folly, 
or  the  guilt  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  those  superstitions  preceding  the  nuptial 
tie  are  not  the  most  interesting :  but  those  which 
follow.  The  object  has  been  attained.  The  spouses 
enjoy  each  others  society  :  they  have  promised  a  long 
and  lasting  a£fection.  They  looked  into  futurity.  But 
subsequent  views  contemplate  a  remedy  for  the  disap- 
pointments that  might  ensue:  to  rivet  love  by  its 
pledges:  to  avert  the  dissolution  of  a  sanctified  union 
during  the  life  of  those  united — from  that  incurable 
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sterility,  on  which  the  lawR  might  interpose  to  break 
the  bond. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  matters  are  beheld  so 
gravely ;  jocular  or  satirical  sports,  levity  and  hilarity, 
are  uppermost  every  where. 

Rude  and  unseemly  customs — some  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  put  delicacy  to  the  blush,  are  practised  in  various 
countries,  and  by  the  sanction  or  the  tolerance  of  their 
religious  tenets.  Perhaps  their  votaries  support  them 
by  plausible  reasons.  Gifts  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  on  the  mornitig  succeeding  the  hymeneal  vows, 
are  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  a  particular 
denomination.  But  these  are  chiefly  the  prorince  of 
the  wealthy  to  bestow. 

There  was  pointed  out  to  the  author  lately,  a  person 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland,  who  had  fallen  into  a 
certain  degree  of  discredit  only  a  few  years  ago,  from 
declining  to  undergo  a  ceremony  not  uncommon  in 
earlier  times.  On  the  morning  after  marriage,  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  or  perhaps  females  were  the 
principal  participators,  assembled  along  with  the  new 
married  pair.  '  A  basket  was  transmitted  among  them, 
and  gradually  filled  with  stones,  until  reaching  the 
bridegroom,  when  it  was  suspended  from  his  neck. 
Then  receiring  some  additional  load,  his  aflectionate 
help-mate,  to  testify  her  sense  of  the  caresses  he  had 
lavished  on  her,  cut  the  cord  and  relieved  him  of  this 
oppressive  burden.*     Such  has  been  the  later  practice ; 

•  Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotland,  1 769,  p.  1 87.     Smithj  Parish  of  Galston, 
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wfaoDce  those  deoliniDg  to  suboiit,  awaken  satpioionB 
that  their  love  has  already  cooled:  that  they  had 
insiiiiiated  themaelvee  into  affectione  which  they  did 
not  requite :  and  66  they  are  held  unworthy  of  puhlio 
esteeiKK  Bat  it  may  be  asoertainedi  perhaps,  from 
earlier  obaervers,  that  this,  a  ceremony  so  obeoare,  so 
umple  in  its  parposes,  truly  pertains  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  preceding  section,-— a  public  testimony  that 
the  husband  had  escaped  the  stratagems  devised  against 
matrimonial  felicity,  by  the  malevolent  proselytes  of 
Satan.* 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method  of  obtaining  the 
coveted  dispensation  among  the  devout,  was  undoubt- 
edly prayer  and  supplication :  and  resorting  to  places 
under  the  patron^e  of  the  sanctified,  must  have  been 
thence  the  most  common  of  all  expedients.  In  the 
parish  of  Comrie,  a  well  dedicated  to  St  Fillan  is 
frequented,  from  the  reported  efficacy  of  its  waters  in 
promoting  this  evidence  of  favour  from  Heaven.f  The 
like  was  sought  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  copious  draughts 
of  a  well  dedicated  to  St  Maughold,  while  the  votary 
sat  in  the  chair  of  the  venerated  guardian.'^:^ 

ap.  Stat.  Acct.  ▼.  iL  p.  80.  This  ceremony,  vernacularly  called  creeling, 
ia  and,  by  the  latter,  to  be  postponed  until  the  second  day  after,  proba- 
bly meaning  the  tecond  day  of  the  marriage. 

*  Ramsay  Foemsy  Note  to  Supplementary  Canto,  Christ's  Kirk  on 
the  Green,  [1718]  v.  i.  p.  125.     Edit.  1721,  in  4to. 

t  Saxler,  Parish  of  Comrie,  ap. :  Stat.  Acct.  ▼.  xi.  p.  181. 

\  Sacheverelit  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  11.  Waidron  is  silent 
OD  this,  though  devoting  much  notice  to  other  superstitions. 
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In  the  earliest  yean  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  ii 
written,  that  *'  in  the  Isle  of  May,  there  was  a  mon- 
astery anciently,  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  in  honour 
of  God  and  his  martyred  siunts,  which  the  wars  of  the 
English  destroyed.  But  there  still  remains  a  church, 
daily  frequented  by  the  people  on  account  of  its  mar- 
vellous virtues, — whither  women  who  resort  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  oflbpring  are  not  disappointed.^* 

But  the  encouragement  there  given  to  devout  pil- 
grimages, as  a  token  of  piety  at  that  sera,  was  the 
subject  of  ridicule  and  reprehension  at  another,  both 
here  and  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  In  illustration 
of  the  decaying  revenues  of  the  church,  it  is  remarked, 
that  the  annual  income  of  one  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  did  not  then  exceed  L.20.  Yet  *'  in  time  of  super- 
stition, the  said  living  is  said  to  have  been  worth  about 
two  hundred  pound  per  annum,  by  reason  of  a  gang 
of  silly  women  with  child,  to  the  image  of  our  Lady 
of  Steining  in  that  church,  they  did  trot  with  many 
rich  offerings,  being  persuaded  that  she  could  give 
them  easie  labours :— -other  churches  had  their  working 
saints,  that  relieved  their  parsons :  as  one  that  could 
make  barren  women  fruitfuU,  etc."f 

Some  striking  analogies  could  be  shewn  between 
the  attributes  of  the  Juno  Lucina  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  after  her  celebrity  spread  from  the 

*  Proprium  Sancioruntf  f.  IxiL  ▼.  ap. :  Brev.  Aberdon,  t.  i. 
f  PagUt  Heresiagmphy,  p.  84^  85. 
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Holy  Land  to  tbe  Christian  countries  of  Europe.  It 
18  not  improbablei  that  the  alleged  sterility  of  the 
Orcadian  females,  already  alluded  to,  as  productive  of 
dangers,  might  induce  those  propitiatory  visits  to  the 
church  of  Dairsay,  in  hopes  of  progeny,  as  well  as  of 
safety.*  Long  ago  it  was  observed,  that  greater  hon- 
our was  paid  to  the  mother  of  Christ  than  to  the 
Deity. 

The  antidotes  to  sterility  in  different  countries  are 
of  the  most  opposite  character, — medical  or  super- 
stitions.  Some  speak  of  nngents,  some  of  potions, 
some  of  lotions.  Modern  travellers  tell  us  of  women 
in  one  country  leaping  over  a  sword  laid  on  the 
ground  :f  which  is  assuredly  for  averting  demoniac 
influence :  and  of  those  in  another  gliding  down  cer- 
tain large  stones,  after  a  fashion  very  inconvenient, 
and  somewhat  perilous :  yet  confidently  believed  as  of 
sovereign  virtue.^: 

We  are  prone  to  treat  such  things  with  levity — to 
render  their  credulous  votaries  the  subject  of  mirth 
and  derision.  But  could  we  participate,  however 
slightly,  in  the  feelings  of  the  husband,  beholding  his 
possessions  about  to  fall  to  some  distant  heir, — perhaps 

*  Ben,  tU  sup.  No.  17.  Daiksay. 

f  Light,  Travels  in  Egypt,  p.  40.  Praotised  at  a  village  on  the  river 
KUe. 

\  BramMerit  Letters  of  a  Prussian  Traveller,  v.  ii.  p.  74.  Laurejit, 
Reeollections  of  a  Classical  Tour,  p.  92.  Hohhoute  Journey,  Let  20. 
V.  i.  p.  Slih     Practised- at  Athens. 
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an  objoMCt  of  aTenioD»-*-for  irho  loves  the  soccesBor, 
not  his  descendant,  forced  upon  him :— or  o6ald  we 
witness  the  distress  of  the  tender  spouse,  whose  sensi- 
bilities anre  wounded  hj  the  sundering  tie  of  affeetiiooy 
from  disappointment  of  its  pledges — we  shall  cease  to 
smile  on  their  sorrows. 

Has  any  hour  been  hailed  as  more  auspicious  than 
that,  where  progeny  was  promised  to  console  the  parents. 

The  gay  and  thoughtless  feel  little  for  their  fellows. 
They  expose  their  foibles,  not  oA  a  beacon  to  warn 
others,  but  to  invoke  censure,  or  to  render  them  ridicu- 
lous to  the  world.  If  the  afflicted,  in  their  earnestness 
for  consolation,  betray  their  weakness,  by  stepping 
aside  from  that  path  which  the  prosperous  tread  with 
firm  footstep— should  it  merit  scorn?  The  specula- 
tions of  the  profound  philosopher,  contemplate  with 
awe  and  admiration,  the  grand  design  which  provides 
for  the  perpetuity  of  animated  nature,  amidst  the 
transience  of  perishable  life.  He  views  with  wonder, 
that  simplicity  which,  directed  to  personal  indulgence, 
can  opeTHte  so  vast  an  object. 

The  ecclesiastical  law  sanctions  marriage  by  the  fe- 
male sex,  as  only  for  the  sake  of  progeny,  "  Partus 
foeminarum  est  eis  sola  causa  nubendi  :'^  and  <*  no 
wonder,^  says  the  commentary,  "  if  the  devil  thought 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  violated,  when  people  saw 
her  progeny  without  it, — progeny  being  the  premium 
of  marriage."* 

*   Gratian  Decretalia,  part  ii.  causa  izzii.  quaest  2. 
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We  read   that  Vanora,  the  qaeen  of  Arihor,  was 
broagbt  hither  a  captive,  after  a  bloody  encoanter 
between  oar  progenitors  and  their  soathem  enemies,  in 
the  sixth  century  :  and  that  she  remained  in  Scotland 
until  her  decease.    Among  other  sepulchres  at  Meigle, 
in  the  county  of  Angus,  that  protecting  her  remains, 
was  the  most  distinguished  by  ornaments,  in  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     But  according  to 
the  superstitious  apprehensions  of  the  females  there, 
those  treading  on  it,  should  remain  ever  sterile,  like 
Vanora  herself.    Hector  Boethius  offers  bis  own  tes- 
timony, that  it  was  shunned  as  a  pestilential  spot — 
that  none  would  willingly  gaze  on  it : — ^and  that  this 
was  a  prejudice  instilled  in  their  daughters  by  the  mo- 
thers of  that  sera.* 

Marriage  being  considered  a  divine  institution,  all 
its  ceremonies  and  purposes  came  under  the  cogniz- 
ance of  the  church.— Were  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
too  feeble  to  enforce  their  observance,  or  repel  resist- 
ance, the  aid  of  the  civil  power  was  summoned.— Ne- 
cromantic agency,  contemplative  of  marriage,  was  for- 
bid, under  pain  of  excommunication,  by  John,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  about  the  year  1217  :  and  his  ordinances, 

*  BoethiuMf  Scotonim  HutoriOf  Lib.  iz.  p.  165.  The  passage  is  ren- 
dered thus  by  Bellenden :  "  In  Meigle,  a  town  of  Angus,  ten  mile  fra 
Dundee  ar  mony  ancient  sepulturis,  had  in  grit  reverence  of  pepill,  and 
cspeciallie  the  sepulture  of  Vanora,  as  the  title  tharapon  schawis. — All 
women  that  strampis  on  this  sepulture,  sail  be  ay  barrant,  but  ony  frute 
of  thair  wambe,  as  Ouanora  was.** 
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which  comprehended  a  denunciation  agmnst  conceal- 
ment of  impediments  to  marriage^  were  ratified  by  the 
papal  see.* 

If  sorcerers  were  disposed  to  counteract  the  will  of 
nature,  they  could  employ  the  simplest,  yet  most  effi- 
cient means.  They  had  only  to  cast  one  or  many 
knots,  on  any  cord,  after  a  special  fashion.  Thence- 
forward, the  virtuous,  tender,  and  anxious  couple^ 
would  be  deprived  of  all  hope  of  progeny.  Complaints 
of  this  malicious  mischief  were  not  likely  to  divulge  it, 
— however  impatiently  borne, — while  its  perpetration 
might  become  the  subject  of  wicked  exultation.f 

Were  the  instrument  of  the  spell  unattainable : 
should  it  have  been  lost,  or  siezed  and  abstracted,  the 
case  exceeded  human  remedy. 

In  the  year  1705,  two  persons  in  Scotland  were 
sentenced  to  capital  punishment,  for  stealing  such  a 
charm,  **  consisting  of  certain  knots,  cast  by  a  woman,^ 
— as  a  mischievous  device  against  Spalding  of  Ashin- 
tilly.t 

Lately,  it  was  observed  in  the  parish  of  Logierait,  in 
Perthshire,  that  by  a  precaution  evidently  derived  from 
apprehension  of  a  similar  charm,  immediately  preceding 
marriage,  *^  every  knot  about  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
garters,  shoe  strings,  strings  of  petticoats,  etc.  is  care- 

•  Labbei,  Concilta,  t.  xi.  part  i.  coL  863.   Part  it.  col.  1460    Synod  : 
Baioceansis,  c.  72.  A.D.  1300. 
t  Trial  of  Helen  a  Wallis,  13  June  1616.     Rec.  Ork.  f.  74w  ▼. 
t  Trial  of  George  and  Lachlan  Ratray,  1 705,  vi  mp. 
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fully  loosened.  Then  tbe  bridegroom  retired  with 
some  yoang  meiii  to  tie  the  loosened  knots*  while  the 
bride,  accompanied  by  some  of  her  own  sex,  did  the 
like  to  adjust  the  disorder  of  her  dress.  Next,  the 
whole  company  quitting  the  church,  environed  it  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  sun."* 

Before  illustrating  the  peculiar  theories  entertained 
of  tbe  efficacy  of  such  charms,  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
to  recollection,  that  contact  of  the  sorcerer  was  not 
essential  for  operating  evil.  Direfal  consequences  were 
alleged  by  one  against  a  sorceress,  from  a  blow  *'on 
the  back,  betwixt  the  shoulders."f  But  the  mischief 
might  be  as  readily  cured ;  for  after  having  been  ac- 
complisbed  by  actual  contact  also,  when  the  sufferer 
complained  and  accused  the  aggressor  *'  to  the  kirk, 
he  was  restoiret  to  his  health  and  strenth  of  bodie 
agane."t 

The  same  Scotish  author,  John  Ben,  who  has  been 
recently  quoted,  speaks  of  an  extraordinary  phenome- 
non,—-the  temporary  obliteration  of  certain  parts  of 
the  human  organization,  and  their  recovery. — <^  In 
Dairsay,"  he  says,  *'  it  is  pretended  that  the  eye-brows 
are  abstracted  sometimes  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
restored."  II  Even  at  the  present  day,  when  a  limb  is 
affected  by  paralysis,  it  is  often  suspected  in  Shetland, 

*  Sitset,  Parish  of  Logierait,  ap.  Stat,  Acct.  ▼.  ▼.  p.  83. 

t  Trial  of  Katherine  Greive,  alias  Miller,  29  May  1633.     Rgc.  Ork. 

t  Trial  of  Barbara  Thomasdoehter,  2  Oct.  1616.     Rec,  Sh<t. 

I  Befif  No.  17.  ut.  tup,     Dairtay. 
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to  reeult  from  the  touch  of  OTil  spirilB;  *^or  thai  the 
aocuid  limb  has  been  abstracted,  and  an  ineennble  man 
of  matter  substituted  in  its  (dace/'* 

It  will  thence  appear  less  extraordinarj'^  that  in  the 
year  1590,  two  female  delinquents  were  sent^iced  to 
capital  punishment,  for  actual  mutilation  of  the  human 
frame,  by  sorcery .f    The  inqnisitiye  reader  may  con- 
sult tlie  brief  and  obscure  notices  of  the  fact,  in  the 
original  record,  provided  he  has  any  curiosity  to  be 
satisfied ; — ^not  neglecting  the  works  of  Sprenger  and 
Remigius.^     From  these  he  will  discover,  that  the  in- 
dictment must  have  been  framed  on  the  authority  of 
the  former,  or  perhaps  on  that  of  Codronchu8.||     But 
the  framer  seems  to  have  overlooked^  that  both,  althoi^^b 
specifying  the  evil  and  its  remedy,  from  iactSy  deem  its 
subsistence  illusive, — not  real.    The  combat  between 
truth  and  fiction,  has  been  always  very  ardent. — Their 
argument  is  not  far  different  in  its  scope,  from  assum- 
ing, that  if  one  believing  he  had  lost  his  ear,  could  not 
be  sensible  of  finding  it  when  he  put  hia  hand  to  his 
head. 

When  treating  of  philtres,  the  pocuham  amaUmum^ 
and   the  poculum  adii^  have  come  under  discussion. 

*  Hibberif  l^eUand  Itknds,  p.  431. 

f  Trial  of  Jonett  Grant,  alias  Gradock,  and  Jonett  Clark,  alias  Spal- 
ding, 17  Aug.  1590.     Rec,  Just* 

^  Sprenger,  MaU^us  Maleficarum,  part  ii.  qtuett  i.  c.  7.  p.  266^  398. 
Remigiua  Demonolatreia,  Lib.  ii.  c.  d.  §  li.  JSodinuSf  Demonomaniai 
Lib.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  113. 

H   Codronchus,  de  Morbis  Veneficis,  Lib.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  140. 
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iDdependently  of  these  occult  ministrations,  lore  could 
be  inspired  by  sorcerers,  and  magical  arts  employ- 
ed, without  ostensible  ingredients,  to  excite  aver- 
sion for  disappointing  the  sanctified  purpose  of  the 
hymeneal  bond.  Helene  Isbnster  was  charged  with 
inducing  one  to  marry  her  daughter,  by  "  witchcraft 
and  devilrie,  against  bis  will,  hating  liir  quhen  schoe 
was  oat  of  his  sight :  but  how  soone  he  saw  her,  he 
was  forcit  to  love  hir  out  of  all  measure."  On  the 
other  hand,  says  a  witch  to  a  widow,  '*  Tell  me  if  you 
have  a  mynd  to  have  Harie  Bellendyne,  to  be  your 
husband,  I  will  gave  you  a  gras,  which  being  vsit  at 
my  directioun,  it  will  cause  him  to  have  no  other  wo- 
man but  you.''*  Another  was  accused  of  inducing  a 
man  by  sorcery,  to  desert  the  daughter  of  Mans  Mac- 
kinning,  to  whom  he  had  promised  marriage,  and  to 
marry  her  own  daughter.  Aversion  was  inspired  on 
the  part  of  the  femalcf  To  remedy  the  alternate  love 
and  aversion  of  the  first  couple,  wherein  the  wife  also 
partook  of  the  latter,  the  man  got  a  cake  to  be  put  un- 
der his  left  arm,  betwixt  his  shirt  and  his  skin,  observ- 
mg  silence,  until  the  nuptial  couch  was  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  the  mystical  cake  withdrawn.^: 

It  does  not  appear  whether  any  portion  of  the  cake 
was  to  be  consumed  ;  but  as  the  evil  might  be  inflicted 
by  means  of  sustenance,  such  as  an  herb,  according  to 

•  Trial  of  Katberein  Craigie,  16  June  1640.  Bee.  Ork,  f.  92.  t. 
t  Trial  of  Barbara  Thomasdochter,  2  Oct  1616.  Rec.  SheL  f.  34.  y. 
I  Trial  of  Helene  Isbuster,  13  Aug.  1635.     Rec,  Ork,  f.  97.  tr. 

U 
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Remigius ;  and  as  an  inland  African  tribe  abstain  (roa 
certain  food  on  that  account,  so  might  the  care  be  «p- 
erated  by  a  similar  medium.* 

Assuredly,  some  preference  was  given  to  the  fodlkj 
of  exercising  mystical  expedients.  Casting  knots,  be- 
ing of  all  others  the  readiest  means  of  mischief,  vrooU 
be  a  sufficient  recommendation  :  Nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  question  its  frequent  practice  in  many  parts  ef 
Europe. — It  is  not  long  since  the  highland  sorcerer  en- 
deavoured to  wreak  his  malevolence,  through  the  me- 
dium of  three  threads  of  different  colours :  and  as  if 
the  precepts  of  Virgil  had  descended  in  Gaelic,  he  cast 
three  knots  on  each,  accompanied  by  as  many  impreca- 
tions.f 

Necte  tribus  nodis,  temos  Amarylli  colores, 
Necte  Amarylli  modo  et  Veneris  die  vincula  necto. 

Virgil,  Bug.  Edo^.  viit. 

Contrary  to  the  more  recondite  exercise  of  the  magical 
art,  no  consummate  skill  seems  to  have  been  indispen- 
sible  for  casting  knots  efficiently.  Yet  Bodio,  who 
takes  special  cognizance  of  the  subject,  observes,  that 
while  at  Pictou,  in  the  year  1567,  his  hostess  '*  being 
well  skilled  in  the  matter,  explained  to  him  that  there 
were  above  fifty  modes  of  casting  the  knot,  so  as  to 
affect  either  spouse :  that  it  might  be  devised,  so  as  to 

*  Thompson,  TraTela,  t.  i.  p.  188.  The  Bechuanas  believe,  "that 
none  who  eat  the  kidneys  of  the  ox,  will  have  any  offspring.  On  this 
account,  no  one  except  the  aged,  will  taste  them.** 

f   Pfnnani,  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  238. 
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'^^  opeiate  for  a  day,  for  a  year,— for  ever/'*     The  French 

ft  V  • 

*^  most  have  been  the  most  mischievoas  of  mortals.    Some 
one  was  sentenced  by  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  to 
^^''  be  bamt  alive  in  the  year  1718,  for  having  spread  de* 
-'  solatioQ  through  a  whole  family,  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  knotting  cord8.f 

IKsease  or  injury  were  attempted  by  means  of  knots, 
— ^health   and  safety  were   under  their  influence.     A 
man  was    utterly  ruined  by  nine  knots    cast  on  a 
blue  thread,  and  given  to  his  sister,  in  some  of  the 
Orkney  Islands.):     There  are  allusions  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  Satan,  that  a  knot  might  be  loosened,  whereby 
one  should  regain  his  health.  ||     A  suspected  witch, 
brought  to  the  stake  at  St  Andrew's,  in  the  year  1572, 
^^was  accused  of  mony  horribill  thingis,  which  scho 
denyed:  albeit,  they  wer  sufficiently  proven."     None 
are  specified ;  nor  is  it  said  that  the  usual  search  of  in- 
quisitors after  the  Satanic  mark,  was  successful.     But 
under  ber  clothes,   there   was  discovered  ^*a  white 
claith,   like  a  collore  craig,   with  stringis;  whereon 
was  many  knottis  vpon  the  stringis  of  the  said  collore 
craig,  which  was  tacken  from  her,  sore  against  her 
will,  for  belyke  scho  thought,  scho  suld  not  have  died, 
that  being  vpon  her — for  scho  said  when  it  was  tacken 
from  her,  *  Now  I  have  no  hope  of  myself.'  "$ 

*  Bodinut,  Lib.  iL  c  i.  p.  111. 

t  Gannet  Histoire  de  la  Magie  en  France,  p.  256. 

I  Trial  of  Helen  Isbnster,  13  Aug.  1635.     Ree.  Ork.  t  97.  v. 

I  Trial  of  Marioun  Peebles,  1644^  ap.  Bibbert,  p.  599,  ut  tup* 

i  Bannatyne  Journal,  p.  339. 
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CastiDg  knotn,  besides,  could  controui  tbe  eiemeots. 
The  winds  could  be  bound  up,  or  tempests  sent  forth 
to  rage,  on  loosening  tfaein. — Animals  were  not  ex- 
empt from  their  influence.  In  tbe  year  1700,  a  charmer 
in  Shetland,  by  casting  a  knot,  accompanied  with  some 
words,  induced  an  eagle  to  drop  its  prey,  which  was 
saved  by  a  boat  sent  out  on  purpose  from  Scalloiray.* 

This  practice  has  extended  throughout  Europe,  to  the 
eastern  nations,  or  it  may  have  been  disseminated  by 
an  opposite  progression.      It  subsists  in  Greece,    in 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Turkish  empire.     In  the  isle  of  Tine,  great  faith  is 
reposed  in  the  charm.f     On  the  continent,  should  the 
marriage  of  some  successful  rival  follow,   the  disap- 
pointed suitor  "  ties  the  locks  of  his  hmr,  with  a  cer- 
tain form  of  words,  while  every  knot  protracts  tbe 
spelL'^ — ^Not  long  since,  a  Turk  was  known  to  cross 
the  Bosphorus,  in  quest  of  a  celebrated  dervise,  from 
tbe  benefit  of  whose  counsel  he  expected  relief.^ 

Superstitious  notions  have  been  attached  to  knots  in 
general,  for  reasons  now  inexplicable.  On  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Gordian  knot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  tbe 
destinies  of  man  depended.  |i     From  this,  at  so  ancient 

*  Brandy  Description  of  Orkney,  p.  117. 

f  Zallony,  Voyage,  p.  164. 

\  Hobhouse,  Journey,  Letter  xxxii.  v.  8.  p.  528.  Thornton,  Present 
Stato  of  Turkey,  p.  27a 

II  Jv^in,  Lib.  xi.  c.  7.  QuintuM  Curlius,  Lib.  iii.  c.  1.  Arrian,  Lib. 
ii.  c.  3. 
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a  period  of  history,  cords  orDameDted  by  a  namber  of 
knots,  were  forbid  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  deceased 
persons,  or  on  the  bier,  in  the  seventeenth  century.* 
At  present,  the  divinations  of  the  Persian  gipsies,  are 
given  by  mattering,  on  the  fortune  of  the  querent,  over 
the  leaves  of  some  European  volume,  and  ^^a  piece  of 
worsted,  knotted  more  or  less,^'  in  proportion,  as  ap- 
pears, to  the  obstacles  which  shall  interrupt  its  course.f 

Therefore  casting  knots  has  involved  various  mysti- 
cal purposes*  Some  credulous  author  carries  his  spe* 
culations  on  this  subject  to  the  days  of  Zoroaster,  the 
reputed  cotemporary  of  Noah.  Knowledge  of  it  was 
familiar  to  the  ancients,  and  probably  it  was  viewed 
with  as  much  apprehension  by  them  as  by  their  pos- 
terity.^ 

Zosimus  relates,  that  the  Emperor  Honorius  having 

married  his  empress  previous  to  the  age  of  adolescence, 
Serena,  his  mother,  obtained  from  some  skilful  woman 
a  charm  on  the  spouses,  which  she  v^s  as  earnest  to 
dissolve  when  he  married  her  sister  Hermatia.  || 

The  true  hve  knot  and  marriage  knot  have  some 
mysterious  etyraoI<^y,   such  as  hitherto  unexplained 

*  Thiers,  U  iv.  p.  273,  referring  to  an  injunction  to  the  parish  officer 
of  Fernum  io  1612.     See  also  t.  i.  p.  324. 

f  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  Travels,  ▼.  ii.  p.  529. 

\  Pliny  Hist  Nat  lib.  zxviii.  c.  4^  "  DeBgiquidem  diris  iropreca- 
tionibus  nemo  non  metuit.  Ilinc  Leonti  apud  Graxos:  Catulli  apud 
nos,  proximique  Virgilii  incantamen  forma  amatoria  imitatio." 

y    Zoiimui  Novae  Historian,  lib.  ▼.  p.  333.   Oxon :   1679,  in  8vo. 
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satisikctorily :  and  probably  the  distribution  of  bride's 
favours  in  knots  is  in  relation  to  it  Hickes  views  the 
true  love  knot  as  a  symbol  of  indissoluble  friend8hi|iy 
love,  and  fidelity :  and  thence  he  derives  its  name  from 
words  significant  of  its  purpose.  But  this  etjrmology 
is  questionable.  The  same  author  adds,  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  north  to  carry  home,  from  nuptials  so- 
lemnly celebrated,  the  head  dress  presented  to  the 
bride,  curiously  interwoven  in  circles  and  knots,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  indissoluble  fidelity  of  the  spouses.* 
More  probably  the  formation  and  distribution  or  sola- 
.  tion,  were  originally  connected  with  charms  which 
might  impair  matrimonial  felicity.  Was  their  absence 
inferred  with  the  removal  of  knots  as  gifted  ? 

The  number  of  knots  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
uniform. 

But  the  charms  devised  for  sterility  sometimes  pro- 
duced very  singular  ciFects,  were  the  credulous  to 
be  credited.  One  of  the  authors,  reposing  the 
greatest  confidence  in  magical  powers,  expresses  his 
admiration,  and  not  without  reason,  of  a  woman 
covered  with  as  many  tumours  as  should  have  be- 
come  children,  had  it  not  been  for  subsistence  of  the 

spell  I 

The  medium  of  perfecting  such  spells  is  not  specifi- 
cally described  either  here  or  in  many  other  instances. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  frequent  disgust,  innum- 

*  Hicket  Thesaurus,  part.  Hi.  Gram.  Island  Rud.  p.  4v 
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erable  and  serioas  iocoaveniences,  followed  tbe  irregu- 
lar marriages  entered  into  in  Ireland.  The  wives, 
dismissed  by  their  husbands,  jealous  of  others  sup- 
planting them,  resorted  to  the  aid  of  those  skilled  in 
necromantic  arts,  for  depriving  the  spouses  of  the  hope 
of  posterity.* 

$  III.  Remedies. — To  avert  this  magical  influence, 
tending  so  cruelly  to  disturb  the  felicity  of  the  conju- 
gal state,  and  to  obviate  an  evil  whose  subsistence  might 
lead  straightway  to  its  dissolution,  various  counter- 
agents  or  antidotes,  either  religious  or  superstitious, 
have  been  employed.  Some,  of  which  the  simple  de- 
scription is  precluded,  are  of  the  most  ludicrous  nature; 
others  are  most  serious,  and  intermingled  with  true  de- 
votion. Indeed,  in  many  views,  the  calamity  was  so 
great,  its  subsistence  led  to  such  disquiet  and  peril, 
that  the  pious  cannot  be  reprehended  for  solicitude  to 
preserve  their  peace.  Examples  are  not  wanting  in 
all  countries,  illustrating  practically  the  misfortune 
concomitant  on  similar  evils,  when  taken  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  laws,  and  thereby  betraying  the  se- 
crets of  mankind. 

Torreblanca,  a  Spanish  lawyer,  lays  down  several 
precise  distinctions  to  ascertain  whether  the  spell  ori- 
ginates  in   nature,   or   comes  of  the  devilf    Bodin 

*  Camden,  v.  iv.  p.  4*69.  from  Good. 
f   Torreblanca  Epitome  Delictonirr, 
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considers  the  whole  purely  a  contriyanee  of  Satan  to 
which  the  wicked  blindly  lend  their  aid.  Grillaadu, 
in  treating  of  the  civil  consequences,  seems  to  ascribe 
it  to  human  faculties.*  Thomas  Acquiuas  denies  it  to 
be  within  the  power  of  mortals,  because  sorcery  is  the 
work  of  demons :  thence  dissolution  of  marriage  ought 
not  to  follow,  because  no  spell  can  be  perpetual-f 
But  neither  did  he  nor  others,  comprehending  our 
own  countrymen,  entertain  any  doubt  of  such  a  spell 
subsisting. 

**  Knotting  so  manie  knots  and  such  like  things 
which  men  uses  to  practise  in  their  merrinesse,'']:  as 
well  the  subject  of  maleyolent  sport  as  wickedness, 
was  BO  much  dreaded,  and  its  power  so  great,  by  fram- 
ing the  charm  during  celebration  of  the  nuptial  rites, 
that,  to  elude  observation,  the  priest  has  been  sum- 
moned for  their  performance  secretly,  or  before  break 
of  day.  II 

Evidently  the  practice  of  loosening  all  the  knots 
about  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  as  in  the  parish  of 
Logierait ;  or  tossing  the  slipper  as  an  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  incantation ;  is  founded  in  precautions  to  de- 
feat the  malice  of  sorcerers.  In  other  parts  of  Scotland 
the  bridegroom  has  sought  protection  by  standing  with 

*   Grillandus  de  SortilegiiSf  c.  vi.  §  15. 
f  Aquinas  Summa  Theologica,  p.  iU.  supp.  q.  58.  §  1. 
\  King  James  Dtemonologie,  p.  12. 

II  Massi  rimposture  et  tromperie  des  Diables^^Devius  et  Sorciers, 
f.  40.     JBoissardus  de  Divinatione,  c.  iv.  p.  44k 
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ibe  latchet  of  hbsboe  looee  and  a  coin  ander  his  foot»* 
probably  for  interception  from  the  earth.     Some  dark 
soperstition  regarding  the  permanence  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  human  race,  has  hirked  under  loosening 
the  latchet  of  the  shoe*     By  the  Mosaic  institutions,  if 
the  brother  of  one  deceased,  refused  to  marry  his  wi- 
dowed aiater-in-law,  she  was  enjoined  to  ^^  loose  his 
shoe  from  off  his  foot  and  spit  in  his  face^  in  pub)ic,f 
part  of  which  formality  yet  subsists,  and  then  she  is 
free  of  all  obligation  to  become  his  wife.     Leo  of  Mo« 
dena  obaerves,  that  it  was  not  uncommon  among  the 
German  Jews,  for  many  fathers  to  exact  an  obligation 
of  the  husband's  brothers,  at  the  date  of  the  marriage, 
that  their  daughters  should  be  released  on  the  decease 
oF  their  husband,  without  any  compensation  exacted,  as 
had  been  frequent.     On  the  refusal  of  the  brother-in- 
law  to  marry  the  widow,  she  stoops  down,  loosens  and 
takes  off  his  shoe,  and  throwing  it  on  the  ground,  spits 
before  him4     The  shoe  was  a  symbol  of  barter  or  re- 
demption, among  the  Jews :  it  formed  a  principal  in- 
gredient of  some  of  their  ceremonies.  || 

Thiers  considers  it  vain  to  put  salt  in  the  pockets, 
or  marked  coins  in  the  shoes,  before  going  to  church, 
for  celebration  of  marriage.  He  speaks  of  the  spouses 
striking  the  head  or  the  soles  of  the  feet,  during  the 

•  Pennant  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769,  p.  187.     Voyage  to  the   He- 
brides, 1772,  p.  232. 
f  Deuteronon^,  ch.  xzt.  v.  9. 
f  Leo  of  Modena,  History  of  the  Jews,  p.  iy.  ch.  7. 
li   Ruth,  ch.  ir.  v.  7,  a 
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nuptial  ceremony :  and  of  their  interchanging  a  gold 
or  silver  ring,  so  that  the  former  remains  with  the 
wife,  and  the  latter  with  the  husband** 

Marriage  was  celebrated  before  the  day  broke,  to 
elude  the  observation  of  the  malevolent.     Kiempfer,  a 
Dutch  physician,  remarks,  that  when  an  alliance  ia 
about  to  be  formed  between  two  families  of  distinction 
at  the  Russian  court,  the  presence  of  a  sorceresa  ia 
engaged  at  their  nuptials,  to  protect  the  spouses  by 
counter  agents.     The  emperor  and  the  Greek  patriareh 
were  alike  converts,  he  says,  to  the  superstition.     Si- 
milar precautions  were  taken   at  Macassar,  and   in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  where  the  sexes  reciprocally 
cast  the  spell.     Likewise,  in  the  Armenian  Church  in 
Ispahan,  he  saw  a  man  muttering  while  cutting  a  long* 
rod   in  pieces>  by  order  of  persons  betrothed,  that 
they  might  escape  its  inflnenccf    An  older  traveller 
in  a  different  eastern  quarter,  affirms,  that  in  Zante 
the  bridegroom,  entering  the  church,  stuck  his  dagger 
in  the  door  as  an  antidote  to  enchantment,  for  it  was 
very  common  to  bewitch  the  betrothed.]:     Galen,  the 
ancient  physician,  proposes  to  cure  the  afflicted,  by 
anointing  the  body  with  ravens'  gall,  mixed  with  oil  of 
sesamum*}     Sprenger  simply  advises  making  friends 

•   Thiers,  u  I  liv.  z.  §  7.  p.  504,  518. 

f  Zietmj^er  Amaenitates  Exotica,  p.  iii :   Relatio  16.  p.  653 — 5. 
}  Sandtfi  Relation  of  a  Journey,  1610,  p.  6. 

§   Galen  de  Incantattone  Conjuratione  et  Curatione,  ap.  Hippocralia 
et  Galen  i  Ope^^  t  z,  p.  571. 
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with  the  witch,  as  the  safest  remedy.    Bodin  blames 
a  magistrate  of  Niort,  for  allowing  a  culprit  to  escape 
on  her  consenting  to  dissolve  the  charm.*    But  Mar- 
tin de  Aries  condemns  the  custom  of  resorting  to  some 
wicked  priests  or  necromancers,  prevalent  in  his  time, 
and   recommends  prayer  and  confession.f    Brognoli, 
a  declared  exorcist,  believing  that  demons,  the  origin 
of  the  evil,  may  be  easily  expelled  through  prayer  and 
fasting,  describes  the  whole  formula  necessary.^    These 
indeed  are  the  same  remedies  as  prescribed  by  the 
canon   law,  which  undoubtedly  contemplates  the  ad- 
dress of  the  angel  Raphael  to  Tobit  and  his  son,  that 
*^  prayer    is  good,  with   lasting  and  righteousness.^} 
Confession,  alms,  prayers,  fasting,  and  the  exorcisms 
of  the  church,  are  to  be  employed.     But  should  they 
prove  unavailing,  separation  of  the  spouses  may  follow, 
— ^thns  recognising,  from  the  disorganization  of  the 
social  state,  the  influence  ascribed  to  magical  opera- 
tions. ||     These  principles,  together  with  the  legislative 
ordinances,  were  actually  reduced  to  practiccf     Men- 
gus  announces  an  exorcism  mirabilis  ejfficaci(Bj  to  which, 
along  with  observance  of  the  preceding  injunctions, 

*  BodinuSf  lib.  !▼.  o.  5.  p.  396—8. 
t  Martin  de  Arle%  §  7. 

I  BrognoH  Manuale  EzorcisUrum,  p.  351.  §  693b 
§   Tahiit  cb.  xii.  y.  8. 

I   Gratian   Decretalia,   p.  iL   Casus  33.   quest.  2.      "  Si   quis  per 
Sortiarias.** 
^  Bieciut  Dee.  Cur.  Archiep.  Neapolitans,  Dee.  66.  p.  93. 
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shall  be  added,  aspersion  of  the  afflicted  with  holy 
water,  swallowing  holy  oil,  applying  it  in  unction  and 
humiliation.* 

The  poculum  aboriUmis  was  well  known  in  Scotland, 
especially  during  the  seventeenth  century,  when  empir- 
ics frequently  proposed  and  administered  it.  The  same 
reprehension  was  bestowed  on  this,  as  on  counteract- 
ing the  designs  of  nature,  independently  of  other  evils 
obviously  resulting  to  the  partaker  of  such  violent  and 
dangerous  potion8.f 

Extraordinary  interest  was  excited  formerly  by  all 
these  departments  of  the  superstitious  creed — some 
of  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  gravest  theological 
and  juridical  disquisitions,  equally  singular  and  ab- 
surd. Yet  the  whole  unite  in  proving,  that  what 
should  be  the  happiest  condition  of  life,  may  be  em- 
bittered by  exacting  dispensations  which  it  pleases 
Heaven  to  deny. 

*  Mengus  Flagellum  Dsmonum :  Ezorcismus,  Tii.  p.  203.  MoHior 
de  Lamiis  et  Pythonicis,  f.  8. 

t  Trial  of  Petir  Hay  of  Kirklandis,  and  others,  25  May  1601.  Rec. 
Just,  Halyrudhous  K.  S,  R,  29  July  1614.  Jonet  M'Lellan.  St  Cuth- 
bertU  K.  S.  R.  13  May^Sept  1602.  Bessie  Gibsouoe.  15_17  May 
160&  Jean  Clerk. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DOCTRINE   OF   SYMPATHY. 

When  the  whole  catalogue  of  deleterious  iogredienU 
was  exhausted,  if  their  immediate  use  was  unattain* 
able,  or  doubts  entertained  of  their  failure,  a  project 
infinitely  more  treacherous,  subtile,  and  irresistible 
arose,  in  operating  evil  by  sympathetic  influence. 

That  this  was  practicable,  necessarily  followed  from 
the  faculties  ascribed  to  sorcerers. 

Even  had  it  been  otherwise,  how  can  it  be  disguised 
from  the  discerning,  that  some  mysterious  process,  in 
accordance  with  time,  or  place,  or  circumstance,  is 
continually  advancing  throughout  the  system  of  na- 
ture's works.  The  budding  foliage  bursts  in  spring, 
flowers  difi^use  their  summer  fragrance,  and  fruits  suc- 
ceed their  fall.  Yet  all  that  the  wisest  can  say,  con- 
centrates in  "  now  is  the  season.^'  Who  can  explain 
unchallenged  the  flowing  of  the  tides,  or  the  rolling  of 
the  thunder — spontaneous  conflagrations,  the  shock  of 
electricity ;  permutation  of  colours,  the  contagion  of 
disease,  and  infinite  other  incidents,  all  dependent  on 
ultimate  causes,  which  to  mankind  are  occult  or  in- 
scrutable ?    If  beholding  a  certain  result  from  a  certain 
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correspondencey  they  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  it  merely 
to  the  effects  of  sympathy. 

It  is  not  siDgular  that  among  oar  illiterate  progeni- 
tors, the  doctrine  of  sympathetic  influence  vras  widely 
diffused  and  eagerly  embraced,  when  even  now  it  is 
far  from  being  altogether  rejected.  The  most  extra- 
vagant principles  prevailed— an  immediate  relation  was 
6gured  between  substances  animate  and  inanimate: 
between  the  earth  and  the  heavens :  between  the  pla- 
netary orbs  and  the  human  race.  On  these,  so  maoj 
postulates,  a  complex  system  was  reared,  which  its  pro- 
fessors endeavoured  to  exalt  to  the  name  of  a  science, 
so  dark  and  difficult,  that  only  the  most  accomplished 
could  attempt  to  unravel  it.  Yet,  certain  axioms  were 
ardently  nourished  and  as  resolutely  defended,  while 
debates  ensued  rather  on  the  judgment  of  the  doctor, 
than  on  the  essence  of  his  doctrine.  It  failed  under 
the  test  of  scrutiny,  though  nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  to  embroil  the  wavering  opinions  of  men. 

$  I.  Sympathelic  Influence. — Actual  contact  of  the 
sorcerer,  or  even  of  the  matter  subjected  to  his  conja* 
rations,  was  not  essential  towards  effecting  the  object 
of  his  art.  It  was  enough  that  his  mind  should  be 
occupied,  glances  darted,  his  lips  in  motion:  that  a 
sentence  should  escape  them :  that  the  semblance  of 
an  original  should  be  formed  for  imparting  good  or 
evil,  according  as  it  was  exposed  to  external  influence. 

The  Scotish  empirics  pretended  not  only  to  discover 
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tbe  Datnre  of  a  malady  from  inspecUng  the  patient's 
clothes,  but  by  conjariDg  them  they  could  operate  its 
care.  This  was  far  from  an  inconvenient  mode  of  con- 
saltation,  for  neither  imbecility  nor  distance  opposed 
it.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  alleged  to  be 
**  ane  continuall  ressaver  of  sarkis,  coUer  bodies, 
beltifi,  and  vtheris,  pertaining  als  weill  to  men  as  we- 
men,  for  cureing  thame  of  their  seiknessis,  vrgeing 
thame  to  bring  the  samen  unto  him."  Thus  also  was 
it  discovered  by  simple  inspection,  that  the  witchcraft 
devised  for  one  had  fallen  on  another,  and  ceremonies 
performed  to  avert  the  consequences.* 

Expelling  an  insect  from  the  eye  of  a  patient  at  a 
distance,  and  the  like,  being  an  ordinary  practice  in 
Athole,  has  been  already  quoted  on  the  authority  of 
Woodrow,  the  historian  of  the  Scotish  church.  Mar- 
tin affirms,  that,  in  his  own  time,  there  were  in  the 
Western  Islands,  ^*  women  who  have  an  art  of  taking 
a  moat  out  of  one^s  eyes,  though  at  some  miles  distance 
from  the  party  grieved."  Nay,  that  several  men,  out 
of  whose  eyes  "  moats^  were  then  taken,  corroborated 
the  fact.f  In  the  Orkney  Islands  also,  an  haemorrhage 
could  be  cured  by  means  equally  simple.  *^  The  name 
of  the  patient  being  sent  to  the  charmer,  he  saith  over 
some  words, — upon  which  the  blood  instantly  stop- 
peth."    The  words  were  repeated  to  Brand,  the  author 

•  Trial  of  Jobone  Brugbe,  164a — of  Thomas  Oreave  1683^  ut  sup. 
—of  Janet  WaU,  22  May  \e23,  Perth  r,S,R, 
f  Martin  Weatem  Iilandf»  p.  28. 
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of  this  relation  :  and  be  understood  farther,  *<  frotn  the 
ministers  of  the  country,"  that  other  compUdnts  ccMild 
be  cured  though  the  patient  were  at  a  distance.*  Al- 
though he  abstains  from  quoting  those  employed  Uiere^ 
a  metrical  charm  used  in  England  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, nearly  about  the  same  time,  is  preserved,  which 
was  judged  effectual,  though  the  patient  was  distant 
some  miles : 

In  the  blood  of  Adam  sin  was  taken, 

In  the  blood  of  Christ  it  was  all  to  shaken : 

And  by  the  same  blood  I  do  tbee  charge, 

That  the  blood  of  [B.A.]  run  no  longer  at  large.f 

Remigius  says,  he  saw  people  in  the  territory  of 
Bordeaux  who  cured  fractured  limbs  and  luxations  of 
the  joints,  merely  by  touching  the  girdle  of  the  patient 
at  a  distance*! 

The  source  of  such  opinions  will  be  probably  found 
in  the  different  passages  of  Scripture,  relative  to  the 
staff  of  Elisha ;  the  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  of  Paul ; 
persons  cured  of  infirmities  by  the  sanctified,  though 
not  in  their  presence,  and  the  like. 

The  powder  of  sympathy  and  the  ungueniwn  armona^ 
were  remedies  highly  esteemed  by  the  credulous  of 
later  centuries  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  injuries. 
The    former    is   described   as    composed   of  various 

•  Brand  Acoount  of  Orkney,  p.  61-~6a 

t  Athenian  Mercury^  10  May  1693,  y.  yiL  No.  la 

\  RemigiuM  Dtemonolotreia,  lib.  iii.  c  1.  §  13. 
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ingredienis,   and  partly  of  baman   iat»    blood,  and 
mmda:  and  it  is  said  to  bave  been  the  invention  of 
Paracelsus.*     A  more   simple   kind   consisted   of  a 
solation  of  common  vitriol  in  fountain  water,  with  a 
little  gum  tragacanth,  kept  in  a  temperate  place.     If 
a  person  were  wounded  as  with  a  sword,  his   pain 
was  relieved  from  immersion  of  a  rag,  stained  with 
the  blood,   in   this  solution,   and   the  wound  healed 
speedily.     It   was  neither  essential  that  the  surgeon 
should  see  the  patient,  nor  the  patient  the  remedy, 
fiat  his   sufferings   returned   were   the   rag    remov- 
ed from  the  solution  and  hung  up  to  dry  before  a 
fire :  and  on  dipping  it  again,  he  was  again  relieved. 
An  example  is  recorded  of  ^*Mr  James  Howel  the 
aotlior  of  Dendrologia,"  who,  being  severely  wounded 
in  the  hand  by  a  sword,  when  endeavouring  to  separ- 
ate two  combatants  in  a  duel,  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  Sir  Konelme  Digby,  and  in  this  manner,  ob» 
tained  a  cure.     A  bloody  garter  with  which  the  patient 
bad  bound  op  his  wound,  dipped  into  a  solution  of  the 
powder  of  sympathy,  produced  immediate  abatement 
of  the  pain  and  inflammation  :  but  when  removed  and 
hung  up  before  the  fire,  though  absent,  he  suffered 
severely :  and  he  was  relieved  again  when  it  was  re- 
placed in  the  solution.     The  wound  healed  quickly. 

*  Sorel  De  TuDguent  des  armea  ou  unguent  sympathetique  et  oon- 

f^L     **  To  learn  whether  it  will  heal  a  wound  by  application  to  the 

■word  or  club  inflicting  the  wound :  or  to  the  shirt  and  doublet  of  the 

wounded.'*     1637>  in  12n]a 

X 
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Similar  benefit  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  im- 
mersing  in  tbe  solution  a  sword  stained  with  blood 
from  tbe  wound  it  had  inflicted. 

The  theory  of  the  process  is  attempted  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  imprecation  of  the  air  with  the  heal* 
ing  principle,  and  communicating  from  tbe  remedy  to 
tbe  wound.     It  is  illustrated  by  the  injury  suffered  by 
a  cow  if  ber  milk  boils  over  a  pan  into  the  fire, — *^  the 
good  woman  or  maid  dotb  presently  give  over  what- 
ever she  is  a- doing,  and  runs  to  the  pan,  which  she 
draws  off  the  fire,  and  at  tbe  same  time  she  takes  a 
bandfull  of  salt,  which  useth  to  be  commonly  in  the 
corner  of  the  chimney,  to  keep  it  dry,  and  throws  it 
upon  the  cinders  where  tbe  milk  was  shed :  ask  her 
wherefore  she  doth  so,  and  she  will  tell  you,  that  it  is 
to  prevent  that  tbe  cow  which  gave  this  milk  may  not 
have  some  hurt  upon  ber  udder,  for  without  this  re* 
medy  it  would  become  hard  and  ulcerated,"  and  she 
would  be  in  danger  of  dying.     Sympathetic  injury 
arises  from  the  fire,  but  a  remedy  ensues  firom  the 
salt,  **  because  he  is  of  a  nature  deane  contrary  to  the 
fire,"  and  corrects  the  vapour  steaming  from  the  milk 
which  would  be  disseminated  to  the  cow ;  whence  it 
was  impossible  to  employ  more  effectual  means  to 
counteract  the  evil,  than  **  to  cast  upon  her  milk  being 
shed  over  the  cinders  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt."* 

Animated  beings  were  believed  to  be  affected  by 

*  Sir  Kenelme  Diph/  Discourse,  var.  loc.  London  IGfiSy  in  ]2iiio. 
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aflbctiDg  their  produeis,  and  the  {M'odacte  were  belieTed 
to  be  sympathetieally  under  the  infloence  of  the  ani- 
mals which  had  aflforded  them.  Thenoe^  says  the  au- 
thor above  named,  among  the  various  modes  of  ascer- 
ttdning  the  quality  of  a  nurse^s  milk,  for  the  child  of  a 
person  of  rank  in  France  or  England,  it  is  sometimes 
boiled.  But  the  suffering  has  been  such  to  the  nurse, 
that  those  <*  having  endured  this  pain,  they  would 
never  consent  that  their  milk  should  be  carried  away 
out  of  their  sight  and  presence,  although  they  willing- 
ly submitted  to  any  other  experiment  than  that  by 
fire/' 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  what  is  called  burning 
the  witch,  namely)  burning  the  instrument  or  ingre- 
dient of  sorcery,  to  obtain  disclosure,  depends.  When 
animals  in  the  Hebrides  were  supposed  to  be  under 
fascination,  their  milk  was  boiled  along  with  certain 
herbs,  flints,  and  tempered  steel,  that  the  witch,  to  re- 
lieve her  own  sufierings,  might  come  to  touch  the 
vessel.*  In  the  accusation  of  Janet  Cock  of  ^^ane 
devilish  hatred  and  ill  will  against  William  Scott,  in 
Dalkeith,"  it  is  said,  that  **  having  put  his  horse  at 
night  in  the  stable  in  good  health,  and  healy  lyk,  had 
his  hors  so  bewitched  with  your  sorcerie,  that  the  nixt 
momeing,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  stable  doore,  he 
did  furiouslie  leap  vpone  the  said  Williams,  his  ser- 
vant, and  vthers  that  was  there  present,  to  their  great 

•  Pennant  Tour,  1772,  p.  231. 
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astouishment  and  admiratiooe  :--and,  in  the  interiiUy 
thair  come  in  ane  countrey  man,  and  said  to  tbe  be- 
holders, if  that  the  said  hors  had  gottin  wrasg  by 
witchcraft,  desired  that  the  said  vmquhill  William 
Scott  wold  cause  take  off  the  schoos  off  the  said  horse, 
and  putt  them  in  the  fyre,  and  their  to  remaine  vntill 
they  wer  reid  hott :  and  the  persone  who  had  done 
wrong  to  the  said  horse,  sould  come  into  the  house 
befoir  the  samen  schoos  sould  be  coald,  they  being 
taken  out  of  the  fire,  and  that  the  horse  sould  either 
end  or  mend, — quhilk  instructions  being  observed 
and  done,  presently  after  the  schooes  wer  taiken  furlh 
of  the  fyre,  yow,  the  said  Jonet  Cock,  who  wes  sus- 
pect, came  into  the  hous  without  any  pretext  of  bussi- 
nes,  who  had  never  beine  in  that  hous,  nether  befoir 
nor  after  that  tyme,"  which  was  four  years,  and  while 
there,  the  horse  died.* 

In  England,  one  whose  cattle  had  gone  mad  and 
killed  themselves  against  trees,  was  advised  *'  to  cut 
off  the  ears  of  the  bewitched  beasts,  and  barn  them," 
because  "  the  witch  should  be  in  misery,  and  could  not 
rest  untill  they  were  plucked  out  of  the  fire."  Ac- 
cordingly, while  burning,  Julian  Cox  entered  the  house 
angrily,  complaining  that  they  had  abused  her  with- 
out cause :  but  she  went  presently  to  the  fire,  and  took 
out  tbe  ears,  and  then  was  quietf     Another  suspected 

*  Precognition  in  MS.  ap:   Bib.  Soc  Ant  Scot     Trial  of  JoDet 
Cock,  10  Sept  1661.     Rec.  Just. 
f   Glanvil  Sadducismus  Triumphatuii  p.  337. 
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person  was  found  at  home  with  her  face  scorched, 
tboogb  without  any  fire,  which  is  inferred  to  have  fol- 
lowed  the  burning  of  a  toad,  the  supposed  instrument 
of  sorcery.*  The  hair  and  parings  of  the  nails  of  one 
bewitched  to  death  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  Anne 
Baker,  the  suspected  delinquent,  entered  in  great  pain, 
unable  to  speak  for  half  an  hour :  and,  although  ig- 
norant of  their  burning,  said  **  she  was  so  sick  she  did 
not  know  whitber  she  went."f 

Such  expedients  were  either  to  operate  by  sympa- 
thetic influence, — as  cutting  the  hair  of  Robert  Monro, 
and  paring  his  nails,  should  thus  cure  his  sickness, — 
or  as  a  test  to  detect  the  sorcerer,  and  to  relieve  the 
sufferer  by  destruction  of  the  charm.  It  was  *^  a  re- 
ceived notion,  that  when  the  thing  bewitched  is  burn- 
ed, the  witch  is  forced  to  come  in :"  and  in  the  year 
1712,  a  bundle  of  sticks  carried  home  by  Jane  Wen- 
ham,  an  alleged  delinquent,  being  thrown  into  the 
fire  to  burn  the  witch,  she  entered  the  house  while  they 
were  in  flames,  j: 

Probably  the  authority  for  later  European  practice, 
is  Sprenger,  who  recommends  burning  the  entrails 
of  an  animal  destroyed  by  witchcraft,  for  discovering 
the  perpetrator  by  the  suflerings  inflicted.  ||  But 
something    very    similar    has    been    adopted    in    the 

•  Tiyal  of  Wiiches  at  Bury  St  Edmonds,  p.  7. 

t  HUtory  ofMagick,  ad  an  :  16ia  v.  i.  p.  18a 

\  Sorcery  of  Jane  Wenham,  p.  I*,  20. 

y  Sprenger  Malleus  Maleficarunii  p.  ii.    q.   2.    p.   370.     See  alto 
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remote  region  of  Kamteohatka,  wherCf  to  punish  an 
undetected  tbief,  the  sinews  of  a  buck  were  burnt  pub- 
lidyi  amidst  conjurationsi  from  the  belief  ^Hhat  as 
these  sinews  contracted  by  the  fire,  so  will  the  thief 
have  all  his  limbs  contracted."* 

The  doctrine  of  injury  by  sympatbyi  or  through  the 
medium  of  a  ceremonial  like  imprecation,  belongs  to 
the  Jews.  Joash  **  smote  thrice"  on  the  ground  '*  to 
smite  the  Syrians  in  Aphek :"  and,  with  yet  greater 
contrivance,  *^  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  had 
made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lordy 
With  these  shalt  thou  push  Syria."t 

Extraordinary  faith  was  reposed  in  the  doctrine  of 
sympathy.  If  the  caal  accompanying  an  infiut  in 
birth,  were  preserved,  certain  conclusions  regarding 
the  health  and  the  prosperity  of  the  adult,  continued  to 
be  deduced  from  the  peculiar  state  of  its  subsequent 
humidity,  flexibility,  dryness,  and  the  like. 

On  the  same  principle,  all  the  parts  of  living  mat- 
ter were  believed  to  be  dependant  on  each  other,  and 
that  the  whole  would  perish  at  once:  thence,  when 
the  poet  speaks  ironically  of  an  artificial  organ  decay- 
ing, as  the  person  from  whom  its  materials  origi- 
nated deceased,  he  is  only  illustrating  the  creduli- 
ty of  his  age. — The  restoration  of  a  lost  nose  firom 

Mather  Cases  of  Contcience,  p.  26.  Avbreif  Misoellanic6»  ch.  xiiL  p.  112. 
Glanvily  p.  319.    History  of  MagUk,  y.  i.  p.  104. 

•  Knuheninicoff  History  of  Kamtsehatlui  by  Grieve^  p.  179. 

f  2  KingSt  ch.  ziii.  y.  17.     2  Chroniclet,  ch.  xviii.  t.  10. 
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another's  body  is  neitber  neWf  nor  the  opinion  eoli- 
iMty^  that  when  the  parent  fleab 

«  Was  out, 
^  Off  dropt  the  sympathetic  snout." 

BuTLBR,  Hvdi^as.  P.  i.  Canto  1.  1.  285. 

lu  the  work  already  quoted.  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  ob- 
•ervefl,  '*  I  will  say  nothing  of  artifieial  noees,  that  are 
made  of  the  flesh  of  other  men,  for  to  remedie  the  de- 
formity of  those  whO|  by  an  extream  excess  of  cold 
have  lost  their  own,  which  noses  do  pntrifie  so  soon  as 
those  persons,  oat  of  whose  substance  they  were  taken, 
come  to  die :  as  if  that  small  parcell  of  flesh  engrafted 
open  the  fiice,  did  live  by  the  spirits  it  drew  fiom  its 
first  root  and  source.'^*  Sorel  relates,  that  half  the  nose 
of  a  gentleman  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  arm 
of  a  needy  person,  dropped  off  at  the  moment  of  the 
original  contributor's  decease.f  The  reader  desirous 
of  learning  the  detail  of  this  curious  redintegration  of 
the  human  countenance,  may  resort  to  the  numerous 
figures  in  the  earlier  work  of  TaliacoHuSf  besides  the 
more  modern  compositions  of  Carpue,  Barlow,  and 

others4 

Attempts  were  made  to  explain  innumerable  natural 

phenomena,  from  sympathy  and  antipathy — terms  as 

•  JDigby,  Discourse,  ut  sup,  p.  115. 

f  Sorelf  de  VvngueDt  des  ftrcaes,  Sect  5.  ap.  les  Secrets  Astrologiques, 
p.  369. 

\  TaHacotiuSf  do  Curtorum  Cbirurgia  per  insitionem.  Peneltit  1597, 
in  folio. 
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(uBilutr  of  old,  and  ■■  little  aodcntood,  u  the  real 
(KBSM  of  chemical  affinitiM,  or  attraction  and  repul- 
uoa,  arc  at  praarnt. 

i  11.  Dettrmetiom  Ay  Imtaget. — The  most  noted  expe- 
tbent  for  operatii^  •rmpalhy,  and  tfaua  involving  the 
darknt  soprntitious  myiteries,  waa  fohricating  an 
ia^v,  which,  |Mreed  by  inatnimeota,  or  wasted  by 
beat.  *hoald  affect  the  original  proportionally,  natil, 
lanpukhiog  amiikt  tormenta,  be  periihed. 

IXMibtleas  the  power  of  imagination  is  so  great,  as 
l«  difiurb  the  mind,  and  itilerrupt  the  nlal  functions. 
Pri^irac-ted  beyond  Ifae  capacity  of  the  human  frame  to 
Mtdure  it.  ile«lrurtion  aud  death  will  ensue. 

lireaier  ««n»ibilitiee.  indeed,  may  be  bestowed  on 
•owe  by  nature.  Bui  the  effects  of  apprehension,— 
w*  on  tie  timorous  only,  are  universal. — Those  wlio 
believe  tbemtelves  derotetl.  make  feeble  endeavours  to 
Mvape. 

Every  one  knows  the  tiinitliar  anecdote  ascribed  (t> 
the  noted  Dr  Piirairii.  ivlio,  from  some  unfortunate 
caprico.  loIJ  a  [hTiun  in  the  slreels  of  Edinburgh,  lii>» 
convioiion  that  he  had  only  a  sltort  time  to  li\'c  The 
nun  went  lo  bed,  from  whence  he  never  rose  again. 

A  lethal  charm  compoBcd  of  various  ingredients,  bul^ 
always  iru'lutliii^  the  victim's  hair,  is  clandestinely 
burie«l  by  a  tril>c  of  distant  islanders. — He  who  sick- 
ens under  belief  of  suffering  from  tlie  spell,  seldom 
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nrvives  the  twentieth  day.*  Id  the  West  India  Islands, 
oe  who  conceiyes  a  certain  destructive  charm  is 
id  in  his  path,  resigns  himself  to  despair,  as  the 
ictim  of  invisible  and  irresistible  agency:  he  pines 
ad  dies — while  the  sorcerer,  crediting  himself  invul* 
erahle,  triumphs  in  the  ef&cacy  of  his  stratagem.f 

But  some  are  content  to  perish,  merely  to  induce 
ril  on  an  enemy. — Is  it  not  affirmed  by  the  celebrated 
iographer  of  the  ancients,  that  when  Cicero  was  ex- 
ed  from  Bome^  he  inclined  sometimes  to  go  privately 
ito  Ccesar's  house,  and  stab  iiimself  on  the  altar  of 
ia  domestic  gods,  to  bring  divine  vengeance  on  his 
Btrayer  ?%     In  the  British  oriental  territories,  a  man 

said  to  have  decapitated  his  mother,  by  her  own  con- 
snt,  to  induce  evil  on  those  who  had  wounded  the 
onoar  of  her  family.  Likewise,  for  the  purpose  of 
sndering  some  individual  obnoxious,  a  human  being  or 
D  animal  is  sometimes  consumed  on  a  wooden  pile.} 

In  the  East,  also,  where  the  mind  has  been  ever  the 
lott  disordered  by  superstition,  and  the  vehemence  of 
uman  passions,  one  charged  by  another  actually  per- 
ihing  as  the  cause  of  his  death,  is  believed  the  victim 

•  Lafigtdorffl  Voyages  and  Travels,  p.  155,  6.  Krusenstrrn,  Voyage 
onnd  the  World,  t.  i.  p.  173.  lliis  charm  among  the  Marquesan  or 
I^Mhington  Islanders,  is  called  niaka. 

f  Report  to  Parliament  on  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  Ill,  Tar.  loc.  By 
be  effect  of  this  charm,  called  Obi^  or  Oheahy  one  planter  had  lost  100 
3aT«i  in  15  years:  vide Koster  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  317. 

\  Plutarch  in  vita  Cicerunis. 

S  Skore,  Customs  of  the  Hindoos  ap.  ^Uialic  licscarchrx,  v.  iv.  p.  333. 
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of  irrevocable  destiny.  Taveroier  instances  a  perwm 
ascending  a  tree  to  fiut,  antil  obtaining  a  certain  doim* 
tion,  at  last  bestowedi  that  his  death  might  not  lie  on 
the  head  of  the  refuser.*  One  will  declare  his  detorw 
mination  to  swallow  poison,  or  will  strangle  hina* 
self,  or  leap  down  a  precipice,  to  injure  his  adver- 
sary.f  Also,  if  offended,  he  takes  post  at  another's 
door,  resolved  to  fast,  or  commit  suicide,  until  compU* 
anee  with  his  demand,  the  family  within  may  not  eat 
while  he  fasts :  or  if  he  dies  by  his  own  hand,  his  blood 
is  on  their  head  for  ever.  Further,  if  a  member  of  a 
certain  tribe,  undertaking  the  protection  of  others^  be 
disappointed  by  irremediable  injury  to  those  under  his 
charge,  the  suicide  of  himself,  or  of  one  of  his  caste, 
in  presence  of  the  offended,  is  believed  to  induce  divine 
vengeance  upon  them  4 

These  preliminary  observations  prove  the  credulity 
prevalent,  in  the  effect  of  lethal  charms,  and  the  ap- 
prehension generated  by  them,  likewise,  that  by  some 
sympathetic  influence,  as  well  as  by  moving  divine 
vengeance,  fatal  consequences  will  ensue. 

Attempting  to  operate  sympathetic  injury,  by  means 
of  images,  is  of  very  ancient  practice.  Plato  alludes  to 
it  evidently  as  subsisting  among  the  Greeks  of  his  sniy 
several  centuries  antecedent  to  the  birth  of  Christ.*- 
While  proposing  different  degrees  of  punishment  for 

*    Tauemier,  Travels,  p.  ii.  b.  iu.  ch.  8.  p.  173. 

f  KhoTp  Historical  Relation  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  p.  104. 

\  Forbes,  Oriental  Memoirs,  v.  iii.  p.  225, 
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ioGantationSy  because  Ihey  affeet  tbe  mind,  he  ineal- 
<sat6s  contempt  of  waxen  images,  by  a]l  beholding  them 
on  the  monuments  of  their  progenitors,  before  thdr 
doors,  or  in  places  where  three  paths  meet.  That  as 
no  opinions  sufficiently  precise  rq^rding  them,  are 
entertained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  endeavour  to  dispel 
suspicion, — thus  inferring,  that  although  for  an  evil 
purpose,  the  means  should  be  despised ;  nor  ought  it 
to  excite  apprehension.* 

The  transition  is  abrupt,  passing  at  once  from  Greece^ 
the  seat  of  science  and  the  arts,  to  Scotland,  overspread 
by  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  the  scene  of  fierce  conten« 
tion  and  prejudice — descending  from  one  of  those  pro- 
found philosophers,  whose  existence  has  illuminated 
the  world,  to  a  monkish  chronicler,  whom  fashion  has 
vilified  even  more  than  be  deserves. 

Were  Boethius  to  be  credited,  a  waxen  image  was 
febricated  for  destruction  of  one  of  the  ScoUsh  kioga 
of  the  tenth  century.  It  would  be  vain  to  offer  con- 
jeetaroe  on  the  toarces,  whence  either  thi.  or  many 
other  parts  of  his  history  have  been  deduced*  Perhaps 
be  was  influenced  by  vague  traditions,  or  unsubstan- 
tial written  authority :  bat  in  as  fiir  as  respects  his  own 
composition,  he  shews  little  difficulty  in  reconciling 
contradictory  principles,  or  in  solving  the  darkest 
enigmas.  Though  certainly  a  man  of  learning  and 
observation,  he  yields  to  the  dictates  of  fancy ;  and  his 

*   Pialo,  de  Legibus,  ap.  Opera,  t.  ii.  p.  932,  933. 
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cera  being  proae  to  embellishment,  he  resorts  to  ims- 
gination  for  rendering  narratives  from  meagre  mate* 
rials,  of  greater  interest.     Like  the  story  tellers  of  the 
present  age,  he  interweaves  scraps  of  authentic  history 
witli  what  appears  to  be  solely  of  his  own  invention, 
which  has  stamped  a  corresponding  estimation  on  his 
work  with  the  ondiscrimi Dating.     In  strict  conformity 
with  earlier  writers,  he  reports  the  deliberations  of 
councils  which  could  not  be  commemorated ;  and  along 
with  the  orations  of  commander8,*he  records  the  utter 
extermination  of  all  the  combatants,  whose  survivanee 
alone  could  have  preserved  them  for  posterity. — Such 
blemishes  in  authors  must  disturb  whatever  real  con- 
fidence they  merit.     At  the   same  time  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  numerous  cotemporary  facts  and  sen- 
timents are  recorded  by  Boethius,  which,  had  they  been 
false,  would  have  met  with  that  ready  contradiction, 
always  held  in  ample  store,  even  for  those  who  speak 
truth. 

According  to  this  author,  Odo,  Duff  or  Duffus,  the 
king,  fell  into  an  unknown  languishing  distemper, 
without  any  ostensible  cause.  Sleep  forsook  him,  he 
was  drenched  in  continual  perspiration,  and  pining 
rapidly  away,— bis  recovery  seemed  hopeless.  Mean- 
time a  rumour  spread  that  this  did  not  ensue  from 
natural  infirmity,  but  from  the  malevolence  of  witches 
practising  their  art  in  the  town  of  Forres,  for  his  de- 
struction. The  castle  there  being  retained  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  king  during  a  conspiracy,  certain  messen- 
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gera  sent  to  Donald  its  caplaio,  explained  the  object  of 
their  mission.  Some  suspicions  were  already  enter- 
tained by  the  garrison,  for  one  of  their  number,  whose 
paramour  was  the  daughter  of  a  sorceress,  bad  spoken 
of  the  king's  disease  and  the  charms  employed  by 
pritches,  first  to  his  comrades,  and  then  to  the  captain 
himself.  The  latter,  in  consequence,  obtained  a  disclo- 
Biire  of  the  facts,  and  soldiers  having  been  directed  to 
the  scene  of  the  suspected  incantations,  they  found  one 
witch  roasting  an  ifCiage,  fabricated  by  demoniac  art, 
on  a  wooden  spit^  and  another  bedewing  it  with  a  cer- 
tain liquor  while  reciting  verses.  Being  seized,  and 
carried  along  with  the  image  to  the  fortress,  they  ex- 
plained, that  Duffus  should  never  cease  to  perspire 
while  it  roasted,  that  recitation  of  the  verses  interrupt- 
ed his  sleep :  and  as  the  wax  melted  he  should  waste 
and  die.  They  affirmed  that  the  precepts  of  their  art 
had  come  of  demons,  and  that  the  chief  men  of  the 
district  of  Murray  had  engaged  to  recompense  them 
for  putting  it  in  operation.  The  image  was  destroyed, 
and  the  offenders  expiated  their  guilt  in  the  flames. 
Meantime  the  languor  of  the  king  was  dissipated :  he 
recovered  his  nocturnal  rest  free  of  perspiration :  and 
on  the  following  day  exercised  all  his  faculties.  Speedy 
convalescence  ensued :  and  he  soon  led  an  army  against 
the  Moravian  rebels. 

This  is  a  very  succinct  narrative:  and  the  facts 
would  be  sufficiently  credible  were  they  transferred  to 
later  times.     But  the  practice  cannot  be  verified,  as 
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belonging  to  the  middle  ages,  in  Sootland,  withont 
more  specific  acquaintance  with  their  history  than  has 
been  yet  attained.  Fordnn,  an  earlier  historian,  is 
silent  on  the  detail)  remarking  merely,  that  for  tran- 
quillising  the  North,  then  infested  by  robbers,  DnfFas 
repaired  to  the  town  of  Forres,  where  he  remained  after 
panishing  some  criminals.  Wjrntewn  is  scarcely  as 
explicit.  Buchanan  copies  fioethius,  and  obeerres, 
that  he  finds  no  eicample  of  similar  incantations  among 
the  aninents.* 

If  our  ancestors  came  firom  the  East,  they  brought 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  previously  or  prc^;rss- 
sively  acquired  along  with  them.  As  the  works  of  the 
ancients  were  diffused  on  the  revival  of  letters,  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  mysteries  which  they  revealed  conld 
not  be  lost  on  those  deemed  the  learned  of  their  sera, 
nor  did  they  want  attractions  for  the  ignorant,  to 
whom  marvels  are  always  interesting.  But  how  fiur 
these  principles  were  realized  in  Scotland,  nothing  re- 
mains to  prove. 

It  should  be  noted  in  /tmtae,  that  images  were  fabri- 
cated of  many  materials,  and  especially  of  wax  and 
clay.  Yet,  let  it  not  be  conceived,  that  the  elegance 
and  perfection  of  either  ancient  or  modem  models  were 
comprehended  in  their  qualities.  Quite  the  revem. 
Some  shapeless  mass,  void  of  all  symmetry  and  pro- 

*  Boeihiut  Scotorum  Historia,  lib.  xi.  f.  221.  Buchanan  Historia 
Seotorum,  lib.  Ti.  c.  21.  Portfttn  Scotichronieon,  lib.  it.  c  28.  Wyn- 
town  Cronykil,  b.  tI.  c.  10. 
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portion, — ^bearing  only  the  faintest  semblance  to  human 
oi^BDizatioD,  and  passing  under  the  name  of  the  de- 
moted Tictim,  was  all  that  constituted  the  charm  in 
tliia  most  remarkable  superstition.  One  of  them  had 
'*  but  2  stumps  for  hands :  2  for  l^s :  holes  for  eyes 
and  month/'* 

Merely  a  representatiye  substance  sufficed. 
Some  examples^  though  few,  are  found  of  images 
isonatrncted  for  a  propitiatory  purpose.     It  has  been 
alleged  that  they  were  employed  as  an  amatory  charmi 
or  even  as  a  medical  charm  to  cure  the  cramp.    Like- 
wise that  the  fabrication  of  a  waxen  image  of  an  in- 
Talid  has  been  recommended,  of  which  that  portion  cor- 
responding to  the  diseased  organ  should  be  burnt,  or 
the  whole  consumed  in  case  of  an  universal  affection.f 
Martin  de  Aries  quotes  preceding  authors,  for  a  golden 
lion  fashioned  in  London   under  certain  astrological 
rales,  to  cure  quartan  fever,  which  must  be  referred, 
however,  to  the  miscellaneous  ingredients  and  instru- 
ments of  sorcery — a  different  department.:]: 

Those  who  practised  this  particular  branch  of  occult 
magical  science,  have  almost  invariably  contemplated 
evil. 

The  whole  process  may  be  briefly  described,  as  the 
fiiihrication  of  a  rude  image  of  any  materials,  which 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  the  victim,  or  characterized 

•  FountainhaU  Deeisions,  No.  573 :   14  June  1677.  foL  285  in  MS. 
f  Pixxumut  Enchiridion  Ezoroisticum,  lib.  L  p.  iiu  c.  5.  p.  54>. 
\  Martin  de  ArUs^  $  82. 
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by  certain  definitiooB  identifying  the  resemblance: 
arrows  were  discharged  against  it :  the  varions  parts 
were  pierced  with  pins  or  needles,  or  the  whole  was 
wasted  by  heat  by  the  sorcerer. 

Per  tumulos  errat,  passis  discincta  capiUis, 
Certaque  de  tepidis  colligit  ossa  rogis, 
Devovit  absentes  :  simuiac7*aque  cereajigit 
£t  misenim  tenues  in  jecur  urget  acus. 

Ovid  Epist.  Heroid.  HypsipyU  JasonL 

Such  also  was  nearly  the  practice  of  the  Scotbfa  sor- 
cerers, from  whatever  authority  derived, — and  such 
the  practice  of  the  other  proselytes  of  Satan  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Britain.  On  the  continent  it  may 
be  traced  up  to  the  subsistence  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  image  was  certainly  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  original.  It  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes 
called  the  corpse :  but  the  precise  meaning  of  this  word 
is  not  defined.  About  the  year  1696  or  1697,  infor- 
mation was  sent  to  the  Privy  Council,  that  a  clergy- 
man iu  the  county  of  Ross  had  been  afflicted  with 
heat,  perspiration,  and  preternatural  torment,  after  a 
manner  unintelligible  by  the  physicians.  The  impu- 
tation of  effecting  it  fell  on  Donald  Moir,  a  reputed 
warlock,  who,  assisted  by  Satan  as  a  black  man  with 
cloven  feet,  and  by  three  witches,  had  fabricated  an 
effigy  of  the  patient,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
corpse.  A  clue  of  human  hair,  and  a  "dish  bored  in 
the  side,"  which  were  found  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
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GODspiratorsi  Beem  to  have  aroused  aaspicion,  but  how 
they  should  operate  as  a  charm  is  not  explained.* 

Few  allusions  to  the  actual  fabrication  of  images 
appear  in  Scotish  history,  between  the  date  %( the  nar- 
rative given  by  Boetbius  and  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  public  credulity,  and  that  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  among  the  rest,  seems  to  have  been  then 
more  specially  awakened  to  its  subsistence. 

The  work  of  the  Scotish  sorcerers  was  held  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  immediate  auspices  of  Satan.  Thus 
says  King  James,  some  "  he  teacheth  how  to  make 
jMctures  in  waxe,  that  by  the  rostinge  thereof,  the  per- 
sones  that  they  beare  the  name  of,  may  be  continuallie 
dryed  awaie  by  continuall  sicknesse."  While  the 
sorcerer  roasts  the  image,  Satan  is  occupied  with  the 
original ;  the  substance  of  vitality  escapes  by  perspira- 
tion, and  digestion  is  impeded,  so  that  ^'hee  at  last 
shall  vanish  awaie  as  his  picture  will  doe  at  the  fire.^ 
No  doubt  the  royal  author  spoke  feelingly,  from  the 
dread  he  must  have  entertained  of  such  diabolical 
stratagems  for  his  own  destruction. 

The  immediate  agency  of  Satan  was  thought  essen- 
tial towards  impregnating  the  type  of  sorcery  with 
lethal  efficacy.  This  being  the  highest  exercise  of  the 
necromantic  art,  and  what  was  most  rarely  practised, 

•  Sherif  Depute  of  Ross,  Representation   Ancnt  the  Witches  in  the 

Parish  of  Kilrenan,  in  MS  :   Adv,  Lib.  A.  A.  A.  1.  i.  84<.     Nothing  on 

this  subject  is  preserved   in  the  coteniporary  records  of  the   Privy 

Council. 

Y 
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more  important  ceremonies  may  have  been  adopted 
than  those  attached  to  the  lower  magical  expedients  in 
frequent  operation. 

Alarming  conspiracies  against  the  safety  of  the  king 
were  disclosed  in  the  coarse  of  certain  criminal  triak, 
about  the  year  1591,  as  others  had  been  previoosly 
practised  against  the  lives  of  some  of  his  subjects,  and 
chiefly  by  the  same  agents.     The  death  of  Archibald, 
eighth  Earl  of  Angus,  was  ascribed  to  sorcery,  wherein 
Agnes  Sampsoun  and  Barbara  Naipar  were  alleged 
to  have  been  instrumental :  for  a  jury  found  in  re- 
spect to  the  former,  *^  that  quhen  hamelines  wes  con- 
tractit  betuix  hir  and  Barbara  Naipar  in  Dalkeyth,  tbe 
stud  Barbara  lamentit  vnto   hir,  that  a   man   callit 
Archie  had  done  hir  grit  wrang,  and  askit  hir  oounsall 
to  be  avengit  of  him :  quhais  answer  was,  that  sche 
sould  mak  the  help  sche  could :  and  eftir  consultatioun 
betuix  thame,  the  said  Agnes  preparit  ane  bony  small 
pictour  of  yallow  walx,  quhilk  scho  inchantit,  and 
coniurit  vnder  the  name  of  Archie,  at  the  eist  end  of 
the   dowcatt  of  Craigmyllar,   in   the  devillis  name: 
and  gaif  power  to  the  said  pictour,  that  as  it  sould  melt 
away  befoir  the  fyre,  swa  sould  that  man,  quhais  pic- 
tour it  wes,  consume  and  pyne  away,  quhill  he  wer 
vterlie  conswmit:  and  swa  delyverit  the  said  pictour 
to  the  said  Barbara,  quha  said  vnto  hir,   *  take  guid 
tent  that  nathing  be  wrocht  to  stay  the  purpos.'  "* 

*   About  this  time  image  and  picture  were  frequently  used  «ynony- 
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Tlie  ceremonies  levelled  against  the  king  involved 
darker  mysteries,  and  a  multitude  of  agents  plotting 
his  destruction,  for  which  those  of  the  female  sex  were 
the  more  clamorous,  and  great  convocations  of  un- 
hallowed sorcerers  assembled  in  a  hallowed  place,  to 
mature  the  process  for  perpetrating  the  deed, 

A  nocturnal  convention  was  held  by  the  prince  of 
darkness  and  his  proselytes,  in  North-Berwick  church, 
on  Hallow-even  1590,  where  the  servants  did  homage 
to  their  master,  while  receiving  his  commands  to  do 
all  the  mischief  which  they  could  accomplish,  along 
with  the  means  of  effecting  it.  Satan  had  previously 
pledged  himself  to  produce  an  image  of  the  king,  but 
now  having  failed  in  his  promise  to  this  numerous 
assemblage,  should  any  faith  be  placed  in  the  written 
record  and  the  testimony  of  men,  he  found  enough  to 
do  in  excusing  himself  on  account  of  his  negligence. — 
^<  For,  Robert  Greirsoun  and  Johnne  Fien  stuid  on  his 
left  hand,  and  the  said  Robert  fand  grit  fait  with  the 
devill,  and  cryit  out,  that  all  quhilk  were  besyd  him 
mycht  heir,  because  his  hienes^  pictour  wes  nocht 
gewin  thame,  as  wes  promesit : — Effie  M^Calyane 
remembrand  and  bidand  the  said  Robert  Greirson  to 
speir  for  the  pictour,  meining  his  hienes'  pictour, 
quhilk  suld  haif  bene  roistit  Robert  Greirsoun  said, 
'quhairis  the  thing  he  promeisit?^  meining  the  pic- 
tour of  walx  dcwysit  for  roisting  and  vndoing  of  his 

mously.      Various   examples   are   quoted   by  Douce,  Illustrations   of 
Shakspeare,  ▼.  i.  p.  48. 
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faienes^  peraoun,  quhilk  Agnes  Sampsoun  gaif  to  him : 
and  Robert  cryit  to  haif  the  torne  done.  Yet  his  hienesT 
name  wes  nocht  nameit,  quhiil  they  that  wer  wemen 
nameit  him,  craiiand  in  playne  termes  his  hienes*  pie- 
tour.  Bot  he  answerit,  it  soald  be  gottin  the  nixt 
meitting :  and  that  he  wald  bald  the  nixt  assembly  for 
that  cans  the  soner — it  wes  nocht  reddie  at  that  tyme. 
Robert  Greirsoun  answerit,  '  be  promeisit  twjris  and 
b^ylit  ws/  and  sum  honest  lyk  wemen  wer  very 
ernist  and  instant  to  haif  it:  and  the  said  Barbara 
[Naipar]  and  Effie  Maoalyane  gat  than  ane  promins 
of  the  devill,  that  his  hienes^  pictour  sonid  bene  gottin 
tbame  twa,  and  that  rvcht  sone :— and  this  mater  of 
his  heines^  pictoar  wes  the  cans  of  that  assemblies  in 
taiinn  qahairof,  the  dewill  commandit  the  said  Barbara 
and  all  his  company  to  keip  his  commandementis,  qnhilk 
wes  to  do  all  the  ewill  they  could." 

Besides  the  incidents  occurring  at  this  notable  con- 
vocation, some  other  facts  appear  from  the  evidence 
taken  in  various  judicial  investigations,  illustrating  the 
special  province  of  Satan  on  similar  occasions.  Eu&me 
Macalyane  was  convicted  *'  of  consulting  with  Annie 
Sampsoun,  for  destroying  of  Johnne  Moscrop  hir  iadir* 
in-law :  and  to  that  effect  sending  Jonett  Drnmmond 
hir  servand  with  ane  pictour  of  walx,  send  in  ane 
buist,  incloisit  within  ane  guis  to  the  said  Annie: 
and  ane  seruiet  with  beiff  woumplit  about  the  guis ; 
quhilk  pictour  the  said  Annie  gaif  to  the  dewill 
to  be  inchantit  be  him,  and  the  samen  being  inchantit 
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be  him,  wes  send  hame  agane  to  hir  with  the  said 
Jonefet  DraiDinond  for  doing  of  the  tarne.^  It  is  ex- 
plained by  the  previous  conviction  of  Agnes  Sampsoan, 
that  ahe  had  made  **  ane  pictoar  of  wax  to  the  simili- 
tade  of  Mr  Johnne  Moscrop,  at  the  said  Eafame's 
deayre,  and  past  with  the  said  pictour  to  ane  bray 
abone  ane  waltir  on  the  lands  of  Keyth,  and  rasit  the 
spreit,  qaha  coniurit  the  pictour  to  serve  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  said  Mr  Johne,  and  delyverit  the 
samen  to  Jonett  Drummond,  seruitonr  to  the  said 
Enfame,  and  baid  hir  pott  the  samen  vnder  hir  goid- 
fatheris  bed  heid  or  bed  feit."* 

Another  sorcerer  who  flourished  in  the  same  deliri- 
ous age,  was  led  to  the  stake  on  the  charge  of  having 
conspired  the  death  of  David  Libbertoun,  because  he, 
together  with  "Jonet  Chrystie  and  hir  mother,  in- 
formett  and  maid  ane  pictour  of  walx,  quhiik  the  devili 
inchantit  at  ane  fyre  in  Johnne  Crystiesoune's  house, 
for  the  destructioun  of  the  said  David  Libbertone's 

self/'t 
The  materials  of  the  image  do  not  seem  to  have 

*  Trial  of  Agnes  Sampsoun,  27  Jan.  1590  [1] — of  Barbara  Naipar, 
8  May  1591 — of  Eufame  Macalyane,  9  June  1591.  Thus  the  three 
trials  were  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  together  witli  a  fourth,  of 
Johnne  Mowbray  and  others,  7  June  1591,  accused  of  wilful  error  in 
acquitting  Barbara  Naipar.  Hamelines — familiarity ;  wa£r— wax ;  dovo- 
coff— <U>vecot ;  teni — heed  ;  buiU — ^box  ;  gui» — ^goose  ;  seruiet — nap- 
kin; woumpHt — wrapped.     Rec.  Jusi. 

t  Trial  of  James  Reid,  21  July  160a  Rec.  Just,  Ir^ormett-^ 
fashioned. 
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been  cousidered  essential.  It  was  only  the  medium 
through  which  an  incantation,  directed  to  every  se- 
parate organ,  should  operate.  Thence  they  were  di- 
versified according  to  whatever  opinion  (he  necroman- 
cer might  entertain  of  their  efficacy.  Wax,  clay, 
flour,  and  butter,  were  employed  in  Scotland:  and 
on  the  continent,  one  is  described  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  feathers.*  Perhaps  there  might  be  subordi- 
nate accessaries  to  aggravate  their  power.  Eafkroe 
Macalyane  made  *^  ane  pictour  of  floure  and  clay,  for 
bewitching  of  Marie  Home," — sewed  in  a  winding 
sheet,  along  *'  with  fy ve  clewis  of  sindrie  collonris  of 
worsett,  as  of  blak,  reid,  orange,  yallow,  and  blew." 

In  the  year  1398,  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris 
declared  it  an  error  in  faith,  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  in  true  Astronomy,  to  admit  that  images  composed 
of  brass,  lead,  or  gold,  of  white  or  red  wax,  or  of  any 
other  substance,  baptized,  exorcised,  '^  consecrated,  or 
rather  execrated,"  on  certain  days  by  magical  arts,  bad 
any  of  the  virtues  ascribed  to  them.f 

It  is  not  evident  to  what  extent  the  practice  of 
fabricating  images  was  continued  after  the  close  of  the 
preceding  trials.  But  the  knowledge  of  it,  if  not  sub- 
sisting, was  easily  renewed,  and  instilled  by  the  views 
of  demonology  received  from  other  countries,  or  by 
those  composed  at  home — and  that  which  should  have 
been   sternly    rejected  with   contempt,  was   admitted 

*  Men^s  Fustis  Daemonum,  Doctrine  Pulcherrima,  c.  14.  p.  34w 
f  DeterminatiOf  §  21. 
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most  preposterously  as  the  due  foundation  of  distribu- 
tive justice. 

In  the  lator  part  of  the  year  1676,  Sir  George  Max- 
-well  of  Pollock  was  attacked  by  **a  hot  and  fiery  dis- 
temper/'— which  a  dumb  girl  about  fourteen  years 
old,  signified  to  originate  from  that  peculiar  species  of 
sorcery  already  described,  and  that  a  certain  woman, 
Janet  Mathie,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  it.  Man- 
kind, prepense  to  the  marvellous,  encourage  imposture, 
from  believing  that  privation  of  one  sense,  is  indemni- 
fied by  a  refinement  of  the  rest :  or  by  the  substitution 
of  some  higher  order  of  perception.— -They  become  the 
willing  dupes  of  artifice. 

The  informer  conducted  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  matter,  to  the  house  of  the  alleged  delinquent, 
where,  thrusting  her  hand  behind  the  chimney,  she 
drew  forth  a  waxen  image  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  with  the 
right  side  pierced  by  two  pins,  besides  one  in  the  shoul- 
der. After  these  were  removed,  the  patient,  who  had 
been  affected  more  severely  in  the  corresponding  parts 
of  his  body)  began  to  recover. 

The  woman  was  put  in  confinement,  and  several 
insensible  marks  being  discovered  on  her  person,  for- 
bid any  doubt  of  her  compact  with  Satan. 

Nevertheless,  Sir  George  Maxwell  sickened  in  the 
beginning  of  the  subsequent  year :  and  the  same  saga- 
cious informer,  signifying  that  another  image  bad  been 
fabricated,  a  new  search  ensued,  when  a  figure  of  c/ay, 
not  altogether  dry,  was  found  in  the  bed  straw  of  John 
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Stewart,  ^*  warlock/^  Janet  Matbie^s  son.  Being  ap- 
prehended immediately,  along  with  his  sigter  Anna- 
bella,  and  sent  to  prison,  Sir  George  was  again  relieved 
from  peril.  A  third  image  was  now  devised  against 
one  of  his  relatives,  who  had  been  active  in  detecting 
the  mother.  Other  individuals  were  involved  amidst 
all  these  discoveries:  and  confessions  were  obtained 
from  some  of  the  accused,  to  become  the  foundation  of 
their  own  trial,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest  who  resolute- 
ly denied  any  participation  in  the  plot. 

Annabella  Stuart,  the  youngest  of  the  whole,  was 
the  first  to  acknowledge  the  troth  of  the  charges,  though 
wavering  when  confronted  with  her  brother,  the  war- 
lock. However,  he  also  at  length  allowed,  that  Satan 
having  awakened  him  in  the  night,  introduced  four 
women  by  a  window,  and  a  candle  being  lighted,  bis 
demoniac  visitor  fashioned  the  visage  of  the  clay  figure, 
and  stuck  the  pins,  but  the  remainder  was  executed  by 
himself.  Satan  then  put  the  image  into  the  hands  of 
each  woman,  requiring  her  to  say,  ^*  I  have  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  George  Maxwell  in  my  band,  and  I  consent 
to  bis  death.''  Next,  one  of  their  number  consigned  it 
to  the  place  of  discovery. — In  respect  to  the  waxen 
image,  all  had  aided  its  formation :  it  was  pierced  with 
pins  by  Satan :  and,  bound  to  a  spit,  it  was  turned 
before  the  fire,  while  the  whole  party  pronounced,  *^  Sir 
George  Maxwell,  Sir  George  Maxwell." 

This   latter  formality,   it  will   be   remarked,   was 
strictly  consistent  with  the  practice  of  earlier  sorcerers, 
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for,  in  an  allied  conspiracy  agwnst  King  James  VI. 
by  tbe  Earl  of  Bothwell,  an  image  fabricated  by  Agnes 
Sampson,  was  wrapped  in  a  linen  clotb)  and  delivered 
to  Satan  for  consecration ;  after  which,  each  member 
of  the  Satanic  convention  held  at  the  time,  consented 
expressly  to  his  death,  saying,  **  This  is  King  James  VL 
ordered  to  be  consumed  at  the  instance  of  a  nobleman, 
Francis  Earl  of  Bothwell/'*^ 

Matters  less  aggravated  than  the  preceding,  would 
have  aroused  universal  indignation  against  tbe  prose- 
lytes of  Satan  :  and  would  have  denied  them  all  hope 
of  mercy. — In  the  eyes  of  ignorance,  such  occult  offen- 
ces were  the  most  heinous,  though  to  prove  them  was 
impossible,  for  mankind  are  animated  by  the  greatest 
vehemence,  when  contending  on  what  cannot  be  proved. 
Presumption,  therefore,  and  circumstantial  evidence,  a 
doctrine  too  often  pr^nant  with  danger,  bore  tbe  most 
ample  weight. — ^Annabella  Stuart  alone,  was  reprieved, 
on  account  of  her  youth,  though  penitent  and  confess- 
ing: But  the  judges  who  should  have  shuddered  at 
the  murders  they  were  about  to  sanction,  entertained 
no  scruples  in  condemning  the  whole  associates.— 
«  The  four  witches  and  warlock,  foresaid,  were  burnt 
at  Paisley,  and  died  obdurate,  except  the  man,  who 
appeared  penitent.  His  mother,  Janet  Mathie,  with* 
out  confessing  her  guilt,  was  hanged,  and  the  effigies 
both  of  wax  and  clay,  being  put  into  a  napkin,  and 

*  Melvil,  Memoirs,  p.  395. 
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dashed  to  piecesy  were  thrown  into  the  fire  along  witb 
her.  Bessie  Weir,  who  was  last  hanged  np  of  the 
four,  had  been  previoasly  taken  and  condemned  for 
witchcraft  in  Ireland :  and  when  the  hangman  there 
was  aboat  to  cast  her  over  the  gallows,  the  devil  took 
her  away  out  of  sight. — Her  accusation  was  sent  over 
to  Scotland,  and  now  when  thrown  off|  there  appears  a 
raven,  and  approaches  the  hangman  within  an  ell  of 
him,  and  flyes  away  again."  Such  is  the  narrative  of 
a  reverend  cotemporary,  plainly  insinuating  the  pre- 
sence of  Satan  under  this  disguise,  or  the  soul  of  the 
guilty  sorceress  in  flight* 

In  spite  of  these  sanguinary  proceedings,  and  of 
that  demonological  axiom,  that  destroying  the  sorcerer 
and  his  charm  obliterates  its  operation,  Sir  George 
Maxwell  died  of  his  distemper. 

But  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  deluded  multi- 
tude, the  dumb  girl  began  now  to  speak"— declaring  it 
to  be  for  the  first  time. — She  denied  her  consciousness 
of  the  faculty  of  detecting  witches,  which  had  been  so 
gratuitously  assigned  to  her,  or  that  she  had  any  cor- 
respondence with  Satan.  Whereon  it  was  observed 
with  all  the  sagacity  of  the  age,  that  **  the  best  con- 

*  Lyndtat/f  Sir  David,  closes  the  course  of  Falsehood  personified,  bj 
a  sentence  of  the  law,  and  when  the  delinquent  bemoaning  himaelfy  ter- 
minates 

**  Fairweil !  for  I  am  to  the  widdie  wend. 
For  quhy,  FaUet  maid  never  ane  better  end. 
Heir  sal  he  be  heisit  up,  and  not  his  figure :  and  aue  Craw,  or  ane  Kae 
sail  be  castin  up,  as  it  were  his  sauU  :*'  Saiyre  of  the  three  Ettaitis, 
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straction  that  can  be  put  upon  her  is,  that  she  has  the 
second  sight,  by  a  compact  of  her  parents  with  the 
devily  and  she  may  be  passive  in  it.'^ 

Something  shall  be  afterwards  said  on  this  remark- 
able quality  with  which  mankind  might  be  endowed, 
unconsciously.  Not  only  so,  but  if  we  shall  believe 
their  neighbours,  they  might  enjoy  the  higher  necro- 
mantic powers,  unknown  to  themselves.  A  woman 
was  burnt  about  the  year  1704,  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  comrades^  had  been  a  witch  no  longer  than  a  month 
before  her  death.*  In  a  work  by  a  French  ecclesi- 
astic, laudably  levelled  against  such  prejudices,  it  is 
related,  that  one  of  his  brethren  having  been  cail^  to 
administer  spiritual  consolation  to  a  convict,  when 
undergoing  his  cruel  punishment — the  victim  declared 
he  had  no  fear  of  death  :  but  what  gave  him  real  con- 
cern, was  discovering  himself  to  be  a  sorcerer — that 
his  misfortunes  had  brought  him  to  a  strange  extre- 
mity. *^  Yet,'^  added  he,  ^*  perhaps  I  am  actually  a 
sorcerer,  though  quite  ignorant  of  it."f  People  were 
absolutely  bewildered  amidst  superstition. 

Besides  the  preceding  effigies,  the  dumb  informer 
detected  others  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  probably  be- 
fore recovering  her  speech,  as  this  would  have  un- 
doubtedly impaired  the  public  confidence  in  her  dis- 
cernment.    Six   women  were  accused  of  fabricating 


•   Torryhum  Kirk  Session  Minutes,  1704»  ap.  Webster  Tracts,  p.  13& 
f  D*AtUun  rincredulite  Sfavante  et  le  Credulitd  Ignorante,  p.  921. 
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and  roastiDg  an  image  of  Robert  Hamilton  of  Barnes, 
**  who  was  lying  very  sick  and  sorely  tormented  in  the 
breast."  Two  escaped  an  ignominous  death  by  soieide 
in  prison.  Their  comrades  in  misfortune  were  bnmt 
at  Dumbarton. 

The  scene  having  closed  on  these  repeated  tragedies, 
the  informer  herself  fell  under  suspicion  of  impostarey 
-—a  sorry  testimony  of  the  penetration  of  the  age. 
Being  arrested  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  she  attracted 
much  notice,  and  multitudes  resorted  to  her  as  long 
as  permitted.  The  Privy  Council  took  cognizance 
of  the  matter,  and  finding  her  *^ane  impostor  and 
cheat,  at  least  possest,  or  having  the  2nd  sight,  or  re* 
vealled  to  hir  in  the  air,  as  was  reported  of  Major 
Weir,  or  in  hir  sleep,"  she  was  sentenced  to  banish* 
ment  But  no  ship-master  could  be  found  willing  to 
carry  her — terrified,  it  is  likely,  to  have  such  a  pas- 
senger.* 

Distempers  accompanied  by  heat  and  perspiration, 
excited  vehement  suspicions  of  sorcery,  as  indeed  did 
all  those  exhibiting  unusual  symptoms,  or  which  were 
little  understood.     *'  Let  it  be  judged  whether  it  was 

•  FounUnnhaU  Decisions,  in  Ma  Na  551,  553.  ji  ManuMcripi 
a^ectUm  Ado.  Lib,  M.  6,  14:  Art  164.  Manutcript  Adv,  Lib.  Ro- 
bert iii.  3:  10:  Art.  3a  Manuscript  Sujfmngs,  166a-.1678,  ▼.  35.  in 
4ta  Adv,  Lib,  Law  Memorials,  p.  110,  HI,  124—134.  In  an  ear- 
Her  part  of  the  same  century,  Elspeth  Reoch  '<  fenyit  herself  dumb  and 
illudit,  and  deccavit  his  Maiesteis  subiectis.**  Triaiy  \2  March  1616. 
nee,  Ork,  f.  Sa  ▼. 
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from  natare  or  8orcery»^  exclaims  a  credulous  priest, 
^^  tbat  a  young  lady  in  the  district  of  Retbelois,  died  of 
langaor,  dry  as  woodf  lean  as  a  beron»  light  as  a  bird, 
and  more  withered  than  parchment  on  the  fire.*** 

Sat  on  the  principle  already  explained,  the  consum- 
ing disease  was  cured  effectually,  either  by  destroying 
the  image  or  its  fabricator,— at  least,  this  was  generally 
credited.    About  the  year  1677,  **  Mr  John  Scott,**  a 
clergyman,  finding  two  young  ladies  afflicted  by  *'  a 
disease  not  natural,  at  a  gentleman's  bouse  in  the  East 
of  Scotland,  enquired  if  any  one  envied  him."     Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  accompanied  a  poss6 
to  the  bouse  of  a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
<*  breaking  up  the  door  for  haste,  finds  two  effigies  of 
wax  turning  upon  a  spit,  apprehends  the  woman,  and 
takes  the  effigies  along  with  him.     She  was  burned, 
and  the  gentlewomen  recovered  their  health.     This 
was  a  natural  conclusion  which  Mr  John  drew  from 
the  premises.'*f    The  general  principle  failed,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  Sir  George  Maxwell,  for  be  **  at  last 
died  of  that  sweitbg  sicknes.''^ 

But  to  the  reproach  of  Scotland,  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  produced  a  new  example  of  this  incredible  folly, 
— of  the  regenerated  hydra  of  superstition, — and  one 
so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  lamp  of  learning 

*  Nd<U  Declaration  contredes  Maleficiers,  cb.  xt.  p.  11. 

f  Law  Memor tails,  p.  124<,  125. 

I  Fountainhall  Decbions,  No.  551.  in  MS. 
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was   then   banning   to   illumiDate   the  darkDess    of 
northern  Europe. 

Several  peculiarities  having  been  allied  regarding 
Catherine  Shaw^  a  girl  not  exceeding  eleven  years  of 
age,  the  daughter  of  John  Shaw  of  Bargarran  in  Ren- 
frewshire, a  judicial  investigation  ascertained,  that  an 
image  of  a  clergyman  was  fabricated,  stuck  with  pina, 
bound  to  a  spit,  and  roasted  at  a  fire.     No  detail   of 
the  facts  is  preserved.     But  seven  allied  delinqaents 
were  tried  and  barbarously  executed  at  Paisley,  after  a 
public  fast  to  avert  Divine  vengeance  for  such  enormi* 
ties  in  Scotland,  and  a  sermon  to  the  miserable  vic- 
tims, intended  principally  for  a  persuasive  to  confes- 
sion as  the  only  means  of  salvation.* 

The  prime  actor  in  this  tragedy,  so  well  supported 
by  the  judicial  authorities,  Christian  Shaw,  generally 
designed  the  impostor  of  Bargarran,  displayed  a  share 
of  artifice  and  sagacity  far  beyond  the  years  of  adol- 
escence. As  some  atonement  for  her  early  depravity, 
which  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice blindly  encouraged,  she  distinguished  herself  sub- 
sequently by  her  skill  and  induAtry.f 

The  efficacy  of  such  expedients,  however,  was  not 
yet  obliterated  from  the  belief  of  the  superstitious ;  for, 
in  palliation  of  an  atrocious  murder,  it  was  alibied, 
about  the  year  1705,  that  one  had  become  subject  to 

•   ffistory  of  the  H^ilches  of  Renfrewshire,  var.  he. 
t    Young,  Parish  of  Erskine,  np.  Stat.Acct,  v.  ix. 
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convulsions,  after  the  fabrication  of  a  waxen  image, 
and  pricking  it  with  needles  by  the  deceased.* 

According  to  common  practice,  as  observed  both 
here  and  on  the  continent,  the  image  was  subjected  to 
the  action  of  fire.  In  whatever  mode  destruction  was 
accomplished,  sympathetic  influence  proved  eflectuaL 
When  the  symbol  perished,  it  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
original. 

Sagittarii. — Besides  the  preceding  occult  expedients 
to  inflict  a  lethal  injury,  a  certain  tribe  of  sorcerers 
arose  called  SagUtarii  or  Ballisiarii,  who  discharged 
missiles  or  projectiles  against  an  image  fabricated  as 
above,  instead  of  wasting  it  by  heat. 

Amidst  the  rare  illustrations  of  Scotish  practice,  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  the  same  observations  apply  to 
the  materials  and  the  construction  of  the  image  :  that 
it  was  alike  rude  and  shapeless  :  likewise,  that  it  must 
be  considered  as  much  a  symbol  as  a  similitude,  judg- 
ing by  the  artists  occupying  themselves  thus  in  quest 
of  vengeance. 

Resuming  the  conspiracy  of  Katherine  Ross,  lady 
Foulis,  against  her  husband's  relatives,  it  appears  that 
one  of  her  accomplices,  Christian  Rois,  who  was  burnt 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1577,  had  sent  for  John 
McNeill  in  Dingwall,  who,  journeying  next  day  to 
Fowlis,  delivered  to  the  mistress  of  that  mansion  **  ane 
elf-arrow  heid,"  for  which  he  received  four  shillings, 

•    irebsier  Tracts,  p.  181. 
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or  what  was  about  equivalent  to  the  price  of  a  sbeq> 
at  the  time.*  Provided  with  this  magical  weapon,  she 
was  enabled  to  advance  her  plot  as  detailed  in  her  in- 
dictment. 

**  In  the  first,  thow  art  accusit  for  the  making  of 
twa  wax  pictouris  of  clay,  iu  the  company  of  the 
said  Cristian  Rois  Malcomesone,  and  Mariorie  Nejme 
M^Allester  cUias  Laskie  Loncart,  in  the  said  Cristian 
western  clialmer  in  Tanorth, — the  ane  maid  for  the 
destruction  and  consumption  of  the  young  laird  of 
Fowles ;  and  the  vther  for  the  young  ladie  Balnagown 
-—to  the  effect  that  the  one  thairoff  suld  be  put  at  the 
brigend  of  Fowles,  and  the  vther  at  Ardmoir,  for  the  de- 
struction  of  the  said  young  laird  and  lady:  and  this  said 
haif  bene  performit  at  Alhallowmes  in  the  yeir  of  God 
1577  yeiris.  Quhilkis  twa  pictouris  being  sett  on  the 
north  syd  of  the  chalmer,  the  said  Leskie  Loucart  tuik 
twa  elf  arrow  heidis,  and  delyuerit  ane  to  the  said  Ka- 
therine,  and  the  vther  the  said  Cristian  Rois  Malcolm- 
sone  held  in  her  awin  hand,  and  thow  schott  twa 
schottis  with  the  said  arrow  heid  at  the  said  Lady  Bal- 
nagown :  and  Leskie  Loucart  schot  thrie  schottis  at 
the  said  young  laird  of  Fowles.  In  the  meane  tyme^ 
baith  the  pictouris  brak,  and  thow  commandit  Leskie 
Loucart  to  mak  of  new  vther  twa  pictouris,  thairefter 
for  the  said  persounes." 

Possibly  the  images  were  so  imperfectly  constructed 

•  Analysis  of  the  Records  of  the  Dhhopric  o/*  Moray,  p.  73,  7I-. 
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that  tbey  fell  to  pieces  before  receiving  the  violeoce 
intended,  which  rendered  new  ones  necessary,  that  the 
eooapiracy  might  not  be  disappointed.  Thereforei  the 
aecuaedi  proceeding  in  conjunction  with  her  colleagues, 
to  fashion  *^ane  vther  pictoure  of  clay  of  the  said  Ro- 
bert Monro,  young  laird  of  Fowlis,  in  the  said  boas  of 
Tonord,  and  quhilk  wes  maid  vpoun  the  morne  of  the 
yi  day  of  Julij  anno  Izxvii  yeires,  they  sat  the  pictnr 
at  the  wall  of  the  chalmer  of  the  said  hous,  and  wes 
schott  be  the  said  Cristiane  Neyn  M^Allester  alias  Las- 
kie  Loucart,  with  the  ane  elf-arrow  twelf  tymes,  and 
mist  the  said  pictnr :  and  persaniog  that  thai  mist  the 
samen  efter  everie  schott :  and  maid  the  said  pietur 
dioers  and  sundrie  tymes,  yit  the  samen  talk  not  effect 
to  tbair  purpois/' 

This  purpose,  wherein  they  saw  themselves  nnsuc- 
cesafol,  is  sufficiently  explicit ;  because,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  or  of  another  conspiracy,  when  Robert 
Monro  was  represented  by  an  image  of  butter,  against 
which  was  discharged  *^  ane  elf-arrow  heid  be  the  said 
Marioun  Nevyn  M^Allester  €di(u  Leskie  Loucart,  aucht 
tymes,  quhilk  pietur  she  mist:"  it  was  understood, 
'^  giue  the  pietur  wer  hit  it  wald  be  for  the  destructioun 
of  the  young  laird  of  Fowles." 

The  conspirators  confidently  anticipated  the  success- 
ful issue  of  their  project.  To  complete  the  mystical 
ceremonies,  one  of  them  had  provided  some  linen,  pro- 
bably as  a  shroud,  wherein,  if  the  images  had  been 
hit  *'  with  the  elf-arrow  heid,"  they  should  have  been 

Z 
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*^  erdit  voder  the  brigend  of  the  stank  of  Fowles,  for- 
Dent  the  yet"* 

This  singular  narrative  would  admit  of  a  oommeDt* 
ary  alike  ample  as  some  of  the  other  occult  expedients 
related  here.  But  there  are  certain  points,  su^  as 
the  position  of  the  image  towards  the  north,  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  illustrate.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
means  of  discharging  the  elf-arrow  heads:  In  the 
later  case  of  Isobell  Growdie,  they  are  described  to  be 
projected  from  the  thumb  nail :  and,  considering  the 
diminutive  size  under  which  these  relics  of  antiquity 
generally  appear,  it  may  have  been  sufficiently  prac- 
ticable. Indeed  this  kind  of  archery  must  have  then 
attuned  greater  perfection,  for  Isobell  declares,  that 
she  and  her  comrades  actually  killed  several  peoplcf 

A  remarkable  analogy  to  the  mystical  practice  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Scotland  is  discovered  among 
the  modern  superstitions  of  the  East  Sometimes  a 
bow  and  arrow  are  fabricated  of  the  levers  employed 
to  press  down  the  carcase  of  the  dead  and  the  body  of 
the  living  sacrifice,  on  the  pile  consuming  the  widows 
of  the  Hindoos.  Next,  the  image  of  an  enemy  is 
fashioned  of  clay,  against  which  the  arrow,  after  hav- 
ing been  charmed  by  incantations,  is  discharged,  and 

•  Trial  of  Catherine  Ross,  lady  Fowles,  22  July  159a  Rec.  Jtut. 
Give — ^if.     frrfit— buried.     r«f— gate. 

t  Coffisswn  of  lasobell  Gowdie,  3  May  1662.  ap.  PUcaim  Criminal 
Trials,  ▼.£!:.  p.  607,611. 
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the  obooxiouB  individual  is  believed  to  be  afflicted 
with  pun  in  bis  breast,  immediately  when  it  is  pier- 
ced.* 

According  to  Olaiis  Mi^as,  the  Laplanders  were 
wont  to  discharge  mi^cal  leaden  darts  of  about  a  fin* 
ger  length,  from  sequestered  spots,  against  the  objects 
of  animosity,  who,  attacked  by  ulcerations,  perished  in 
the  space  of  three  days.  But  he  does  not  testify  bis 
own  knowledge  of  the  factf  Scheffer  advances  some 
arguments  to  prove  him  mistaken  in  supposing  the  darts 
leaden.  Explaining  the  word  skoU^  he  observes,  **  If  a 
man  or  other  living  creature  be  suddenly  struck  down 
by  a  disease  exhausting  his  strength,  or  proving  al* 
most  fetal,  the  vulgar  ascribe  it  to  mi^c,— calling  k 
skoU^  that  is,  a  dari,  which  is  its  cause."|  Perhaps 
the  conservative  charm  previously- alluded  to, — '*I 
charme  thee  for  arrow  schot,^ — denotes  the  same  in« 
terpretation.  In  Scotland  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
express  that  animals  shot  to  death  when  they  died 
suddenly.     Shot,  in  general,  means  struck  down. 

The  effects  and  sensations  experienced  are  described 
more  succintly  in  regard  to  the  neighbouring  island. 
Persons  feel  something  suddenly,  **as  if  they  were 
really  shot  through  the  body,  and  immediately  grow 

*    Ward  View   of  the    History,  Literature  and    Religion  of  the 
Hindoo6y  ▼.  iL  p.  100. 
f  (Hatu  Magnui  Gent  Septent.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  16. 
I  Schefferus  Lapponia,  c.  xi*  p.  145-6. 
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weak  and  disordered  as  if  indeed  shtd.     If  sbot  in  the 
brain,  heart,  or  langs,  tbey  immmediately  die."* 

Considerable  mystery  was  attached  to  elf-arrow 
beads,  tbose  ancient  weapons  for  warfare  or  banting, 
wbose  original  nse  seems  to  have  been  unknown  at 
the  date  of  the  preceding  trials.  Long  after  the  rode 
inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms  bad  recourse  to  metals 
for  the  same  purpose,  some  elementary  strife,  more 
than  the  disturbance  of  the  plough,  probably  disclosed 
them  amidst  the  soil  where  they  had  liun  for  ages. 
Nearly  two  centuries  ago  it  was  remarked,  that  elf-ar* 
row  heads  appeared  in  fields  where  none  had  been  seen 
the  preceding  day;  nay,  they  were  believed  to  Ml 
while  the  heavens  were  still  and  serene.  A  person 
worthy  of  credit  relates,  that  while  riding  in  Banff  or 
Aberdeen  he  found  one  in  the  top  of  his  boot :  and 
that  a  woman  took  another  from  the  breast  of  her  ap- 
parel.f 

It  was  assumed  at  n  later  date,  that  as  for  **elf- 
arrowes,  it  is  known  they  fall  from  the  air.^ 

The  uniformity  of  their  shape  attracted  observation. 
It  was  thought  strange  that  these  **  elf-stones,  whither 
title  or  mickle,  hes  still  the  same  figure,  though  oer« 
tainly  known  to  fall  from  the  air.  The  commonality 
superstitiously  imagins,  that   the   fairies  both   makes 

*  Athenian  Mercury  for  1694,  vol.  xiii.  No.  7.  q.  1.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  only  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

f  Gordon  Adnotata  ad  Dcscriptionem  Aberdonise  ct  Banfire  in  MS. 
Adv.  Lib,  W.  2-20. 
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and  gives  them  that  shape,  and  that  they  doe  hurt  by 
them,  which  we  call  elf-shot.^* 

Sach  arrow  heads  were  believed  to  be  of  superna- 
tural formation:  the  work  of  Satan  and  his  imps  :  and 
when  discharged  at  the  obnoxious  objects,  by  his  pro- 
selytes, a  metrical  charm  accompanied  the  fact: — 

I  shoot  yon  man  in  the  devillis  name, 

He  sail  not  win  heall  hame. 

And  this  sal  be  alswa  trw, 

Thair  sail  not  be  an  bitt  of  him  on  liew.f 

These  weapons  were  esteemed  of  the  nature  of  a 
thunderbolt,  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  the  vitals  without 
inflicting  a  wound :  but  the  spot  struck  by  them  might 
be  discovered,  though  with  difficulty,  for  no  external 
blemish  was  visible,  j:  which  is  still  credited  in  Ireland.} 

The  figure  of  the  elf-arrow  heads  identifies  them 
with  the  weapons  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land,  or  of  their  invaders.  ||     They  were  prized  as 

•  Fra9er  (J.)  Answeare  to  Mr  Withcrows  Queries :  April  20, 170% 
•p:  Letteri  upon  Literature,  ▼.  ii.  Na  2.  A.D.  1702—1711.  in  MS. 
jddv*  Lib, 

f  Con^ttion  of  Issobell  Gowdie,  1 662,  ut.  sup.  Yon — yonder.  Win 
—get.     Liew — ^living. 

\  Kirk  Secret  Commonwealth,  §  8.  p.  39.  Athenian  Mercury,  ut  tup, 

§  Dobbs  Parishes  of  Ardclinis  and  Laid.  The  people  say  of  cows  elf- 
shot,  **  You  may  feel  a  hole  in  the  flesh,  but  not  in  the  skin,  where  the 
cow  has  been  struck.  She  gives  no  milk  till  relieved."  Stat,  Acct,  of 
Ireland,  ▼.  iii.  p.  27. 

II  Blaeu  Atlas,  t.  x.  p.  104.  Coloured  figures  of  elf-arrow  heads, 
probably  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  are  represented  here. 
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amulets,  sometimes  set  iu  silver,  both  here  and  in  Ire- 
land, and  suspended  from  tbe  neck  as  a  preservative 
from  elf-sbot.* 

It  appears  that,  on  the  continent,  the  SagiUarii  di- 
rected their  arrows  at  a  crucifix,  or  shot  them  roerelj 
at  random  in  tbe  air,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  those 
obnoxious  to  them.  Perhaps  as  the  practice  of  arch- 
ery declined,  that  superstition  was  modified  by  tbe 
vengeful  person  repairing  to  a  crucifix  erected  where 
three  roads  met,  and  discharging  a  musket  from  be- 
hind bis  back  as  the  means  of  injury .f 

Though  examples  are  so  rare  in  Scotish  history, 
perhaps  this  kind  of  malevolent  superstition  was  very 
prevalent  in  other  countries.  In  the  year  1139,  an 
ecclesiastical  canon  of  Pope  Innocent  11.  denounced 
an  anathema  against  resorting  to  such  occult  expe- 
dients for  injuring  tbe  obnoxious,  because  they  were 
fatal.  *'  Artem  autem  illam  mortiferam  et  Deo  odi- 
bilem  Ballistariorum  et  Sagittariorutn  adversus  Chris- 
tianos  et  Catholicos  exercere  de  cetero  sub  anathemate 
prohibemus.''j: 

But  tbe  practice  so  odious  to  the  apostolic  see  re- 
mounts to  the  most  ancient  date.     Elisba,  the  Jewish 

*  Haiyrudhous  K.  S.  R.  12  March  163a  "  Ane  elf^rrow  set  with 
silver. "     Camden  Britannia  by  Gough,  ▼.  iv.  p.  232. 

f  Bin^ldus  de  Confessionibus  Maleficorum  et  Sagarum,  p.  145. 
Juehyer  dea  Spectres,  t.  L  liv.  11.  c«  6.  p.  537. 

\  Innocentiug  II.  Consilium  Lateranense  ii.  c  29.  de  BaUutariis  ei 
SagUiariis  ap.  Harduin  Acta  Consiliorum  et  Epistolc  Decretales  siim- 
morum  Pontificum,  t  vi*  p.  11.  col.  1214. 
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propbel,  instracts  Joasb,  king  of  Israel,  to  ^^  take  bow 
and  arrows,"  to  open  a  window,  strike  tbe  ground 
thrice,  and  shoot  **  the  arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance 
from  Syria,  for  thoa  sbalt  smite  tbe  Syrians/'* 

Catherine  Ross,  lady  Fowles,  belongs  therefore  to 
the  BalHstarii  or  SagiUariif  whose  saperstition,  prohi- 
bited by  apostolic  anthority  of  old,  may  be  traced  to 
the  occult  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Jews,  many  cen- 
toriee  before  the  Christian  gSiVH* 

It  is  not  evident  that  tbe  fabrication  of  images  for 
destruction  of  tbe  original  by  symbolic  injury  was 
equally  common  in  England,  as  in  Scotland  and  in 
France.  However,  neither  the  same  attention  may 
have  been  paid  to  the  fact,  nor  the  narratives  so  dis- 
tinctly preserved. 

Two  priests,  ^*  Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  cunning  ne- 
cromancer, and  Margery  Jourdeyne,  snmamed  the 
witch  of  Eye,"  were  arrested  in  England,  in  the  year 
1441,  ^^  to  whose  charge  it  was  layde,  that  they,  at 
the  request  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  had  devised 
an  image  of  waxe,  representing  the  king,  which,  by 
their  sorcery,  a  little  and  little  consumed,  entending 
thereby,  in  conclusion,  to  waste  and  destroy  the  king's 
person,  and  so  bring  him  to  death  ;  for  the  which  rea- 
son they  were  adiudged  to  die."t  Probably  these 
were  renewed  conspiracies  against  personal  safety,  for 

*  II  XingSf  ch.  zUL  ▼•  15 — 18b 

f  Hynter  Fasdera,  t.  z.  p.  505.  9  May  14SS.  De  SortilegU  Cancel- 
lario  Deliberandit, 
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in  the  year  I4S89  a  royal  warrant  was  issQed  to  the 
constable  of  Windsor  Castlci  first  for  delivery  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  then  for  the  liberation  of  Mar- 
gery de  Jonrdemayn,  John  Virley  clerk,  and  John 
Ashewell,  a  monk,  who  had  been  oomtnitted  for  sor- 
cery.* The  first  of  the  delinquents  was  tried  and  burnt 
under  the  king's  writ,  rfe  hereHoo  ooniburendo.f 

Abstract  questions  regarding  all<^^  sorcery  i^;aiost 
Queen  Elizabeth  having  been  proposed  to  the  lawyers 
of  that  ffira,  they  determined  that  to  bring  the  case  of 
the  alleged  delinquent  within  the  statute,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enquire  whether  any  fact  followed  dis- 
respectful words  and  intended  evil,  such  as  "  picture^ 
figure  set,  and  such  like."$     During  the  twentieth 
year  of  this  Queen's  reign,  it  was  remarked,  that  a 
6gure  caster  having  died  suddenly,  a  human  effigy  of 
tin,  suspected  to  be  for  some  evil  purpose,  was  found 
among  his  implements  of  sorcery,  for  he  was  thought 
a  conjuror.  II     Likewise  it  is  said,  that  after  the  Earl 
of  Derby  died  unexpectedly  in  the  year  1594,  **  there 
was  found  in  his  chamber  a  little  image  of  wax,  with 
hairs  of  the  colour  of  his  hairs  thurst  into  the  belly." 

*  Grafton  Chronicle  of  the  Affairs  of  England,  p.  587-8.  Siow 
Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,  p.  177-8. 

f  Coke  Institute^  part  iii.  ch.  6.  referring  to  an  ancient  Register  for 
the  trial  of  Margery  Ourdeman  of  Eye. 

§  Strype,  Annals  of  Church  and  State,  [1589]  v.  ir.  p.  7 

II    Holinshed  Chronicles,  ad.  an.  1579-90.  ▼.  iii.  p.  127. 
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But  some  alleged  that  tbie  Was  a  stratagem  for  exoitiog 
siispicioDS  of  sorcery.* 

In  the  year  1634)  not  fewer  than  se?eiiteen  or 
eigbteeo  persons  were  condeoined  to  death  at  Lan* 
caster,  ehiefly  on  the  evidence  of  a  juvenile  miscreant) 
suborned  by  bis  iniquitous  father.  The  absurdities 
offered  to  the  jury,  and  certainly  credited,  rival  those 
which  have  been  beard  in  any  age,  or  in  any  country. 
The  young  impostor  testified,  that  while  in  a  barn 
^*  he  saw  three  women  take  six  pictares«  in  which 
pictures  were  many  thorns,  or  such  like  things  sticked 
io  them."f 

According  to  the  disordered  imagination  of  persons 
confessing  their  own  presence  and  participation,  a 
convention  resembling  more  narrowly  the  continental 
Sabbat,  or  Saboath,  than  the  Scotish  nocturnal  assem- 
bly, was  held  in  England.  There  the  Satanic  pro- 
selytes prepared  a  blackish  waxen  image  of  some 
obnoxious  person,  which  was  wounded  with  thorns 
after  consecration  by  their  master,  and  in  consequence 
the  original  died. — Mary  Green  acknowledged  having 
repaired,  along  with  other  confederates,  in  the  night 
to  a  certain  spot,  where  meeting  the  fiend  as  a  little 
black  man  in  black  clothes,  all  made  their  obeisance. 
Baptizing  a  waxen   figure,   received   from  Margaret 

*  Baker 9  Chronioles  of  the  Kings  of  England*  p.  383.  It  has  been 
concluded,  from  the  minute  detail  of  symptoms,  that  the  Earl  died  of 
Cholera.     GenilemanU  Magaxine,  ▼•  xxL  for  1751.  p.  269,  398. 

f   Webtter,  Displaying  of  Supposed  Witchcraft,  p.  276.  and  Appendix. 
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Agar,  he  stuck  a  thorn  id   the  crown,  one  in   the 
breast,  and  another  in  the  side ;  Margaret  Agar  then 
threw  down   the  figure  saying,    ^^this  is  Comiah's 
picture,  with  a  murrain  to  it."     The  whole  mystery 
was  directed  against  Elizabeth  Cornish,  who  never 
enjoyed   health   afterwards :— -and    nearly    the   same 
ceremony  having  been  performed  with  the  image  of  a 
man,  he  sickened  and  died.     Part  of  the  evidenoe  is 
very  minute :   for  another  witness  describes  one  of 
these  conventions,  where  *'a  man  in  black  cloaths, 
with  a  little  band,  whom  she  supposeth  to  have  been 
the  devil,  took  a  picture  of  wax  in  his  arras,  and  hav- 
ing anointed  its  forehead  with  a  little  greenish  oil,  and 
using  a  few  words,  baptiased  it  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth 
or  Bess  Hill.     Then,  the  devil,  this  examinant,  Ann 
Bbhop  and  Elizabeth  Style,  stuck  thorns  in  the  neck, 
head,  hand-wrists,  and  other  parts  of  the  picture,  ac- 
companied by  an  execration."* 

Various  examples  of  destruction  meditated  by  im- 
ages during  a  long  series  of  years,  is  preserved  in 
French  history.  The  wife  of  Enguerrand  de  Marigny, 
for  the  sake  of  her  husband,  fabricated  a  waxen  one 
under  the  tuition  of  Paviot  a  necromancer,  which,  if 
melted  by  a  stow  fire,  should  induce  the  death  of  the 
king  by  a  languishing  disease.f    A  similar  expedient 

*  GlanvU  Sadduoismus  Truimphatiu,  p.  209 — 311  The  incidents 
are  ascribed  to  the  year  1664. 

f  Patilus  JEmUiu*  de  Rebus  gestis  Fnuioorum,  p.  490.  **  Deprehensa 
est  Engerrani  uxor,  qus  Pauiato  Mago  praceptore,  simulacrum  eereum 
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18  said  to  have  been  devised  against  Francis  L  :*  and 
later  in  the  same  sera^  that  is  the  sixteenth  century, 
considerable  apprehensions  of  sympathetic  influence 
from  waxen  images  seem  to  have  been  renewed.  It 
18  even  insinuated,  that  Charles  IX.  became  thus  a 
8acrifice.  Many  waxen  images  made  at  Paris,  were 
kept  on  altars,  and  pricked  on  occasion  of  forty  masses 
performed  in  different  parishes  there,  during  forty 
lionrs,  accompanied  by  incantations  On  celebration  of 
the  fortieth,  the  image  was  punctured  in  the  region  of 
the  heart.f  In  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding 
century,  similar  malevolence  was  aimed  at  Henry  IV., 
the  favourite  of  his  people.  When  the  Marshal  de 
Biron  was  about  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  repeated 
treasons,  he  accused  another  of  sorcery — affirming  that 
he  had  been  himself  bewitohed  by  means  of  enchanted 
waters. and  speaking  images:  that  a  waxen  one  shewn 
to  him  had  pronounced  in  Latin^  "  Wicked  king  thou 
shalt  perish  !^  La  Fin,  the  alleged  delinquent,  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  image — '*  but  it  is  certain/^  adds 
the  author  of  the  narrative,  ^*  that  such  a  stratagem 
belongs  to  Satan.":(    The  subject  is  far  from  explaining 

fingeret,  quod  lent  igni  admoueret,  ut  eo  paulatim  liquescente  perinde 
seosiin  ac  Icnta  tabe  Kex  deperiret'*  This  incident  is  referred  to  about 
the  year  1315. 

•  Marcoumtte  Reeueil  Memorable,  foL  95.  Paris  1564  in  12.  Uoiti 
rimpoature  des  Diables,  klL  43. 

f  Et<nle  Journal,  p.  155.  Roy  de  Gambervitte  Memoires  de  Due  de 
Nerersy  L  i.  p.  73.     Cretpet,  f.  150.     BoUsardvSf  o.  4^  p.  45i 

}  MtUthmh  Histoire  de  la  France,  t.  i.  p.  375.  t.  ii.  p.  526. 
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more  than  the  popular  credulity  in  the  efficacy  <rf 
BQoh  expedients,  which  is  said  to  have  been  again 
demonstrated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, subsequent  to  the  assassination  of  the  Marshal 
D'Anere  at  Paris  in  161T. 

While  Sprenger  officiated  as  an  inquisitor,  a  waxen 
image,  pierced  with  needles,  was  found  at  Issbrnck, 
which  being  burnt,  one  who  had  been  sick  recovered.* 

Crespet  saw  a  place  at  Avignon,  where  the  knife  of 
a  sorcerer,  flayed  alive  for  attempting  to  destroy  a 
Pope  by  pricking  a  waxen  image,  was  stuck  in  the 
wall.  Comparing  the  date  of  the  transference  of  the 
Papal  See  to  that  city,  with  its  restoration  to  Rorae, 
this  event  must  have  preceded  the  fifteenth  century.f 

Waxen  images  are  said  to  have  been  known  daring 
the  lower  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  more  anciently. 
The  authority  of  Balsaraon  is  quoted  for  being  ap- 
prized personally  that  such  were  fabricated  and  con- 
cealed by  sorceresses,  when  the  empress  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  fell  sick.  They  pretended  that  she  had 
been  bewitched,  and  that  her  convalescence  would 
follow  discovery  of  the  images.  Many  innocent  per- 
sons suffered,  and  the  impostors,  unable  to  relieve  her, 
withdrew. 

Nicetas   Choniates,    while    treating   of  divination, 

*  sprenger  Malleus  Male6carufn,  P.  iL  q.  i.  c*  IS.  p.  314. 

t  Cretpet  de  la  hayne  de  Satan,  f.  157.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  instrument  of  punishment  was  preserved  thus  in  terrorenif  than  any 
thing  pertaining  to  the  delinquent. 
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allodes  obscurely  to  piercing  little  waxen  imagesy  in 
haman  shape,  with  nails,  accompanied  by  verses.* 

This  praetiee  seems  to  be  also  known  under  certain 
modifieations  in  the  East  In  the  year  1798,  the 
image  of  an  Indian  potentate,  fashioned  of  wood,  was 
subjected  to  incantations,  and  buried,  with  some  of  his 
bur  tbrust  into  its  side ;  when  it  is  said  the  original 
became  afflicted  with  a  paralytic  aflTectbn,  in  the  cor- 
responding part  of  his  body.f 

Likewise,  in  stricter  conformity  with  the  European 
mode,  precepts  subsist  there  for  the  formation  of  a 
human  effigy  of  meal,  barley,  or  moistened  earth ;  that 
the  forehead  shall  he  stained  with  red ;  and  the  body 
clothed  in  red  apparel,  fastened  with  cords  and  girt  by 
a  girdle  of  corresponding  hue.  Then  the  bead  being 
placed  towards  the  north,  it  shall  be  struck  off  with  an 
axe,  as  a  mystical  rhapsody  is  uttered.  Thus  shall  the 
enemy  be  deprived  of  lifc.^ 

Op  the  principle  of  offering  a  sacrifice,  or  of  perpe- 
trating mischief  through  the  medium  of  a  symbol,  the 
essence  of  rendering  the  purpose  effectual  consisted  in 
enchanting  the  subject.  Thus,  according  to  an  eastern 
religions  rite,  a  prince  might  devote  bis  enemy  by  sub- 
stituting a  living  animal  in  sacrifice,  designed  by  bis 
name  throughout  the  ceremony. 
During  the  reign  of  Romanus  Lacapenus,  in  the 

*  Nicetas  CbonUtet  Thes.  Fidei  Ortbod  :   Lib.  iv.   Append,  ii.  $  & 

f  MooTf  Hindu  Pantheon^  p.  402.  note. 

t  Anatic  Researches :   Sanguinary  Chapter,  v.  v.  p.  386,  389. 
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lower  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  an  astronomer  ad- 
vised bim  to  send  some  one  to  strike  off  the  bead  of  a 
column  in  Constantinople,  atoated  on  tbe  arcb  Xer- 
olopbi,  looking  towards  tbe  east,  wbereby  Simeon, 
Prince  of  Bulgaria,  wboae  fate  depended  on  it,  sbould 
perisb.  He  complied :  tbe  bead  was  struck  from  the 
pillar,  and  at  tbe  same  hour,  as  afterwards  ascertained, 
tbe  prince  died  in  Bulgaria,  of  a  disease  of  tbe  heart. 

During  tbe  most  flourishing  period  of  tbe  Roman 
empire,  on  tbe  other  band,  sacrifice  by  symbol  was 
recognised  in  tbe  substitution  of  images,  as  most  ex- 
pressive of  tbe  original.  Tbe  prevalence  of  human 
sacrifice  is  alleged  in  the  iniiincy  of  Rome,  which  is  not 
unlikely,  considering  its  frequency  among  nations  in 
their  earlier  state.  But  Hercules  having  promot- 
ed tbe  abolition  of  this  cruel  rite,  he  substituted 
images  for  the  victims  who  were  wont  to  be  east, 
bound  hand  and  foot»  into  the  Tiber.  Dionymns  Hali- 
carnassus,  an  historian  of  the  Augustan  age,  observes, 
that  **  this  is  constantly  done  at  half  moon,  towards 
the  vernal  equinox.  Thirty  images  in  human  form, 
were  thrown  into  the  river,  from  the  consecratod 
bridge,  by  the  high  pontiff,  vestals,  praetors,  and  others 
who  sbould  be  present  at  religious  ceremonies.^* 

*  Ctdrenut  Compendium  Historiarum,  t.  ii.  p.  625.  $  311.  A 
column  surmounted  by  a  bead  or  bust,  as  well  as  by  a  capital,  may  be 
understood  from  cmjkiftf  the  significant  term  employed. 

*  Dionytius  Halicarnassus,   Lib.  i.    c.  38.      Uacrobius   Saturnalia, 
Lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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A  repraieiitotive,  though  not  an  imitative  subject, 
ooald  be  rendered  the  medium  of  sympatbetie  infln- 
ence,  which  is  consistent  with  the  theories  entertsined 
of  the  operation  of  soreery .    A  fable  was  current  in  the 
time  of  Diodoros  ISculus,  incorporated  by  the  poets  in 
thoir  reveries,  as  if  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  extra- 
vagant, which  ascribes  the  death  of  Meleager  to  the 
bamiag  of  a  brand  whereon  his  destiny  depended.* 
Yet  is  this  a  greater  absurdity  than  the  principles  and 
practiee  of  theexorrists  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
who  burnt  the  picture  of  a  demon,  to  promote  expul- 
sion from  the  possessed !     Nor  is  their  doctrine,  that 
**  spiritualiter  demones  erucientur,^'  altc^ther  unintel- 
ligible to  those  reflecting  on  the  medium  of  transmit- 
ting external  impressions-f    Among  the  means  of  pri- 
vation of  sleeps  without  personal  violence,  is  described, 
casting  a  faggot  on  the  fire  with  conjurations,  after 
some  previous  preparation.):    Campanella,  an  author 
of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  devotes  a  chap- 
ter to  magic,  in  bis  work  on  the  universal  distribution 
of  sensation,  throughout  substances  susceptible  of  mo- 
tion and  volitioq.     The  older  authors  are  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  examples. — He  maintains  the  power  of  words 

*  DiodoruSf  Siculus,  Lib.  it.  c.  34h  Ovid^  Metam.  Lib.  Tiii.  1.  515 
•— i522. 

f  liengui  Fustis  Dcemonum  DocL  Pulch.  p.  20.  Exorcism  ii. 
p.  88b  FlageUum  D«noDuni  Exor.  vL  p.  113 — 11&  Triomj^e  du 
Saim  Sacrement  tur  le  Demon,  t,  i.  cb.  ▼.  p.  39,  72. 

\   Thiers,  U  i.  ch.  t.  p.  156. 
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over  things  remote ;  ^*  verba  vim  in  absentee  res  h^ 
bare/*  and  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  the  snfieringa  of 
a  damsel,  whose  comrades,  for  her  refusal  to  join  their 
pastimes,  had  pierced  an  orange  with  needles,  and 
thrown  it  into  a  welL  The  pain  she  sufiered  was 
excruciating  until  they  were  extracted.*  R^naM 
Scot  explains  bow  a  juggler  named  Brandon,  eoidd 
kill  a  pigeon  in  presence  of  the  king,  by  {nerdng  its 
picture  with  a  knife,  *'  so  hard,  and  so  often,  and  with 
so  effectual  words,  as  the  pigeon  fell  downe  from  the 
top  of  the  house  starke  dead.^^f 

Thomas  Aquinas  concludes,  that  besides  the  occnit 
virtues  derived  by  natural  substances  from  the  cdes* 
tial  spheres,  some  may  be  imparted  to  artificial  sob- 
stances,  through  the  assistance  of  demoniac  agency. — 
"  Unde  etiam  imagines  quas  astronomicos  vocant  ha- 
bent  effectum/' — But  whether  he  refers  to  statues 
fabricated  under  the  constellations,  symbolic  sculpture, 
or  engraving,  is  uncertain.]:  However,  precepts  actu- 
ally taught  the  formation  of  images,  which  should  be 
endowed  with  specific  qualities.  They  were  not  always 
as  rude  and  simple  as  in  Scotland.  Gafiarel  aflRscts  to 
hold  the  ordinary  process  in  sovereign  contempt,  sig- 
nifying that  bis  discourse  shall  be  confined  to  the  influ- 
ence of  images  prepared  under  certain  constellations 


*  Ctfrnpanella  de  Sentu  Renim  et  Magia,  Lib.  it.  e.  17.  p.  196. 

f  Scot,  Diacouerie,  b.  xiii.  ch.  ISL  p.  306. 

f  Aquinas  Summa  Theologia,  p.  ii.  q.  96.  art  2.   §.  2. 
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fHily,  excluding  all  deiDoniacal  agency,  and  all  saper- 
•titious  virtnes.* 

Some  mortal  violence  was  directed  against  a  vital 
organ:  but  lower  injuries  were  levelled  against  the 
inferior  organs.  It  seems  to  bare  been  believed,  that 
pricking  any  part  of  an  image  **  with  a  thorn  from  a 
tree  bearing  leaves/'  would  injure  the  corresponding 
organ  of  the  original,  as  expressed  in  the  celebrated 
eaae  of  divorce  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Reginald  Scot 
alludes  to  the  fabrication  of  a  waxen  b^art,  which  was 
pricked  **  with  pins  and  needles.** 

But,  anciently,  the  liver  was  accounted  one  of  the 
moat  important  oi^ans,  if  not  the  fountain  of  life :  and 
tbence,  perhaps,  was.  this  species  of  sorcery  directed 
against  it. 

Sagave  Poenicia  defixit  nomina  cera 
JEt  medium  tenues  injecur  egit  acug. 

Ovid,  de  Arte  Amandh  Lik  iii.  Eleg.  7. 

It  was  essential  in  the  highest  departments  of  augury : 
and  on  subversion  of  the  pagan  mythology,  to  consult 
its  aspect  in  divination  was  prohibited  by  the  Roman 
code.f  Probably  the  older  empirics  did  not  ascribe 
greater  importance  to  the  heart,  than  to  the  liver :  and 
on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  respectively, 
controversies  arose,  regarding  which  of  these  presented 
the  first  indications  of  animation.  Four  principal  parts 
of  the  human  body,  of  which  the  liver  was  one,  were 

*  Gaffarel  Curiodtes  Inouyes,  e.  ti.  p.  2.  HO. 

f  CodieiSf  Lib.  i.  tit  xi.  L  2.  de  Pftgftnia,  Sacirifieiis  et  TenapUi. 

2  A 
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ooBsidcred  to  be  under  the  domioioo  of  four  planeU. 
Thus,  a  dialogue  between  Urania  and  .SseuIapiiM  oom- 
ibencea  with  a  question  from   Urania*     ^'TbM'e  are 
four  principal  stars  of  heaven,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Jupiter^ 
and  Venus,  which  are  not  only  more  excellent  in  them- 
selves, but  they  benefit,  temper,  and  preserve  all  thiogp^ 
What  is  there  to  be  compared  to  these  in  the  fanmaii 
body,  on  account  of  which  you  have  engaged  me  in 
this  debate  ?'    jEiculapius  specifies  four,  of  whkb  the 
liver  is  one^  but  ranks  it  after  the  brain  and  the  heart.* 
Early  authors  and  physicians,  even  the  better  informed, 
considered  some  of  the  viscera  as  much  the  site  of  the 
passions,  as  employed  in  regulating  the  vital  functioDS. 
Thus,  wrath  was  supposed  to  originate  in  the  gall,  joy 
in  the  spleen,  concupiscence  in  the  liver ;  and  instead  of 
courage,  cowardice  was  in  the  heart  !f    Therefore,  the 
words  of  the  poet  may  be  understood :  the  liver  was 
pricked  by  a  needle  piercing  the  side.     The  ancients 
believed  that  not  only  the  heart,  but  the  other  impor- 
tant organs  disappeared  during  sacrifice:];  and  a  victim 
sacrificed  by  Cssar,  a  few  days  preceding  bis  assas- 
sination, being  found  without  the  heart,  they  concluded 
that  it  had  been  consumed  during  the  ceremony,  though 

^  Mixaldus,  Harmonia  Ccelestium  Corporum  et  Humanonun, 
p.  419.   Written,  A.D.  1555. 

f  Lactantiut,  Divin.  Instit.  Lib.  vi.  c  15w  <*  Quod  si  ut  medici  a^ 
firmant,  Istitiae  affectus  in  splene  est,  ir«  in  Telle,  libidinis  in  jecore, 
timoris  in  corde.    De  Opificio  dei,  c.  14b 

I  JamblichuSf  dc  Mysteriis,  Sect  iii.  c  16.  p.  79. 
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an  oofiiyottrable  omeo.*    Deficiencies  of  the  liver  were 
alike  oaiisoa8.f 

Part  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  ^*  young  laird  of 
Fowlee,^  and  **  the  young  ladie  Balnagown/'  consisted 
in  burying  their  images  in  linen,  bad  they  been  struck 
by  Ibe  elf  arrow  heads.  Whether  any  thing  more  than 
envdoping  them  in  a  shroud,  be  indicated  by  the  use  of 
this  substance,  is  uncertain.  But  the  intention  evident- 
ly pertMus  to  perfecting  the  semblance  of  funeral  rites, 
wbich  the  canon  law  contemplated,  in  prohibiting  that 
maoBcs  appointed  for  the  dead  should  be  celebrated  in 
name  of  the  living,  as  done  by  the  malevolent  for  the 
sake  of  mischief. 

Reflecting  on  the  vicious  principles,  and  the  natural 
timidity  of  mankind,-- on  the  snares  which  are  spread 
for  evil, — and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  perpetrator 
screening  himself  from  observation,  it  may  be  well  un- 
derstood how  the  greatest  apprehensions  were  aroused 
among  those  believing  themselves  the  aim  of  syAipa- 
tbetic  influence. — The  wicked  assailant  of  health,  re- 
putation, or  prosperity,  scruples  not  on  the  means  of 
wreaking  his  malice  on  the  good  and  benevolent :  and 
as  these  are  the  least  suspicious,  so  are  they  the  most 
exposed  to  injury. 

*  Cicero,  de  Divinatione,  Lib.  i.  c.  52.  Lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
f  JuUut  Obsequens  de  Prodigiis,  var  loc. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IN8TRUlf£NT8  AND  INGREDIENTS  OP  SUPERSTITION 

AND  SORCERY. 

Substances  are  distingaisheil  as  tfat  instrameots 
and  ingredients  of  sorcery,  less  by  their  nAtural 
qualities,  than  from  a  mystical  virtue  imparted  by  art 
Bat  some  being  unsusceptible  of  any  change,  under 
the  exercise  of  human  powers,  they  were  preferred 
either  from  occult  or  manifest  properties. 

Those  who  dealt  in  the  mystical  art,  were  design- 
ed charmers,  necromancers,  witches,  or  warlockft,  fn 
Scotland :  and  their  practice  as  charms,  necromancy, 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  enchantment.  Though  a  cer- 
tain latitude  of  expression  was  restrained,  the  stricter 
definitions  and  distinctions  specified  by  Isidorns  and 
others,  were  scarcely  recognised. 

Violat  Mar  was  convicted  of  being  a  **  commoun 
vsar  of  sorcerie,  libbis,  and  charmes,  and  abvsar  of  the 
people  aganis  the  lawis  of  God  and  man  :'*  likewise  of 
"  undertaking  to  put  downe  my  lord  regent^s  grace  with 
witchcraft  and  sorcerie."*  Elspetb  Chalmers  found 
security  that  '*  shoe  salt  not  vs  neither  libbs,  charmes, 

•  Trial  of  VioUt  Mar,  84  Oct  1577.  H^.  Jwt. 
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nor  na  vther  kind  of  soroerie."*  But  it  i«  doubtful 
whether  the  Saxon  LiUacumi  said  to  signify  literally* 
**  fascination  or  enchantments  used  by  certain  liga- 
tures, fascia^  or  bands,"  was  not  more  restricted  in 
tJ^e^e  der]VAtive8.f  Marione  Fishar  in  Weardie^  was 
*'ilQe  ordinarie  cbarpner."  John  Knox  repelled  the 
charge  of  necromaiicy  which  his  enemies  had  alleged 
against  him.j:  The  Earl  of  Botbwell  was  charged  with 
conspiring  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  by  necromancy 
aad  witchcraft :  II  and  several  persons  were  accased  of 
**  the  orewell  slaughteris  committit  be  witchcraft  and 
in^hantmentis,"  on  four  individuals.^  Meg  Dow  was 
convicted  of  ^^sorcerie  and  witchcraft,  and  for  the 
crewell  murderssing  of  twa  young  infant  baimes,'' 
fvidcDtly  by  such  nieapB.1[ 

Some  confused  etymological  relation  subsisted  be- 
tween the  crimes  of  poisoning  and  witchcraft,  as  derived 
froQi  the  Vmeficium  of  the  ancients.  Whence  it  was  ad- 
mitted, that  <^  poysonet  walteris,  poysonet  asches,  ruit- 
tie,  or  veoemous  oyles,"  were  certainly  the  ingredients 

*  Recordi  of  Orkney,  9  May  164*3:  John  Tailyeour. 

f  Tyrrell,  History  of  England,  v.  i.  p.  340.  The  author  refers  to 
■  Iftw  of  A  Aelstan  of  about  the  year  998. 

I  JTfioar,  History  of  the  Reformation,  Ltbw  ir,  p.  889.  edit  1788.  in  falL 

I  BeeortU  of  Justieiary»  25  June  1591.  Spottwood  History,  p.  383. 
Hittorie  and  Life  of  King  James  the  Sext,  ad  an.  1593.  p.  872.  « In  the 
mcane  tyme,  Bothwell  was  tryit  by  his  pearis,  and  was  purgit  be  thanie 
for  the  cryme  of  witchcraft.** 

$  Trial  of  James  Findlaw  and  others,  10  June  1566.     Hec,  Just. 

^  Trial  of  Meg  Dow,  28  April  1590.     Bee  Just, 
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of  sorcery.*     Perhaps  the  mere  impregnation  with  erU 
is  to  be  understood  by  poisomngf  rather  than  an  iogre* 
dient  deleterious  in  its  own  nature.     But  to  discover 
where  the  distinction  lies  between  poison  administered 
as  such,  and  an  enchanted  substance,  is  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty.      Thus,  John  Master  of  Orlr- 
ney,  consulted  '*  Margaret  Balfour,  ane  witch,  lor  the 
destruction  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney,  be  poysoning.f 
For  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  inheritance,  Robert  Er- 
skine  having  consulted  Jooet  Irving,  a  notorioos  witd^ 
he  received  **  ane  grit  quantitie  of  herbis,^  with  in- 
junctions r^arding  their  use;  and  his  sisters,  by  his 
desire,  having  taken^*Uhe  saidis  herbis,   and  steipit 
thame  amangis  aill  ane  lang  space,*'  the  potion  proved 
fatal4     Eufame  Macalyane  consulted  with   ^'Jonet 
Cwninghame  in  the  Canongait,  alias  callit  Lady  Both- 
well, — ^for  poysoning  Joseph  Douglas  of  Pnmphraa- 
toon,  and  that  be  ane  potion  of  composit  waiter :"— -and 
a  culprit  afterwards  suffered  on  his  own  confession, 
for  abusing  the  people  with  **charme8,  and  dyvera 
soirtes  of  inchantment ;  and  ministring  vnder  forme  of 
medicine,  of  poyeooable  drinkis,  and  of  airt  and  pairt 
of  the  murther  of  Johnoe  Myllar,  of  Taird  Mylne» 
about  Martinmas,  and  of  vmquhill  Elisabeth  Robe- 
soun,  be  the  said  poysonable  drinkis.^  || 

•  TtmI  of  Margwel  Wallaceb  80  liUr«b  1622.     Bee  JuaU 
f  IVUl  of  Johnne  Maistcr  afOrknay,  24  June  1 596,  for  '<witcb- 
CT«ft»  poTtoning  and  murdermg  of  his  brother.**     Rec,  Jutt. 
\  TriiU  of  Robert  Erskinc,  1  Dec  161  &     Rec.  JuU. 
jj   l>iii)  of  Bariic  Pnterson,  18  Dee.  1607.     Rec.  JuU, 
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The  facility  of  admiDistering  a  mortal  potioiii  haft 
always  aroused  the  jealousy  of  I^slators,  and  has  led 
to  the  enactment  of  laws. 

The  preparation  of  poisons  is  an  art  practised  by  the 
ruder  tribes  of  the  world,  at  this  day :  and  the  chief 
ingredients  are  said  to  consist  of  those  venomous  crea- 
turesi  whose  bite  or  sting  is  fatal ;  together  with  vege* 
table  substances.  They  are  collected  in  a  pot,  which  is 
boiled  at  sunrise,  and  stirred  throughout  the  day,  du- 
ring the  abstinence,  incantations,  and  the  rattling  of 
castanets  by  a  bag  who  superintends  the  process.^ 
But  the  Medean  kettle  of  the  ancients,  containing  such 
a  profusion  of  miscellaneous  ingredients  for  a  magical 
purpose,  may  have  been  the  authority  for  the  witehei 
poi  of  Olaus  Magnus :  and  this  may  have  been  repro^' 
duced  in  a  coarser  form  by  Shakspeare,  aided  by  in- 
specting the  various  vignettes  ornamenting  his  work,f 

$  I.  Miaceltaneoua  Ingredients  and  Instruments, — It 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  specifying  the  various  ingre- 
dients and  instruments  of  superstition  and  sorcery, 
in  this  chapter, — perhaps  partly  redundant.  Some  of 
them,  together  with  their  application,  are  unintelligible. 
But  in  general  it  may  be  said,  that  almost  every 
substance   was    susceptible  of  impregnation   with  a 

*  Huichintorit  Diary,  ap.  Botodich  Mission  to  Ashantee^  p,4^ 
Hardy,  TraTels  in  Mexico,  1825^88,  p.  29a  Tkompaon,  TraTels  in 
Africa,  v.  i.  p.  399.      Voyage  a  la  Guiane  et  a  Cayenne,  p.  177,  179. 

f  Olaus  MagnuSf  Lib.  iii.  c.  15. 
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jDystical  virtue:  that  its  effect  was  to  operate  from 
external  contact:  from  absorption  internally:  or  from 
sympathetic  inflaence  without  either.  Some  were  pre- 
pared by  the  skill  of  the  sorcerer  exclusively ;  otbem 
were  understood  to  be  derived  from  Satan. 

The  peculiar  state  of  a  distempered  patient,  and  e^ 
pecially  perspiration,   excited   suspicions  of  sorcery* 
from  whatever  medium  it  might  have  been  effected. 
Thence,  during  the  prevalence  of  febrile  diseases,  there 
is  reason    to  believe,    that  those  calumniated   were 
brought  into  equal  danger  with  the  patients  them- 
selves.    *^  Alexander   Fairlie    vanischeit   away    with 
vehement  sweiting   and   continuall  burning    at    the 
bairt.'*     Another  "  lay  in  horrible  dolour  and  paynCf 
with  continuall  sweiting,  the  space  of  seven  or  aocht 
weikis,  nane  expecting  his  lyfe,  and  ever  be  the  said 
sweit  Llike]  to  have  meltit  away.^*     Of  Mr  Archibald 
Mure  it  is  said,   ^'  be  continuall  sueiting  he  deceissit:** 
and  an  English  soldier  sickening  in  Christian  Wilson^s 
house,  *^  did  sweat  to  dead  in  a  day  or  two."     Such 
cases   were^  understood  to  result  from   sorcery,  but 
without  the  method  adopted  for  drenching  the  ancient 
Scotish   king   in  constant   perspiration.*     The  brute 
creation  was  not  exempt  from  a  similar  affSection.f 

Various  ingredients  were  accumulated,  as  in  the 

•  Trial  of  Beigis  Tod,  27  May  1607,— of  Margaret  Wallace,  20 
March  1622,— of  Agnes  Finoie,  11  Dec.  1644,*K>f  Jonet  Cock,  11 
Nov,  1661.     Rec.  Ju$t.     Precognition  C^tberioe  Wikon  1661.  ut  amp^ 

f  Trial  of  Margaret  Hutcheson,  20  Aug.  1661.  Rtc.  Ju$t, 
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witches  pot,  aad  freqaently  laid  in  the  way  of  the  ob- 
noxions   person:   or  in  the  way  of  his  cattle.    En* 
ehanted  flesh,  for  the  destraetion  of  one,  his  wife,  and 
property,  was  laid  under  the  niilUdoor  and  the  stable- 
door  by  James  Reid.    Alexander  Knarstoao  lud  dogs' 
and  cata^  bones  in  the  earth,  in  the  way  of  his  neighs 
boar's  horses,  whereby  three  of  them,  died.*    An  im* 
postor  concealed  ^^ane  lytill  polk  of  blak  plaiding^ 
qnbair  was  sum  pickoUis  of  qoheit,  sum  threidis  of 
wirseit  of  divers  coUonris,  hairis,  and  naillis  of  menis 
fingeris,"  under  a  person^s  stuir  as  a  pernicious  cbarm.f 
From  the  celebrated  case  of  the  shepherds  of  Brie  in 
France,   wherein  many  were   fatally  implicated,   the 
nature  of  such  expedients  may  be  seen  in  detail4 

By  Satan^B  special  command,  James  Reid  took  ^*a 
piece  of  raw  flesche,  quhairvpone  he  maid  nyne  nek- 
kis,  and  enchantit  the  samyn  for  an  evil  purpose.'' || 
A  piece  of  raw  flesh  was  thrown  under  a  loOm  ^*  which 
nather  dog  nor  catt  wold  tasto.^  To  bereave  one  of 
life,  another,  in  the  month  of  "  Januar  I°^.VP.VI.  yeiris, 
laid  ane  feirfuU  and  vncouth  seiknes  on  him,  be  cast* 
ing  in  of  an  tail]^ ie  of  raw  inchantit  flesch,  at  his  door.^ 

*  Trial  of  Alexander  Knaratoun  in  Skaill  in  Tuskebister,  ult  Feb. 

leas.  Bee.  ork.  f.  ea  t. 

t  Trial  of  Cristian  Lewingstoun,  12  Nov.  1590.  Bee,  JuO,  A 
little  black  flannel  bag. 

f  Factunu  et  arrest  contre  les  Bergen  torderi,  Paris  1695^  in 
12nio. 

I   Trial  of  Jamei  Reid,  21  July  ieO&  Bee.  Just,    Ar«Mt»^notcbet. 
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A  man  became  security  that  his  wife  should  *<  vm 
the  law  for  cutting  o£f  ane  bull  taill,  confcst  be  hir, 
and  alledgit  talking  thairby  hir  nyghtbouris  milk.*** 

Powders. — Extraordinary  apprehension  was  enter- 
tained of  the  powerful  effect  of  powders  commonly 
designed  muUdsy  or  mould)  and  especially  of  those 
prepared  from  the  remains  of  the  dead.  For  this 
purpose,  nocturnal  conventions  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Satan,  by  his  proselytes,  who  violated 
sepulchres,  dismembered  decaying  corpses,  and  pul- 
verized their  parts,  that  the  arch-fiend  might  distribute 
the  product  among  his  accursed  crew,  to  operate  inn- 
chief  on  mankind. 

At  the  celebrated  convention  in  North  Berwick 
Church  on  Halioweven  1590,  many  were  present  who 
'*  opnit  the  graves,  twa  within  and  ane  without  the 
kirk,  and  tuik  of  thair  fingeris,  tids,  and  nas,  and 
pdrtit  thame  amangis  thame :  and  Agnes  Sampsoun 
gat  for  hir  pairt  ane  windene  scheit  and  twa  jonntis, 
quhilk  sche  tint  negligentlie.  The  devill  commandit 
thame  to  kdp  the  jountis  vpone  thame  quhill  tbay  wer 
dry,  and  than  to  mak  ane  powlder  of  thame,  to  do  evill 
withall."     Here  John  Feane  "  poyntit  the  graves  and 

*  Trial  of  Margaret  Hutcbeson,  id  sup. — of  Issobell  Greirson,  10 
March  1607.  Mans  Nicolson  was  accused  of  stealing  "  sex  tailyeb  of 
muttoun.**  Rec.  Shet,  1  Aug.  1616. — Patrick  Petersone,  Magorie 
Ritchie,  ibid.  18  Sept  1616.  The  ordinary  interpreUtion  of  Tailyie 
may  be  slice  or  cut. 
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Btwid  above  thame/'  and  the  women  diemembered  the 
bodies  **  with  tbair  gvllieB,^'* 

Thu8  says  King  James,  in  appropriating  the  infla- 
«nce  of  Satan  **  for  lede  trifling  tames  women  have 
-adiM  with,  he  caaseth  them  to  joynt  dead  corpses,  and 
to  make  powders  therof,  mixing  such  other  thinges  tber 
amongst  as  he  gives  them/'f 

Such  was  the  wonted  practice  of  sorcerers.  Patrick 
Lowrie  and  his  associates  assembled  in  churches  and 
church-yards,  where  they  *^  raisit  and  tuik  vp  sindrie 
dead  persones  furth  of  thair  graves,  and  dismemberit 
the  said  deid  corpis,  for  the  practising  of  witchcraft 
and  sorcerie/*  John  Brughe  met  Satan,  with  others 
of  the  initiated,  thrice,  in  the  '^  kirk-yeard  of  Olen- 
dovan,  at  quhilkis  tymcs  tber  was  taine  vp  thrie  severall 
dead  corps,  ane  of  tbame  being  of  ane  seruand  man 
named  Johne  Chrystiesone ;  the  vther  corps  tane  vp 
at  the  kirk  of  Mukhart :  the  flesch  of  the  quhilk  corps 
was  put  abone  the  byre  and  stable-dure  headis^  of  cer* 
tain  individuals  to  destroy  their  cattle.^ 

Fermosinus,  a  lawyer,  asks,  **  What  shall  be  said  of 
a  servant  who  repairs  to  the  cemetery,  by  his  master's 

•  Trial  of  Agnes  Sampsoun,  27  Jan.  1590. — of  Johnne  Feane»  20 
Dec  1590.— of  Barbara  Nalpar,  8  March  1591.  JUc,  Ju$U  JmnU  of 
fingers,  toes,  and  knees,  meaning  the  rotula,  were  taken,  and  the  women 
officiated  with  clasp  knives. 

f  Xing  Jamet  Daemonologie,  h.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  43 — 59. 

t  Trial  of  Patrick  Lowrie,  23  July  1605.— of  Johnne  Brughe,  24 
Nov.  1643.     Rec,  Just,     The  vther  corps,  i.e.  the  other  two  corpses. 
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orderi  and  thera  digi  up  the  bones  of  the  deed  to  be 
used  in  sorcery  7*  But  he  determines  that  be  is  to  be 
punished  with  lenity.* 

Thus  the  remains  of  mortale  might  be  either  reda- 
oed  to  powder,  dismembered  into  parts,  or  perhaps  pre* 
served  enUre  as  the  means  of  mischief.  John  Nail 
was  convicted  of  consulting  with  Satan  regarding  the 
destruction  of  Sir  George  Hornet  and  first  getting 
<<  fra  the  devill  of  ane  inchantit  dead  foili,^  to  be  pot 
in  his  stable,  ^^  vnder  the  hek  or  manger  therof :  and 
nixt  getting  of  ane  deid  hand,  also  inchantit  be  the 
devill,  to  be  put  in  the  said  Sir  George'  yaird  in  Ber* 
uik,  and  for  laying  of  the  said  foill  and  deid  hand  in 
the  seuerall  pairtis  abone  writtin/'f 

After  the  powder  was  prepared,  it  was  strewed  and 
scattered  about  in  such  a  manners  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  some  obnoxious  individual,  his  bed,  or  apparel. 
Eufame  Maoalyane,  took  the  assistance  of  ^*  Catherine 
Caruthcris,  alias  Erisch  Jonett,*^  to  lay  in  the  way  and 
passage  of  Jonet  Cockburn,  ^*  sic  inchantit  mwildie 
and  powder,  that  in  schort  space  thereftcr,  thair  come 
sic  ane  swarf  owre  hir  hairt,  and  sic  ane  flaffing  in  hir. 
breist,  as  itt  had  bene  sum  quick  thing  pcching  and 
panting,  heaving  vp  her  bodie,  quhairwith  sche  is  dis- 
easit  halfe  ane  hour  everie  tymc  sche  takes  itt,  oft  in 

*  Fermotin%a  Traetatus  Criminaliuni,  L  ii.  p.  2\S. 
t  Trial  of  Jobne  Neill,  26  March  1631.    Rec*  Juti.    f*ottf_fiial. 
Hek — rack. 
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the  nicht,  and  oft  in  the  day.^*  On  the  other  band, 
Agnee  Sampeonn  put  "mwildis  or  powder,  maid  of 
nenia  joyntia  and  memberia  in  Seatoan  Kirke,  vnder 
Eufame  Macalyanes  bed,  ten  dayis  befoir  hir  birth, 
qohillda  mwildts  sche  conjurit  with  hir  prayeris,  for 
laikiog  or  grinding  the  tyme  of  hir  birth/^f  Was  this 
a  charm  to  facilitate  labour  ?  From  other  authority  it 
seems  to  have  been  medicinal,  either  from  admixture 
with  food,  or  application  to  the  petvon. — It  was  to 
operate  as  intended. 

Were  the  works  of  the  demonologists  credited,  this 
deleterious  ingredient  might  be  distinguished  from  its 
aspect,  like  powders  prepared  by  an  apothecary.  Oil* 
hausen,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of  some  of  them, 
obaerves,  '^  that  powder  which  should  kill  immediately 
ia  dusky  and  black,  that  which  is  made  for  inducing 
disease,  is  partly  ashen,  partly  red.":^  Remigius  af« 
firms,  that  on  the  first  interview  of  the  initiated  with 
Satan,  they  receive  it  from  him :  that  it  occasions 
inevitable  death :  but  it  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be 
taken  in  food  or  applied  to  the  naked  body :  scattering 
it  slightly  on  the  clothes  is  enough.  The  person  who 
is  only  sickened  by  it,  becomes  of  a  reddish  colour. 
But  how  can  its  dispersion  be  so  controlled,  it  may 

*  Trial  of  Eufame  Macalyane,  9  June  1591.  Sic — such ;  twarf-^ 
famtnen ;  peeking — ^panting.     Ree.  Jusi> 

f  Trial  of  Agnes  Sampson,  87  Jan.  1690.  Seaton,  Natouih  or  iVhv- 
toun.     The  MS.  is  indistinct 

\  Gilhataen  Arbor  Judiciaria  Criminalis,  oip.  8.  tit.  17.  §  S^-IS. 
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be  asked,  that  the  ioDOoeiit  ahall  escape?  Dselet% 
in  the  miracaloas  are  at  no  loss  for  an  answer.** 
Henoe  the  same  author  maintain^  that  **it  destroys 
those  alone  for  whom  it  is  intended.*^  Bodin  in- 
stances  the  death  of  two  noble  persons  in  Pictoo,  from 
this  pernioioQS  matter  having  been  strewed  in  dietr 
beds,  with  a  malediction. 

It  was  alike  pemieious  to  cattle.  Bodin  heard  of 
300  sheep  destroyed  by  it  in  a  momentf 

Agobardus,  bishop  of  Leyden  in  the  ninth  centary, 
speaks  of  the  recent  prevalence  of  snch  superstition. 
A  mortality  among  the  herds  was  ascribed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring potentate,  *^  who,  from  enmity  to  the  most 
Christian  emperor  Charles,  had  sent  people  to  scatty* 
powder  over  the  fields,  mountains,  and  meadows, 
and  into  the  wells,  which  occasioned  the  death  of 
cattle.  For  this  we  have  heard  of  many  who  were 
siezed,  and  of  some  slain.  But  most  of  them  were 
bound  to  planks  and  thrown  into  the  river,  where  they 
perished.^^  The  laws  of  Charlemagne,  enacted  in  the 
commencement  of  that  century,  allude  to  the  &ct  in 
the  course  of  the  year  810  thus,  <<  de  bomicidits  factia 
anno  prsesenti   inter  vulgares  homines,  quae  propter 

•  Renugiut  Demonolatreim,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.  5.  lib.  ii.  c,  7.  §  12. 
t  Bodinus  Demonomania,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  p,  16a — c.  8.  p.  817.— ]ib.|ii. 
c  5.  p.  288. 

t  Agohardut  de  Grandine  et  TonitruLs,  §  15.  The  delinquents  seem 
to  have  brought  three  carts  of  the  deleterious  powder  from  their  owp 
territory. 
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pulvereoi  mortaleiii  acta  sunt :"  which  is  anderatood  to 
refer  to  the  persons  who  perished  as  above.* 

The  effect  of  enchanted  substances  was  esteemed 
the  most  certain,  if  taken  as  sustenance  or  swallowed 
aecidentally,  to  which  there  are  some  previous  allusions. 
An  exculpatory  oath  was  exacted  of  one  that  she  had 
not  sent  ^*  witchit  milk"  to  another.f  Four  pigs  hav« 
itkg  been  destroyed  by  witchcraft  in  the  isle  of  Birsay, 
a  woman  swelled  and  became  decrepid  by  eating  of 
them.  But  greater  discrimination  seems  to  have  been 
assigned  to  animals  than  to  the  human  race,  for  inde* 
pendently  of  the  piece  of  raw  flesh  thrown  under  the 
loom,  which  neither  dog  nor  cat  would  taste,  it  is  said 
of  dead  calves,  that  "  nather  corbie  or  dog  wald  eat 
thame,"  as  they  were  destroyed  by  sorcery4  The 
Bachapins,  an  African  tribe,  refuse  to  consume  the 
flesh  of  oxen  bewitched  by  their  enemies.  || 

fVandf  Bodj  or  Staff. — The  miraculous  staff  of  St 
Ifinian  was  carried  off  surreptiously  by  a  youth  who 
embarked  in  a  boat,  where  it  caught  the  wind  like  a 
sail,  and  served  him  as  an  anchor.  Having  stuck  it 
inta  the  ground  when  he  reached  the  shore,  it  put 
forth  roots,  branches,  and  leaves,  and  became  a  tree  of 
connderable  size:  and  a  limpid  fountain  burst  from 

*  CapiiuUxre  I :  c.  28.   ap. :    Capitufaria  Regum  Francoruniy  t.  i. 
ooL  474.     Faru  1780.  in  foUa 
t  Records  if  Shetland,  14  July  160a     Mareoun  in  Howie,  f.  9a  v. 
\  Trial  of  Jonet  Forsyth,  11  Not.  1629.     Rec.  Ork.  f.  233.  v. 
I   BurcheU  Travels  v.  ii,  p.  476,  551 
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the  spot  where  it  stood.*  When  Alexander  Hnmiltoii 
entered  into  a  compact  with  Satan,  he  was  commuidcd 
to  strike  the  fir  staff  in  his  hand  thrice  on  the  ground, 
to  evoke  him  from  his  snhterranean  ahodes.  Bdog 
siezed  near  Newcastle,  he  cast  it  into  the  fire,  where 
its  crackling  astonished  the  spectators — as  evincing  its 
mystical  natarcf  It  is  not  diflScult  to  trace  these 
superstitions, — the  conjuror's  wand  and  the 
of  Mercury,  to  the  rod  of  Moses  operating  miracles 
fore  the  ancient  Jews,  and  to  the  staff  of  Elisha. 

The  tunic  of  Saint  Columba  was  instmmental  in 
obtaining  rain  in  lona.  Such  miracles  as  Moses 
produced  by  his  rod,  were  effected  by  the  mantle  of 
Elijah.  He  struck  the  river  Jordan  with  it, 
divided  the  waters  to  pass  through  them, 
carried  off  by  a  whirlwind  to  heaven,  his  mantle 
saved  by  Elisha,  who  struck  the  same  river,  and 
ed  its  waters  again4 

The  staff  of  Aleicander  Hamilton  was  cast  in  Iks 
fire.     Burning  was  the  most  efieetnal  mode  of 
ing  of  the  instruments  and  ingredients  of 
The  *<  selch  bone**  with  which  Barbara 
stirred  her  milk  to  dirine  the  prodoct,  ^ 
efter  cast  in  the  fyir,  it  crackit  and  affrayit  the 
When  the  piece  of  raw  flesh  thrown  under  a 

*  Jiihrdus   in  ViUi  Niniaiii,  e.  IQl  ap. :   Pbtktrtm^  Tk* 

rVBa  p*  e« 

t  Trial  of  Aknndcr  Hamiltoao,  »  Jan.  lesa     JBcc  JmM, 
t  1  Xm^  dk  nil.  T.  la    2  JTm^  ck.  iL  ▼.  8^14  ck.  iv   ▼. 
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tBfoBed  by  dogs  and  cats^  was  burat,  ^*  it  craked  lyk  a 
pistoll/'  and  immediately  the  mischief  plotted  for  a 
man  destroyed  an  animal.*  Sir  Mathew  Hale  received 
testimony  at  Bary  St  Edmunds,  of  a  toad,  doubtless 
the  instrument  of  sorcery,  **  flashing  in  the  fire  like 
gun  powder,  making  a  noise  like  the  discharge  of  a 
pistol.^  But,  on  one  occasion,  an  egg  shell,  presumed 
to  be  a  charm  for  taciturnity — <^  did  melt  away  after 
the  manner  of  wax,  without  any  noise,  as  egg  shells 
use  to  make  when  burning.^f 

Burning  the  charm  terminated  its  pernicious  con- 
sequences. From  the  effects  of  the  enchanted  dead 
foal  and  hand  which  John  Neill  received  from  Satan, 
Sir  George  Home  contracted  grievous  "  seiknessis  and 
diseassls,  nane  expecting  his  lyfe,  and  nevir  mendit  of 
or  recoverit  of  his  seiknessis,  quhill  the  said  foill  and 
hand  war  baith  fund  out  and  brnnt*^ 

§  U.  Seopdismu8, — Satan,  amidst  familiar  intercourse 
with  James  Reid,  **  inchantit  him  nyne  stanes,  quhilk 
the  said  James  cuist  vpone  David  Libbertoune^s  landis 
for  destruction  of  his  coirnes.^:(  Is  not  this  a  relic  of 
the  Scopelismus  of  ancient  nations,— *an  example  of  the 
Deity's  injunction  through  the  mouth  of  Elisha  to  the 
Jews,  that  they  should  '*  mar  every  good. piece  of  land 

*  Trial  of  Barbara  ThomaMlochter,  2  Oct  1616.  Rec,  Shet,  f.  34 : 
— 4>f  Margaret  Hutcheson,  1661,  W  $up, 
t    Tryal  of  Witchetj  1664.  p.  6. 

I  Trial  of  James  Reid,  21  July  1603.    Rec.  Just,  Coimes — grain. 

2  B 
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with  stoues  ?*  Id  the  Roman  lav  it  is  wriiteOy  thai 
those  in  the  province  of  Arabia  who  were  hoetila  to 
their  neighboars,  put  stoaea  on  their  land,  whieh 
might  prove  their  destruction  if  proceeding  to  its 
cultivation.  **  Plerique  inimicorom  solent  prmdium 
inimici  o-KotffXi^ip  id  est  lapides  ponere  indicio  faturoa, 
si  quia  agrum  earn  coluisset  malo  letho  peritnrua 
inaidio  eorum  qui  scopulos  poauigsent.''  So  great 
the  terror  which  this  inspired,  that  no  one  would  ven- 
ture on  cultivating  the  field.f 

The  stones  cast  by  the  Scotish  sorcerer  were  either 
to  render  the  land  barren,  or  to  injure  the  crop.  Bat 
very  few  illustrations,  from  foreign  or  domestic  hiatory, 
throw  any  light  on  so  obscure  a  subject.  Gotbofredoa 
interprets  the  Roman  law  as  only  indicating  eyrabolic 
menaces  of  treacherous  machinations  against  the  safety 
of  the  obnoxious  person.  But  he  quotes  the  work  of 
another  author, — Thebesius,-— who  seems  to  entertain 
a  more  correct  view  of  the  offence,  by  implicating  super- 
atition  along  with  it,  for  he  considered  something  ma- 
gical connected  with  the  stones,  called  siom  bMs  by 
the  peasants,  who  were  wont  to  avert  the  scopeliamua 
of  their  neighbours  yearly,  on  St  Peter'^s  day,  by  a 
solemn  formula.]:  The  latter  may  be  judged  to  cor« 
respond  with  an  exorcism. 

•  2  rings,  eh.  iii,  t.IO,  25. 

f  Digest,  lib.  xlvii.  tit  xi.  de  Extraordinariis  Criminibus,  1.  9. 

f  Goihofredus  de  Scopelismo,  ap. :  Delicia  Juris  Silesiaci,  No.  viii. 
p.  907.  The  Tract  quoted  in  this  prolix  Dissertation,  is  Disputatio 
Inauguralis  Thibesiii  anno  1660. 
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i  III.  MytUcal  Numbers. — Those  utterly  ignorant  of 
tlie  admirable  properties  of  nambers,  were  the  readiest 
to  assign  occult  qualities  to  them.  But  the  immediate 
source  of  this  superstition  is  inexplicable.  It  seems 
neither  referible  to  the  human  organs,  to  those  of  the 
brute  creation,  or  to  the  celestial  spheres.  Unity  does 
not  appear  to  be  held  as  such,  and  the  elementary 
mystical  numbers  result  as  much  from  addition  as 
from  multiplication. 

Something  sanctified  was  implied  by  odd  numbers, 
Pythagoras  enjoined  oblations  in  unequal  numbers  to 
the  celestial)  and  in  equal  to  the  infernal  deities.* 
Whence  the  poet  echoes 

♦       ♦      *       Numero  Deus  iropare  gaudet. 

Virgil  Eclog.  yiii.  1. 75. 

**  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  build  me  here  seven 
altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  oxen  and  seven 
rams :  and  God  met  Balaam,  and  he  said  unto  him,  I 
have  prepared  seven  altars,  and  I  have  offered  upon 
every  altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram.*'f  Forty  recurs  fre- 
quently in  Scripture,  perhaps  derived  from  five. 

Rejoicing  among  the  European  nations  is  testified 
by  discharging  an  odd  number  of  guns :  and  formerly 
the  date  of  events  judged  calamitous  was  recorded  by 
an  even  number.:^ 

*  Plutarch  in  Tit.  NumflB,  ap.  Op.  U  i.  p.  70. 

f  Nun^terSf  cb.  ziiii.  t.  1,  4^ 

\  Teonge  Diary,  Jan.  30,  1676.     **  Tliis  day  being  the  day  of  our 
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Id  Scotland,  three,  its  square  and  cube,  or  nine  and 
nine  tripled,  were  apparently  the  chief  mystical  num- 
bers. Seven  was  considered  so  more  rarely:  and  of 
five  there  are  very  few  examples.  However  it  is 
hardy  to  argue  on  exceptions. 

Many  numerical  observances  are  already  quoted, 
but  alike  for  opposite  purposes.  Three  portions  of 
ashes  were  taken  from  three  corners  of  the  chimney : 
a  linen  cloth  was  applied  thrice  to  a  diseased  part,  and 
cured  it.  A  patient's  head  was  sprinkled  thrice  from 
a  vessel,  which  operated  an  immediate  cure.* 

Dipping  thrice  over  head  and  ears  in  the  sea  is  still 
enjoined :  as  washing  the  patient  three  different  morn- 
ings, was  formerly,  with  spring  water.f  It  was  re- 
commended to  a  patient  to  procure  "  William  Louttitis 
cheyre,  and  giff  he  culd  thrys  sitt  doun  and  ryse  out 
of  it,  he  suld  get  his  health.^  The  precept  succeeded.^ 
Margaret  Sandieson  repairing  to  Margaret  Mure,  who 
was  severely  diseased,  *'took  out  thrie  small  stones, 
and  twiched  her  head  thrie  tymes  with  everie  one  of 
thame,"  which  cured  her  speedily.  Another  visiting 
a  sick  man,  laid  her  band  **  thryse  on  the  point  qubair 

kings  marterdome,  wee  shew  all  the  signes  of  morning  as  possible  wee 

can,  vis.  our  jacks  and  flags  only  half-stafle  high  :  and  at  5  a  clock  in 

the  aftemoone  our  ship  fired  20  guns.**  p.  135. 

•  Trial  of  Agnes  Scottie,  13  June  161 6,— of  Margaret  Sandieson  in 

the  Isle  of  Sanday,  13  Sept.  1635.     Rec,  Ork.  f.  72,  99. 

f  Trial  of  Issobell  Sinclair,  21  Feb.  1633.     Sec,  Ork,  f.  8& 
t  Trial  of  Helene  Isbuster,  13  Aug.  1635.     Hee.  Ork.  f.  97. 
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bit  pane  was,  and  tbryae  to  the  eard :"  and  giving  bim 
a  ^<  cogfall   of  slaik"  to  be  ate  raw  on  a  cake^  be 
recovered  daily.*    A  cow  almost  suffocated  by  falling 
into  the  mire,  was  preserved  by  three  ears  of  barley 
spit  upon,  put  into  her  inoutb.f    It  is  alleged  in  the 
indictment  of  Elspetb  Cursetter,  that  to  cure  a  dis- 
tempered cow  **  ye  teuk  ane  cog  of  watter  out  of  the 
burne  bofoir  Williame  Andersone^s  door — ^and  when 
ye  cam  back  took  thrie  straes,  ane  for  William  Ander- 
sone^s  wyffy  ane  for  William  Coittis  wyff  in  Warboster, 
and  ane  for  Williame  Bichen's  wyff,  and  put  thame  in 
the  cog  with  the  watter :  and  put  the  samin  vpon  the 
bak  of  the  kow:  quhilk   thrie  straes  dancit  in  the 
watter,  and  the  samen  watter  bullerit  as  if  it  had  been 
seithing — and  therefter  ye  took  a  little  quantitio  of 
the  said  watter,  and  put  thame  in  the  mouth  of  the 
kow,  and  schut  your  airme  to  the  eibow  in  the  craige 
of  the  kow  :  and  immediately  scho  rais  vp,  and  is  als 
Weill  as  ever  soho  was ;  and  at  the  same  instant  scho 
was  raaid  quholl,  Williame  Andersone's  ox,  fra  befoir 
qaba^s  door  the  water  was  takin,  his  ox  being  on  the 
hill  schot  to  death.":}:     It  was  alleged  also,  that  the 
same  delinqueot  had  thrown  out  water  thrice  for  an 
evil  purpose.     Water  was  poured  out  thrice  by  the 

•  Trial  of  Katherine  Grant,  25  Not.  162a     Rec  Ork,  f.  177. 
t  Trial  of  Helen  a  Wallis,  13  June  1616.     Rec,  Ork,  f.  74. 
I  Trial  of  Elspeth  Cursetter,   29  May  1629.     Rec,  Ork.  f.  50.  t. 
Straes — ^straws;  craige — throat;  ^uAo^— whole;  guha^s — whose. 
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JewB  to  propitiate.^  Another  hit  a  cow  ihriee  *'  with 
the  skirt  of  hir  coit,  and  inatanlly  the  kow  waa 
strukin  with  a  atrange  8eiknea8."f  Katherine  Grant 
waa  ehaif;ed  with  approaching  a  hoasoy  '*  knocking 
tbrie  aeTerall  tymes  at  the  door«  and  ane  hoare  betniz 
everie  tyne— «nd  seho  not  getting  in,  went  away  mar- 
muring.     Thrie  days  efter  the  guid-wyff  beeam  mad." 

John  Feane  proposed  to  operate  an  amatory  charm 
by  sympathy ;  but  three  hairs  clipped  from  the  udder 
of  a  ^*  a  yong  heyfer,  which  bad  never  borne  calle," 
being  substituted,  the  exercise  of  his  art,  though 
directed  to  a  difierent  object,  became  unequiTocaL 
For  **tbe  doctor  had  no  sooner  doone  his  intent  to 
them,  but  presently  the  heyfer  cow,  whose  haires  they 
were  indeede,  came  unto  the  church  wherein  the 
Bchoole  maister  was,  into  which  the  heyfer  went,  and 
made  to  the  schoole  maister,  leaping  and  dancing  upon 
him :  and  following  him  forth  of  the  church,  and  to 
what  place  soever  he  went,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
all  the  townes-men  of  Salt  Pans,  and  many  other  who 
did  behold  the  same.'^j: 

Ellas  Asbmole  is  said  to  have  hung  three  spiders 
from  his  neck,  to  dispell  ague.  Some  deemed  inscrib* 
ed  amulets  useless  unless  written  on  virgin  parchment, 
suspended  towards  the  sun  by  three  threads,  which  had 
been  spun  by  a  virgin  named  Mary.|| 

•  1  Kings,  ch.  xTiii.  ▼.  33,  34f. 

f  Trial  of  Mareoun  Cumlaquoy,  1  June  164>3.     Rec*  Ork.  f.  272.  t. 

\  Newesjrom  Scotland, 

I   Mariin  de  Aries,  §  38. 
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Among  the  Tartars  of  Mongolia»  a  bride  is  carried 
tbrioe  snroQiid.a  saored  fire,  and  then  oondacted  to  her 
busband.* 

Three  seems  to  have  been  a  mystical  number  among 
the  Jews. — Three  men  announced  to  Abraham  the 
birth  of  Isaac.    Jonathan  agreed  to  shoot  three  arrows 
as  a  signal  to  David.    Joab  pierced  Absalom  throagh 
the  heart  with  three  darts.    God  threatened  David 
with  three  years^  famine,  three  years'  pestilence,  or  three 
years'  destruction  by  his  enemies.     Three  men  were 
preserved  though  cast  into  a  furnace.     Jonah  remain- 
ed three  days  and  nights  in  the  whale's  belly.     Peter 
denied  Jesus  Christ  thrice :  and  Balaam^s  ass  said  to 
bim^  *'  What  have  I  done  unto  thee  that  thou  hast 
smitten  me  these  three  times."f    Among  the  ancient 
heathens  of  Greece  and  Rome,  this  number  was  alike 
mystical.    There  were  three  Graces,  three  Furies,  three 
Destinies,  and  the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  abodes 
was  guarded  by  a  triple  headed  centinel.     The  supreme 
government  of  the  universe  has  been  vested  by  some 
nations  in  father,  mother,  and  son :  by  others,  in  a 
tripartite  divine  essence.     Innumerable  examples  might 
be  given. 

Nine  appears  as   a  mystical  number  among  the 
Jews    much    more    rarely  than   the    former.      Nor 

•  TimkowMki  TniTela,  ▼.  ii.  p.  30S. 

t  Gene$ih  ch.  xriiL  ▼.  2 — lOl ;  1  Samvei,  eh.  xz.  ▼.  80l  ;  8  Samuei, 
eb.  Xfiii.  ▼.  14. ;  1  Chronidei,  ob.  zzL  ▼.  18. ;  DaiMf  eh.  iii.  ▼.  8SL ; 
J&nahf  eb.  i.  ▼.!?.;  JiiaitheWt  eh.  xit.  ▼.?!.;  Numhtrt,  eh.  iiii.  ▼.  8 A. 
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although  the  nine  muses  should  stamp  it  with  ererlast- 
iag  celebrity,  was  it  alike  noted  with  the  Greeks  €^ 
Romans.  Bat  in  Scotland  nine  seems  to  have  been 
always  held  a  mystical  number,  from  the  prescriptions 
of  the  empiric  to  the  mjrsUcal  course  of  Satan's  pro- 
selytes, who 

**  Nyne  times  withersbins  about  the  thorne  raid." 

Montgomery  Fhfting. 

Nine  enchanted  stones  were  cast  or  laid  for  destruc- 
tion of  the  crop :  nine  ridges  were  passed  over  in  the 
coarse  of  a  mystical  ceremony  :  a  cat  was  drawn  nine 
times  through  the  crook  of  a  chimney :  and  a  woman 
was  drawn  nine  times  back  and  forward  by  the  leg  for 
a  cure.*  An  Italian  author  alludes  to  touching  nine 
stones  for  assuaging  pain  from  stings:  and  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  magi  healing  diseases  by  casting  nine 
knots  on  a  thread,  naming  a  widow  at  each,  and  then 
binding  it  to  the  groin.f 

A  horse  alleged  to  be  *' foirspoken,"  was  ^'nyne 
tymes  foirbitten,"  and  recovered  immediately.]:  Nine 
pickles  of  wheat  and  nine  grains  of  com,  bound 
in  a  cloth  to  a  cow's  horn,  were  deemed  salutary.  || 


*  Trial  of  James  Reid,  160a->of  Hector  Monro»  159a>>or 
Tod,  I60a — of  Tbomaa  Greave,  160a  ,Rec,  Jtist. 

f  PixxumuM  Enchiridion  Ezorcisticum,  p.  iiL    c.  5.   p.  55.     Plin^, 
Hist  Nat,  lib.  zzviii.  $  12. 

I  Trial  of  Helen  Hunter,  1643.  ut  tup.    Foirtpohen — bewitched. 
Foirbiiten^-'ehTmed. 

II  Northberwick  K.S.R.  25  Oct  20  Dec.  1663.     Adam  Gilliee  and 
his  wife.     The  charm  was  preserved  for  fourteen  days. 
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The  process  for  depriving  animal  products  of  their 
Tirtne,  and  transferring  it  to  others,  is  described  as 
•^'talking  thrie  hairis  of  the  kowis  taill,  thrie  of  hir 
papis,"  and  three  elsewhere ;  to  go  "  thryse  widder- 
wardis  about  the  kow,  stryk  hir  on  the  left  syd,  and 
cast  the  hairis  in  the  kirne,  and  say  thryse,  ^  cum  but- 
ter, cum/''  Those  observing  this  should  have  the 
produce  **  of  the  flock  quhair  that  kow  was."* 

A  distempered  cow  was  to  be  taken  backwards  into 
the  sea,  until  washed  by  nine  surges :  three  handfulls 
of  each  were  to  be  laved  over  her  back ;  when  she 
should  be  brushed  with  a  bunch  of  burnt  malt  straw.f 
Tihejlticlus  decumanuSf  so  circnitously  distinguished 
by  the  poet,  which  some  believed  heavier  and  more 
dangerous  than  others,  was  not  void  of  estimation  in 
Scotland.     **  Go  thy  wayes  to  the  sea  syd,"  said  one 
woman  to  another,  complaining  that  her  milk  was  un« 
productive,  **  and  tell  nyne  heave  of  the  sea  cum  in, 
that  is  to  say,  nyne  waves  of  the  sea,  and  let  the  hind- 
most go  of  the  nyne  back  againe,  and  the  nixt  thair- 
cfter  tak  thrie  looffuls  of  the  watter  and  put  within  the 
stoupe,  and  quhen  thou  comes  home  put  it  in  thy 
kime,  and  thou  will  get  thy  profleit  back  againe.":( 
It  has  been  remarked  already,  that,  at  Beltein,  an 

•  Trial  of  Annie  TaUyeour,  15  July  162i.  Sec.  Ork.  f.  184.  ▼. 

f  Trial  of  Katberine  Grant,  vi  sup, 

\  Trial  of  Mareoun  Ritehart  alias  Laogland,  89  May  [163a] 
Looffuls — handfuls.  Stoupe — pail.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  date 
iil689or  lasa 
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(wten  cake  wm  prepared  in  tbe  Highlands  with 
aqoare  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  the  protector  or  tbe 
destroyer  of  the  flocks.*  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
three  cakes  were  prepared  of  nine  portions  <^  mteaif 
contribnted  by  nine  maidens  and  nine  married  wonee: 
and  a  hole  was  made  in  each  for  transmitting  a  child 
through  it  thrice,  in  name  of  tbe  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  for  coring  the  cake  marLf 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  observed,  that  pro- 
pitiatory donations  among  the  Tartars  consisted  of 
nine  different  articles  4  ^nd  at  a  modern  religions 
festival  of  an  Eastern  divinity,  there  is  an  oflfering 
of  nine  leaves,  nine  different  kinds  of  flowers,  and  a 
lamp  with  nine  burning  wicks,  to  a  consecrated  sob- 
stance.  || 

Leo  of  Modena  describes  the  dose  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Jewish  funerals  to  be  washing  the  hands,  sitting 
down,  and  rising  up  nine  times,  repeating  a  psalm.$ 

Three,  nine,  and  the  latter  tripled,  were  all  oon- 
nected  in  superstitions :  but  thrice  nine  occurs  rarely* 
Among  the  remedies  for  an  unknown  disease,  the  p^ 
tient  was  directed  to  kneel  by  his  bed-side^  '^thrie 
seuerall  nichtis,  and  everie  nicht,  thryse  nyne  tymes, 

•  Pennani  Tour,  176^  p.  97. 

t  Perth  Jr.S.R.,  6   May,   11  Aug.  168&    Mi  sup.     It  it  doubtftil 
whether  the  child  was  transmitted  forwards, 
f  HaUhon  de  Tartaris,  cap.  17. 
I  Davjf  Aeeount  of  Ceylon,  p.  170l 
$  Leo  of  Modena,  History  of  the  present  Jew%  p.  ▼.  ch.  8. 
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ko  aak  his  faelth  at  all  laving  wichtia  above  and  voder 
fche  earth  in  the  name  of  Jesua :"    Farther,. he  was  en- 
joined   <^  to  tak  nyne  pickellis  of  qnbeity  and  nyne 
piokellis  of  salt,  and  nyne  pieces  of  rowne  trie,  and  to 
weir   thancie  continuallie  vpone  him  for  hia  beltb."* 
Ad   ancient  physician  prescribes  the  repetition  of  a 
certain  verse  thrice  nine  times,  as  an  effectual  reme- 
dy i\  and  here  also  may  be  recalled  the  words  of  Yarro 
and  Pliny,  together  with  some  previous  illustrations, 
nnder  diflbrent  sections. 

Seven  was  one  of  the  chief  mystical  numbers  in 
Seotlandy  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  repute  ex- 
tended as  far  as  that  of  the  two  preceding,  though 
certainly  of  a  more  definite  and  useful  application. 
The  seventh  child  of  the  same  sex  born  in  succession, 
without  the  intervention  of  male  or  female,  respective- 
ly enjoyed  that  celebrated  prerogative — the  second 
sight. 

Besides  so  eminent  a  faculty,  which  rarely  descend- 
ed to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands,  in  later  times  at 
leaat,  the  seventh  son  of  a  family,  born  without  the 
intervention  of  daughters,  enjoyed  the  power  of  curing 
scrofula.  .  Thus,  the  person  formerly  quoted,  named 
Innis,  in  the  island  of  lona,  so  gifted,  was  the  seventh 
son  of  his  parents.  However,  as  if  the  virtue  of  this 
number,  in  combination  with  another  alike  mystical, 

*  Trial  of  Bartie  Patenon,  18  Dec  1607.     Rec.  Just, 
f  MwreeUu*  Empirious  de  Medicamentiab  §  8.  p.  278. 
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imparted  uDeqaivocal  faculties,  it  is  asserted,  that  in 
Ireland)  **  one  Mr  Bacon  of  Ferns,  an  one  and  twenti- 
eth son  born  in  wedlock,  without  a  daughter  interrea* 
ing,  performed  prodigious  cures  in  the  king's-evi], 
and  scrophulous  cases,  by  stroking  the  part  with  the 
hand."* 

On  the  continent,  some  other  medical  faculties,  such 
as  curing  tertian  or  quartan  fever,  were  assigned  to 
the  seventh  son,  if  born  on  Easter  eve,  and  in  wedlock. 
But  as  religious  ceremonies  preceded  the  touch  of  the 
royal  hand  in  England,  so  had  the  gifted  person  to 
prepare  himself  three  or  nine  days  by  lasting,  and  con- 
joining St  Marculf  with  the  deity  in  his  invocations. 

However,  no  virtue  was  admitted  in  the  person :  it 
was  inherent  in  the  number :  were  it  otherwise,  '<  why 
is  it  not  found  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  son,"  asks  a  credul- 
ous convert  to  this  opinion,  '*as  well  as  in  the  seventh 
son."     ELirk,  the  clergyman,  feels  himself  at  a  loss  to 
determine   whether   or   not  the  endowment  of  the 
seventh  son  is  derived  along  with  existence  from  some 
remarkable    vigour    in    his    parents.      Nevertheless, 
Thiers  declares  that  he  knew  two  seventh  sons  who 
never  performed  any  cures,  and  a  third  who  confessed 
himself  equally  unsuccessful,  though  enjoying  the  re- 
pute of  this  valuable  inheritance.f 

*   GentlemarCt  Magaune,  v.  i.  for  1731,  p.  543. 

f  Petrtu  Constantitis  AUnntu  Villanovensis,  p.  53.  Detuingius  de 
Superst  Morb.  Curat,  ap.  Fascic  JDiuert,  p.  54.  Pixxurniu  Enchiri- 
dioDi  p.  iii.  lib.  1«  e.  6.  p.  57.     Thiers,  t  i.  p.  509,  511. 
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A  BuperstitiouB  author  suggests,  that  previous  to 
attempted  cures,  there  should  be  an  investigation  whe- 
ther they  may  result  from  nature,  or  from  a  paction 
with  the  demon. 

The  excellence  of  the  septenary  number  pervades 
Scripture  throughout,— from  the  sanctification  of  the 
seventh    day  at  the  creation  of  the  world,   until  the 
seventh    angel  poured  out  his  vial  in  the  air,  when 
**  the  cities  of  the  nations  fell."     Seven  clean  animals 
of  each    kind   were  to  be  taken   into  the  ark.     ^^A 
great  red  dragon'^  had  *^  seven  heads :"  and  a  vision- 
ary  beheld  *^a  lamb  having  seven  horns  and  seven 
eyes.'*      Seven   devils   were  cast  out  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene.    Seven  women  should  lay  hold  of  one  man  : 
and  one  woman  married  seven  men.     Delilah  bound 
Sampson  with  seven  green  withs,  and  cut  off  seven 
locks  of  his   hair.    Seven   stars,  seven   candlesticks, 
seven  lamps,   seven   churches,  are  all   specified,  be- 
sides an  infinity  of  repetitions  of  this  mystical  num- 
ber, applied  to  time,  place,  and  quantity.* 

Seven  is  the  principal  mystical  number  of  the  East. 
Thus  the  devotee  exclaims  **  Fire  !  seven  are  thy  fuels  : 
seven  thy  tongues :  seven  thy  holy  sages :  seven  thy 
beloved  abodes :  seven  ways  do  seven  sacrificers  wor- 
ship thee :  thy  sources  are  seven.^f 

*   Genesitt  ch.  tu.  ▼.  2.      Judge*,  ch.  xvi.  ▼.  8»  17.      I$aiah,  ch.  !▼. 
▼.  1.      Mark,  ch.  xvi.  ▼.  ?.      Luke,  ch.  Tiii.  v.  2.       Revelation,  ch.  v. 
Y.  e.  ch.  xii.  ▼.  3.  ch.  xti.  t.  17,  19. 
f  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon.   Colebrook,  ap.  Asiatic  Researches,  rMi,  p.  873. 
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Although  iome  examples  of  eren  numben  migiit  he 
qaoted,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  odd  nimi- 
bers  have  been  chiefly  recognized  as  mystical.  Bfar- 
cellos  Empiricus  combines  the  numbers,  S,  3,  7,  9» 
especially  the  first  and  last,  with  his  various  prescrip- 
tions. Pliny  asks,  how  it  is  that  odd  numbers  are 
always  credited  to  belong  to  what  is  most  veheoaeDt; 
whence  may  be  understood  why  they  are  noted  io  A^ 
vers,* — a  fact  which  is  not  undervalued  by  modem 
physicians. 

Thirteen  is  a  well  known  exception  to  the  propiti- 
atory numbers,  from  denoting  calamity^— the  decesuse 
of  one  of  so   many  of  the  same  company,  within    m 
year.    Perhaps  it  originates  in  the  treachery  whlcb 
betrayed  Jesus  Christ,  the  company  being  himself  aiul 
his  twelve  disciples. 

Numbers  merit  admiration,  indeed,  from  their  utility, 
their  infallibility,  and  their  unexpected  results.  Yet, 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  such  essential  qualities, 
like  all  dealers  in  the  marvellous,  found  other  motives 
for  extravagant  praise.  *^  Who  can  doubt  the  power 
of  numbers,"  says  otae  of  them.  "  Truly  they  are  of 
the  highest  efficacy  in  all  natural  magic.  In  these  are 
hid  the  secrets  of  the  universe :  and  in  these  do  all  the 
arcana  of  mathematical  philosophy  shine.''f 

*  Piiny,  HUt  Nat.  Lib.  xxTiii.  e.  5. 

f  Petrus  Arlensis,  Sympathia  Septem  Metallorum,   cap.  8.      Thii 
author  concludes  with  a  panegyric  on  the  number  48. 
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The  latter  is  now  presented  by  the  more  learned,  in 
preferable  form — while  namerical  amosements  are 
sought  in  the  Manuel  des  Sorciers^  and  similar 
com  positions. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


MYSTICAL    PLANTS. 


Above  a  century  ago,  there  stood  a  row  of 
''  all  of  equall  size,  thick  planted  for  about  the  len^h 
of  a  butt,"  near  the  chapel  of  St  Ninian,  in  the  parish 
of  Belly,  then  ''  looked  upon  by  the  superstitious  pa- 
pists, as  sacred  trees,  from  which  they  reckon  it  sae- 
riledge  to  take  so  much  as  a  branch,  or  any  of  the 
fruit/'*     The  same  veneration  of  trees  was  entertsuned 
in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  where,  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  a  sanctified  lake  is  described  as  being  *'  surround- 
ed by  a  fair  wood,  which  none  presumes  to  cut :" — and 
those  who  ventured  to  infringe  their  superstitious  pro- 
tection, either  sickened  at  the  moment,  or  were  visited 
afterwards  by  ^*  some  signal  inconvenience,"  even  if 
sundering  the  smallest  branch.f 

It  is  difficult,  however,  at  this  day,  to  discover  the 
synonyms  of  the  various  plants  which  were  esteemed 
mystical  in  Scotland.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
elder,  thorn,  and  rowntree  came  under  that  denomina- 

•  Macfarlanct  Geographical  Collections,  iu  MS.  v.  i.  p.  301.     Tbey 
are  called  Green  Trees.     Was  the  Guigne  ever  considered  mystical  ? 
f  DescHption  of  Skye,  in  MS.  Adr.  Lib.  W.  2,  20. 
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lion.  The  firat  and  the  last  were  antidotes  to  sorcery, 
from  preelnding  the  access  of  sorcerers,  or  defeating 
thrir  art.  Thus,  as  has  been  said,  the  houses  or  the 
gardens  of  our  ancestors  were  protected  by  the  elder : 
and  some  peculiar  apprehensions  appear  to  be  enter- 
tained regarding  it  In  the  cemetery  of  an  ancient 
chapel  in  the  Isle  of  Sanda,  are  '^  the  remains  of  an 
elder  tree— over  which,  whoever  shall  walk,  is  doom- 
ed to  die  before  the  year  expires."* 

The  rown  tree,  or  mountain  ash,  is  observed  to  be 
frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  monuments  of 
antiquity,  commonly  called  Druidical  circles.  One 
stood  in  every  churchyard  in  Wales,  as  the  yew  did 
in  England :  and  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  every 
person  wore  a  cross  of  the  wood.  It  averted  fascin* 
ation  and  evil  spirits.*!*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  been  esteemed  less 
beneficial  to  cattle  here ;  **  for  the  dairy  maid  will  not 
forget  to  drive  them  to  the  shealing  or  summer  pas- 
tures, with  a  rod  of  the  rowan  tree,  which  she  care- 
fully lays  up  over  the  door  of  the  sheal-boothy,  or 
summer  house,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the 
same."^  In  England  it  was  held  also  a  preservative : 
^'  upon  which  account,  many  are  very  careful  to  have 
a  walking  staff  of  it,  and  will  stick  the  boughs  of  it 

*  Macculloch,  Description  of  the  Western  Isles,  ▼.  ii.  p.  440.  This 
intelligent  author  combines  many  useful  and  scientific  observations,  to- 
gether with  interesting  remarks  on  antiquities,  in  his  works. 

f  Evelyn  Silva,  ch.  xvi.  v.  Q.uick'beam, 

\  Johnston,  Dr  George,  Flora  of  Berwick-upon* Tweed,  p.  110. 

'  2  C 
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abottt  their  beda«''*  The  leanied  Radbeck  iays  thk 
trees  the  EoHf  or  MunAarxera,  derives  its  name  from 
Runic  oharaoters ;  and  ie  maoh  eeteemed  on  aeconiit 
of  a  property  which  it  ha«  above  all  others.  Every 
letter  cat  on  it,  forms  a  prominence,  owing  to  the 
direction  of  sap  immediately  thither,  which  hardens 
like  a  stone:  and  as  the  tree  enlarges  each  sncoes- 
sive  year,  so  do  the  letters.  Thus  Rnnic  clubs  and 
staves  were  employed  in  war,  like  the  dab  of  Herco- 
les.f  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  celebrity  of  the 
Rown  tree,  may  have  been  partly  derived  from  the 
antipathy  of  serpents  to  the  ash  alleged  by  the  ancients. 
Of  later  years  it  is  said,  that  a  quick  thorn  of  an- 
tique appearance,  in  the  parish  of  Monedie,  was  held 
in  sach  veneration,  that  people  abstained  from  lopping 
any  portion  of  it,  and  affirmed  with  awe,  that  they 
who  had  ventured  to  do  so,  were  punished  for  their 
sacrilege4  A  convention  of  sorcerers  hied  with  speed 
for  consummation  of  their  mystical  rites  at  **  Seaton 
thorn,^  the  place  of  assembly,  and  christened  a  cat, 
which  was  cast,  as  an  oblation  to  Satan,  in  the  year 
1594.11  In  Ireland,  thorn  trees,  as  the  resort  of  fair- 
ies, remain  undisturbed,  from  apprehended  incon- 
venience to  the  disturber  :§  and  the  fairy  thorn  is 

*  Plott  Natural  History  of  Suffbrdshire,  eh.  vi.  §  52. 
f  Rudbeckius^  Atlantica,  t.  liL  p.  62. 

\  Fratter,  Pariah  of  Monedie,  ap.  Stai»  Aect.  ▼.  iii.  app.  p.  609. 
I   Trial  of  Beigia  Tod,  27  May  160a     Rec.  Jusi.  I  222. 
§  jDMs,  Parishes  of  Arddinis  and  Laid,  ap.  Stat,  Acct»  of  Ireland^ 
▼.  iii.  p.  27. 
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anriovMly  Mourad  againfit  the  depredations  of  maakind 
or  anraiala.*  This  may  be  a  supentition  of  Eaatern 
orij^n ;  for  the  Egyptian  Thorn  is  called  the  Mother 
of  Satyrs  by  the  Arabians,  believing  it  the  hauiat  of 
these  imaginary  woodland  beinge.f 

PUnts  esteemed  an  antidote  to  distempers  originat- 
ing in  demoniac  possession,  might  become  myaticali 
aoeh  as  peony4  Laurel  leaves  crackling  in  the  fire 
was  a  fiivonrable  omen  with  the  ancients. 

At  Laitnis  bons  signs  dedit  gaudete  coloni. 

TiBULLDS,  Lib.  ii.  Conn.  6. 

In  banishing  demons,  and  averting  lightning,  it  must 
have  been  thought  a  valuable  protection.  But  whether 
the  same  credulity  extended  hither,  is  doubtful :  for  al- . 
though  an  ancient  canon  forbids  environing  dwellings 
with  laurels  and  evergreens  :||  Gerard  found  none  of 
this  tree  in  the  cold  countries. 

The  pine  was  consecrated  to  Pluto,  and  to  Pan. 
One  dedicated  to  a  demon,  standing  beside  a  temple 
in  France,  was  assailed  by  St  Martin  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  opposition  to  the  priest  and  the  people.^ 
After  the  rape  of  Proserpine  by  Pluto,  Ceres  sought 

*  HolmeSf  Parish  of  Holywood,  ap.  Siat,  Acct»  of  Ireland,  v.  iiL 
p.  208. 

t  ITHerbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orieotale.     V.  GxiUkN.  t  ii.  p.  59. 

^  Paraceltus,  de  Vita  longa,  c.  ir.  p.  39. 

I  GrtUian  DecretMlia,  p.  ii.  caiua.  ixvL  q.  7.  "  Non  licet — ^laiiro 
aui  viriditate  arborum  eiogere  domos— haee  obeervatio  paganorum  eit** 

§  SulpUius  Severus,  de  ViU  Martini,  $  10.  ap.  Bib,  Patr.  LvgfL 
t.  Ti.  p.  351. 
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her  daughter  by  torch  light,  for  which  the  pine 
the  principal  material  among  the  andents.  Kindling 
pine  lights  on  Christmas  eve,  in  Sweden ;  erecting 
pines  at  doors  and  gates,  and  strewing  the  floors  of 
houses  on  important  occasions,  was  practised  in  the 
north.*  Hallowing  the  parturient  with  a  fir  candle, 
was  known  in  Scotland  in  the  preceding  century.f 
Thus,  the  "battoon  of  fir"  may  have  heen  oonndered 
an  instrument  of  sorcery,  as  formed  of  a  mystical  tree. 

Juniper  was  burnt  as  propitiatory,  before  their  cat- 
tie,  by  the  Highlanders.  It  is  strewed  before  funerals^ 
in  a  northern  region.]:  Evergreens  were  in  general 
mystical. 

Those  narrow  botanical  distinctions  of  genera  and 
species,  which  the  modems  seem  disposed  to  carry  ad 
infinUumf  must  not  be  sought  after  of  old.  Thence  com- 
mon descriptions  only  are  to  be  received.  Not  far  from 
the  period  that  an  illustrious  naturalist,  to  whom  system 
is  so  much  indebted,  was  born^-a  scientific  question 
was  advanced :  **  Is  there  a  male  and  female  in  trees  ?" 
How  was  it  answered — just  as  ignorance  views  know- 
ledge, "  Ha  !  Ha !  Ha !  Differences  in  soil,  cause 
differences  in  species,  but  not  in  vegetatives/'  It  was 
called  <*  a  merry  conceit,  but  no  more.^||     How  many 

•  Rudbeckius,  Atlantica,  t.  i.  p.  69&  t.  ii.  p.  232,  305,  60a 

f  Trial  of  George  and  Lauchlan  Ratray^  1705,  in  MS. 

\  Pennant^  Tour,  1769,  p.  186.  Jones,  Travels,  v.  ii  p.  80. — At 
Moscow. 

I  Athenian  Mercury ,  1691,  v.  iv.  No.  9.  q.  3.  No.  84^  q.  6.  Im- 
pregnation of  the  palm  was  known  previously. 
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aasaalts  does  science  suffer  in  infiincy !   how  much 
ridicule  is  cast  on  learning ! 

Consecrated  groves,  the  scene  of  mysteries,  have 
been  venerated  among  all  nations.  Deities  have  dwelt 
amidst  their  flames ;  or  when  the  sound  was  heard  in 
the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees,  then  should  the  war- 
rior seek  his  enemy,  for  CSod  had  gone  before  him.* 
If  a  tree  were  venerated,  or  an  idol  stood  there,  the 
Jews  might  not  shelter  themselves  by  the  shade  of  the 
tronk,  but  they  might  sit  beneath  the  leaves  or  branch- 
es.''    The  use  of  the  tree  was  then  interdicted.f 

The  poets  have  figured  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
human  race  to  trees,  or  herbs,  or  flowers.  So  Atys 
was  transformed  to  a  pine.  Syrinx  to  a  reed,  and 
Adonis  to  an  anemone.  Neither  have  some  denied 
sensation  to  plants,  or  even  an  audible  testimony  of 
saflering,  according  to  the  romantic  fictions  of  ima- 
gination. Sanguinary  streams  have  escaped  from 
their  wounds. 

It  was  reported  of  old,  that  in  **  Enhallow,  or  the 
sanctified  isle,  if  corn  were  reaped  after  setting  of  the 
san,  blood  would  speedily  flow  from  the  stalkB."j:  Nor 
was  this  the  only  example. 

*  1  Chronicles,  ch.  ziv.  ▼.  15. 

f  Moses  MaimonideSf  de  IdoloUtria,  c.  vii.  §  16. 

I  Ben  Orcbadiarum  Insularum  De§criptiOy  in  MS.  No.  15^    EnkaUow 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


MYSTICAL    ANIMALS. 


Toad. — Among  the  portentous  animals  faoiUiar  (o 
sorcerers,  and  an  object  of  superstitioas  appreIienaon» 
'^  the  tode  is  the  most  excellent,  whose  ouglie  deformi- 
tie  signiiietb  sweete  and  amiable  fortune :"  of  all  others 
it  was  the  most  acceptable  to  those  who  dealt  in  deeds 
of  darkness.*  Its  head  contained  a  jewel,  according 
to  the  credulity  of  some,  and  a  deleterious  ingredient 
exuded  from  its  body,  for  the  ceremonies  of  others. 
Whence  an  inoffensive  creature  which  shuns  the  light 
of  day,  was  persecuted  by  mankind,  as  if  its  existence 
had  been  obnoxious  to  nature.  Perhaps  it  was  from 
the  antipathy  of  the  toad  to  rue,  that  this  plant  oc* 
cupied  a  place  in  every  garden :  and  it  is  still  be- 
lieved,  that  if  cast  on  the  animal,  it  quickly  swells 
and  dies. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  entertained  any  pre- 
vious aversion  to  the  toad,  it  could  not  but  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  stratagems  of  Satan  and  his  crew  at 
Lammas  1590.  Then  some  of  them  were  enjoined 
"  to  hing,  and  rost,  and  drop  ane  taid,  and  to  lay  the 

*  Scot  Discouerie,  b.  ix.  c.  li.  p.  202. 
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droppis  of  the  taid,  mixt  with  Strang  WMcht  ane 
adder's  akyD,  tine  thing  io  the  foirheid  of  ane  nevr 
foillit  foUI,  in  his  maiestie'e  way,  when  his  maiestie 
wald  gang  in  owre  or  oat  owre»  or  in  ony  passage, 
that  it  myght  drop  vpoan  his  hienes^  heid,  or  his  body, 
for  his  hieoes'  destructioon,  Margarett  Tbomsoun 
was  appointit  to  dropp  the  taid/'  In  consequence,  it 
was  allied,  that  *^  thair  wes  ane  taid  hingand  be  the 
kalis  thre  nygbtis,  and  droppit  betuix  thre  oister 
achellis,  and  nine  stanis  sottin  thre  nyghtis."*  From 
enmity,  credulity,  or  prejudice^  it  was  affirmed,  that 
witches  had  been  consulted  at  the  birth  of  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose,  and  that  be  had  ate  a  toad  while  a  suck- 
ing infanUf 

The  language  of  poets,  and  narratives  in  judicial 
proceedings,  have  conspired  to  astound  and  to  terrify 
the  timid.  These  animals  are  said  to  have  been  bap- 
tised for  oAsgical  purposes,^— kept,  fed,  and  decorated 
ribbands4    Some  were  believed  to  haunt  man- 


*  Trial  of  Agnes  Sampsoun, — of  Barbara  Naipar,— of  Ewfame  Ma- 
calyane,  ut  sup.  The  scene  of  the  conspiracy  was  **  the  harbour  of  the 
Pans  called  Acbison's  Haven.**  Sinclair  Miscellany  Obserrations,  ap. 
Natural  Philosophy,  p.  279.  Tke  tking  in  thejidrfkeid  ffaene  newf&iUk 
foUlf  Le.  *'  Hipponiancs  appellatum,  in  fronte,  caricae  magnitudine  colore 
nigro."  TUny,  lib.  viii.  c.  6^.  izxfiu.  e.40.  Mfi«m,  de  Natura  Ani- 
xnalium,  lib.  iiL  o.  17.  xiv.  c  18.  Being  employed  chiefly  as  an 
aphrodisiac  or  amalosy  charm,  it  is  not  obrlous  why  Chis  substance 
should  be  introduocd  here. 

f  Scot  Staggering  State,  p.  14. 

t  Bodinus^  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  p.  208,  219,  404. 
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kind,  who  could  scarcely  overpower  and  destroy  Ibem.* 
To  aggravate  abhorrence  of  the  noted  Vanini,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  his  infidelity,  a  toad  was  all^[ed  to 
have  been  kept  in  his  chamber.  Tbe  author  has  beard 
of  a  student  in  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  who 
carried  such  a  pet  in  his  pocket  many  years. 

A  jewel  was  believed  to  be  contained  in  the  head  of 
the  toad,  which  has  been  celebrated  more  by  poets  than 
by  naturalists.  But  this  seems  only  a  branch  of  that 
credulity  which  found  stones  in  the  head  of  other 
animals,  fishes,  or  serpents ;  such  as  that  of  an  Abys- 
sinian serpent  of  great  efficacy  **  in  repelling  all  kinds 
of  poison/'f 

This  imaginary  jewel  was  certainly  diflerent  from 
the  Bu/omtes  or  Thad^Sione  previously  named;  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  petrified  tooth  of  a  fish.  It  was 
of  some  value,  however,  and  set  in  gold  rings,  one  of 
which  the  parties  interested  pledged  for  the  perform- 
ance of  marriage  here  in  1616.J:  The  stone  m^ht  be 
procured  entire  by  burying  tbe  toad  in  an  ant-hill  to 
consume  its  flesh,  and  its  genuineness  was  supposed 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  toad  raising  itself  and  snatching 
at  it  when  put  within  reach  !|| 

*  GlanvU  Sodducismus  Tk-iumpbatui,  p.  dS7,  331. 
f  Lobo  Voyage  to  Abysainia,  p.  38. 

I  Hafyrudkouse  jr.5.JR.,  19  May.  Jobne  Niinok  and  Aliaone  Pla- 
teraone  "  gave  up  tbair  names  and  consignit  ane  gold  ring  with  ane 
loadstone  tbairin.** 

II  Mizaldvs,  cent.  ix.   §  H,  21. 
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As  the  toad  is  uot  mentioDed  in  Seriptare)  it  may 
be  aaked  whether  the  same  vocable  does  not  signify 
either  frog  or  toad. 

The  author  is  not  aware  that  the  frog  is  considered 
mystical,  or  the  subject  of  any  prejudice  in  Scotland : 
but  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare  explain  the  ex- 
pression '*  paddock  calls,"  as  *'a  toad  calls.*'*  Pro- 
bably they  are  right.  The  toad'Hool  in  England  is 
named  the  paddoch-stool  here.  A  person  in  Rothsay 
ofiiMrs  to  send  his  correspondent  **  a  podSocA-stone,  its 
prioe  being  3  doIors."f  Likewise  one  was  alarmed  at 
*<ane  great  paddock  in  the  mouth  of  the  stoupe,^  ap- 
parently too  large  to  get  down,  and  on  casting  it  forth 
another  sickened  immediately,  j: 

The  opinions  entertained  regarding  the  frog  in  dif- 
ferent countries  are  much  at  yariance.  It  was  cer- 
tainly considered  mystical  or  noxious  by  the  Jews; 
both  because  the  visionary  **  saw  three  unclean  spirits, 
like  frogs,  come  out  of  the  month  of  the  dragon,  and 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  false  prophet  :"||  and  because  frogs  were  render- 
ed pestilential  by  Aaron  and  the  Egyptian  magicians.} 

*  Shakspeare   Macbethi   act  i.    scene  1.     Witches,   "  Paddock  calls, 


anon." 


f  Letter  James  Lee,  22  Oct.  1700.  ap :  Letters  on  Literature,  ▼.  i. 
No.  103.  in  MS. 

\  Trial  of  EUpeth  Curaetter,  29  May  1529.  Rec  Ork.  f.  50.  Stoupe 
— paiL 

y   Revelation,  cb.  xvi.  v.  13. 

§  Exodus,  ch.  ii.  v.  67. 
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Bat»  on  the  other  handt  it  is  said,  that  tbe  frog  is  an 
animal  which  the  Mahometans  jadge  it  onlawfol  ta 
destroy,  becaase  it  praises  Grod  by  its  croaking :  and 
beoaase  frogs  carried  water  to  Abraham}  wben»  ac- 
cording to  their  belief,  he  was  cast  into  the  fire  hy  the 
Chaldeans.*  In  the  kingdom  of  Nepaal,  a  small  par*- 
tion  of  mashed  boiled  rice  is  carried  by  the  agriaol* 
turist  to  his  fields,  and  part  offered  io  each  frog  thai 
he  can  find,  along  with  an  invocation  to  protect  hia 
crop.t 

The  date  of  the  preceding  ceremony  is  ascribed  to 
the  eleventh  of  Augosii  But  in  Tavernier's  time  all 
tbe  women  of  tbe  Gaars  or  Gruebres,  that  is,  the  fire 
worshippers  of  Persia,  assembled  from  every  city  and 
village  to  kill  the  whole  frogs  they  could  find  in  the 
fields,  according  to  the  injunctions  of  a  prophet  who 
had  suffered  some  annoyance  from  them«| 

SnaiL — It  does  not  appear  that  the  other  lower  ani- 
mals have  been  reputed  mystical  in  Scotland,  On 
the  continent,  there  is  an  allusion  to  demoniac  snails: 
and  in  this  country,  some  vague  opinions  are  stiU  en- 
tertained rq;arding  a  prognostication  of  tbe  season 
from  these  creatures.  By  tbe  Jews  they  were  classed 
along  with  the  ferret,  the  chamelion,  the  lizard,  and 
the  mole,  as  unclean.  || 

*  Bochartus  Hierozoicon,  t.  ii.  lib.  ▼.  c.  5.  col.  673L 

f  Hamilton  Buchanan  Account  of  Nepal,  p.  43i 

\  Tavemier  Travels  in  Persia,  b.  !▼/  ch.  8. 

|]  J^viHcuSy  cb.  li.  v.  30. 
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A  stone  was  bdieved  to  exist  in  the  bead  of  tbe 

aniuly  or  in   the  larger  shells,  possessed  of  varioos 

wnedicinal  Tirtaes.     It  was  pounded  and  swallowed  in 

mrine  for  certain  distempers,  and  esteemed  benefieial  to 

tkke  parturient  also  :*  and  it  was  mueh  commended  for 

%\ie  eyes.     But  authors  do  not  agree  on  its  precise 

£onn«— one  describing  it  as  having  tbe  '^  exact  figure 

of  tbe  snaile:^  another  calling  it   *'a  small  hdlow 

oylinder   of  blue   glass,    composed  of  four  or   five 

annulets  :'*f  a  third,  speaking  of  two,  says,  the  one 

<<  is  about  the  bignesse  of  a  nut,  of  a  blew  colour,  and 

sliaped  like  a  horl,  with  a  hole  through  it;  the  other  is 

4  times  as  large,  of  the  same  shape,  but  of  a  more  dark 

colour.''    Both  were  found  in  the  fields.^ 

jFiiAes.— Ascending  the  animal  scale,  though  nothing 
can  be  less  eongenial  than  superstition  and  tbe  ar* 
rai^ements  of  nature,  mystical  or  sanctified  fidies 
were  recognised  in  a  well  near  the  church  of  Kilmore 
in  Lorn,  during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
These  are  described  as  having  been  two,  black, 
never  augmenting  either  in  size  or  number,  nor  ex* 
kibiting  any  alteration  of  colour,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  most  aged  persons.     The  inhabitants 

*  MixalduSy  cent.  liL  §  41. 

f  Fnuer,  Answer  to  Mr  Witheroe*s  Queries,  Ap.  20.,  1702.  tU  tup. 
Letter,  JToodrow  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbold,  23  Not.  1710.  «  The  snail 
stone  was  found  in  the  fields:*'  ap;  Woodrow*t  Correspondence  in  MS. 
T.  2.  in  12mo.     Llwyd,  ut  sup, 

\  Letter,  J,  Anderson,  "  Rossdoe,  27  May  1703,"  ap. :  letters  upon 
Literature f  v.  ii.   No.  64b  in  MS. 
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of  the  eonDtryi  ^*  doe  call  the  saids  fishes  Eatg  Setmi, 
that  is  to  say,  koUe  /Ukes*"  None  were  believed  to 
exist  elsewhere,  nor  were  others  seen  in  the  same 
spring.* 

Sanctified  fishes  have  been  recognised  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  East.  In  a  garden 
at  Ghomesha  in  Persia,  are  several  reservoirs  of  sacred 
fish  ;f  probably  the  same  place,  where  an  Armenian 
Christian  venturing  to  take  some  of  them,  is  said  to 
have  been  massacred  on  the  spot.  They  were  orna- 
mented with  brass  rings,  or  of  silver  and  gold,  like 
some  of  those  belonging  to  an  ancient  temple  of  Jnpitor 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  ornamented  with  chains 
and  rings  also.f  It  appears  that  the  Persian  fishes 
were  consecrated  to  the  Mahometan  saints :  and  if  one 
were  killed,  some  signal  calamity  wonld  follow  the 
BSCfUege.  Sanctified  fishes  are  also  seen  in  a  well 
among  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  said  to  have  been  dedicat- 
ed by  Justinian,  near  the  sea  of  Marmora.  ||  On  a 
certain  day,  the  Chinese  in  Pekin  boil  and  eat  fresh 
fish  in  honour  of  a  divinity,  and  in  memory  of  their 
ancestors.  But  in  Mongolia,  on  the  confines  of  that 
country,  certain  fishes,  are  esteemed  sacred,  from  belief 
of  the  metempsychosis.^     In  Cochin  China,  a  temple 

*   Noats  and  ObtervcUions  of  the  Hielantb  in  MS.»  ut  sup, 

f  Alexander  Travels,  p.  146. 

\  ^lian  de  Natura  Animalium,  lib.  xii.  c.  30. 

Ij   Jones  Travels,  v.  ii.  p.  476. 

§    Timkou'ski  Travels,  ▼.  ii,  p.  50.  ▼.  i.  p.  32. 
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is  dedicated  to  certain  great  fisheB,  as  tutelary  divinities 
of  the  place,  and  the  protectors  of  the  fishermen.** 

A  lake  near  the  temple  of  Hierapolis  in  Syria,  con- 
tained sanctified  fishes,-— one  with  a  golden  ornament 
attached  to  a  fin.f  The  superstitious  ascribed  direful 
difltempers  inflicted  hy  the  Syrian  goddess,  on  those 
iB^ho  did  not  abstain  from  eating  certain  fishes.^  In 
Phcenicia,  Lncian  saw  the  image  of  the  mother  of 
Semiramis,  as  half  a  woman  and  half  a  fish  :  but  at 
Hierapolis,  as  a  woman  entirely.  A  temple  at  Ascalon 
in  Syria,  near  a  lake  abounding  in  fishes,  was  conse- 
crated to  a  goddess  half  a  fish.  ||  The  fish  is  considered 
a  metamorphosis  of  Venus.  Eastern  mythology  teaches 
the  incarnation  of  a  divinity  as  a  fish :  with  which  the 
Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  believed  partly  a  fish,  has 
been  therefore  identified.^ 

At  Pyrrha,  a  village  in  Syria,  an  augury  was  de- 
duced from  fishes  appearing  or  not,  when  called  by 
diviners,  or  from  their  leaping  up,  or  floating  dead 
on  the  water.f     Whence   the  Seani  Easg  or  Holie 

*   Crav^rdy  Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  1822,  v.  i.  p.  315. 

f  Lucianus  de  Dea  Syria,  §  14*,  45 — 47.  ap. :  Op.  t.  iii.  JElian, 
lib.  xii.  c.  2.  This  author  names  various  places  where  such  fishes  were 
preserved. 

I  Plutarch  de  Superstitione,  ap.  Op.  t  ii.  p.  170.  Symposiacon, 
ibid.  p.  730.     Edit,  in  folio. 

{|   Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

§  Francktin  Researches  on  the  Jeynes  and  Boodhists,  p.  126. 

^  JElian  de  Natura  Animialium,  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 
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PMes  in  Ui«  well  of  Kilmore,  may  have  been  eaiBclified 
by  ancient  enperstitione. 

My9iical  Birds. — Saoem.  Tfarooghoat  tbe  worid 
this  ominoaa  Urd  forebodes  either  death  or  diaappoiiife- 
ment.  In  tbe  East  it  is  figured  an  the  soul  of  the 
dead  :*  in  the  North  it  is  the  minister  of  tidioga  from 
the  upper  world  to  the  deity  of  the  infernal  regimia.f 
When  Aristeas,  a  necromancer,  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  the  ancients  assert  his  return  as  a  raven. 
Eastern  lables  declare  it  to  be  banished  from  heaven  to 
the  earth,  for  disclosing  the  counsels  of  the  gods.^ 

The  raven  was  uncleau  among  the  Jews :  yet,  ap- 
pointed tbe  divine  messenger  to  feed  the  hungry  pro- 
phet, and  sent  abroad  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  tbe 
deluged  world.  ||  Fuling  to  return,  tbe  Easterns  call 
it  the  bird  of  separation.^ 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  deduced  augury  from  its 
croaking.f  It  was  consecrated  to  Apoilo,  the  god  of 
vaticination.** 

If  croaking  over  a  house,  the  Aodalusians  expected 

*  Barthelemy,  Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientales,  t.  i.  p.  48. 

f  Rudbeckins  Atlantica.  t.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  352.  Mailet,  Northern  Anti- 
quities, V.  iL  p.  77.  Neither  this  author,  nor  his  translator  Dr  Percy, 
can  have  seen  the  preceding  work. 

I   fFU/brd,  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,  ap. :  Atiat.  Res,  ▼.  is.  p.  97. 

y  Genesis,  ch.  viii.  ▼.  7.  Leviticus,  cb.  xiv.  ▼.  15.  I  JKings,  eh. 
xvii.  ▼.  4s  6. 

§  Bochartus  Hierozoicon,  lib.  L  c.  3.  t.  1.  col.  19,  80. 

f  Porpkyrius  de  Abstinentia,  lib.  iii.  §  4. 

**  JElian  de  Nature  Anixnaliuni,  lib.  i.  c.  48.  lib.  vii.  c  8. 
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an  anlueky  day  :*  repeated  thrice)  it  wan  a  iatal  pre- 
aage :  if  perching  high^  tarning,  and  croaking,  a  corpte 
should  soon  come  from  a  houM  in  that  direction  :f  or 
perching  on  a  bonse  while  it  croak%  death  is  augared 

within4 

Two  ravens  contending  in   the   air,  are  an  evil 

omen.  || 

When  Cicero  was  proscribed,  he  was  hannted  by 
ravens  perching  on  the  vessel  that  bore  him  to  the 
ahore :  and  sitting,  with  portentous  croaking,  on  the 
window  of  a  chamber  wherein  he  reposed,  one  alight- 
ing on  the  couch,  ^*  drew  aside  the  robe  which  cover* 
ed  his  face," — a  fatal  omen.$ 

Flights  of  ravens  indicated  demoniac  presence. 
Persons  watching  a  dying  man  were  so  much  terrified 
by  their  approach  and  clamours  here,  that  they  left 
him  to  expire  aloncf 

It  was  under  such  a  guise  that  Satan  shewed  him- 
self to  his  proselytes.  *^  Thrie  corbies  cam  vnto  the 
well,  drank  of  the  water,  and  cryit  most  fearfullie^'' 
where  a  woman  sought  water,  so  that,  after  a  third 
attempt,  ^*  the  corbies  cam  in  eio  maner,^  that  she 
foiled.** 

•  Martin  de  Aries,  §  17. 

f  Ramesay,  p.  271.     FerluDs,  oh.  iii.  p.  72. 

I  Zalloni^  Voyage  a  Tin^,  p.  157. 

I   Baffles  History  of  Java,  ▼.  i.  p.  845w 

$  Plutarch  in  Vita  Cicer.  ap.:   Op.  t  i.  p.  88A. 

f   fFoodrow  Analecta,  ad  an :  1701,  r.  L  p.  317. 

••  Trial  of  CrisUane  Lekk,  21  Ap:  1043.     Rec.  Ork.  f.  2W.  v. 
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If  the  soperaUtioas  dread  of  ravens  has  abated  in 
Britain,  they  are  still  regarded  with  awe  in  other 
countries.  When  flocks  hovered  over  the  French 
soldiers,  amidst  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  their 
screams  were  interpreted  as  the  harbingers  of  death.* 

Rndbeck  observes,  that  the  flight  of  a  magpie  to- 
wards a  house  denotes  the  sudden  arrival  of  strangers  :f 
which  is  prognosticated  also  here  by  its  chattering.  It 
foreboded  evil  likewise.  A  magpie  having  rested  on  a 
standard,  **  the  ensign  said,  *  What  means  this  in  our 
march  ?  Certainly  the  prisoner  will  be  taken  from  u% 
and  some  of  us  killed,  and  it  may  be  I  :*  and  soe  he 
was  killed/'t 

Is  the  owl,  the  bird  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  truly  ominous  ?  or  is  it  deemed  so,  only  from 
being  a  tenant  of  the  night,  amidst  silence,  solitude^ 
and  melancholy  ?  If  beheld  in  the  day,  or  amidst  cities, 
it  was  of  direful  portent.  ||  One  caught  in  the  Ro- 
man capital  was  burnt,  and  its  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.$  Twice,  an  owl  having  crossed  the  way  of  a 
father  and  son,  at  the  interval  of  years,  and  having 
endeavoured  to  perch  on  each,  this  was  held  a  prog- 
nostication of  the  speedy  dissolution  of  both.f 

*  O^Meara  a  Voice  from  St  Helena*  ▼.  i.  p.  196. 

t  Rudheckiui  Atlantica,  t.  iii.  c.  12,  §  2.  p.  497.   . 

\  Woodrow  Analecta,  June  1712.  v.  iii.  p.  59. 

II  PUny  Hist  Nat.,  lib.  x.  c.  12. 

§  JuUtts  Obsequetu  de  Prodigiis,  c.  86. 

^  Woodrow  A nalecta,  January  1731.  v.  6.  p.  240. 
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■ 

In  Scotland  the  yellow  hammer  has  been  considered 
mystical  from  three  drops  of  the  blood  of  Satan  in  its 
body,  bat  farther  explanation  is  unknown.  The  pre* 
sence  of  the  lark,  called  "  our  lady's  hen,"  was  deemed 
aaspicioas  in  the  Orkney  Islands.* 

Birds  are  mystical  in  one  country,  though  not  evi- 
dently so  in  another,  or  synonyms  are  wanting  to 
identify  them. 

It  IS  not  known,  that,  in  recent  times,  the  dove,  an 
emblem  of  fidelity  and  innocence,  has  been  viewed  as 
a  mystical  bird  in  Scotland ;  though,  since  the  days 
of  Noah,  when  sent  forth  from  the  ark,  various  nations 
have  incorporated  the  divine  essence  with  its  pre- 
sence, or  have  given  it  some  share  in  their  ceremonies. 
At  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  the  dove  was  sacred :  to  touch 
it  was  unlawful,  and  required  atonement.  Some  af- 
firm, that  in  this  shape  Semiramis  had  migrated  from 
the  earth.f 

Something  spiritual  or  etherial,  is  generally  figured 
under  this  bird,  to  which,  as  emblematic  of  purity, 
white  is  the  colour  geuerally  ascribed  also.  When 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  Gaurs,  Guebres,  or  fire  wor- 
shippers, was  profaned  by  a  stranger,  it  flew  away  in 
the  form  of  a  white  dove.j:  Probably  the  dove  of 
Hierapolis  was  white. 

*  Brand,  p.  61. 

f  Lucianut   de    Dea   Syria,    §  14,  54<.  ap. :   Op.  t.  iii.     Diodortis 
Siculus,  lib.  ii.  §  20.  t.  1.  p.  134. 

\   Tavernier  Travels,  b.  iv.  ch.  8.  p.  167. 

2D 
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Quid  referam  ut  volitet  crebras  intacta  per  urbes 
Atha  PidestinsB,  Sancta  Cohmba  sno. 

TfBULLUS,  Lib.  L  Carm,  8. 

When  St  QuiDtine  was  decapitated  during  the  per- 
secution of  Domitiao  against  the  Cbriatians,  ^^  a  white 
dove   escaping  from   bis  neck  ascended  to  the  hea- 
vens.'**    St  Benedict  beheld  the  spirit  of  his  sister, 
St  Scolastioai  quitting  her  body  in  the   sbape   of  a 
dove.f     **  A  snow  white  dove,  with  a  golden  bill,  was 
wont  to  sit  on  the  head  of  St  Kentigeru,  while  occa- 
pied  in  sacred  rites  '^X  and  it  is  related,  that  a  certain 
damsel,  severely  distempered,  having  been  carried  to 
the  shrine  of  St  Ebba,  at  Coldingham,  she  recovered 
after  beholding  a  white  dove  on  the  altar  in  a  vision.} 
The  Mahometans  are  said  to  protect  pigeons  though 
not   of  this   colour.     But  some  aversion  was  enter- 
tained  by   the   most  ancient   Persians,  ||    which  sub- 
nsted   in   the   time   of  Marco  PoIo,1[   and    whether 
from  prejudice   or  favour,  the  moderns  do  not  feed 
on  them  :  they  are  of  cindery  blue,  white  being  un- 
known.**    Thus  these  birds  have  received  a  kind  of 

.  *  Proprium  Sanctoruin,  f.  cxxxvt.  ap.  Brev,  Aberd,   t.  ii. 
f  Ptoprium  Sanctorum,  f,  liv.  ap.  Brev,  Aberd,   t.  i. 

I  J^Uek  S.  Klentigemi,  c.  iii.   §  17.  ap.  BoOmndus  Vit»  Sanctonnn, 
t.  i.  p.  817. 

§  Proprium  Sanctonimi  f.  Ixzxviii.  ap.  Brev.Aberd.,  t.  ii. 

II  Herodotus,  lib.  i.   §  ISa 

^   Marco  Polo  by  Marsden,  p.  86. 

••   Morier  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  HI. 
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considenitioii  in  wsanovm  coontriesi  which  can  have  only 
arose  from  oMinecting  them  with  sanctified  rites. 

Mystical  dores  appear  frequently  in  the  biography 
of  the  christian  saints.  It  is  not  wonderfol  that  a 
creatore  so  heautifiil,  so  placid,  so  affectionate^  and 
domestic,  has  gained  the  regard  of  mankindi—- that  it 
should  have  been  the  attribnte  of  yenas,-*-*the  emblem 
of  love  and  fidelity. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  cock  was  recognized  as  a 
mystical  bird  in  Scotland.  Resaming  the  sabatanoe 
of  previous  observations, — the  cock  was  consecrated 
to  ApoUoi  the  god  of  day,  also  the  tutelary  divinity  of 
medicine :  and  to  ^isculapius,  his  son  by  the  nymph 
Coronis.  Some  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  the. 
heart  of  the  cock  was  acceptable  in  sacrifice,*  which 
is  interpreted  as  relative  to  predictions,  for  Apollo  was 
the  god  of  vaticination.  During  the  prevalence  of 
infectious  diseases  in  the  East,  the  cock  forms  an 
oblation  to  a  sanguinary  divinity :  it  is  sacrificed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  one  corres- 
ponding to  the  Hecate  of  the  Greeks:  or  it  is  killed 
over  the  bed  of  the  invalid,  who  is  sprinkled  with  its 
blood.f  The  same  oblation  is  offered  by  the  women 
of  Malabar4  Formerly,  and  it  may  be  still,  a  red 
cock  was  dedicated  by  sick  persons  in  Ceylon  to  a 

*  lamblickut  de  Mysterlisy  §  v.  c  8.  p.  123. 

f  Barthelemy  Voyage  aux  Indes  OrientaleB,  t.  i.  p.  418^  420.     The 
godden  Bbagavadi,  the  spouse  of  Mithra,  or  the  Sun* 
I  Moor  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  149,  150. 
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malignant  divinity,  and  afterwards  o£bred  as  a  aacrifiee 
in  the  event  of  recovery**     Tbougb  reprobated  by  the 

I 

priests,  it  is  frequent  in  certain  parts  of  tbe  i^land.f 
At  length  medicine  came  to  be  administered  in  Europe 
at  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  was  considered  au- 
perstitioas4  In  Scotland,  it  will  be  recollected,  that 
a  cock  was  buried  alive  for  insanity;  that  tbe  blood  of 
a  red  cock  was  administered  in  a  flour  cake  to  an  in- 
valid :  and  that  the  female  of  this  bird  was  burnt  alive 
as  the  remedy  for  a  distemper. || 

As  the  crowing  of  the  cock  announced  the  approach 
of  Plicebus,  or  Apollo,  the  god  of  day,  it  became  mys- 
tical as  offensive  to  sorcerers,  who  hasten  to  shun  the 
light  :$  for  Lucian  says,  that  during  certain  conjura- 
tions, the  moon,  brought  down,  flew  up  to  heaven, 
Hecate  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  the  other  spirits  van- 
ished when  the  cock  began  to  crow.f  Cock-crowing 
at  an  untimely  hour  was  deemed  ominous  :**  ^*  Peter 
denied  again,  and  immediately  the  cock  crew  ;"ff  in 
commemoration  of  which,  it  is  said,  a  festival  has  been 

*  Anox  Relation  of  Ceylon,  p.  78. 

f  Davy  Account  of  Ceylon,  p.  229. 

I  Pixxumus  Enchiridion,  p.  iii.  lib.  1.  c.  5.  p.  54. 

li  Trial  of  Cristian  Lewingstoun,  1597.— of  Thomas  GraaTe,  1623. 
ut  sup, 

§  Remigius,  lib.  i.  c  14.  p.  106. 

^  Lucianus  Philopaeudes,  §  14.  ap. :   Op.  t.  iii.  p.  44. 

••  Manin  de  Aries,  $  28..29. 

ft  John^  ch.  XTiiL  v.  29.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  different 
narratives  of  this  incident. 
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iDstitatedy  wherein  the  celebratora  imitate  the  crowing 
of  a  cock,  accompanied  by  ceremonies  **  most  deafen- 
ing to  the  ear,  and  perfectly  ridiculoas  to  the  eye."* 
Thus  the  cock,  consecrated  to  the  divinities  of  ancient 
and  modern  pagans,  became  mystical  amongthe  Jews 
and  Christians:  nor  has  it  been  neglected  as  an  in- 
gredient of  the  superstitions  of  Scotland. 

Bat  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  the  source  of  a  per- 
secution exercised  against  an  innocent  little  creature, 
one  among  the  smallest  of  the  feathered  tribe,  the 
tarenj  whereas  the  red^breaitj  rather  a  persecutor  of 
its  fellows,  is  an  object  of  interest  in  Scotland.  Per- 
haps it  is  from  the  relics  of  superstition.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  observed,  that,  in  Ireland,  '^  the  wren  is 
still  hunted  and  killed  by  the  peasants  on  Christmas 
day:  and  on  the  following  St  Stephen's  day,  he  is 
carried  about  by  the  leg  in  the  centre  of  two  hoops 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  a  procession 
made  in  every  village,  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
singing  an  Irish  catch,  importing  him  to  be  the  king 
of  all  birds."f  Formerly  the  wren  was  hunted  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  on  Christmas  day  also.  When  one  was 
killed,  it  was  laid  on  a  bier  with  great  solemnity, 
carried  to  the  parish  church,  and  buried  after  singing 
dirges,  called  its  knell,  over  it,  in  the  Manks  language. 

*  Cochrane  Residence  in  Columbia,  ▼.  ii.  p.  335. 
t    Vallancet/,  ap.  Coll.  de  Reb.  Hib.,  ▼.  iv.   No.  I  a     St   Slephen*s 
day  is  that  after  Christmas. 
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This  being  concluded,  ChriatmM  commenced.*  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Giotat,  near  Marseilles, 
armed  with  sabres  and  pistols,  commence  an  anniver* 
sary  hunting  of  the  wren  about  the  same  period. 
When  one  is  captured,  it  is  suspended,  as  if  a  heavy 
burden,  firom  the  middle  of  a  long  pole,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men,  carried  in  procession  throngli 
the  streets,  and  weighed  on  a  strong  balance:  after 
which  there  is  a  convivial  entertainment.f 

The  source  of  these  customs  is  unknown.    In  Franoe, 
an  unintelligible  resemblance  seems  to  be  figured  be- 
tween  the  wren,  the  woodcock,  and  the  polecat.     In 
Ireland,  the  hostility  towards  it  is  said  to  originate  in 
its  having  been  the  means  of  awakening  a  party  of 
protestants  when  surprised  by  their  catholic  foes  at 
Olinsuly,  near  Letterkenny,  where  the  last  battle  waa 
fought  between   them.     *^For   this  reason   the   wild 
Irish  mortally  hate  these  birds  to  this  day,  calling 
them  the  devil's  servants,  and  killing  them  whenever 
tbey  catch  them  :  and  sometimes,  on  holidays,  a  whole 
parish  may  be  seen  running  from  hedg  to  hedg  a  wren 
hunting«":t     Others    conceive,    that    the    Hibernian 
Druids  shewed  a  preference  for  the  wren :  that  part 
of  their  golden  ornaments  were  appropriated  for  its 
perch:   that  the  superstitious  veneration  it  received 

*   Waldron  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  155. 
f  Sonnini  Travels,  ▼.  i.  p.  16.    Trans,  in  8to.     This  is  said  to  be 
on  the  first  days  of  Nivose,  which  commenced  on  the  83d  of  December. 
\  Aubrey  Miscellanies)  ch.  iv.  p.  4>5. 
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iiMluced  the  reMttttnotit  of  the  first  ohristititi  mimon- 
aries:  and  thence  the  origin  of  its  pereeoution,  in 
tlmr  comtnande  to  the  peaeants.  The  Irish  eatoh  im- 
ports that  the  wren  is  king  of  all  birds  t  and  this  pre* 
eminence,  it  is  observed,  pervades  its  synonyms  in 
every  European  language,  which  generally  signify  a 
king  or  a  NUle  king.  All  this,  however^  is  a  very  ques- 
tionable doctrine.  The  Bren^  or  king,  of  the  Wehh, 
seems  to  be  of  more  immediate  analogy  indeed :  but  a 
distinction  infinitely  more  specific  is  assigned  to  the 
character,  sentiments,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Druids, 
than  is  sanctioned  by  the  genuine  grounds  of  history : 
nor  can  the  late  and  early  aversion  towards  the  object 
be  reconciled  by  such  discordant  reasons.  Though  the 
wren  was  still  hunted  iti  Ireland  in  the  year  1805)* 
later  aathority  signifies,  that  <*  assembling  in  the 
Christmas  holidays  as  mummers  or  icren-ftoys"  has  be- 
come obsolete.*)-  Perhaps  the  persecutioil  of  the  wren 
is  almost  obliterated  in  Scotland  also. 

Birds  have  become  mystical  from  consecration  to 
deities,  from  being  employed  in  ancient  auguries,  and 
from  credulity  in  divine  or  demoniac  metamorphosis. 
At  this  day  they  are  recognised  as  such  in  most  coun« 
tries^n  the  South  Sea  islands,  among  the  savages  of 
Africa,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  By  nations  of 
the  highest  antiquity  they  were  venerated  when  living, 

•   Brand,  Popular  Antiquities  by  Ellis,  v.  ii.  p.  516. 
f    Graham    Parish    of   Kilrush,    ap.   Stat.    jiccL    of  Ireland,    v.  iu 
p.  460. 
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and  repoflited  in  the  cataoombs  appropriated  to  reeetve 
the  remains  of  the  dead. 

The  mystical  properties  assigned  to  the  qoadmpeds 
of  Soothind,  aflbrd  little  scope  for  observation.  A 
weasel  or  a  hare  crossing  a  road  is  atill  thoogfat 
ominoQS.  Mice  frequenting  a  hoase  is  deemed  aos- 
picioQS,  as  rats  deserting  it  rather  betokens  evil.  The 
ancients  had  some  singular  notions  regarding  the 
natural  history  of  the  weasel :  they  commemorate  the 
hare  as  an  object  of  superstition  :  and  the  Armenians 
now  abhor  its  sight  as  ominous.*  The  lands  of  the 
Philistines  being  infested  with  mice,  they  consecrate 
ed  five  golden  ones  to  the  divinity.f  In  the  tem* 
pie  of  Vulcan  in  Egypt,  his  statue  represented 
him  holding  a  moose^  because  he  sent  a  swarm  of 
mice  to  gnaw  the  bowstrings  of  foreign  invaders ;  and 
the  Boeotians  are  said  to  have  performed  sacred  rites 
to  Apollo,  whose  statue  also  grasped  a  mouse,  that 
the  province  might  be  preserved  from  them.f  Strabo 
speaks  of  sacred  mice  in  an  ancient  temple  in  the 
Troad.ll  A  demoniac  rat  is  alluded  to  in  England. 
Their  numbers  and  destructiveness  seem  to  have  been 
thought  ominous  here  :§  and  during  the  imprisonment 
of  a  suspected  witch,  after  an  altercation  between  her 

•  Chandler  Travels,  v.  i.  p.  150. 

f  1  Samu^  cb.  vi.  ▼.  5. 

\  Alexander  ab  Aleiadro  Geniales  Dies,  lib.  i.  c.12.  lib.  iv.  c  I& 

11  Strabo,  lib.  liii.  t.  ii.  p.  901. 

§  Woodrow  Analecta,  v.  iv.  p.  16& 
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and  John  White's  wife,  '^  the  said  Janet  came  to  his 
house  and  span  on  bis  wife's  wheel  in  her  absence : 
and  thereafter  there  came  a  white  rattum  at  sundrie 
times  and  sat  on  his  cow's  back,  so  that  thereafter  the 
cow  dwined  away."* 

In  the  year  1691  a  question  was  pnt,  ^' Why  do  Scotch- 
men hate  swine's  flesh?"  and  unsatisfactorily  answer- 
ed, *'  They  might  borrow  it  of  the  Jews.^f  The  same 
prejudice,  though  infinitely  abated,  still  subsists.  Yet 
it  is  not  known  that  swine  have  been  regarded  as  mys- 
tical animals  in  Scotland.  Earlier  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  aversion  to  them  by  the  lower  ranks,  especially 
in  the  North,  was  so  great,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  flesh 
was  so  much  undervalued,  that,  except  for  those  reared 
at  mills,  the  breed  would  have  been  extirpated4  Dr 
Johnson  observes,  that  the  commons  in  the  Isle  of 
Sky,  *^have  not  only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon  in 
abhorrence,^— and  that  he  never  saw  a  hog  in  the 
Hebrides  but  one  at  Dunvegan.||  Nevertheless  the 
duty,  rent  or  tribute,  called  pannagiumj  which  is  gen- 

•  Dyjorl  Xtrk  Session  Minutes,  i  May  1686^  ap.:  Mmr,  Notices  of 
tiie  Burgh  Church,  and  Minister*,  School,  and  Teachers  of  Dysart^ 
1831,  in  12mo.  If  others  who  have  access  would  imitate  the  laudable 
example  of  the  intelligent  editor  of  this  fasciculus,  it  might  be  the 
means  of  communicating  many  curious  facts  now  latent  in  original 
registersL 

f  Athenian  Mercury^  ▼.  i.  No.  20,  q.  13. 

I  Gordon.     Adnotata,  1620^1643,  in  MS.  ut  tup. 

I  Johnion,  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  p.  136. 
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erally  interpreted  as  dae  for  feeding  swine  on  acoms, 
is  named  in  ancient  writings,  soch  as  a  grant  in  the 
year  1203.*  Probably  some  aversion  entertained  by 
certain  sectaries  of  the  Jews  against  swine,  has  led  to 
the  alleged  expalsion  of  the  Satanio  legion  to  take 
possession  of  these  animal8.f  The  Egyptians  held 
swine  in  abhorrence:  and  althoagh  the  Oalli  of  the 
temple  of  Hierapolis  in  Syria  beheld  them  with  equal 
disgust,  sometimes  they  w6re  esteemed  sanctified  in 
Egypt,  sacrificed  occasionally  in  their  religions  rites, 
and  the  flesh  ate.  j:  In  the  North  of  Europe  a  boar  was 
sacrificed  to  the  superior  deities.  Heidrek  selecting 
one  of  the  largest  size,  it  was  kept  so  carefully  that 
every  bristle  resembled  gold.  On  yule  eve  it  was 
brought  into  the  hall  to  the  king,  who  ratified  solemn 
pledges,  and  promised  justice  to  the  people,  by 
putting  one  hand  on  the  head  and  another  on  the 
bristles.  To  obtain  a  plentiful  harvest,  it  was  sacrific- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  goddess  Freya, 
whom  he  worshipped.il  Rudbeck  says,  that  bread 
in  Sweden   was  often  baked  in  the  form  of  a   sow, 

*  Analysis  of  the  Record*  of  the  Bishopric  of  Moray,  p.  69. 

f  Macrae,  a  late  translator,  assigns  as  the  reason,  that  '*  Jesus  had 
thus  punished  them  for  dealing  in  swine  contrary  to  the  lav.** 
Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament :  Lon- 
don 1798,  in  8vo. 

\  Lticianut  de  Dea  Syria,  §  54. 

II    Hervarar  Saga,  c.  14.  p.  126. 
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which  is  inferred  to  bear  some  relation  to  sacri- 
fice.* 

In  certain  countries  a  hog  is  always  part  of  a  cere- 
monious giftf  Superstition  forms  a  strange  medley. 
— **The  Jews  are  no  more  sanctified,^  says  Celsus^ 
'^  because  they  abstain  from  swine^s  flesh,  than  the 
Egyptians,  who,  as  is  known,  never  destroyed  goats, 
sheep^  oxen,  and  fishes.  Nor  on  that  account  is  it  to 
be  believed  they  deserve  greater  praise,  or  are  dearer 
to  the  gods  than  others.":^ 

CaL — If  the  mystical  quadrupeds  of  Scotland  were 
few  or  of  little  note,  the  cat  forms  a  remarkable 
exception.  Trusting  to  the  older  records  of  history, 
it  held  a  most  important  place  in  occult  ceremonies. 

Necromancers  are  familiar  with  the  tenants  of  the 
infernal  abodes.  Of  these  the  chief  was  personified  by 
the  Jews  as  Satan,  whose  name  and  imaginary  presence 
have  inspired  such  unspeakable  aifright  among  Chris- 
tian nations.  But  the  other  people  of  antiquity 
established  two  divinities  presiding  over  the  regions  of 
darkness,  as  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  the  latter  known 
bendes,  as  the  sister  of  Apollo  and  the  patroness  of 
sorcerers.  As  the  gigantic  Typhon,  sprung  of  the 
earth,  arose  to  war  against  the  gods,  they  fled  into 
Egypt,  adopting  metamorphoses  to  conceal  themselves 

•  Rudbeckiui  Atlantica,  t.  ii.  p.  212.  fig.  i.  p.  230. 

f  Crawfurd  Embassy. — Of  Cochin  China,  ▼.  i.  p.  322. 

\  Origen  cont  Celsuniy  lib.  v.  p.  259. 
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from  so  formidable  a  foe — when  Hecate  transformed 
herself  to  a  cat« 

Fele  soror  Phoebi      ♦      ♦ 
♦        ♦         ♦        latuit 

Ovid  Met.  lib.  T.  LSaO. 

Likewise,  when  the  Fates  retarded  AlcmenaV  la- 
bour by  a  charm  to  gratify  Jano,  Galinthias,  her 
comrade,  declaring  to  them  and  Lucina,  that  her 
delivery  was  the  will  of  Jupiter,  they  dissolved  the 
charm,  and  Hercules  was  born ;  but  resenting  the  decep- 
tion, transformed  her  to  a  cat  Then  Hecate,  commiser- 
ating the  change,  chose  her  as  a  consecrated  attendant.* 

If  the  cat  was  valued  by  the  goddess  of  the  shades, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  it  should  be  held  the  favoar- 
ite  of  Satan. 

In  Scotland,  its  tenacity  of  life,  its  sucking  the 
breath  of  infants,  and  fiilling  on  its  feet,  have  been 
ever  the  subject  of  popular  credulity,  as  on  the  con- 
tinent It  was  hated  of  the  Gaurs,  because  the  evil 
spirit  bestowed  on  it  such  strength  as  mankind  could 
scarcely  destroy.f  Here,  the  water  wherein  a  fisher- 
man kept  his  bait,  was  used  to  wash  a  cat's  head,  cast 
into  the  sea,  or  about  his  boat,  to  propitiate  the  fish- 
ery.:]:    A  cat  was  drawn  thrice  or  nine  times  through 

*  Ludanutj  de  Sacrificiis,  §  ]4<.  ap. ;  Op.  t.  i.  p.  588.  PavMiiiat, 
Lib.  is.  c  15.  Anivninut  LiberaUs,  Trmnsfbrmationuni  Congeriei, 
c.  28,  29. 

t  Vavemier,  TraTeb,  b.  iv.  ch.  R  p.  16& 

\  Trial  of  Mareoun  Kitcbart,  29  May  1629.      Bee,  Ork.    f.  49.  r. 
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the  crook   of  a  cbimney,  and  through  an  iron  gate ; 
it  waa  baptisEed  by  the  proselytes  of  Satan,  and  thrown 
to  their  master,  or  by  his  injanctions  committed  to 
the  deep,  with  the  joints  of  a  skeleton  bound  to  its 
feet.*     These  creatures  were  also  selected  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  for  their  own  mysterious  metamorphoses  : 
though   under  this  conformation,  sometimes  they  re- 
ceived wounds,  contusions,  or  fractures,  either  lacer- 
ating, or  effectually  disabling  the  corresponding  mem- 
bers, when  restored  to  their  pristine  shape.     Yet,  such 
a  faculty  was  restricted  to  the  mystical  number  nincf 
But  it  was  in  this  form  that  they  were  believed  to 
frequent  the  sabbat,  or  nocturnal  convention  of  sor- 
cerers :  and  it  is  said  that  Fontenelle  acknowledged  his 
education  in  the  belief  of  all  the  cats  deserting  their 
dwellings  on  the  eve  of  St  John,  to  repair  thither.f 

The  structure  and  habits  of  no  animal  could  be 
better  adapted  for  inspiring  credulity  of  its  mystical 
nature.  Its  varying  pupil:  its  watchfulness  amidst 
night :  the  convocations  of  its  kind, — all  peculiarities 
unknown  to  other  domestic  creatures;  besides,  that 
prejudice  which  assigned  the  gradual  progress  of  its 
propagation,  as  at  first  by  one,  two,  three,  four,  al- 
ways augmenting  the  number,  until  seven  were  pro- 

*  Trial  of  Agnes  Sampsoun-^Eufame  Macalyane — Johne  Feane — 
Beigis  Tod,  1590,  159i,  1608,  ut  tup. 

f  SteevenSf  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  quotes  a  tract  entitled,  "  Beware 
the  Cat,  1584,'*  for  a  witch  being  empowered  "  to  take  on  her  a  cattes 
body  nine  times.** 

\  MoHcrif  (Euyr&if  I.  ii.  p.  377. 
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duced  at  a  birth,  and  the  mggregBie  amoaoted  to 
tj^eight,  or  the  days  compoeing  a  lunation.*  ThiSi 
together  with  the  opinion  of  the  papil  of  its  eye  dilat- 
ing at  full  moon,  and  diminishing  with  the  wane^  were 
sufficient  to  consecrate  it  to  Hecate* 

The  caprices  and  prejudices  of  mankind  have  never 
shone  more  prominently,  than  in  their  treatment  of 
these  HMMt  useful  domestic  creatures — ^in  one  plaee, 
the  idol  of  veneration,  in  another,  the  object  of  pers^ 
cotion,  dread,  and  abhorrence,  as  if  devoted  to  Satan. 
Some  inhabitants  of  Egypt  shaved  their  eye-browsy  on 
losing  their  cats  by  a  natural  death.f      They  were 
embalmed  and  deposited  in  sepulchres.    In  Rhadata, 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  the  neighbouring  country,  a 
golden  cat  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity :%  and  Dio- 
dorus  represents  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  Alexandria,  from  one  of  them  having  killed 
a  cat.  II     To  avert  Divine  vengeance  for  the  like,  the 
ofienders,  among  the  ruder  natives  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
distribute  salt  in  atonement.^     Hanway,  the  English 
traveller,  found  cats  in  high  estimation  in  Persia.if     A 
race  of  people  inhabiting  the  Caucasian  mountains,  if 
not  deifying  this  animal,  consider  it  entitled  to  the 

*  PltUarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  ap.  Op.  t.  vii.  p.  482. 

f  Herodotus,  Lib.  ii.  c.  66,  67. 

t  PUny,  Hist  Nat.    Lib.  vi.   c.  35. 

11  Diodoru*  Siculutt  Lib.  i.  c.  8.  t  i.   p.  94>. 

§  Asiatic  Researches,  t.  ▼].  p.  82. 

^  Hanway,  Travels,  v.  i.  p.  161. 
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groatefti  respect*  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that  the  Turkisli 
emperor,  eaid  to  have  provided  a  public  eudowiiieDt 
for  the  sustenance  of  a  multitude  of  cats  in  the  capital, 
deemed  himself  honoured  in  paying  such  a  testimony 
of  veneration  for  a  creature^  the  special  favourite  of 
his  prophetf 

Animals  became  mystical  from  colour,  particularly 
^vhite,  red,  or  Uack.  A  prejudice  against  white  oows 
bas  subsisted  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  on  ac- 
<M>ont  of  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  milk.  But  its  trae 
source  may  be  in  some  remote  superstition,  regarding 
tlie  lawfulness  of  oonsaming  the  product  of  a  conse- 
crated animal.  The  veneration  of  white  cattle  in  the 
£a8t,  at  this  day,  is  almost  equal  to  sanctification*  A 
late  English  missionary  was  indulged  with  <*a  sight 
of  the  sacred  cattle,  bulls,  orcows,^'  large  white  animals 
kept  by  the  Rajah  of  Mysore.:]:  In  Ceylon,  the  king^s 
berd  of  white  cattle,  brought  from  the  continent  of 
India,  and  much  valued  on  account  of  their  colour, 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  certain  officer.  ||  A 
white  ox  is  a  gift  of  special  favour  in  Africa.^  A 
sacred  white  ox  was  kept  anciently  at  Aphroditopolis, 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Arabia.^ 

*  Eeinegg*i  Mount  Caucasus,  ▼.  i.  p.  205. 

f  Hothouse,  Journey,  Let  50.  ▼.  ii.  p.  792. 

\  Uoole,  Mission  to  the  South  of  India,  [1822]  p.  86. 

II   Davy,  Account  of  Ceylon,  p.  150. 

§  Park,  Travels,  v.  i.  p.  86.  ▼.  ii.  p.  151. 

t  Strubo,  Lib.  xvii.  t.  ii.  p.  1H7.     £dit  1807;  in  fol. 
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A  single  white  hair  diaqoaliiied  cattle  for  a  aacrifiee 
to  the  Grod  Idsi  in  Egypt.*  Was  destractioa  thenee 
unhiwful  ? 

White  chickens  are  offered  in  Africa,  to  propitiate 
woodland  spirits,  supposed  white,  with  long  flowing 
hair.f  The  sanctified  doves  of  Syria  were  white.  Aa- 
spicions  prognostications  were  connected  with  visions  of 
white  horses,  by  the  Jews.:]:  The  arrival  of  an  East- 
ern divinity,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  in  an  age  of 
purity,  for  renovation  of  the  world,  is  predicted.  | 
Cyrus,  provoked  at  losing  a  sacred  white  horse,  in  the 
stream  of  the  Gyndes,  drew  off  the  river  by  three 
hundred  and  sixty  channels,  declaring  that  it  should 
not  wet  a  woman  to  the  knee.$ 

Many  in  Britain  undervalue  a  white  horse,  as  less 
hardy.  In  China,  that  colour  is  esteemed  the  most. 
A  tribute  of  eight  white  liorses  is  exacted  yearly,  from 
each  of  three  distinguished  individuals  of  a  neighbour- 
ing  Tartar  tribe,  from  which  four  are  retained.1[  Mo- 
dern African  potentates  present  a  stranger  with  a 
white  horse,  as  well  as  a  white  bullock,  in  token  of 
regard.** 

•  Herodotui,  Lib.  i.  §  189. 

f  Park,  Travels,  v.  i.  p,  71. 

\  JReveltUion,  ch.  vi.  v.  2 — 5. 

II   MooTn  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  188. 

§  Herodotut,   Lib.  ii.  §  38. 

^    Timkowtki,  Travels,  ▼.  ii.  p.  58,  351. 

••  Park,  Travels,  ut  sup. 
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Presages  were  dedaced  by  the  ancient  GermanSf 
from  vrhite  horses  preserved  in  groves.* 

Animals  unknown  as  natives  of  these  kingdoms, 
though  prized  from  colour  elsewherei  are  less  inter- 
eatang:  such  as  a  white  camel,  also  a  tribute  from 
each  of  the  preceding  Tartar  chiefe— or  the  white 
elephants  of  Siam,  each  of  six,  highly  decorated  with 
golden  rings  and  chains,  being  distinguished  by  a 
name  expressive  of  dignity,  and  having  ten  keepers.f 

Possibly,  a  prejudice  in  Scotland  for  red  cows,  from 
the  superiority  of  the  milk,  originates  in  superstition 
likewise.  The  modem  Guebres,  Gaurs,  or  Paraees  of 
Persia,  venerate  a  red  heifer,  j:  The  Jews  were  enjoin- 
ed to  sacrifice  ^*  a  red  heifer  without  spot;''||  and  ao* 
cording  to  some  of  their  authors,  nine  such  were  of- 
fered by  Moses.  A  tenth,  they  say,  is  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Messiah,  whose  advent  is  expected  impatiently. 
A  modern  writer  considers  the  red  heifer  a  type  of 
Jesus  Christ.$  Red  oxen  were  offered  at  the  sepul- 
ohre  of  Osiris,  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  :ir  whence^ 
perhaps,  has  arose  an  opinion^  that  those  disqualified 
by  a  single  white  hair,  for  sacrifice  to  Apis,  were  red. 

A  certain  tribe  in  Java,  claiming  descent  from  the 

*   Taciius,  de  Moribus  Germanorum,  c.  10. 

f  Craifffurd,  Embassy,  ▼.  i.  p.  148. 

\  Hanwayy  Travels,  ▼.  i.  p.  263. 

II    Numbers^  ch.  xix.  ▼.  2. 

§  Burder,  Oriental  Customs,  v.  i.  p.  127. 

^  Diodorut  Siculus,  Lib.  i.  §  8S.  t.  i.  p.  99. 

2  E 
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aborigines,  entertain  a  high  veneration  for  a  red  dog, 
one  of  which  is  generally  kept,  and  preserved  firom  ill 
usage,  by  each  fiimily.  Previous  to  the  equipment  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  an  entertainment,  form* 
ing  part  of  their  nuptial  ceremonies,  "  it  is  essential 
that  their  bodies  be  rubbed  over  with  the  ashes  of  a 
red  dog's  bones."*  According  to  the  belief  of  the 
Aleutan  islanders,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean, 
**  the  human  race  proceeded  from  a  dog  which  fell 
from  heaven,  on  the  island  of  Oonalashka,  and  there 
first  produced  people."f 

The  superstitious  opinions  entertained  in  Scotland, 
and  elsewhere,  regarding  a  red  cock,  may  be  recalled 
to  remembrance. 

If  black  is  a  mystical  colour  in  Scotland,  it  has  been 
always  in  combination  with  the  metamorphoses  of  Sa- 
tan, or  his  imps,  as  a  black  dog,  a  black  cat,  or  a 
black  cock.  Should  the  narrative  of  maritime  disas- 
ters, experienced  by  an  English  vessel,  in  a  voyage  to 
Virginia,  be  genuine,  it  may  be  quoted  for  black  dogs 
and  cats  affrighting  the  passengers  by  their  ajqpear* 
ance.:^ 

Black  victims  were  offered  to  demons.  [|  A  black 
victim  is  now  a  propitiatory  oblation  in  Africa.^     In 

*  Ri^fflet,  History  of  Java,  ▼.  i.  p.  328. 
f  JCotdnUf  Voyage  of  Diseoyery,  ▼.  it.  p.  165^ 
}  Athenian  Mercury,  1691,  ▼.  W.  No.  22. 
I    Remigiut,  Lib.  i.  c.  xi.  p.  96. 
$   Vark,  Travels,  v.  ii.  p.  19,  14a 
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a  province  on  the  east  of  the  Niger,  the  inhabitants 
ofiSer  an  annual  sacrifice  of  a  black  bull,  a  black  sheep^ 
and  a  black  dog,  on  a  high  hill.*  A  black  goat  in 
another  region,  is  named  also  :f  but  it  is  not  explain* 
ed,  whether  the  deities  thus  propitiated,  are  benevo- 
lent or  malevolent.  A  bullock  presented  to  Mnngo 
Park,  ^*  being  of  a  jet  black  colour,''  his  guide  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  slaughtered.  In  Abyssinia,  a  black 
cow  was  sacrificed  to  a  demon  guarding  treasure  in  a 
niountain.:^ 

In  Tartary,  sheep  with  black  heads,  were  granted 
by  the  Khan  for  sacrifice.  ||  The  sacrifice  of  a  black 
ox  with  a  white  head,  is  figured  among  the  northerns. 
'*  Black  was  devoted  to  the  earth,  to  darkness,  and  to 
the  manes  of  the  dead ;  as  white  was  devoted  to  the 
sun  and  stars*"§ 

In  sacrificing  rein  deer  to  the  sun,  the  Laplanders 
drew  a  white  thread  through  the  right  ear ;  and  in  an 
oblation  to  a  prefect  of  the  supreme  deity,  appointed 
to  preside  over  all  wild  and  domestic  animals,  a  red 
one.  In  sacrifices  to  the  Dii  Manes^  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  a  black  thread  was  drawn  through  the  right 
ear,  or  wound  around  the  horns  of  the  victim.1[ 

*   Clapperton,  Journal  of  a  Second  Ezpeditioni  p.  142. 
f  Landers,  Expedition,  ▼.  ii.  p.  126. 
\  Lobo,  Voyage,  p.  135. 

11   Marco  Polo,  Travels,  b.  i.  c.  56.     These  animals  are  described  to 
be  entirely  white,  with  black  heads. 
§  Rudbeckiui  Atlantica,  t.  ii.  p.  318. 
t  Scheffer,  Lapponia,  c.  x.  p.  97,  112,  116,  117. 
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Power,  war,  and  victory,  were  augared  from  white 
and  red  homes,  by  the  Jews.  ^'He  that  sat  on  a 
black  one,  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  handa.^*  la 
the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  a  iavonrable  omen 
was  obtained,  from  a  spirited  black  horse  paanng  a 
range  of  nine  spears,  a  cubit  asunder,  nntoached,  when 
led  by  a  priest  his  keeper.f 

In  general,  it  is  to  be  assumed,  that  white,  emble- 
matical of  innocence,  is  consecrated  to  the  oeleatial 
divinities, — black  to  those  of  the  infernal  abodes :  and 
thence,  that  a  black  dog  or  a  black  cat  in  Scotland 
was  allied  to  Satan*     Blackness  is  darkness,  the  place 
or  picture  of  sorrow — the  absence  of  joy  and  pleasure. 
The  Jews  have  filled  the  infernal  regions  with  fire  and 
brimstone,  yet  neither  they  nor  other  tribes  allow  them 
to  be  illuminated  by  a  blaze  of  light.     Ross,  a  British 
author,   maintains  indeed,   that  the   same   materials 
destroying  the  ancient   cities  of  Scripture,  fire   and 
brimstone,  **  punish  the  wicked  in  hell,  where  shall  he 
instead  of  light,  blackness  and  darkness  :^^  while  Sr 
Thomas  Browne,  one  more  learned,  thinks,  that  '*  to 
admit  general  blackness  in  hell,  and  yet  therein  the 
pure  and  refined  flames  of  sulphur,  is  no  philosophical 
conception,  nor  will  it  consist  with  the  efiects  of  na- 
ture." ||      Rudbeck  finds  the  "  Gloomy  Tartarus^  of 

*  Revelation,  ch.  vi.  v.  2 — 5.  vide  Zechariaht  ch.  i.  ▼.  8. ;  vi.  ▼.  2 — 6. 
f  Stuo  GramraaticuB  Historia  Danica,  Lib.  xiv.  p.  320,  321.    Not: 
p.  246. 

\  Ross  Arcana  Microcosroi,  b.  ii.  ch.  14^  §  8. 

H    Browne  Pseiidodoxi.i  Epidemica,  b.  ti.   ch.  12    p.  273. 
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in  the  north,  besides  one  in  the  noted  Maelstrom, 
which  he  considers  the  Acheron  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ancients.*  If  black  victims  were 
sacrificed  to  the  infernal  deities,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  spirits  of  mankind  fell  under  the  controul  of 
these  beings  on  the  dissolution  of  the  corporeal  frame, 
— that  darkness  is  emblematical  of  death — for  *^  the 
sun  became  black  f'  and  mankind  go  whence  they 
"  shall  not  return — to  the  land  of  darkness,  and  the 
shadow  of  death.''f  <<  Credebant  enim  antiqui  omnes, 
animas  ad  inferas  descendere,  ibique  cum  Plutone  in 
caligine  perpetua  remanere/'l 

The  mystical  colour  of  some  animals  may  have 
originated  from  the  belief  either  of  metempsychosis, 
or  of  a  divine  incarnation,  as  in  the  white  elephant  of 
Siam,  which  is  supposed  **  the  temporary  habitation  of 
the  soul  of  some  mighty  personage,  in  its  progress  to 
perfection  :^  and  of  the  red  dog  of  the  Javanese,  who 
deduce  their  origin  from  a  princess  of  that  country, 
and  a  chief  who  had  been  transformed  to  a  dog* 

Unless  where  the  dog  was  figured  in  relation  to 
sorcerers  or  Satan,  as  above,  it  is  not  known  to  have 

*  Mudbeddut  AUantica,  t.  iiL  c.  10.  §  4w  It  is  said  by  one  of  the  Ifttott 
^ten,  Uiat  the  sayages  of  New  Holland  dread  an  erU.  spirit  carr  jing 
tbem  "  to  a  rery  oold  place*  where  they  would  never  see  the  sun,  and 
be  detained  in  a  state  of  hunger  and  cold,  firom  whence  there  would  be 
no  release."  Breton,  Eieursions  in  New  South  Wales,  1830^.1833, 
^106. 

t  Revelaiionf  ch.  vi.  ▼.  12.     Job,  ch.  x.  v.  21. 

\  Albricta  Philosophus,  de  Deorum  imaginibus.     De  Plutone, 
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been  considered  mystical  in  Scotland.  The  Jews  de- 
preciated this  usefal  animal  in  associating  it  with  the 
mystical,  "  for  without  are  dogs  and  sorcerers."*  Bot 
sorcerers  were  the  proselytes  of  Satan,  and  Satan 
dwelt  in  a  fiery  abode.  Cerberus  watched  the  entrance 
of  the  sabterraneons  r^ons :  dogs  kept  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  whose  name  etymologists  find  in  a  Pheoician 
root,  signifying  ^*  one  who  works  by,  or  in  the  fire.'*f 
Pan  was  the  god  of  shepherds,  who  have  never  dis- 
pensed with  the  service  of  dogs.  If  Pan  be  Satan,  and 
Satan  the  chief  of  the  infernal  regions,— and  if  a  dog 
was  sacrificed  by  the  ancients  to  that  divinity,):  it  may 
have  become  mystical  in  Scotland,  in  as  far  as  bring 
considered  a  Satanic  metamorphosis,  or  in  having  been 
cast  in  oblation  to  Satan. 

From  the  belief  of  divine  incarnation,  or  some 
mystical  principle,  extravagant  veneration  has  been 
paid  to  the  tooth  of  an  ape  or  an  elephant  in  the  East. 
These  have  been  preserved  in  caskets  of  gold,  enriched 
with  jewels,  and  the  subject  of  public  missions  between 
sovereign  princes.  To  recover  such  a  sanctified  relic, 
the  mediation  of  the  Governor  General  of  India  was 
lately  required.  || 

*  Bevelation,  ch.  xxii.  ▼.  15. 

f  Banier,  Mythology  and  Fables  explained  from  History,  b.  L  ch.  13. 
transL 

I  Alexander  ab  Alexandra,  lib.  iv.  c.12.  1. 1.  p.l02&  Said  to  be  sa- 
crificed also  to  Proserpine  and  Diana,  ibid.  t.1.  p.  703.  PluUirck 
Qiuestiones  Romanie,  ap. :  Op.  t  yii.  p.  131. 

II  PurchoM  Pilgrimage,  v.  v.  b.  5.  ch.  xi.  §  3.  p.  561.  Crawfurd 
Embassy,  v.  i.  p.  188.     Vavy,  ut  sup,  p.  367 — 369. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


MYSTICAL    MANKIND. 


While  some  meD  have  satisfied  tbemselves  with 
the  promotion  of  industry,  benevolence,  and  virtue, 
others  wonld  be  the  vain  foanders  of  sects,  institutions, 
or  theories,  to  gain  repute  or  to  attract  admiration. 
Their  undisceming  fellows  have  given  them  both. 
They  have  sanctioned  imposture :  they  have  assigned 
to  them  certain  mystical  properties,  or  have  even  bent 
the  knee  in  adoration,  though  to  those  of  an  order  in* 
finitely  inferior  to  themselves. 

It  is  needless  here  to  recapitulate  the  repeated 
pretensions  to  a  divine  origin  finding  favour  with  the 
world  in  the  different  seras  of  history,  for  certain  works 
are  devoted  to  that  subject  exclusively.  This  of  itself 
was  the  best  calculated  to  render  men  mystical.  But 
there  were  certsun  peculiarities  of  aspect,  gesture,  and 
the  like, — some  organic  conformation,  some  habitual 
custom  or  accomplishment  which  excited  the  belief  of 
individuals  standing  apart  from  the  multitude.  Nor 
was  it  essential  to  involve  quality  or  perfection  alone 
in  the  character,  for  even  imperfection  gained  it. 
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The  only  penooal  peeoliwity  txaAog  prqadiee  ia 
Seodasd,  mtnm  to  have  been  red  luur ;  whicb  k  the 
more  ni^Qlw,  thk  hmmg  been  a  ehanicterktie  feature 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians^  and  indicating  thor  foreign 
origin.  ''NamqoemtikeGaledonianihalMtantiQniiconMe, 
magni  artos  Germanicam  originem  adseverant.** 

No  reason  is  assigned  for  it.  Bnt  the  same  preju- 
dice prerails  among  the  ishmdcrs  of  the  Mediterraneanyf 
and  with  the  most  remote  of  the  Asiatic  nations-^ 

Some  allege  that  the  hair  and  the  heard  of  Jeans 
Christ  were  red.  II 

Osiris  and  Isis  were  numbered  with  the  Egyptian 
deities.  Typho  slew  Osirisi  and  in  his  turn  suflered 
by  the  vengeance  of  Isis.  By  Typho  was  underetood 
the  sun,  or  that  great  divinity  adored  by  every  piimi* 
live  nation.}  Red  meni  or  red  haired  men,  of  whom 
few,  unless  foreigners,  were  seen  among  the  l^^rptians, 
became  their  victims  at  the  sepulchre  of  Osiri8.Y 
Some  tribes  venerated  Typho  by  saorifioe^  but  the 
Copts  are  said  to  have  cast  an  ass  from  a  precipice^  in 
supposed  contumely  of  its  reddish  colour  resembling 

*   Taeiius  Agricobt  e.  zi. 

f  BUquiere  Lettera,  ▼.  ii.  p.  374. 

\  Dukalde,  HUtory  of  China,  ▼.  ii.  p.  13&  The  Chinese  have  an 
avenion  to  red  or  yellow  hair. 

I  nEPIAMMA  EniAHMION,  or  Vuigar  Errors  in  Pracdee  Cc». 
sured,  eh.  i.     London  1659,  in  12  mo. 

§  Fossius  de  Iddolatria  Gentili,  lib.  ii.  cap.  24v  ap. :  Op.  t.  ▼.  p.l56L 

^  Diodorut  Siculus,  lib.  i.  c.  55.  t.  I.  p.  99. 
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thai  diyinity;*  though  much  more  probably  as  an  ob* 
lation. 

A  certain  refulgence  of  the  hair,  the  subject  of  vague 

description,  has  distinguished  scTeral  of  the  human 

race.     Herodian  characterizes  the  person  of  Commodusi 

the  Roman  emperor,  as  dignified,  beautifuli  and  sym- 

onetricaly  his  hair  crisp  and  yellovr,  so  that  it  shone 

like  flame  in  the  sun,  and  the  beholder  believed  it  to 

be  powdered  with  golden  matter.     Some  thinking  it  a 

radiation  around  the  crown,  considered  this  a  testimony 

of  divinity.f    A  similar  appearance,  from  whatever 

source  it  may  originate,  is  usually  designed  a  glory, 

as  indicative  of  divine  essence.     Nor  is  it  probable  that 

history  has  trespassed  on  truth,  by  admitting  the  re- 

preaentation  of  such  in  the  portraits  of  Jesus  Christ. 

After  the  incarnation  of  an  Eastern  divinity,  beams  of 

mc  different  colours  were  disseminated  from  his  person 

as  he  rose  in  the  air4 

Melanippns  was  enamoured  of  Comietho^$  whose 
name  etymologists  ascribe  to  the  goUen  colour  of  her 
hair,  as  refulgent  as  fire.||  While  Servius  Tullius, 
yet  in  childhood,  slept  in  the  presence  of  many, 
his  hair  appeared  in  flames,  and  a  domestic  has- 
tening with  water  to  extinguish  them,  was 

*  Plviarch  de  laide  et  Osiride,  ap. :  Op.  t.  ii.  p*  362. 

f  Herodian,  lib.  i.  c  18. 

\  Davy,  Account  of  Ceylon,  p.  349.  treating  of  Boodboo. 

§  Pautanius,  lib.  n'u  c  19. 

I  Junius  de  Coma,  c.  9.  p.  571. 
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by  the  qneen,  who  theDoe  augored  bis  futare  greatneci. 
Flame  encircled  the  head  of  Lacias  Martina,  the  Ro- 
man commander,  on  defeating  the  Carthaginians,  to 
the  great  terror  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  withoot  bis 
proving  sensible  of  the  ftcL*  Probably  Virgil,  aTail-* 
ing  himself  of  these  peculiarities,  embellishes  his  des- 
cription of  Ascanios,  with  a  similar  irradiation  froin 
the  refnlgence  of  his  bair.f 

Whether  the  refulgence  of  the  hair,  rendering  men 
mystical,  or  whether  the  prejudice  regarding  red  bair 
is  derived  from  solar  worship,  merits  investigation. 

The  presence  of  lightning,  or  of  light,  was  a  divine 
or  mystical  attribute.  Columba  beheld  a  column  of 
light,  and  a  golden  crown  on  the  head  of  St  Kenti- 
gem  :  also  a  luminous  cloud,  and  a  snow  white  dove 
rested  on  it  during  mass.  While  St  Feolan  wrote  in 
the  dark,  "  his  left  band  afforded  a  clear  light  to  hia 
right  hand."  Likewise,  St  Blaan,  to  escape  reproach 
for  allowing  the  extinction  of  a  lamp^  ^*  struck  fire 
from  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  as  if  they  had  been  atrock 
with  flint  and  steel !  ]"t 

Personal  imperfections  being  declared  his  own 
work,  by  the  Deity,  those  labouring  under  them  may 
have  become  mystical.     Thence  perhaps  that  magical 

*  Xicy,  lib.  L  o.  16u  Julius  ObtepienM,  c  36.  Valeriui  llaxtmtis, 
lib.  i.  c  6.  §  2. 

t   VirgU  iEneid,  Ub.  ii.  L  682—686. 

\  Proprium  Sanctorum,  f.  xxyi.  zxii.  ap.  :  Brev,  jtberdon,  t.  i. 
f.  Izxvii.  f6.  t  ii. 
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muttering  or  whispeiiDgi   so  often   allied   to  necro- 
mancy. 

In  this  country  the  faculty  of  prediction  has  been 
associated  with  the  dumb :  and  as  of  old,  it  originated 
from  a  vision. 

The  devout  connected  some  communion  with  the 
Deity^  or  with  an  etherial  world,  during  suspension  of 
human  faculties.  Thence  Daniel  in  a  vision  **  became 
dumb :"  and  Zacharias  a  priest  was  speechless  for  nine 
months,  from  having  seen  a  vision  in  the  temple.* 

Jonka  Dyneis  being  questioned  after  a  vision, 
**  could  not  give  answer,  hot  stude  as  if  bereft  of  hir 
senssis :"  and  after  a  vision,  or  some  spectral  illusion 
also,  Elspeth  Reoch  *^  had  na  power  of  hir  toung,  nor 
could  not  speik.^  But  the  character  of  the  dumb  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  improved  by  their  calamity,  nor 
were  they  rare.  Elspeth  Reoch  went  about  *^  deceav- 
ing  the  people  :"f  and  abusing  them  was  alleged 
of  another.  Penance  was  imposed  on  several  per- 
sons for  consulting  a  dumb  woman  regarding  a  theft. 
A  man  was  fined  for  hiring  *^  of  an  hous  to  Margaret 
Rannald,  and  twa  dumb  women  her  doghteris."^  Two 
persons  acquainted  with  the  signs  *^  of  the  dumb  woman 
in  the  water  of  Leith,"  were  cited  by  the  Kirk  Session 
of  St  Cuthberts  in  1596. 

*  Exodus,  ch.  iv.  ▼.  1 1.  Daniel,  ch.  x.  t.  15.  Luke,  ch.  i.  ▼.  5^  9, 22, 64. 

t  Trial  of  Elspeth  Reoob,  12  March  161&  Rec.  Ork.  f.  63.--^f 
Jonka  Dyneis,  2  Oct.  1616.     Bee,  SheL  f.  34. 

\  Stirling  K.  S.  R.  31  Aug.  22  Dec.  1598.  Cathrein  Johnatoun^ 
Thomas  Adatne. 
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matteringB,  or  that  low  and  indistiDd 
expression  tbougbt  mystical,  may  originate  either  in 
the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  dnmb,  or  to  the  pecnliar- 
ities  of  demoniac  voice.  Hence  also  that  inrringiement 
of  silence  interrupting  the  efficiency  of  a  charm.* 

About  30  years  ago,  a  person  of  rostic  habits,  nam- 
ed Sullivan,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  generally  de8%n* 
ed  the  whisperer^  was  celebrated  for  the  reroarkaUe 
controul  which  he  could  exercise  immediately  over 
vicious  horses.     After  entering  the  stable,  where  he 
remained  some  time  alone  and  unwitnessed,  he   led 
forth  the  most  untractable  animal  in  perfect  subjec- 
tion, or  on  opening  the  door  he  was  seen  lying  beside 
it  in  tranquillity.     Sometimes  on  mounting  a  fiery, 
restive,  or  vicious  steed,  such  as  others  flurst  hardly 
approach,  in  the  shortest  period,  while  the  perspi- 
ration hailed  from  it  in  terror,  it  shewed  an  abso- 
lute obedience  to  the  rein.     He  never  testified  dread 
of  any ;  all  became  alike  subdued,   and  thenceforth 
useful  for   their  respective   service.     Above   twenty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  whisperer  died,  and  the 
real  secret,  whereby  he  accomplished  his  art,  never 
having  been  disclosed,  has  perished  with  him.     Some 
have  alleged  that  it  consisted  in  the  use  of  oil,  of  smoke^ 
or  other  things,  but  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  whispering 

•  Ckumside  Kirk  Session  Register,  in  MS.,  31  Aug.  7  Sept  1701. 
Margarel  Sanderson  rebuked  for  laying  a  key  under  the  pillow  of  an 
invalid  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  fever,  muttering  some  worda^  and 
saying  the  virtue  of  the  remedy  would  be  lost  if  any  one  spoke. 
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iD  the  horse's  ear.  Thence  Sallivan  was  known  every 
where»  simply  as  the  whisperer.*  The  exercise  of  a 
similar  faculty  is  not  altogether  unprecedented:  and 
from  the  practice  of  muttering  or  whispering  in  necro* 
mantic  ceremonies,  it  was  likely  to  obtain  the  greater 
credit.  While  Casaubon  lived  in  Sussex  in  the  year 
1648,  one  John  Young,  **  a  horse  courser,"  had  the  art 
of  attracting  the  notice  of  animals,  and  this  was  said 
to  be  by  some  sonnd,  which  subdued  them.  He 
could  tame  the  fiercest  bull,  or  the  wildest  horse,  by 
wkUpermg  in  its  eor.f  Several  authors  speak  of  a 
Greek  at  Rome,  about  the  year  1532,  who,  by  cutting 
off  part  of  one  horn,  and  whispering  in  the  ear  of  a 
buffalo  or  wild  bull,  could  lead  the  animal  with  the 
utmost  facility  by  a  cord  fastened  to  the  other  horn. 
On  this  subject  Orillandus  is  precise.  **  I  have  seen,^ 
says  he,  ^'  an  excellent  Greek  magician  at  Rome,  in 
the  time  of  Adrian  VL,  who,  by  words  only,  could 
subdue  the  strength  of  the  fiercest  bull  from  a  herd  in 
the  country.  Seizing  the  bull  by  the  boms  when  thus 
tamed,  he  led  him  four  or  five  miles  at  pleasure  by  a 
slender  cord  magically  fabricated,  as  was  witnessed  by 
above  200  people.  I  saw  him  afterwards  in  prison, 
where    he    confessed    the    whole,    and    things    more 

*  ToumMend  Surrey  of  the  County  of  Cork,  ▼.  i.  p.  436.  Besides 
others  who  knew  this  individualy  and  have  described  to  the  author  his 
practice,  he  has  been  lately  indebted  to  Mr  Edward  Bullen  of  Cork, 
for  more  reeent  information  collected  in  Ireland. 

t  CatavboHy  Treatise  Proving  Spirits,  p.  107. 
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important  to  be  aocomplished  by  the  efficacy  of 
words.*** 

Persons  in  the  more  humble  sphere  of  life^  are  not 
always  disposed  to  consider  an  idiot  child  as  the  most 
calamitous  dispensation.  They  rather  deem  it  as 
some  peculiar,  though  inexplicable  token  of  the  diTine 
proteetibn  extended  to  their  fi&mily:  nay,  in  Ireland, 
**  sanctity  is  generally  ascribed  to  iatuity."f  A  recent 
traveller  obsenred,  that  the  '^  Arabs  have  a  profound 
respect  for  idiots,  whom  they  consider  as  people  be* 
loved  of  Heaven,  and  totally  unable  to  think  of  the 
things  of  this  world.":^  A  festival  in  honour  of  Ibols 
was  instituted  in  France,  the  description  and  cere- 
monies of  which  are  commemorated  in  difierent  liter- 
ary compositions.  II  An  unfortunate  family,  compre- 
hending four  children,  all  bom  in  idiocy,  was  onoe 
pointed  out  to  the  author  in  Scotland. 

The  use  of  organs  on  the  right  or  the  left,  the 
various  postures  and  motions  of  the  body,  whether  in 
action  or  quiescence,  and  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
gression, together  with  retrogression,  formed  a  portion 
of  the  superstitious  ceremonial  also. 

Some  of  these  may  have  originated  from  sanctified 

•   GriUanduh  Qiueat.  viiL  §  3.  p.  143. 

t  Chichesier  Parish  of  Culdaff,  ap.  Stat,  Acct,  of  Ireland,  r.  iL 
p.  161. 

\  Lyon  Travels,  p.  42. 

II  Menettrier  des  Representations  en  Musique,  Paris  1681,  in  ISmo. 
TilHot  Fetes  des  Fous,  Lausanne,  1751,  in  12ma 
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ritesr    How  great  is  the  variety  of  supplicatiDg  the 
divine  favour  and  protection  !   Even  in  this  country, 
half  the  people  stand  and  half  kneel  during  prayeri  in 
their  respective  churches,  according  to  the  tenets  pro- 
feaaed.    Formerly  all  the  congregation  seeros  to  have 
stood  during  discourses  from  the  pulpit ;  the  concession 
of  seats  was  first  granted  to  some  females,  and  if  one 
deceased,  there  was  a  competition  for  a   privileged 
place  by  the  survivors.     The  churches  offered  no  gen- 
eral means  of  accommodation,  an  inconvenience  said 
to  aubsut  still   on   the  continent.     One   of  Numa's 
precepts  was,  *^  Walk  about  while  adoring  the  gods :" 
and  another,  "  Sit  down  when  you  have  worshipped 
them.''* 

Martin  de  Aries  ascribes  superstitious  notions  to 
holding  the  chin  with  the  right  hand  during  divine 
service,  which  he  had  witnessed :  as  well  as  raising 
the  right  and  left  foot  alternately.f  St  Augustine 
alludes  to  certun  similar  practices.):  Taking  the  left 
thamb  in  the  right  hand  as  a  remedy  is  accounted  su- 
perstitious by  the  canon  law.||  Some  years  ago  chil« 
dren  in  Northumberland  were  taught  to  double  the 
thumb  within  the  hand  as  a  preservative  from  danger, 
and  especially  to  repell  sorcery.     Likewise  the  thumbs 

*  Plutarch  in  Numa,  ap. :   Op.  t.  i.  p.  70. 
f  Martin  de  Aries,  §  28. 
\  Augustinus  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  §  90. 

g   Gratian  Decretalia,  catua  xxvL  quiest.  2.  "  Cum  tibi  dicitur  sin- 
gultienti,  ut  dextera  manu  sinistram  pollicem  teneas." 
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of  deceased  persons  were  folded  within  their  hands  te 
resist  the  power  of  evil  spirits** 

On  occasion  of  difficult  laboar,  Beatrix  Leslie  *<  be- 
ing  midwyff  to  Alexander  Wilson'^  wyff,  did  vee 
charmesy  soreerie,  and  witchcraft,  to  facilitat  her  de- 
lyveryt  by  calling  for  ane  forlott  from  ane  vther  bens 
to  sit  ypone;"  hat  finding  no  benefit  acerne^  she 
*^  bad  tacke  away  that  farlott,  for  nothing  wald  pre- 
vaill  till  God  did  it«'*f  Few  illastrations  of  thie  so- 
perstitious  expedient  can  be  either  obtained  or  ezpeeU 
ed*  However  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  claee  as 
specified  by  Plutarch  in  comparing  the  restrictive 
edicts  of  Numa  with  the  Pythagorean  precepts.  One 
of  the  latter  **  is  a  prohibition  to  sit  down  on  a  mea* 
sare."^ 

Amidst  various  suspicious  proceedings,  wherein 
washing  herself  and  her  clothes  were  included,  Agnes 
Scottie  *^  past  the  boundis  of  hir  ground,  and  thair  sat 
doun  plaiting  hir  feit  betuix  the  merchis.''^ 

The  ancients  recognised  crossing  the  legs  and  inter- 
twining  the  fingers,  as  malevolent  charms.  They  are 
commonly  classed  together,  and  seem  to  be  prohibited 
by  authority.  To  retard  the  labour  of  Alcmena,  the 
Fates  or  sorcerers,  sent  by  Juno,  sat  down  erosnog* 

*  Hutchinson  View  of  Northumberland,  1776^  t.  iL  :   App.  p.  4. 

f  Trial  of  Beatrix  Leslie,  3  Aug.  1661.     Rec,  Jttst, 

\  Plutarch  in  Numa,  ut  sup, 

§  Trial  of  Agnes  Scottie,  13  June  1616.  Rec.  Ork.  f.  27.  t. 
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their  fiogera ;  bat  deluded  by  Oalinthiast  her  attend-* 
anty  they  opened  their  hands  and  Hercules  was  born. 
The  snbstanee  of  the  relative  history  is  given  by  An- 
timinos  Liberalis  :*  and  Pansanius  says,  he  saw  de- 
cayed sculptures  of  Pharmacidse,  sent  by  Juno  to  re- 
tard Alcmena's  labour .f  Vrom  such  narratives,  the 
eakbellishment  of  the  poets  is  deduced  :  and  Alcmena 
thos  describes  her  sufferings  during  an  entire  week :  , 

Septem  ego  per  noctes,  totidem  cruciata  diebus 
Feasa  malis  tendensqne  ad  coelum  brachia,  magno 
Lodnam  Nixosque  pares  clamore  vocabam : 
Ilia  qoidem  venit,  sed  prsecorrupta,  meumque 
QasQ  donare  caput  Jnnoni  vellet  iniquas. 
Utque  meos  audit  gemitus,  subsedit  in  ilia 
Ante  foras  ara :  dextrogue  a  poplite  Uevum 
Pressagenu^  digitis  inter  se  pectine  junctia 
Sustinnit  partus :  tacita  quoque  cannina  voce 
Dixit :  et  inceptos  tenuere  carmina  partus. 

Ovid,  Met.  lib.  ix.  1.  292—801. 

Here  the  various  combined  ceremonial  of  sorcery, 
ntting  down  opposite  to  the  door,  or  to  an  altar; 
crossing  the  legs,  intertwining  the  fingers,  and  mut^ 
tering,  or  whispering,  are  all  figured  in  successful 
operation.  But  the  charm  being  interrupted,  Her- 
cules was  bom.  These  gained  confidence,  and  were 
actually  in  practice ;  for,  under  the  character  of  sor- 


*   Antoninus  Liberalit,  e.  29. 
f  Patisam'tffi  lib.  ix.  c.  1 1. 
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eeiy,  Pliny  speeifiet,  not  only  in  cnisb  a  ciae»  but  in 
others  reqoiring  alltviation.— ***  Adridere  gfarUii^  "Wtk 
qaom  rtmediua  alioui  adlbibemtor  dig^th  pectinalini 
inter  ■•  implexie  Tenefieiani  est:  idque  eoinpertsas 
tradont  Alemena  perieDle.  Pejus  si  eiroa  unam  aas- 
bore  genoa,  iteoi  poplites  altemis  geoibaa  impeni. 
Idea  bttc  in  eonnliis  docum  potestatumve  fieri  Tetnera 
migores,  Telat  oosnem  aetnm  inpedientia."* 

Thas  the  mystical  attitude  of  Agnes  Scottie  la  ex- 
plained. Possibly  our  injunctions  in  foraii^  the 
manners  of  tbe  youthful,  are  merely  a  relie  of  saper^ 
stitious  apprehension,  generated  by  sneb  postafe0» 

The  priestesses  or  prophetesses  of  oMyand  proliably, 
also  the  priests,  animated  by  divine  insjriration,  ware 
distinguished  by  frantic  gestures,  incoherent  neorda, 
and  dishevelled  hair. 

«     *     #     •     Ail  Deus,  scce  Dens,  ni  tslia  fiuiti 
Ante  fores  sabito  non  rahus  non  color  anus 

Non  compt8B  mansere  oomte.     «     «     « 

Virgil,  ^neid,  lib.  vi.  1.  46. 

It  became  onunous  to  aseet  a  woasan  with  ber  h«ad 
nnoovered.t 

•  PUny  Hist  Nat  IlK  xxyiii.  §  17.  «  To  sit  beside  tbe  parturient 
or  those  who  ractived  aid»  with  the  fingers  entwined,  is  soreerj :  as  Is 
Mid  to  have  ooeurrad  to  Alcmena  in  labour :  and  sttU  worat,  if  one  or 
both  knees  be  employed,  or  the  thighs  crossed  over  the  knees.  Thence 
such  postures  were  forbid  of  old,  as  counteracting  nature. " 

f  Joannes  Sarisberienm  de  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  i.  c.13.  ap.:  JBib, 
Vet,  Pat,  t  zxiii.  p.  855. 
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Tlii%  or  *'  shakiiig  the  hair  loose/'  as  expreaied  in 
SooUand»  wa»  among  the  sinister  proceedings  of  those 
alnmiog  their  timid  neighbours. 

Bessie  Siiebister  was  accused  of  acting  thus  towards 
Mncgaret  Madie,  whose  cow  trespassed  aniopg  her 
csorn.  "Ye  eat  doao»  and  taking  of  your  curtcbt 
sheuk  your  hair  lousj  and  ever  since  shoe  has  bein  so 
vehementlie  pained,  that  shoe  dwins  and  becoms  wors 
and  wors :  and  hes  nevir  bein  weill  since  ye  curst  hir, 
or  shenk  your  hair  lous.""  The  jury  convicted  the  de- 
linquent of  **  taking  of  hir  oortchi  shaking  of  hir  liair 
Clonal  and  Margaret  Mudie's  diseas/'  Isobell  Young 
was  convicted  also  "of  taking  of  her  conrche,''  as  one 
canse  of  many  mischances  befalling  William  Meslet: 
and  it  seems  to  be  insinuated  from  "  Jonet  Sinclair 
in  the  Nowp  of  Westray, — with  her  hair  about  hir 
lugis,  carying  a  stoupe  of  water, — the  good  man  of  the 
Noup  being  deidlie  seik/'  that  she  had  inflicted  his 
distemper.* 

An  intimate  correspondence  with  the  superstitions 
of  the  Augustan  age  has  appeared  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  Scotland.  Helene  a  Wallis  approaching  Wil- 
liam Holland,  whose  cattle  pastured  on  a  contested 
field,  "  raif  the  curtch  aff  hir  heid,  and  pot  it  vnder 
hir  belt :  shuik  hir  hair  about  hir  luidgis :  ran  to  the 

•  Trial  of  Bessie  Skebister,  21  March  163a  Rec.  Ork.  f.  90.  v — 
of  IflM>Ml  YouDg,  4  Feb.  1629.  i2«c.  Jia^—^f  Jonet  Sinclair,  6  Ap. 
1 643.  Rec.  Ork,  f.  264.  Cur/cA,  C9urche — cap.  5AriUr— shook.  Dwint 
— -dwines. 
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Ladie  ehappell  bard  by,  and  went  tbryae  aboat  it  vpoan 
bir  bare  kneis,  prayand  carsingis  and  maledictaoneB 
[to]  lyght  vpoun  the  said  William :  and  tbairefier  eani 
to  bis  boas,  and  yeid  sa  aboat  bis  fyir  syd,  and  did 
the  lyk :  and  tbairefter  earning  forth  qahair  his  godis 
was  pastaring,  said  thir  wordis  following : 

Gleib  wind  luik  in  the  air  of  the  lift 
And  never  have  power  to  eat  meat.'* 

Thus  the  sorceress  letting  loose  her  hair,  harried  to 
a  sanctified  place,  encircled  it  on  her  knees,  and  re- 
peating the  same  in  his  domestic  asylam,   invoked 
the  divine  vengeance  on  the  oiFender  and  bia  pooaes 
sions.* 

•     •     •     •     «     Passis  Medea  capillis 
Bacchantam  ritu  flagrantes  circuit  ara& 

Ovid,  Met.  lib.  vii.  1.  257- 

Progression  on  the  knees  was  practised  at  the  efanrcb 
of  Wisdale  in  Shetland  in  propitiation  or  bamiliatioo, 
for  genuflexion,  has  always  indicated  reverence.  Un- 
der disease  or  difficalty  they  'Might  candles  therein,  drop 
money  in  and  aboat  it :  go  on  their  knees  round  it.** 
In  the  parish  of  Cannisby,  in  Caithness,  also,  paasiDg 
around  on  their  bare  knees,  devotees,  proceeding  to  a 
water,  cast  some  handfalls  of  it  over  their  beads^f 

•  Trial  of  Helene  a  Wallia,  13  June  1616.    Rec.  Ork.     Rai/^tore. 
LuidgU — ears.     Gudis — cattle.     Yeid — ^went.     Lift — sky. 
f  Brand  Description  of  Orkney,  p.  92 :  of  Caithness,  p.  15lw 
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Formerly  the  image  of  a  tatelar  saint  waa  exposed 
OB  the  rainoas  walls  of  a  charoh  in  the  parish  of 
Ballyvoarney  in  Ireland^  which  the  devoat  encircled 
thrice  on  their  knees,  invoking  protection  from  map 
ladies.* 

The  same  superstitious  mode  of  progression  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  especially  the  Romans, 
but  whence  it  was  introduced  by  our  progenitors,  or 
whether  it  may  not  have  been  a  common  mode  of 
veneration,  exceeds  present  researches.  A  Roman 
matron  is  brought  forward  by  the  satirist,  as  ready  to 
perform  the  most  superstitious  ceremonies,  of  which 
this  is  one : 

*••«••#««#     Superbi 
Totum  regis  agrum  nnda  ac  tremebunda  cruentis 
Erepet  genibus. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  vi. 

On  the  day  decreed  for  the  triumph  of  Julius  Csesar, 
after  his  expedition  against  Scipio,  the  axle  of  the 
triumphal  car  broke  before  the  temple  of  Fortune.-* 
**  When  Csesar,  having  entered  the  capitol,  ascended 
the  steps  on  his  knees."  Likewise,  after  partial  sub- 
jugation of  Britain,  the  emperor  Claudius  observed 
corresponding  ceremonies.f 

Habits  the  least  rational  seem  the  most  inveterate. 

*  Richardtan  Folly  of  Pilgrimages,  p.  70,  71. 
t  nio  Catrius  Hist  Rom.,  Ub.  xliii.  p.  224.  Ub.lx.  p.  080.     Edit. 
HanovuB  1606,  in  folio. 
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This  ceremony  10  etill  practised,  as  the  aathor  learm 
from  those  witnessiog  it:  at  present,  persona  sr 
seen  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  climbing  die  Hdy 
•Stain  at  Rome  00  their  knees :  and  more  rarely  *^9l 
steep  flight  of  steps  of  Ara  Codi^  a  building  which  oe- 
capies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas."* 
Yet,  on  reflecting  that  these  are  believed  to  be  the 
identical  steps  once  in  the  house  of  Pilate,  in  Jeru- 
salem, it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  be  held  in 
Teneration,  because  Jesus  Christ  "  had  sanctified  tbeoi 
by  his  sacred  touch  as  he  ascended  and  descended 
them  three  or  four  times,  and  shed  there  some  drops 
of  his  precious  blood/'f 

The  coincidence  of  pagan  superstitions  when  Caesar 
lived,  with  those  of  the  modern  Roman  Catholic 
church,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  Encircling  churchea 
or  sanctified  shrines  in  the  British  islands  of  old,  re- 
sembled the  same  in  the  Holy  Chapel  of  Loretto  in 
Italy  in  the  centre  of  the  church, — where  the  spectator 
^'^  looks  down  with  some  interest  at  the  marble  pave- 
ment  which  girds  it,  in  order  to  trace  the  groove,  hol- 
lowed simply  by  the  knees  of  pious  pilgrims."): 

As  a  courtly  ceremonial,  those  holding  an  honoar- 

*  Blunt  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  CiKtom^  p.  177. 

f  Doubdan,  eb.  Isvii.  p.  50&,  desoribea  the  steps  as  Xwenty^ti^tit  in 
number,  between  six  and  seven  feet  long,  wore  into  hollows  by  coo- 
tinual  ascent     He  traTdled  in  1652. 

i  MementoeM  ofm  Tour  m  182 U2,  ▼.  ii.  p.  27(k  "  But  such  excess 
of  devotion  is  no  more." 
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aU^  •ilmtita  ml  Kaody,  "  »pproaoh^  tb«  king  mof  «• 
iag  OB  their  knees*""* 

Retrogresiiooi  as  ioverting  the  oourse  of  natorei 
was  Allied  to  sorcery* 

One  was  repr^ended  for  *^  going  backward  in  ft 
harrovF  to  see  quhat  wyff  be  said  haue,  and  how  mboy 
cbildreiiii"  aa  savouriog  of  superstition  and  idolatry .f 
Asotlier  was  accused  of  "  the  abominable  and  da- 
-testable  cryme  of  witchcraft^''  in  taking  his  distemper- 
ed sister  during  night  in  January  1610,  and  borsiiig 
her  <<  backward  from  <|ubair  echo  lay  to  tbd  kirk  of 
Hoy»'"t 

Aaiong  the  divinations  practised  on  Halloween  in 
Ireland,  the  diviner  is  to  **  repeat  tbe  paier  no&fer 
backwards."  II 

Widderickynnes.'^The  sua  was  the  grand  object  of 
pagan  adoration.  That  a  glorious  luminary,  so  obvi^* 
ously  tbe  source  of  life  and  nutrition,  so  repm^^th 
benefits  to  mankind,  should  have  received  veneration) 
is  far  from  reproachful  to  Uie  earlier  generations. 
Systeois  originating  in  the  imagination, — founded  on 
imposture,  or  cherished  by  weakness  or  prejudice  alone^ 
are  doomed  to  alternate  obliteration. — ^Fate  decrees 
their  fall. — The  vapour  of  words  gave  them  birth — 
trustiag  for  credence  to  the  excess  of  credulity.    But 

*  Dauy  Aceoaot  of  Cejdon,  p.  133,  177. 

t  Records  of  Orkney,  4  Mawh  1640 :   Magnin  Greivc^  £  184  ▼. 
t  Trial  of  John  Sinclair,  30  Jan.  1623.   Rec.  Ork.  f.  49.  ▼. 
II    VaUanceif,  ap.  Coll.  de  Reb.  Hib.,  ▼.  iii.  p.  46CX 
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the  goldeD  orb  of  day,  arifles  before  mankiiid,  to  endure 
for  ever.  Hie  presence  awakens  nature ;  be  is  wet 
eomed  by  the  living  tenants  of  the  eartb — the  vege- 
table world  unfolds,  to  receive  colour  and  fragraoce 
from  his  beams,-^his  absence  overshades  the  creatioD 
with  melancholy. 

Motion  or  progression,  in  correspondence  with  the 
sun^s  apparent  course,  is  accounted  natural,- 
involving  a  religious  act  in  following  it  with  the 
from  below.  But  to  move  in  an  opposite  direcUon,  or 
against  the  course  of  the  sun,  inferred  respect  for  Sa- 
tan, as  inferred  by  Christians,  and  became  an  attri- 
bute of  necromancers. 

This  mystical  motion  is  denominated  widdersckjpmes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Colonsay,  before  any  enterprise^ 
passed  ^^sunways  around  the  church,^ — and  rowed 
their  boats  about  sunwajrs,  as  is  still  done  in  the  Oilc- 
ney  Islands :  nor  do  the  Shetland  fishermen  consider 
it  safe  to  turn  their  boat,  unless  with  the  sun  ;*  as  is 
remarked  alike  of  the  Icelanders. 

A  procession  in  this  direction,  attended  baption  and 
marriage,  in  the  county  of  Elgin  :  thus  was  the  bride 
of  a  highlander  led  to  her  future  spouse,  and  the  wa- 
ters of  a  consecrated  fountain  approached  in  obserr- 
ance  of  the  sun's  diurnal  course.f    The   herdsmen 

•  Mariiriy  Western  Islands,  p.  16,  20,  100,  118,  ISO,  140,  24%  248, 
277,  27a  Bany,  Parishes  of  Kirkwall  and  St  Ola,  ap.  Stai,  Acct. 
▼.  viL  p.  360. 

f  Robertton,  Parish  of  Callander,  ap.  ^at,  AccL  ui  sup^ 
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duioed  three  tames  **  eoothwajre"  around  a  fire  at  Bel- 
tane :  and  in  thin  direction  did  the  bearers  at  Dipple 
chnreh-yard,  eneirele  the  walls  of  a  chapel  with  a 
corpse.*  In  Iceland,  a  faneral  procession  passes  ronnd 
the  north  side  of  a  church,  to  the  place  of  sepulture, 
if  on  the  south  :  and  communicants  rising  from  their 
knees  at  the  altar,  carefully  turn  in  direction  of  the 
son^B  coorse.f 

Descending  to  ordinary  sports  and  pastimes,  even 
to  the  fiishions  of  convivial  entertainment,  the  like 
has  become  habitual. 

But  the  reverse,  or  moving  taidtkrschynneSf  as  if 
withdrawing  from  the  deified  orb  of  day,  the  original 
object  of  human  adoration,  inferred  a  guilty  retreat, 
and  was  associated  with  the  premeditated  evil  of  sor- 
cery. 

An  animal,  afterwards  burnt  alive,  by  Thomas 
Grieve,  perhaps  for  sacrifice,  to  cure  a  family,  was 
put  out  at  the  window  thrice,  and  taken  in  at  the  door 
thrice  <^  widderschynnes^'  or  carried  round  by  the 
north,  gainst  the  course  of  the  sun,  as  previously 
quoted4  ^^^  Mosaic  law  enjoined  the  slaughter  of 
certain  animals  in  sacrifice,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
a1tar.$  John  Sinclair,  after  carrying  his  distempered 
sister  backward,  to  the  Kirk  of  Hoy,  laid  her  to  the 

*  Shawt  Province  of  Moray,  p.  373^ — Of  Elgin,  ap. :  Pennant  Tour, 
1769,  app.  No.  iL  p.  294«. 
t  Benderton^  Iceland,  t.  ii.  p.  73*  107. 
\  Trial  of  Thomas  Grieve,  1  Aug.  162a     Rec.  Just. 
S  Leviticus,  ch.  L  v.  10,  11. 
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north.    Jonat  Forqrib,  on  rnfoflid  of  ooni»  ^  i»«Bt  U 

4ho  barn«b  *im1  Atddomit  aoe  of  the  heat  staldi  in  the 

yarde  aboat»  contrair  to  the  eank  eoara,"  whioh  ia-> 

jared  the  gniin«*    Evil  followed  another  <*  taking  of 

hir  coarche,  and  paesing  ahoat  widderachytmea,  thrjM 

thereftir,''  to  eflect  itf    While  Elisabeth  Batbeat 

alone»  grinding  uialt  in  the  mill  of  EyemouCby  afae 

seen  *^  rynnyng  widderschynnes  about  ane  waiN 

Tbia  was  denied  to  be  sorcery^  or  productive  of  hana, 

nor  admitted  any  inference,   "bot  onlie,  that  achoe 

was  playiog  hirselff,  and  thocht  schame  qaben  achei 

•aw  the  rayller-^ohome  qnban  soho  saw,  echo  left 

hir  former  poetoure,  quhilk  schoe  bad  reason  to  doc^ 

to  sie  hir  stuiF^  then  grinding  in  the  mylne."     Tlie 

public  proseeutori  however,  was  not  to  be  baulked  by 

such  a  flimsy  argument :  he  resumed  the  debate^  in* 

sisting  that  the  special  charge  was  well  founded  :  be- 

eause  it  was  confessed  "be  the  pannell,  that  aehoe 

was  danceing  about  the  wane  eave :  and  it  is  the  cua* 

tome  of  witches  to  haif  their  meittings  and  danoeii^ 

within  mylnes :  lykas  the  dittay  beiris,  thai  the  pan* 

nell  was  danoebg  and  going  wlddefscbynness  aboot 

within  the  said  mylne  of  Eymouth  :  and  qttben  scboe 

$aw  the  myller,  schoe  stuid  stilly  fdridg  that  he  soold 

reveill  the  same^t  being  ane  eommoun  posture  ud 

custome  of  witches  to  doe.'^^ 

•  Trial  of  Jonet  Forsyth,  11  Nov.  1629.     See.  Ork,  f.  934.  v. 
f  Trial  of  Issobell  Young,  4  Feb.  16S9.     Ree,  JuH* — Coturdief  cap. 
I  Trial  of  Elisabeth  Bathcat,  4  June  l6^4^     Eec,  Just.^-Stuf,  grain. 
Diltai/f  indictment. 
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The  pemieioiu  eflbeto  of  this  mystieal  motioo,  are 
minntely  spedfiecL-^MkrioD  Camlaquoy  **  earn  down 
to  Robert  Carstair's  houa  be  sanryBing,  with  milk  la 
boa  fpoodmotfaer,  shoe  nevlr  vung^  to  eam  tbair  befoir 
nor  eftdr  :  and  ae  shoe  went  furthi  shoe  tarait  hinaUT 
thrie  seTerall  tymes  ronod  uriiherwy^  about  the  fyre : 
and  that  year  hia  bear  ie  blew  and  rottia;  and  bis 
aittia  gives  no  meall,  but  sic  as  mak  all  that  eit  i^ 
liairt  aeik :  albeit,  both  war  fresh  and  goodi  quhan  he 
pat  thame  in  the  yaird/^* 

Bvery  act  and  movement  of  the  sorcerer  was  anx* 
ioualy  watched.  William  Scotiie,  reaching  William 
Okilsetter's,  ^^yeid  about  his  hous  twys  or  thrys 
voiiAerwardis :  and  again,  he  being  in  Patrick  Gam* 
oehis  hoas,  yeid  and  cum  wUherwardia  about  the  said 
WilHam's  boos  back  againe :— that  same  night,  befoir 
day  sett,  the  said  William  Ookilsetteris  wyf  fell  dead* 
lie  seik,  and  tint  htr  milk  that  shoe  had  in  abundance 
befoir,  and  oontinewit  seik  quhill  he  laid  his  band 
▼poun  hir :  and  incontinentlie  shoe  gat  hir  health,  and 
the  young  mear  loill,  that  was  standing  vpoun  the  hous 
floors,  took  seikness,  and  did  byi  the  stones  vntall  shoe 
died  presentlic^'f 

A  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age,  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  sorceryy  especially  from  having  sometimes 
stopped  a  plough,  and  caused  the  horse  break  the  yoke, 
'^by  pronouncing  some  words,  and  turning  himsslf 

*  Trial  of  Mareoun  Comlaquoy,  1  June  1643.     Be<u  Ork.  f.  272.  ▼. 
t  Trial  of  William  Scottie,  7  Feb.  1643.     Rec.  Ork.  f.  256.  v. 
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widerMn^  that  is,  taming  himself  roond  from  the  righ 
hand  to  the  left,  contrary  to  the  natural  coorae  of  the 
sun/'* 

Perhaps  io  derision,  similar  movements  are  enjoiaed 
for  obtaining  the  presence  of  an  astral  spirit, — one  ef 
a  nature  snperior  to  mankind :  Observing  Kkewiw  to 
repeat  some  psalm  backward,  when  a  very  beautifal 
female  astral  shall  enter.f 

From  such  superstitions,  perhaps,  have  been  derir- 
ed  many  of  the  ordinary  habits  of  civilization,  because 
others  were  accounted  unlawful.  So  strict  an  obsenr- 
ance  is  paid  to  right  and  left,  that  some  of  the  Jews 
take  care,  *^  on  their  dressing  in  the  morning,  to  pot 
on  the  left  stocking  and  right  ahoe  first,  without  tying 
it :  then  afterward  to  put  on  the  left,  and  so  to  return 
to  the  right,  that  they  may  begin  and  end  with  the 
right  side,  which  they accountto  be  the  most  fcHrtunate.'*} 

Watting  on  Water. — Loud  rumours,  reporting  that 
certain  women  in  Perth  had  been  observed  docking, 
nay,  walking  on  the  water  at  midnight,  the  elders  of 
the  church  received  strict  injunctions  to  discover  the 
delinquents  practising  this  anomalous  kind  of  sorcery. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  successful.  ||     But 

*  History  of  the  Witches  of  Renfrewshire^  p.  9i.  The  ortbognipby 
and  synonynis  are  vnddershynnett  widdertone,  vnikerwy$f  witkerwardi$, 
wodderufordit. 

f  Athenian  Mercury  for  1691.  ▼.  ii.  No.  xii.  q.  3. 

\  Leo  of  Modena,  History  of  the  Present  Jews.  p.  iv.  eh.  5.  $  xL 

II  Perth  K.  S.  R.  25  April  1631.  Extracta  ut  sup.  The  vicinity  of 
the  river  Tay,  might  favour  this  superstition. 
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BOine  preeiM  o|nnioD8  may  have  subikted  at  the  time, 
regarding  this  faculty.     Whence  did  they  originate  ? 

Walking  on  water,  and  flying  in  the  air,  being  pro- 
pertsea  altogether  inconeietent  with  the  prinriples  re- 
galating  the  order  of  the  universe,  they  have  been 
ascribed  to  those  alone,  endowed  with  supernatural 
powers,  by  the  favour  of  Heaven :  or  alleged  against 
suspected  sorcerers,  as  imitating  sanctified  acts. 
-  According  to  the  ancients,  Orion  enjoyed  the  facul- 
ty of  walking  on  water  as  on  land.*  He  fell  into  the 
see.  Yet  he  floated  shoulder  high — **  humero  soper- 
eminet  undas."f 

The  Gaurs  or  Guebres  of  Persia,  venerate  the  name 
of  a  prophet  named  Ibrahim,  who  walked  .on  water.j: 
Nor  mast  a  sanctified  visitor  of  St  Colnmba  in  lona, 
be  overlooked,  Caynicns,  who  walked  on  the  sea.|| 

Considering  the  singular  address  which  may  be  at- 
tained in  every  art ;  and  that  men  practise  that  dex- 
terity amidst  danger  which  is  terrific  to  the  timid, 
even  in  tranquillity,  it  is  far  from  a  mean  or  unin- 
teresting topic  of  enquiry,  whether  soitae  particular 
fiftcnlty,  analogous  to  walking  on  water,  or  the  sem- 
blance of  it,  be  not  actually  within  the  compass  of 
human  powers? 

*  Eratotthenis  Cyraneus  Catasterismi,  §  36. 

t  Lactantiia  Divin.  Instit  lib.iir. — De  vera  Sapientia  et  religione,  §  15. 

I  Tavemier,  Travels,  b.  iv.  o.  8.  p.  16^  This  prophet's  father  was 
an  European.  His  wife  dreamed  of  a  divine  annunciation  of  progeny, 
imparted  by  an  angel  from  paradise. 

0  Proprium  Sanctorunh  f*  cxxvi.  ap.  JBrev,  Aberd,  t,  ii. 
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lUlbea  myn  of  the  Hottentot^  «<  they  look 
they  are  swimmiog,  as  if  they  were  walking  upon  firm 
groond,^  and  advance  speecfily.  *'  They  swim  erect, 
their  necks  quite  oat  of  the  water,  as  are  likowiee  their 
arms;*^  and  he  represents  their  ezpertnesa  as  eqoal- 
liag,  if  not  sarpassing,  that  of  any  nation  in  the  vorld.* 
A  later  traveller  to  a  remote  Asiatio  territory,  aflbsw 
that  he  onderstood  men  were  thers»  who  conld  pass  ths 
despsst  streams,  in  an  erect  posture,  and  in  sneh  a  man- 
nsr,  as  to  preserve  their  arms  out  of  the  water.  Tliey 
sink  no  lower  than  the  waiat,  and  can  use  thmr  arms 
if  necessary.f  Further,  some  years  ago»  a  devotes 
appeared  at  a  sanctified  place  in  Hindoatan,  h^hly 
veaerated  by  the  people,  and  of  whom  th«y  relat- 
ed  many  marvellous  prerogatives,  specifying  anaoBg 
others,  walking  on  water,  without  wetting  his  feet.} 

The  peealiar  faculty  called  ireadinff  the  water,  im  not 
to  be  classed  with  the  artificial  expedients  recently 
exhibited  in  Britain  for  the  same  purpose^  wfaersliy 
people,  secured  hy  a  buoyant  apparatus,  may  widk  into 
the  sea  without  apprehending  danger.}  Nor  is  it  to  be 
associated  with  the  exhibitioos  promised  to  the  orBdu- 
lous  by  some  rash  pretenders,  sure  to  evade  perfor- 
mance when  brought  to  the  test. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  fairly  concluded^  that  with 

*  JTolben,  Present  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cb.  SO.  in  fine. 

t   Turner,  Joarney  to  Tibet,  p.  432. 

I  jPorAes,  Oriental  Memoirs,  v.  iv.   p.  52. 

§  Annual  Register  Chronicle,  18  May  1821,  p.  83.   Kent's  Apparatus. 
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aU  their  industry,  tbe  Kirk  Session  of  Portb»  woald 
hftTB  more  probably  found  tbe  sospected  women  of 
tbeir  parish  practising  their  art  after  the  fashion  of  tbe 
HottentotSy  than  exerdsing  a  sopemataral  £u$uUy  from 
the  favcmr  of  Satan. 

Those  impeoetrabls,  by  what  cooM  readily  make 

en  impression  cm  their  fellows,  might  be  considered  a» 

eojoyiiig  a  certain  mystical  prerogative*     A  person 

fits  pioof  or  water  proo^ — one  who  cooid  be  neither 

bamt  nor  drowned*  micht  be  justly  deDominated  as  md 

^maru,     Woodrow,  ^o  entertained  remarkable  yen-* 

eration  for  certain  Scotish  clergymen,  relates,  that  Mr 

Brnoe  and  another  riding  about  three  miles  amidst 

hesT^  rain,  the  latter  on  alighting  found  himself  '^  wett 

to  the  akin,''  but  on  looking  **  to  Mr  Bruce,  he  sau  as 

it  wer  but  a  dect  upon  him,  and  he  was  stuansd  and- 

isid.  Sir,  how  can   this  be?    You  seem  not  at  all 

wstU"     He  looks,  and  seemed  to  wonder  himself,  and 

mgrif  *'  Treuly  brother  I  know  not  weel :  it  seems  my 

God  has  cast  a  cloak  over  me*"     One  of  the  same 

olergyman*s  congregation  having  been  drowned,  on 

learning  the  accident,  he  said,  "  see  if  his  cloaths  and 

bsdy  be  dry  about  the  heart.     If  it  he  so,  I  have  noe 

doubt  of  his  salvation,"— 4>n  examination,  the  clothes 

proved  **  remarkably  dry  about  his  heart,  tho  all  the 

rest  wer  exceeding  wett."*     Such  superstitions  belong 

to  an  earlier  date,  for  the  biographer  of  saint  Kenti- 

*   Woodrow  Analecta,  v.  iii.  p.  152,  148^ 
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gem  seems  to  oontider  it  a  testimony  of  his  eaneti^y 
that  his  clothes  were  never  wet  by  rain,  or  bail,  or 
snow.* 

**  Dnthacy  the  ehoeen  priest  of  Grod^  was  bom  of  a 
noble  race  in  Scotland.  His  preceptor  sent  bim  to  a 
smith  for  fire :  bat  the  smith,  instigated  by  Satan  to 
deride  infantile  innocence,  threw  a  quantity  of  Hve 
coals  from  the  forge  into  bis  bosom.  The  diild  re* 
caTcd  them  patiently,  and  carried  them  to  his  precep- 
tor, while  his  clothes  remained  anbamt."f  St  Ken* 
tigem  also  carried  Utc  coals  with  impunity  in  hm 
vestments. 

Another  narrative  sUU  more  singular,  rmbellishtw 
the  biography  of  those  sanctified  personages  who  were 
natives  of  Scotland.  ^^Fimberrus  was  bom  of  a 
respectable  family  on  the  coast  of  Ross-sbirv.  His 
mother  having  been  seduced  by  a  knight  of  the  kingls 
household,  the  king  commanded  that  she  should  be 
burnt  with  fire  and  brimstone.  The  ezecutioners 
committed  her  bound,  hand  and  foot,  to  the  flames. 
But  contrary  to  nature,  the  fire  refused,  throi^ 
divine  influencey  to  consume  her ;  and  while  amidst  it, 
the  infant  Fimberrus  was  beard  to  cry  from  his 
mother's  womb :  *  Iniquitous  king,  if  it  be  lawful  to 
call  thee  king — yea,  impious  and  tyrannical  king — 

*  JoceUnus  in  Viu  Kentigerni,  c  3^  25. 

f  Proprium  Sanciorum,  f.  Ixt.  ▼.  ap. :  Brev.  Aberd.  t.  L    "  Bishop  of 
Tain,  in  the  County  of  Ross.'*    Dempster  Menologium  Sooticum,  p.  6L 
Anniversary,  «8  March  1249."     A'eUh,  p.  110,  232. 


tboa  deliTemt  over  to  imA  the 

one  whom  thoo  dMmit  gnbj  T    The 

ordered  the  niotber  to  be  fireed  ef 

berms  was  bom,  be  beeuae 

ed  Colamba,  and  perfiwitd 
The  eoarce  of  these 

UiDg  them,  saeh  as  a 

early  conyerts  to  Cbrktiaaity, 

foiP ««  Sbaditeh,  BCnhach,  aiad  AbedacgB^  c^  fcrth 

the  midat  of  the  fire— thcae  ««  apea 
the  fir^  had  no  power.^f 

ReoMiiniDg  proof  ItgaoMt  the  cAet  ef  the 
was  a  te^mony  of  cxceBaiee  waetftd  tar  the 

Homan  imbeeility  hai  too  reaiElj  adiaittod  dmae 
incamatipn,  limy  tribce  reeerd  it  asMMig  thcb  tradi- 
tions :  and  as  altars  were  ereetcd  aacicntiy  §at  the 
worshipof  humaa  beings,  and  saerifiees  oflersd  apea 
than :}  so  do  OMahind  still  continne  their  seareb  after 
some  ooiforeal  frames  to  determine  that  it  is  occapied 
bya 


*  JPrvprium  Sanctorum^  t  cxt.  ap. :  Bm,  Aberd»  L,  ii. 

t  Damelj  eh.  iiL  ▼•  26^  27. 

t  Torfkynus  de  AbstincntM,  lib.  vr.  $  9.  pu  325. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PROGNOSTICATION— DIVINATION. 

Too  impatient  to  await  tbe  falfilment  of  eyents  by 
the  nataral  lapse  of  time,  mankind  eagerly  attempt  to 
probe  the  depths  of  fatarity  through  tbe  mediam  ofnain- 
berless  saperstiitioas  expedients.  Ever  since  the  book  of 
antiquity  was  opened,-^eyer  since  the  rising  of  the  bqD| 
or  the  cloud  of  night  was  expected  to  shade  the  morrow, 
all  people, — tribes  and  naUons,  savage  and  refiaed,— 
have  indulged  an  anxiety  for  premature  discloeure  of 
what  they  should  bring  along  with  them.  Contrivanees 
for  its  attainment  have  prevailed  inveterately,  from  fier- 
vid  adolescence  ripening  their  propensities,  until  ageand 
decrepitude  impair  the  means  of  observation.  Thence 
so  much  has  been  seen^  and  said,  and  written,  sach 
various  theories  have  been  entertained,  such  diversified 
practice  adopted,  such  confidence  and  presumption, 
such  wavering  and  weakness  displayed,  that  entire 
libraries  might  be  occupied  with  the  result,  to  tbe  otter 
exclusion  of  more  profitable  learning.  Let  only  the 
shortest  consideration  be  bestowed  on  the  attention 
devoted  to  reveries,  dreams,  and  visions,  to  foresight 
iind  prediction,  to  omens  and  augury: — as  originating 
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from  noctarnai  impressioDa, — as  derived  from  the 
aspect  or  influence  of  the  celestial  orbs, — the  appear- 
ance^ the  motions,  the  ooloars,  or  the  parts  of  animals : 
—•the  lines  on  the  hand,  the  moles  on  the  skin,  the 
arrangement  and  proportions  of  the  body:  together 
with  accidents  and  occurrences  interminable^  and  some 
faint  knowledge  will  be  guned  of  the  mass  which  dis- 
ordered imagination  has  acenmul^ited. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  but  a  few  leading  topics  can 
be  presented  here. 

Is  it  not  a  humiliating  example  of  human  imbecili- 
ty,  that  the  mind,  instead  of  reposing  on  the  grand 
phenomena  of  na^ure^  shall  try  to  sift  the  government 
of  the  universe,  out  of  a  beast,  a  bird,  a  worm,— from 
air^  fire,  or  water,— each  appointed  already  by  the 
Creator  to  its  proper  place.  Yet  shall  their  own  in- 
terference terrify  the  credulous  with  vain  alarms,  and 
render  their  existence  miserable. 

§  I.  Second  SigkL — An  intus-susception  of  tran- 
sient events,  at  a  distance  from  the  seer,  not  unlikei  a 
reverie  occupying  the  mind  in  a  moment  of  abstrac- 
tion, is  denominated  the  second  eight.  In  the  stricter 
acceptation  of  this  faculty,  cotemporary  objects  and 
incidents  are  beheld  at  the  time,  however  remote  their 
locality,  but  neither  those  which  have  passed,  nor  those 
which  have  yet  to  come.  If  extending  to  futurity,  the 
subject  of  the  vision  is  about  to  be  realized.  There- 
fore the  secord  sight  only  borders  on  prognostication. 
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It  is  affirmed  to  be  more  peealiar  to  Seotlaad,  for  Tsry 
fiunt  analogy  to  sueb  a  property  has  been  ckmned 
for  otber  countries :  and  that  the  highlanders  cbisAy, 
together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  insalar  tfistrid^ 
or  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  less  advanced,  b«f«  en- 
joyed it  in  the  highest  perfection.    Marrelloos  to  be 

told,  they  have  said  that  their  cattle  are  gifted  with  it 
as  well  as  themselves. 

Bat  all  to  be  gathered  regarding  this  fiicalty,  most 
be  ascribed  to  past  rather  than  to  present  times,  be- 
cause although  not  entirely  extinet,  the  same  credulity 
which  fostered  its  subsistence  has  been  long  on  the 
wane.  Yet  antiquity  can  be  scarcely  alleged  to  have 
enrolled  it  with  the  earlier  records  of  Scotish  history, 
for  almost  our  whole  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  the 
disclosnres  of  the  two  preceding  centuries. 

The  second  sight  was  enjoyed  by  either  sex,  by 
young  or  old,  and  like  the  hereditary  seers  of  the 
ancients,  the  faculty  might  be  received  even  previous 
to  birth,  or  before  the  baptismal  rites  were  edebrated. 
Likewise  it  might  be  acquired,  and  as  the  nnhappy 
convict  deplored  his  discovering  himself  to  be  a  sor- 
cerer, one  found  that  he  was  in  possession  of  it,  void  of 
all  consciousness  of  the  time,  or  mode  of  acquisition. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  was  derived  by  inheritance : 
it  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son,*  and  thos 
acquired  involuntarily,  without  the  need  of  tuition.f 

*  Sachevereli,  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  14. 
f  Xirkf  Secret  Commonwealth,  $  12.  p.  IS. 
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Bai  it  migbl  be  imparted  by  a  ^fted  person,  as  augury 
and  necroinaiitic  powers  have  been  the  subject  of  edu* 
catimi.  So  strong  was  the  influence  of  imagination, 
that  a  vision  beheld  by  one  individual  only,  might  be 
eshibited  to  a  neighbooriiig  visionary,  thus  converted 
to  the  belief  of  his  new  prerogative — and  that  by  no* 
thing  more  than  pressure  of  the  seer's  right  foot  on  the 
left  foot  of  the  novice,  holding  one  hand  on  his  head, 
while  he  was  admonished  to  look  over  the  preceptor's 
right  shoulder.*  It  appears  also,  that  a  transient  view 
of  the  vision  might  be  imparted  to  a  bystainder,  from 
presaore  on  his  foot  by  that  of  the  beholder:  some* 
what  in  the  same  way,  perhaps,  that  the  inspector  of 
ehrystal.  discovered  the  airy  forms  it  should  display, 
by  phuting  his  foot  gainst  that  of  the  diviiier«f  The 
novice  was  invested,  besides,  by  ceremonies  more  ap« 
palling :— A  hair  rope  which  had  bound  a  corpse  to  a 
bier,  was  coiled  like  a  screw  around  bis  body :  he  had 
then  to  gaze  through  a  hole  left  by  the  removal  of  a 
fir  knot:  and  on  stooping,  he  was  enjoined  to  look 
hack  between  his  legs,  until  the  company  of  a  funeral 
advancing  should  cross  the  march  of  two  coterminous 

•  Auhrey  Miacellsnies,  p.  154^  159,  173, 174w 

t  Z%,  Hiitory  of  bis  Life  and  Times.  "  John  Stott  desired  WIU 
li«m  Hodges,  an  astrologer  in  Staffordshire,  to  shew  him  the  person  and 
features  of  the  woman  be  should  marry.  Hodges  carries  him  into  a 
field  not  far  from  bis  bouse,  pulls  out  his  crystal,  bids  Scott  set  bis  foot 
to  his,  and  after  a  while  wishes  him  to  inspect  the  crystal,  and  observe 
what  he  saw  tbere.**  The  person  of  the  woman  appeared,  and  the  divi- 
nation after  many  improbabilities  was  verified,  p.  50. 
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owners.  Hovrever,  all  this  was  not  only  inconvenient, 
but  it  might  be  periloaS)  for  did  the  wind  change  wUe 
the  mystical  cord  begirt  the  novice,  his  life  fell  io 
jeopardy,* 

These  were  not  the  only  means  of  aoqaisidon  ;  for 
this  faculty,  like  other  occult  prerogatives,  came  also 
from  supernatural  beings, — not  so  often  indeed,  in  so 
far  as  may  be  collected,  because  those  investigating  its 
later  subsistence,  seldom  advert  to  such  a  mode  of  re- 
ception. They  are  engaged  chiefly  in  describing  its 
extent  and  consequences.  On  a  question  involving 
life  and  death,  it  was  alleged  against  Isobel  Sinclair, 
that  during  seven  years,  **  sex  times  at  the  reatbes  of 
the  year,  shoe  hath  bein  controlled  with  the  Phairie ; 
and  that  be  thame,  shoe  hath  the  second  sight:  qahairby 
shoe  will  know  giiF  thair  be  any  fey  bodie  in  the  bon8."f 
It  is  to  something  of  this  kind  that  King  James  alludes^ 
through  one  of  his  interlocutors,  who  asks,  on  discov- 
ering the  abode  of  fairies,  **  But  what  say  ye  to  their 
foretelling  the  death  of  sundrie  persones,  whome  they 
alleadge  to  have  seen  in  these  places, — that  is  a  walk 
dreame,  as  they  say,  since  they  see  it  walking."^ 

.    •  Alrk,  §  12.  p.  I4»  15. 

t  Trial  of  Issobell  Sinclair,  ult  Feb.  ISSa  Tbe  same  delinquent's 
skill  in  the  "  secund  aicbt,"  is  referred  to  after  her  czecutioD,  in  tbe 
trial  of  Bessie  Skebister,  whose  conviction  folloired  in  three  weds. 
Jiec,  Ork.  f.  86 — Fey,  devoted. 

\  King  James  Dai^monologie,  b.  iii.  c.  o.  p.  75. — Sooih  drtame^  not 
illusive. — Walkings  awake. 
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As  this  extraordinary  facolty  may  be  inherited  from 
parentage,  aequired  anoooicioasly,  or  received  by  tui- 
tion,  so  may  it  be  lost  by  a  decided  change  of  circam- 
stances  in  the  condition  of  the  seer.  Long  ago,  it  was 
remarked  of  many  who  had  the  second  sight,  while  in 
ibe  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
transferred  their  residence  to  the  West  Indies,  they  / 
^'  did  sie  no  virions  there.'^*  Merely  resorting  to  the 
capital,  however,  was  not  enough ;  for  the  provost  of 
Glasgow  standing  one  day  with  a  highland  gentleman, 
at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  while  another  passed  by, 
the  highlander  acquainted  his  companion,  that  the 
passenger  would  "  very  soon  be  a  dead  corpse.''  In 
a  few  minutes  he  was  killed  accidentally,  by  a  car- 
riage, and  carried  off  in  their  presenccf 

Bat  the  seer  could  not  divest  himself  of  it  volun- 
tarily,  which  many  would  have  done,  for  it  was  con- 
sidered no  enviable  property. 

In  whatever  manner  acquired,  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  troublesome  and  painful  sensation.  It  subjected 
those  gifted,  to  some  kind  of  invisible  violence :  they 
shrieked,  trembled,  and  perspired  under  its  impres- 
rions.  Also,  they  held  it  a  rinful  endowment — be- 
lieving it  came  of  Satan,  not  of  the  divinity.  There- 
fore^ many  would  have  renounced  it  willingly,  glad  to 
be  relieved  of  a  prerogative  so  distresring.  For  this 
purpose,  on   application   to  the  presbytery  of  their 

*  iMtd  Tay^elt,  Relations  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Bojle,  ap.  Kirk.  p.  29. 
t   Woodrevfy  Analeeta,  May  1726.  y.  5.  p.  206. 
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boiindt»  •ome  have  obtained  puUic  prajers  m  severd 
ebarefaes :  or  a  lennon  baa  been  deliTered  parpoedy 
in  the  parish  ebnrcb  of  the  aeer,  irh<s  kneding'  b^Bce 
the  pulpit^  eonfeseed  his  sin  with  deep  ccmtriticniy  and 
renouneing  the  painful  privilege  which  he  poaseand 
'*to  God'e  dishooonr/'  earnestly  desired  the  sdppfi- 
ntions  of  the  minister.  They  who  did  so^  it  is  at 
finned)  **  were  never  troubled  with  soeh  a  sight  any 
more."* 

The  second  sight  commonly-embraced  sad  and  &• 
ina]  objects:  but  joyful  and  prosperous •  oeearteaoei 
were  not  beyond  its  sphere.  Those  realities  most  im^ 
pressive  on  mankind,  or  the  phantoms  of  imaginatioDi 
subsist,  both  while  the  mental  and  personal  fatties 
are  active  and  quiescent.  Great  convulsionsy  sorrow 
and  apprehension — the  uncertainUes  of  life,  unhinge 
the  haunted  mind. 

Elspeth  Reoch,  **  be  the  seeund  sicht — saw  Robert 
Stewart,  sone  naturall  to  ymqnhili  Patrik,  snmtyme 
Earle  of  Orknay,  with  Patrik  Traill,  to  quhom  she 
was  with  bairne,  and  certane  vtheris  with  towis  about 
thair  craigis,  in  Edmond  Ci^llendares  hous,  at  the  ef- 
tirnoones  drink,  befor  the  Earle  of  Cathnes^  cnmii^  to 
the  cuntrey."f 

The  object  was  generally  represented  under  some 
dismal  aspect,  either  in  a  shroud,  in  a  condition  incom- 

*  Aubrey  Miscenamea^  p.  155^  165. 

t  Trial  of  Elspeth  Raoch,  12  Mardi,  16]«.     Jt4e.0rk.te3.  ▼. 
Vm^ukittf  late— Jvmiymey  ibmierly— »foi«ft,  ropes— era^isy  necks. 
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palible  widi  life»  or  at  menaced  by  deBtraetioo.  B^ 
torn  the  Marqois  of  Argyle  went  to  London  in  IMO, 
while  **  playing  at  the  bollete  with  some  gentlemen  of 
thia  country,  one  of  them,  when  the  Marqnie  etonped 
donn  to  lift  tbe  baUet»  fell  pale,  and  said  to  tbem  aboat 
lum,  '  blesse  me,  what  is  that  I  see,  my  Lord  with  bia 
bead  off,  and  aU  [bis]  aboulder  foil  of  blood.' '""  In 
tbe  county  of  Angns,  .a  gentleman  joined  a  company, 
*^  when  they  wer  all  of  them  very  frank  and  4:bearfolL 
Bat  on  bia  coming,  one  in  tbe  room  before,  who  knenr 
bim  not  that  came  in,  turned  very  dampish  and  dnlL 
In  a  litle,  tbe  last  gentleman,,  withont  taking  any 
nottice  of  it,  went.  away.  When-  gone  oat,  the  other 
gentleman  appeared  much  concerned  about  bim,  and 
wiefaedhe  would  stay:  for. he  sau  him  with  a-shrond, 
aa  they  call  it,,  up  to  bis  neck,  which  never  happened 
to  biro  but  that,  person  dyed,  .  In  vain  some  dealt 
with  Uia  gentleman  to  stay.  He  had  a  few  miles  to 
ride,  and  in  the  way  bis  horse  and  be  fell,  and  be  brofc^ 
bia  neck,  and  dyed."* 

In  the  strictest  exercise  of  the  second  sight,  the 
viaion  was  of  something  cotemporary ;  it  was  not  re^ 
trospective.  No  one  already  dead,  was  represented 
by  it»  Yet  it  might  border  on.  futurity.  The  obse* 
qoies  of  a  living  person  might  be  seen ;  for  it  exposed 
imminent  danger,  or  a  fatal  destiny. 

The  husband  of  Jonka  Dyneis  being  i^  a  fifdiing 

•  Wbodrow,  Analecta,  ▼.  L  p.  )  15.  y.  5.  p.  154^  S37.  This  latt  in- 
ddent  ii  dated  two  or  three  years  anteoedent  to  1726.  The  author 
adds,  *' instances  of  this  second  sight  are  very  numerous." 
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boftt  at  Walls,  six  miles  from  her  rendenee  at  Aitii, 
and  in  peril,  she  was  *'  fond  and  smn  standing  at  fair 
awin  boos  wall,  in  ane  trans,  that  same  bonr  be  was 
in  danger ;  and  being  trappit,  sbe  oonld  not  give  an- 
swer, bot  stnde  as  bereft  of  bir  sensris :  and  qnben  abe 
was  sparit  at  quby  sbe  wes  so  mevit,  she  answerit, 
gif  oor  boit  be  not  tynt,  she  is  in  great  haaard — and 
wes  tryit  so  to  be.'**  Likewise  at  Sov^s  Skorie^  on 
a  day  certain,  it  was  alleged  tbos,  against  another  wo- 
man : — **  James  Chalmers  eame  to  yow,  and  finding 
yow  weiping  for  the  boittis,  be  said  to  yow,  all  is  not 
Weill  iff  ye  be  weiping :  ye  answerit,  ye  weipit  for  the 
truble  they  wer  in,  bat  not  for  th^r  death,  for  they 
wold  come  home.  It  was  replyit  to  yow,  be  the  said 
James,  they  cold  not  he  saife  vnles  they  went  be  north 
the  cuntrey :  ye  answerit,  that  ye  said  warrand  they 
said  not  goe  about  the  cantrey;  bat  that  they  sold 
come  home  that  same  way  they  yeid,  qahilk  cam  to 
pas  as  ye  spak.*'  Another  boat  being  driven  out  to 
sea,  and  one  of  the  oars  cast  ashore  on  the  Isle  of  Wai% 
'^the  godwyff  of  the  Bow,  having  bir  eldest  sons 
vpoun  the  boat,  send  on  of  hir  servands  to  speir  at  yow 
giff  the  boat  was  weilL"  She  answered,  *'  goe  yoar 
way  home,  for  they  ar  all  weill,  and  will  be  home  or 
they  sleep :  and  so  it  was  that  they  came  home  that 
same  nicht.'^f 

•  Trial  of  Jonka  Dyneis,  2  0ct  1616.  Ree.  Sket.  f.  34^  r. — Tn^ 
pU,  quegtioned — tiyii,  proved. 

t  Trial  of  Bessie  Skebister,  21  March  163a  R<c.  Ork.  t  89.  ▼.— 
Yfid,  went 
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A  precise  knowledge  of  sabsistiDg  events,  tbongb 
remote,  is  inferred :  those  in  danger  escaped. 

An  officer  was  qoarteredi  in  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  near  the 
castle  of  a  gentleman  supposed  to  enjoy  the  second 
sight.  One  stormy  night,  the  latter,  while  confined  to 
bed,  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  fisb^ 
ing  boat,  then  at  sea;  and  at  last  he  exclaimed,  **My 
boat  is  lost  !'^  *^  How  do  yoo  know  it,"  said  the  stran- 
ger ?  *'  I  see  two  of  the  boatmen,'^  he  replied,  '*  bring- 
ing in  the  third  drowned,  and  all  dripping  wet,  and 
laying  him  down  close  by  your  chair.'^  In  the  course 
of  the  night,  the  fishermen  returned  with  the  corpse  of 
a  comrade.* 

In  the  strictest  acceptation,  the  second  sight  is  the 
disooyery  of  subsisting  incidents. — On  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  '<  Mr  John  Cameron, 
minister  at  Lochend,  in  Kintyre,"  became  very  melan- 
choly, when  Mr  Morison,  one  of  his  elders,  observing 
him  **  throu  his  chamber  dore,  sore  weeping,  and 
wringing  his  hands^-continued  knocking,  till  at  lenth 
he  opned  to  him :  and  he  asked  what  was  the  matter : 
if  his  wife  and  bairns  wer  weel  ?  *  Little  matter  for 
them,'  says  he,  'our  freinds  at  Bothweel  are  gone.^ 
When  Mr  Morison  told  him  it  might  be  a  mistake,  and 
a  fitt  of  melancholy,  'noe,  noe,*  sayes  he,  *I  see 
them  flying  as  clearly  as  I  see  the  wall  :*  and  as  near 

*  Ferriar  on  Apparitions,  p.  63 — 67. 
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aa  they  oould  oalculale  by  after  aocompt%  it  was  at  the 
▼ery  minate  they  fled,  that  thia  hapned  at  the  Loeh* 
head  of  Kintyre."* 

It  appears,  that  in  the  first  years  of  the  eoramon* 
wealth,  while  Mackensie  of  Tarbat,  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Cromarty,  was  riding  in  a  field  amoog  his  teo* 
ant%  who  were  maoaring  barley,  a  stranger  ^^  called 
that  way  on  his  foot,  and  stoped  likewise,  and  aaid  to 
the  country  men,.  *  You  need  not  be  so  busy  about  that 
barley,  for  I  see.  the  EDglishmen's  horses  teatfaend 
among  it;  and  other  parts  mooed  doun  for  tbeak' 
Tarbet  asked  him  how  he  knew  them  to  be  Englisb* 
men,  and  if  he  had  ever  seen  any  of  them  ?  He  said 
*  No ;  but  he  sau  them  strangers,  and  heard  the  Bog* 
lish  wer  in  Scotland,  and  guessed  it  could  be  no  other 
than  they*'.  In  the  month  of  July,  the  tUng  hapoed 
directly  as  the  man  said  he  saw  iff  This  is  both  a 
cotemporary  and  prognosticative  vision.  The  insta»- 
ces  of  the  second  sight  in  purity-— that  whereby  an 
event  strictly  cotemporary,  is  represented^Haeem  to  be 
rare. 

But  something  must  be  allowed  for  the  organic  fane- 
tions  of  the  seer ;  for  the  vision  in  its  transience,  is 
only  of  such  duration  as  he  can  keep  his  eyes  steadily 
open.  Should  be  be  timid  or  trembling,  be  beholds  it 
by  glances,  from  the  unsteadiness  of  his  eyes.     Thence 

•   Woodrow  Analeetm  May  19»  1703.  t.  i.  p.  85. 
f   WoodntWt  Analeetiy  y.  it.  p.  156.  . 
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14  Ja  not  likeljr  that: this  facuKy..can  be  ever  eejoyed  by 
Um  iiyctalopticy  in  any  perfection.* 
:  Tboiq^  the  Sootish  seer  niight  sometisies  lose  such  an 
iniereeting  prerogatiTe,  as  fa^  deserting  faiaoirn  'coan« 
tiy^  he. might  still  lietain  what. was  not  nrach  infenor 
to  it»'  in  **a  predictive  dredm^  and  a  true"  one,  when 
repairing  to  another:  and  on  t^ose  decasioiis  too ; when 
the  kiiman  perceptions  should  be  .moet^  acate^  and  the 
Msnee  least  liable  to  slumber. '  Nothing  can  resemble 
tfaft  *' sooth  dreame*'  of  the  royal  demoocdc^st  more 
Aartowly.'.  To  amuse  his  lieutenant-colonel  at  the 
storming  <^  Stralsnnd,  in  the  year  1628,  Monro  told 
him  **  of  a  vision  that  was  scene  by  a  souldier  of  the 
eoloneirs  comp«iy  that  mornings  before  the  enemy 
did;stdrme,  being  a  predicHne  dreumej  and  a  true* 
One  Murdo  Mac-claude»  borne  in  Assen^  a  stoldier  of 
tall  stature  and  valiant  courage,  being  sleeping  on  bis 
wBtoh,  awakened  by  the  break  of  day,  and  jogges  two 
of  his  comhidea  lying  by  biro,  who  did  find  much  fault 
with  him  for  sf  urring  of  them.  He  replied,  '  Before 
long,  you  shall  be  otherwise  sturred.'  A  souldier  call- 
ed Allen  Tough,  a  Loghaber  man,recommending  bis 
soul  to  God,  asked  him  what  he  had  scene,  who  an- 
swered, 'You  shall  never  see  your  country  againe.' 
The  other  replied,  the  loss  was  but  small,  if  the  rest 

*  Persons  denominated  Albinos,  have  weak  and  quivering  eyes.  The 
author  onee  saw  a  handsome  young  woman  in  London,  with  tremulous 
reddish  eyes,  which  could  scarcely  bear  the  light.  She  had  fine  flaxen 
hair,  and  a  snowy  skin. 
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of  ibe  company  wene  welL  He  amwered,  '  No^  kr 
there  was  great  hurt  and  dearth  of  many  very  neaie»' 
The  other  asked  againe,  whom  be  had  seen  m^nne  that 
would  die  besides  him.  Sundry  of  his  eomndcs  he 
tould  by  name  that  should  be  killed.  The  other  asked 
what  would  become  of  himself.  He  answered,  he 
would  be  killed  with  the  rest.  In  effect,  he  deeeribeth 
the  whole  officers,  by  thdr  cloathes,  that  shooid  be 
hurt.  A  pretty  quicke  boy  near  by,  asked  him,  ^  what 
would  become  of  the  major,'  meaning  me.  He  an- 
swered, *  he  would  be  shot,  but  not  deadly,'  and  that 
the  boy  should  be  next  to  me  when  I  were  hurt,  as  he 
was."* 

A  narrative  of  incidents,  though  less  calamitous,  re- 
corded by  Woodrow,  is  somewhat  similar,  namely,  that 
a  **  popidi  lady,"  living  near  Boroughbridge,  dreamed, 
that  ^'  she  saw  a  coach,  and  a  lady  in  it,  almost  lost" 
in  the  river.  She  directed  her  servants  to  watch  dur- 
ing two  nights,  to  guard  against  an  accident,  when 
nothing  happened.  *^  But  the  third  night,  pretty  late, 
the  lady  Shaufield  came,  and  of  a  sudden  the  coach 
was  overturned,  and  filled  with  watter.  The  coach- 
man got  upon  one  of  the  horses,  to  save  his  life.  The 
good  and  religious  lady  Shaufield  was  for  some  time 
under  watter :  and,  upon  the  cry  rising,  the  popish 

*  Monro  Eipedition  with  Mackayes  Regiment,  P.  i.  p.  75.  It  does 
not  appear  that  militarj  uniform  was  at  that  time  adopted  in  Bri- 
tain, therefore  the  clothes  indicated  individuals.  Murdo  Madeod  in 
Assint. 
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lady^B  senrants  came  to  their  aarietanoe :  with  much 
dtfficalty,  the  ooaeb  and  lady  in  it  were  got  out  of  the 
watter :"  She  was  lud  on  a  declivity  till  she  recovered 
her  sensee. 

This  credaloos  aathor  seems  desirous  of  investing 
•ome  of  his  fellow  clergymen  with  the  gift  of  pre- 
acienee,  or  perhaps  with  the  second  sight :  and  he  in- 
stances an  allosion  in  a  sermon  at  Irvine  to  the  relief 
of  Londonderry,  which  was  found  to  take  place  within 
a  few  minntes  of  the  time.  **  The  spirit  that  influences 
prayer,  noe  doubt  knoues  the  things  of  God."* 

Such  examples  are  given  usually  as  illustrations  of 
the  second  sight.  The  distinction  among  them  is 
obvious. 

Although  the  knowledge  of  cotemporary  incidents 
was  frequently  alleged  by  the  public  prosecutor  agunst 
delinquents,  it  is  not  explained  to  be  by  means  of 
the  second  sight.  A  woman  who  laughed  at  one  sus- 
pecting his  money  had  been  stolen,—^'  I  most  laugh,^ 
aud  she,  **  to  heir  your  father  say  that  the  silver  is 
stollen :  it  is  lying  in  the  neuk  of  his  kist," — which 
proved  true.  Another  urged  a  person  to  sell  *'ane 
Ktill  laidill,^  of  which  she  desired  the  possession^ 
though  there  '*  was  nane  that  knew  shoe  had  it,  na, 
not  sa  much  as  ane  of  bir  awin  servandis :''  yet  it  lay 
in  the  bottom  of  '*  ane  roekill  kist.^    On  allegations 


•   Woodrow  Analecta,  September  1730,  ▼.yi.  p.  206. — January  1712, 
▼.  ill.  p.  2. 
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of  •nch  occult  koowledg*  wu  tbo  life  of  the  1m|^  m 
often  put  in  peril.* 

The  Tuion  occurred  ut  uij  timo  of  tbe  imj,  bnt 
more  frequeotly  in  the  morning:  and  in  the  ora^ 
ing  by  candle-li^t.f  Bat  no  puticnlar  period  wai 
exeaipled.  It  might  appenr  in  any  nwdiom :  bchw- 
timet  in  one,  eometuDcs  la  nootber :  and  it  is  a- 
eccdingly  probable,  when  the  atmoaphere  waa  hi 
•neb  a  ttate  aa  to  b^faten  optiad  illMuma.  "A 
rerr  honnl  man,  and  of  right  blameleaa  eoiTemUofli 
used  ordiiiariiy,  br  looking  into  the  fire,  to  fereldl 
what  tirangert  would  come  to  hie  house  the  next  (Uy, 
by  their  habit  and  arins."^  This,  though  given  as  sn 
example  of  the  larulty  may  be  somewhat  of  the  natnn 
of  the  /yNiJfHCiiuN  vhieh  is  alluded  to  by  the  aneientaU 
^lany  ha^'v  thought  to  read  futurity  in  the  fire. 

In  general  the  second  sight  has  been  ascribed  to  ths 
inhabiuiiU  of  ScotUad,  as  a  peculiar  faculty.  But  ex- 
aiiiplec  of  aometbing  analogous  seem  to  be  known  da^ 
wher«>,  though  uol  recognised  under  the  same  specifis 
name.  Ii  is  e«sence  alone  that  conatitatea  identity.  For 
much  conAdeuce  is  reposed  in  the  mere  arrangement  of 
word*.     Perhaps  the  varioua  nurseries  of  aoperstition 

•    riul  vt  £l>i>r>h  (.'unrttcT.  29  Ma;  I6ta    Kec.  Ow*.  C  U  i^ 
hUl  .>f  tt»tic  Sk<rb»t«r,  :£1  HMrth  l«3a   Stt.  Ort,  L  90.  t. 
f    ^'■uH-'  IVutvrxiwopb.      Thii  luthor  wv  born  in  1617. 

t  .i*.w,.  p.  i:*. 

I    IftHK  lliil.  Nm,  lih.  lii.  iSi..  ucribn  Ihi*  la  th*  inmitiM <f 
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enconnge  delwiona,  which  hare  a  certain  correspond- 
moe:  >nd  eveii  the  phyncal  condition  of  each  country 
may  generate  peouliaritiea,  which  Few  men  have  been 
mfliciently  enlightened  to  dieoorer.  It  ii  probably 
Iroe,  M  an  old  aathor  asserts, — "neque  nulla  est 
natio  aat  popnlus,  qui  non  faabeat  peculiare  aliquid 
aode  futarornm  preedic^nes  eliciat."* 

Uluuona  depend  partly  on  the  mental,  pertly  on  the 
paraeaol  eooslitntioD.  Their  force  becomes  propor- 
tioned to  the  imbecility  <^  both. 

Dr  Saeheverell  visited  the  Western  leles  of  Scot- 
itmdf  and  ^e  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  year  1688,  when 
Ktarary  enquiries  were  certainly  directed  tovrards  the 
!  of  the  second  sight ;  hut  no  examples  of 
>  the  inhabitanta  of  the  former  are  given. 
SeTBt^  centuries  ago,  however,  it  was  the  reputed 
prerogative  of  those  in  the  latter,  and  the  vision  was 
not  only  exhibited,  as  according  to  its  later  appearauce 
IB  Scodaad}  but  it  might  be  also  imparted  fttim  one  to 
another.  "There  oft  by  days  tyme,  men  of  that 
idonde  seen  men  that  bey  dede  to  fore  honde,  byheded 
or  boloi  and  what  dethe  they  deyde.  Alyens  letten 
theyr  f«et  vpon  feet  of  the  men  of  that  londe,  for  to 
sse  eaeh  ayghtes  as  the  men  of  that  londe  doon."f 
Ihna  implnnting  the  feet  of  the  seer  on  those  of  an- 
efter,  commanicated  the  vision.  This  vision  seems  to 
hne  been  somewhat  such  as  one  by  Adnm  Lennard  in 

*  miMwlM  da  Ditinatione,  c.  5.  p.  S3, 
t  S^*n>  FblrchrMicon  l>y  Tmiu,  lib.  t.  r.  Iiilii. 
2  H 
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Orkney*  who,  *^  at  tivelff  houris  in  the  day,  aaw  ane 
4H>nipanie  of  people,  and  William  Lowtit  in  Bigsnraltii 
wyff  with  thame,  qaha  was  dead  lang  befmr."** 

Though  SacheTerell  seems  disposed  to  treat  nar* 
velloas  narratives  lightly,  saying,  it  is  not  for  him  to 
determine  ''  whether  these  fiincies  proceed  from  ignor- 
ance, superstition,  or  prejudice  of  education,  or  from 
any  traditional  or  heritable  magic,  which,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Scotch  diviners,  concerning  their  aeeond 
sight"  he  confirms  it  unconsciously  thus.  A  boy,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  seer,  eight  years  old,  hefadd  two 
persons  sitting  under  a  hedge  within  an  hundred  yards, 
who  were  imperceptible  by  his  comrades, — and  on  a 
certain  day  "  told  Captain  Stevenson,  that  one  of  them 
came  with  his  hand  bloody,  and  said  he  had  been  in  a 
battle  in  Ireland.  The  captain  marked  the  day,  and 
though  tbey  had  no  news  in  near  a  month  after  it,  it 
agreed  exactly  with  the  time  Colonel  Wolaley  had  given 
the  Irish  a  considerable  defeat"  The  boy's  yonth  and 
ignprance  precluded  suspicions  of  deceit,  and  the 
author  affirms,  that  he  could  give  an  hundred  inataness 
similar  to  this  and  other  narrative8.f  Waldron,  a  leter 
writer,  who  resided  permanently  in  this  ialand,  treats 
more  specifically  of  the  prevalent  superstitiona.  On 
visiting  a  friend  he  has  found  "  the  table  spread,"  and 
every  thing  in  order  to  receive  him:  and,  afUr  an 
absence  from  home,  he  has  found  his  servants  preter- 

•  Trial  of  Helene  Isbuster,  13  Aug.l63&  Bee  Ork.  t  07.  t. 
f  Sacheverell  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  li—l?. 
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naturally  warned  of  his  return,  and  expecting  him  at  the 
hoar  of  bis  arrival.  Bat  each  information  was  deriv- 
ed from  a  race  of  benevolent  demoniac,  or  spiritual 
iDteliigences.  In  strict  conformity  with  the  visions  of 
the  Scotisfa  seers,  however,  previous  to  the  decease  of 
some  individual  ^*  the  procession  of  the  funeral  is  acted 
by  a  sort  of  beings,  which,  for  that  end,  render  them- 
selves visible."  But  **  both  coffin  and  procession  van- 
ieb  at  the  church  door.''* ' 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
nations  entertained  of  occult  facts  and  qualities  from 
the  ambiguous  expressions  employed.  Colour  and 
aoond  can  be  very  imperfectly  described.  Perceptions 
qoite  dear  by  the  beholder  and  the  auditor,  require  to 
he  imparted  through  terms  alike  intelligible.  The 
second,  sight  is  said  to  have  been  known  in  Holland ; 
nay,  that  it  was  **  as  common  in  North  Holland,  if 
not  more  than  in  our  Highlands  of  Scotland."  Like- 
wiae  Creepet,  a  cotemporary  of  the  event  itself,  asserts 
that  on  the  day  when  Gaspar  de  Coligny  was  slain  at 
Paris  in  1572,  a  maniac  in  Grascony  exclaimed  that 
the  Admiral  bad  fallen.f  In  Holland,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr  Nieuentyt,  the  author  of  the  Religious 
Philosopher,  while  he  was  walking  the  streets,  with  a 
yoong  lady  reported  to  be  endowed  with  this  faculty, 
she  ^^  stopped,  and  looked  to  a  particular  house  in 
town,  and  in  a  litle  fell  into  a  laughter."     She  had 

•    Waldran  Defloriptton  of  the  Ide  of  Men,  p.  39,  140. 
f  Cretpet  de  la  Hcyne  de  Diable,  p.  24S. 
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diteovered  the  iMrepsrmtioDa  for  a  fttneral,  and  aaMmg 
Um  company  *^  a  Ikle  nan  of  iFcry  \^w  atatare,  wMi  a 
peealiar  habit»  extrenidjr  aatielc.'*  A  few  dafa  tab* 
tequeaily,  a  atranger  aarmd,  siokened,  uid  dirf  la 
the  hooM,  after  htimg  aUteadad  by  Nicnentjrt  biaMri^ 
who  waa  at  bit  faaeral,  and  bebeld  tbere  the  id^tfod 
person,  <*  the  Utile  odd  man,"  wfaeee  ianage  had  eiril- 
ed  hia  eowpanmi^B  liiibifity.  Another  inatanee  af 
this  same  doctor's  participatron  ia  rdated,  where  hii 
own  wife  was  the  subjeet.  *^A  gantlewenum  who 
had  the  secMick  nght,"  saddenly  fiaiBted  on  m  Tiail  ts 
them ;  and  afterwards  deckired  it  was  from  beholding 
the  latter  *<  alt  in  whito,^  for  her  hoaband  w<aiild  nat 
enj<^  her  seeiety  long :  and  accordingly  she  died  with- 
in a  few  weeics.* 

Reverting  to  the  exaasf^  of  the  admiral  of  Kaacs^ 
rumours  aabaeyienlly  verified  fn?s  undeubtedfy  some- 
times in  eircuhitioni  witfaeat  any  obviaaa  meaiN  ef 
accounting  for  theRK  The  anther  recoHetfta  very  weR 
that  the  result  of  tbe  battle  of  Trafidgar,  or  of  Cer- 
unna,  was  eurr^fttly  reported  ia  the  city  of  Edia- 
burgh^  previoua  to  any  certain  iateiligeace  known  to 
have  been  received  of  the  fiict  through  what  was  es- 
teemed the  speediest  dmind:  nor,  on  sabaeqaently 
computing  the  imlervals,  oonU  satisfiMtery  oonjectares 
be  formed  bow  it  had  arrived.  But  tbia  m«at  happen 
frequently.     Those  interested  ki   the  issne  ef  each 

«    ff'oodrow  Analects,  Feb.l796i  ▼.  5.  p.  152^164. 
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■erioiM  iBeMeBts  in  the  hitlory  of  nations,  and  mare 
so  in  tba  £Ue  <^  indiriduals,  mitteka  tbeir  vishaa  and 
a«¥iatiOT  for  iha  (ruth  :  or  tha  stay^tallers  of  tha  day) 
always  a  numarovs  hard,  and  always  ealertaining  <^ 
poaite  theorisSf  unoonscioaaly  anticipata  what  oamas 
to  be  realiasd.  Tba  issue  is  oonsiderad  a  firediotioa 
pramatiirely  proved. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Gomdiasy  a 
prieat  and  noble  of  Padoay  venerated  for  his  naorals  and 
aaactity,  moved  by  a  sodden  impulse  of  the  mind, 
declared  that  he  beheld  a  desperate  encounter}  the 
fall  and  flight  of  the  combatants, — at  length  exclaim* 
ingy  ^*  Caesar  has  conquered !"  His  worda  were  de- 
rided at  the  moment ;  but  they  were  afterwards  veri- 
fied by  finding)  that  not  only  the  day,  but  the  circum- 
atancest  and  the  result  of  the  battle  fought  in  Thes- 
saly,  were  announced  by  them.*  No  less  suocint  ia 
the  narrative  of  the  slaughter  of  Domitian  at  Rome^ 
by  his  own  ireedman,  Stephanas,  in  abhorrence  of  his 
barbarities*  "  It  is  to  be  admiredi"  says  the  historian^ 
^  that,  as  accurately  proved  by  persons  in  either  plaoe^ 
ApoUonius  Thyanseus  ascending  an  eminence  at  Eph-> 
eaust  or  elsewhere,  exclaimed  before  the  multitude, 
<  Wall  done,  Stephanas, — well  done  !  Strike  the  mur* 
darer, — thou  hast  struck  him,  thou  hast  wounded  him, 
—he  ia  slain  !'  "f 

Some  authors  conceive  that  the   vestiges  of  the 

*  Aului  Gellius  Noctes  Attics,  Lib.  xv.  ch.  18. 

f  Dio  Caisiws,  Hist.  Rom.  Lib.  l&tti.  in  fine,  p.  768. 
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•econd  tight  may  be  recognised  in  Scripiare;  but 
altboii^h  the  sensalaons  of  mankind  are  testified  in  a 
corresponding  manneri  the  precise  natore  and  distinc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  superstitions  are  not  saffidently 
known,  to  admit  of  decisiTe  condosions  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  second  sight  is  the  consciousness  or  pwi- 
oeption  of  something  by  one,  whereof  others  present  are 
not  conscious  :•— partly,  if  the  parallel  may  be  admitted, 
as  the  voice  heard  by  the  Apostle  Paul  falling  to  the 
ground,  of  which  the  bystanders  were  anoonsciooi^ 
though  both  he  and  they  saw  a  great  light  which  dasried 
him.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  little  of  the  second  sight 
occujues  the  earlier  history  of  Scotland,  conmderiog 
later  credulity  in  its  subsistence :  because  such  a  su- 
perstition could  not  spring  up,  and  be  disseminated 
suddenly  among  any  race  of  people.  Probably  the 
lower  the  state  of  rude  society,  the  slower  the  dissem- 
ination of  novelties.  Thence  it  may  have  been  credited 
anciently.  It  was  recognised  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century,  by  judicial  proceedings,  as  a  special 
faculty,  but  of  uncertain  origin.f  In  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  II.  it  became  the  subject  of  regular  literary 
investigation  and  discussion,  and  remained  so  for  an 
hundred  years.  Some  conceived,  as  above  quoted,  that 
the  dumb  girl,  Janet  Douglas,  who  made  such  a  con- 
spicuous figure  about  the  year  1677,  enjoyed  the  second 

•  Actiy  ch.  «ii.  T,  6— II,  17. 

f  FountainhaU  Decisions,  ad  an.  1677.  No.  551.  fol.  277,  278.  in  MS. 
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ngbt,  *'  by  a  compact  of  her  parents  with  the  devil ;" 
but  a  later  enquirer  was  desired  to  assure  himself, 
**  that  severall  persones  has  it,  that  is  free  of  paction ; 
yea,  and  has  abandanoe  of  sense."*.  About  Martin's 
time,  or^  the  close  of  the  seventeentb  century,  the  fre- 
quency of  this  faculty  had  perceptibly  declined  with 
the  twenty  years  .antecedent.  But -die  writings  of 
the  superstitious  enforced  belief  in  its  subsistence. 
When  Dr  Johnson  visited  the  Hebrides  in  the  year 
1773,  he  affirms,  that  the  islanders  of.  all  degrees^ 
whether  of  rank  or  understanding,  universally  admit  it, 
though  it  was  denied  by  the  clergy.f  Nearly  twenty 
years  later,  credulity  in  it  prevailed  still  in  some  of 
the  more  remote  districts.^  Some,  as  an  author  of 
1816,  maintain  that  the  second  sight  is  too  wdl  au- 
thenticated to  be  rejected  :  and  perhaps,  as  the  means 
of  supporting  his  opinion,  he  proceeds,  "  ominous 
dreams,  and  those  unaccountable  forebodings  and  de* 
pressions,  very  common  in  persons  of  a  nervous,  weak, 
or  irritable  frame,  prior  to  unforeseen  calamities,  prove 
that  every  thing  in  nature  operates  upon  the  rested 
The  author  is  informed,  that  the  subsistence  of  this 

*  Fraxer,  **  Mr  J.  Epiac.  minr.  Highlmnds,  who  writes  on  the  2d 
sight:**  Answer  to  Woodrow's  Queries,  in  MS.  ap.  Letters  upon  LUer^ 
ature,  v.  iL   No.  2. 

« 

f  Johntont  Jouraejf  p.  252.  This  author  insinuates  that  although  it 
was  essential  that  the  clergy  should  disclaim  the  fact,  they  were  actually 
credulous  in  the  second  sight. 

\  Macqtieeny  Parish  of  Applecross,  iSlfa^.  Acct,  ▼.  iii.  p.  360. 

tl    WUswit  Dictionary  of  Astrology,  In  trod.  p.  10. 
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fteolijr  m  yet  mBkmtmMgpA  In  the  Ue  ct  Skye ; 
imtUigent  pwona  hm¥«  Mcpraned  to  Uon  tlmr  can 
ticNi  of  the  fivsti  Bot  from  luiviag  thaoMelvM 
itf  eaaieiM)  but  from  the  teetiaMmy  of  olhare  who 
known  to  theaii  they  eoakl  not  entortain  any  domktM 
of  it 

Thongh  Frtmr  denies  <<  that  it  is  prapagatod  fiwi 
fiilher  to  soB,*^  at  present  one  fiinuly  in  Shatland 
elaims  the  fwerogative  of  the  seeond  eight,  and  thai  by 
inheritanoe.  But  it  reposes  in  the  bead  oc  rep 
tative  of  the  fiimily  alone.  Hereditary  prophets^ 
eromancers  and  eeerSf  seem  therefore  to  exist  in  mon 
eoontries  than  might  have  been  otherwise  credited. 

$  II.  PreOeikm,  Proffm&Hoaiimh  Di9maiwn.^lt 
woald  be  an  nnprofitaUe  taski  attempting  to  epeeify 
the  nieer  distinetiOBs  of  theee  three  qualities,  which 
are  generally  classed  as  synonymoas.  The  first  amy 
be  siud  to  consist  in  some  intus«enseeptif^  lacnlty  like 
the  second  sight,  which  finds  otterance  in  words: 
the  next  is  its  exercise  from  observation  of  external 
objeots ;  and  the  last  is  directed  to  experimental  en- 
quiries, after  futurity.  But  so  rude  and  indefinite  a 
subject  does  not  merit  such  delicate  discrimination  z^^ 
nor  is  it  essential. 

Mankind  have  ever  deluded  themselves  with  the 
belief  of  prophetic  powers,  from  an  intuitive  principle 
only.  Altogether  delirious  in  their  imaginary  preroga- 
tive, they  have  raved  of  futurity.     The  gift^of  foresight 
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is  no  mewB  endowmeiit :  it  argues  a  saperiorily  to  be 
permitted  to  beindd  the  ioetdents  of  futarity,  previous 
to  dieir  goneration  by  the  arrival  of  time :«— to  be  ap- 
prised of  that»  which,  dai^sned  from  vulgar  eyes,  ean 
be  known  solely  to  tho  Divinity*  But  whether  from  die 
disposition  of  those  endowed,  or  from  the  oneertainty 
of  human  destinies,  a  far  greater  portion  of  evil  than 
of  good,  is  anticipated. 

lake  the  oracles  emanating  from  the  Pythian  priest* 
coses  of  dd,  predictive  faculties  have  shone  conqpico* 
ons,  chiefly  among  the  females  of  the  north. 

A  woman  foretold  the  tragical  fitto  of  Kii^  James 
I.  falling  by  the  hands  of  assassins  in  the  year  1486. 
In  the  outset  of  a  journey,  when  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  **  Yn  the  myddis  of  the  way  there  arose  a 
woman  of  Yrelaad,  tiiat  depid  herselfe  as  a  suthsaymr, 
tho  which  anono  as  she  saw  the  king,  she  cried  with 
lowdo  vmse,  saying  thus,  *  My  lord  kyng  and  ye  pase 
this  water  ye  shall  never  turne  agane  on  ly ve.^  The 
kyng  heryng  this,  was  astonyed  of  her  wordis,  for  bot 
a  litill  to  iofre  he  had  red  yn  a  prophesies  that  yn  the 
sdfe  same  yere  the  kyng  of  Scottes  should  be  slayne : 
and  therwithall  the  kyng  as  he  rode,  depid  to  him 
oone  of  his  knyghtis,  and  gave  him  yn  comaundment 
to  tome  agane  to  speke  with  that  woman,  and  ask  of 
here  what  sheo  wold,  and  what  thyng  sheo  ment  with 
her  lowd  crying :  and  sheo  b^gan  and  told  him,  as  ye 
hafe  hard  of  the  kynge  of  Scottes,  yf  he  passed  that 
water.     As  now  the  kynge  asked  her  how  sheo  knew 
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that :  and  sbeo  said  that  Hathart  told  her  so.     ^  Sine,' 
quod  be,  *  men  may  calant  y  talk,  nor  hede  of  yood 
woman^e  wordes,  for  ebeo  nys  hot  a  dronkine  {ble^ 
and  wot  not  what  sbeo  aaith :'  and  ao  with  his  folk 
paaeed  the   water,  cle|Nd  the  Soottiehe  see  towud 
Saynt  Jobnne's  town,  hot  iiij  myles  from  the  eoDtredi 
of  the  wyld  Soottes,  where  yn  a  close  of  Blakfrian, 
without  the  siud  towne,  the  kyng  held  a  gpret  leaL" 
In  the  couree  of  the  merriment  there  came  *'  the  aaid 
woman  of  Yreland,  that  clepid  herself  a  dyyenoaresc^* 
and  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  gain  access  to 
the  king:  meantime  the  conspirators  matared  their 
plot,  and  he  was  slain.    Although  the  sybil  is  describ- 
ed here  as  a  woman  of  Ireland,  she  was  probaUy  a 
highlander ;    because    the   highlanders    and    western 
islanders,  are  known  as  **  Irish,  Iris,  or  Earae,"  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century.    In  the  course  of  imparting, 
transcribing,  or  transmitting  the  narrative,  the  trann- 
tion  from  an  "  Irish  woman"  to  *^  a  woman  of  Yre- 
land,"  was  simple,  easy,  and  natural.*     Such  is  the 
account  preserved  in   English   history.     Bower,   the 
Gotemporary  Scotish  historian,  alludes  to  another  pre- 
diction, also  by  a  sorceress,  relative  to  the  same  event, 
encouraging  the  hopes  of  the  Esrl  of  Athole,  the  chief 
conspirator,   thus   to  reach   tlie   throne.     ^*  Quia  at 
communiter  dicitur,  habebat  autoritatem  per  magna 

*  Cronycle  of  the  Dethe  of  James  Stewarde,  Ust  kynge  of  Seottes, 
written  in  1440,  ap. :  Pinkerton,  History  of  Scotland,  v.  i.  p.  4S8L 
app. :   No.  xiii. 
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tempora,  ex  instruetione  cujusdem  molieris  sorlilegaey 
ipsQin  CUB  magna  aolenmitate  dabere  diademate  apee- 
tabiH  coronari.^* 

The  repatation  of  some  of  the  Sootiali  propbeteaiea 
aeeme  to  have  been  very  great :  they  were  firmly  be- 
lieved to  be  gifted  with  supernatural  insight  into 
futurity.  "  Wally  (all  that  quhyt  head  of  thine,  but 
die  pox  will  tack  the  away  from  thy  mother,^  exclaim- 
ed one  of  them  to  a  child.  In  some  weeks  smaU*pox 
became  endemial,  and  the  child  died :  no  doubts  were 
entertained  of  the  sybil's  prescience.  "  Thdw  can  tell 
eneugh  if  thow  lyk/'  said  the  mother  to  her,  '*  that 
i^ould  tell  that  my  bairne  wold  die  so  long  befoir  the 
tyme.^  "  I  can  tell  enough  if  I  durst,"  she  returned 
in  mysterious  reply .f  It  was  alleged  on  the  trial  of 
Bessie  Skebister,  *^  that  all  the  honest  men  of  the  YIe 
declarit,  that  it  was  ane  usuall  thing  quhen  thay  thought 
boatis  war  in  danger,  to  come  or  send^  to  enquire 
*<  how  thay  war,  and  if  thay  wold  come  home  weill  ? 
quhairvpoun  ane  common  proverb  is,  vsit  <  Oiff  Bessie 
Bay  it  is  weill,  all  is  weill  :^^  and  the  currency  of  this 
proverb  was  found  by  her  jury.--*Bessie  was  strangled 
and  bumt.^ 

An  ample  field  for  sinister  prediction  is  opened  by 
the  casualities  of  human  life.  Those  who  have  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  the  world,  may  form  reasonable 

*  Fordun  Scotichronieon,  lib.  xvi.  c.  36.  t  ii.  p.  513. 
\  Trial  of  EUpeth  Cursetter,  ut  sup. 
\  Trial  of  Bessie  Skebister,  lU  sup. 
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of  fiitvity.  TrooUes,  wan,  peatiloMi^ 
an  BOW  of  kng  cMntioa :  fiutUcM 
firiflDds  and  dnappointed  expeetaUona  are  not  to  kt 
wkk  tke  lareat  snljeete  of  ezpemBea.  b  it 
tikm  pUloaopluo  An  toniniia  who  oonoenArataa  tbo  la- 
of  all  paialU  ineideata  within  an  opodi  of 
fcrty  yean?  Many  thinga  are  novdtka  to  tlioae  wka 
Ittfa  noi  fiTod  loag  ^Kwgh  to  witaats  their  rcfialilioaL 
Bal  who  heare  of  abortiYo  propheciea  ?  It  ia  oidj 
after  eome  notoriooa  event  that  the  truth  ia  qiinUd. 
When  Sir  Arehibald  JehneUm  of  Warrieton  anfoei 
for  treaaoB,  at  Edinboigh,  in  166S»  it  was  reported 
that  ikm  aiidwife  had  ezelaianed  on  hia  birth. 

Fun  moon,  full  sea. 
Great  man  shalt  thou  be. 
Bat  ni  dead  shalt  tiion  die.^ 

Ab  eredolity  allowed  an  eqnal  latitode  in  tho  predie- 
tieo  and  in  ita  aooompliehnient,  the  boldest  pro|d»t 
was  probably  the  most  snoeessfoL  An  Orkney  wl^ 
lode,  fall  of  displeasvre  with  James  Paplay,  predietive- 
ly  **  bmat  forth  in  thes  speiches,  *  thow  art  now  the 
highest  man  that  ever  thow  salt  be !  Thow  ar  goiii| 
to  diear  thy  come,  but  it  sail  never  doe  yow  good ! 
Thow  art  going  to  sett  boos  with  thy  wyff — ye  nil 
have  no  joy  on  of  on  vtber :  Yle  aall  not  Imp  pv 
and  hir,  ye  sail  have  such  ane  meit-will  and  aall  have 
nothing  to  eat,  bat  be  fidn  to  eat  grass  Tnder  the  stancs 

•   I^moHt  Chronicle  of  Fife,  p.  806. 
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•od  wair  vodfer  lh«  bankis  !^  ^  His  a«igbbowi  net 
<»ly  eoHrfirmed  tlia  mtflrrBo^  of  tb«st  preJBelioQSi  but 
tbttt  tlMy  Mni«  to  pMH** 

That  kiad  €i#  praMeace  i»  a  Seotidb  elergymaiiy  Mr 
Micba«l  Broeei  Teiy  marlj  approaebmf  the  neeoni 
dgiit,  is  deserikped  tbos.  Od  the  dtnf  of  the  battle  of 
Killicrankyi  ks  preaebed  ^*iii  Anirortb,  and  in  bis 
pnfiMse  before  bis  prayeri  aceordtog  to  bis  usoaR  way 
at  bomely  exprsssiag  bianelf^  bo  began  to  Ibis  par- 
pose—*  Soflio  of  yott  will  my,  wbsft  ooaio  minister  ? 
Wbat  nease  about  CfaiTers,  who  bas  done  so  muck 
misebief  io  this  country?  Tbat  man  setts  up  to  be  a 
young  Montrose ;  but  as  tbe  Lord  Kvetb  be  aimH  be 
cuts  short  this  day.  Be  not  adfrayed,'  added  he,  *  I 
see  them  seattered  and  flying :  and  as  tbe  Lord  liveth, 
and  sends  this  message  by  me,  ClaTerhouse  [shall}  no 
longer  be  a  terroor  to  God^s  people.  This  day  I  see 
him  kiHed'— lying  a  corps:' "  or  words  to  that  purpose; 
but  ihat  very  day,  abovt  tbe  same  time,  be  was  actual- 
ly kitted^  ApMlotti as  Thyanasus  could  not  bare  said 
more* 

Early  in  tbe  eighteenth  century,  some  wild  enthu- 
Masts  menaced  the  Sootish  capital  with  the  divine 
e  0'-  judgments.  They  prophesied  in  the  streets,  until  the 
^  magistrates  imprisoned  them.  But  they  published 
'^^    <Ubeir  prophesies  under  the  title  of  The  Womimgsqf 

^^         •  Trial  of  Thomas  Con,  warlock,  6  April  1643.     Rec,  Ork.  f.  261. 
fSt(    Meit'VriU'—CTtLviiigi  bankU — rocks. 

f   Woodrow  Analecta,  t.  iii.  p.  57.  v.  5.  p.  22i. 
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ike  Eiemal  l^nrit  to  EMmburgk:  and  Barns  poaiftiTely 
•saeris,  that  jadgements  mil,  within  fearty  daya,  fall 
on  this  toun."  The  raving  (^enthusiasts  is  not  easily 
qnieted*  Though  released,  they  oontinaed  their  warn- 
ings and  agitations  of  the  people  for  several  yaara.* 

New  generations  of  prophets  are  constantly  ariaing. 
The  world  is  never  altogether  free  of  them. 

Seekmg  Be^Mmtes.'^To  dip  into  futurity,  in   any 
shape,  was  held  unlawful,  or  those  esoaped  who  were 
beyond  the  reaeh  of  the  law.    But  equal  latitude  was 
admitted  in  the  interpretation  of  responses  as  of  pre- 
dictions.    The  lady  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Chancellor 
to  King  James  VI.  "got  a  response  from  witches, 
that  she  should  be  the  greatest  woman  in  Scotland, 
and  her  husband  should  have  the  highest  head  in  the 
kingdom."    How  was  it  verified  ?    She  died  of  dropsy 
it  may  be,    **very  ill  swelled   in   an  extraordinary 
manner  i"  and  he  having  been  slain  on  the  borders,  his 
bead  was  borne  on  the  point  of  a  spear  If    Seeking 
responses  is  of  ancient  and  universal  practice ;  and  in 
Scotland,  according  to  Boethius,  one  of  the  earlier 
kings  sent  a  confidential  attendant  to  consult  a  sor- 
ceress in  Jcolmkill,  on  futurity.     She  foretold  that 
the  king  should  fiiU  by  the  hands  of  his  messenger.^ 

*  LeUer,  James  WebHer,  20  Sept.  1710,  in  MS.  ap. :  Letter^  ttpon 
LUerature,  t.  iu  No.l14w  H^oodrmo  Analccta,  10  No¥.  1710.  Oct. 
1715.  v.iL  p.  16a  v.W.  p.  3a 

f  Scoif  Staggering  State,  p.  9. 

\  Boethius,  lib.  vL  The  king  Natholocus  who  is  said  to  have  been 
killed  A.D.  252. 
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Toffhairm. — ^The  ceremonies  employed  to  '^seek  re- 
sponsesy  and  the  tttterance  employed  to  impart  ihem, 
are  alike  obscure.  Among  thoee  peculiar  to  this  coud- 
try»  one  the  least  known  or  illustrated,  is  denominated 
Taghairmf  which  is  sud  to  signify  an  EchOf  as  literally 
interpreted  from  the  Gaelic  language.  Here  the  que- 
rent was  wrapped  in  a  cow's  hide»  his  head  alone 
remaining  free,  and  carried  by  assistants  to  a  solitary 
spot,  or  left  under  the  arch  formed  by  the  projected 
wafers  of  a  cataract :  where  he  continued  during  night, 
while  other  beings  seeming  to  flit  around  him,  he 
derived  that  inspiration  from  them,  which  he  delivered 
as  an  oracular  response  to  his  comrades,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.* 

This  is  an  abstruse  subject  of  history :  yet  the  aid 
of  various  sources  admit  conjectures,  that  it  belongs 
to  some  sanctified  relic  of  a  religious  ritual  known  in 
other  climes. 

Philosophers  have  considered  animal  existence  as 
two-fold  :  that  where  all  the  faculties  are  alive  in  sen- 
sation, and  that  where  the  mind  is  insensible  of  ex- 
ternal perceptions.  According  to  some  of  the  ancients, 
mankind  are  susceptible  of  the  strongest  and  most 
beneficial  impressions  during  the  latter.  The  roost 
certain  divinations  were  obtained  in  sleep  :f  distem- 
pers were  cured  by  divine  dreams  in  the  temple  of 

•  Martin^   Western    Islands,  p.  Ill,  112.      Pennant  Tour  1772» 
T.  i.  p.  311. 

f  JambUchui  de  Mysteriis,  sect,  iiu  c.  3.  p.  C3. 
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Ikcniapittt,  wkilbir  valotwliaariuw  ttmikaomd  aUSn  to 
raMt  n  the  age  «f  Si  Jerome^*  Theiiee  elfnifiinB  iat 
tenplee  wae  praetind  both  ftnr  beelth  end  i]ieCraodon.f 

la  Irelendi  divine  diee«i%  or  Ae  eoBieei  of  dtvia»> 
tioDy  were  eooglii  bj  eleepiag  ob  tamvK  or  eiimB  ^ 
and  on  Muurificinf  a  eheqi  for  Ike  reeovery  of  hcnldi^ 
the  invalid  wae  olothed  in  ita  ekin«j 

The  Jewish  ritual  aaagned  to  the  priest  the  Mm 
of  the  animal  oflered  in  sacrilteey  whether  a  hal* 
look  or  a  nun.  I  Soose  snperatitioas  pnrpoae  amght 
be  oeatemphited.  When  the  Tbebane  kilkd  a  raai 
OB  the  featival  of  Jupiter  Ammony  his  image  was 
clothed  with  the  skin ;  all  present  in  the  temple  Ihea 
^jitruck  its  carcasoi  which  was  buried  in  a  ooneeeraled 
plaoe.1f 

A  temple  in  honour  of  AmpbiaranSi  a  celebiated 

soothsayer,  the  repated  son  of  Apollo,  stood  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oropas  in  Attica.  Those  who  resorted 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  divination,  underwent  los- 
trations,  sacrificed  a  ram,  and  slept  on  its  skin  in 
expectation  of  visions.**     Hence  Virgil  in  embellishing 

*  Hieronymus^  in  cap  65.  Jesus,  ap. :   Op.  t.  iu.  ooL  48SL 

f  Cicero  de  DiTinatione,  lib.  i.  c.  43. 

I  Beaufbrd,  Ancient  Topography,  ap. :  ColL  de  Reb.  Hib.  t.  iii. 
p.  9M^5. 

§  JlkAdftifofi,  PoHy  of  mgrimagtt^  p.  70,  71. 

(I   LemticuSf  ch.  vii.  p.  8. 

f  HendotMh  lib.  iL  §  42. 

•*  Pamaniast  lib.  i.  c  Si.  p.  84k  Edit.  1696.  The  temple  Hood 
three   miles  from  the  totrn  of  Oropas,  on  the  coast.     There  was  a 
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the  ioeoea  of  the  Mnmdf  6garas  snob  an  oblatjoo  at  a 
cooaeerated  foontaio,  where  the  prieit>  to  prepare  him- 
self  for  giving  responses,  slept  on  the  akin. 

*     *     *     et  csBsarum  oyium  sub  nocte  silenti 
Pellibus  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit 
Mnlta  modis  dmulacra  videt  yolitantia  mirls 
£t  varias  audit  yoces. 

Virgil  ^neid,  lib.  vii.  y.  85. 

Neither  incubation  on  the  skin  of  the  aaerifice,*  nor 
such  frightful  visions  were  restricted  to  the  Grecian  or 
Italian  temples,  for  one  of  the  Hebrides  passiqg  the 
night  in  a  hide,  declared,  that  **  he  felt  and  heard  such 
terrible  things  that  he  could  not  describe  tbem.^f 

Clothing  in  the  skin  of  the  sacrifice  formed  also  part 
of  the  pagan  ritual. 

Jamque  sacerdotes      *       »       * 
Pellibus  in  morem  cincti. 

ViBOiL  iEneid,  lib.  yiii.  y.  281. 

It  may  be  collected  from  tlie  ceremonies  witnessed. 
by  Lucian  in  the  temple  of  Hiefapolis,  that  a  novice 
shaved  his  head  and  eye*brows  on  arrival :  that  a  sheep 
being  sacrified,  be  knelt  on  the  skin,  and  covering  his 


fovntaifl  here  deditated  to  AmphUrftui,  but  the  water  might  not  be. 
used  either  for  lustration  or  other  purposes. 

*  Serviust  Notes  on  (Enotria  Tettu$,  **  Incubare  dicuntur  proprie, 
hi  qui  dormiunt  ad  aceipienda  response.** 

f  MaHin,  Western  Islands,  p.  11 2.:    Said  by  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 

Iiewis  to  the  minister  of  North  Uist 

2  I 
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own  head  with  the  bead  and  feet  of  the  animal,  be 
prayed  that  bis  oflRering  might  be  accepted,  while  pro- 
mising another  more  worthy.^ 

Among  the  sanguinary  rites  disclosed  to  Earc^iesD 
nations,  by  discovery  of  the  South.  American  coDtio- 
ent,  was  the  oblation  of  innumerable  human  victims  to 
monstrous  idols  :  and  one  of  the  sacrifices  was  design- 
ed **  the  flaying  of  men."  This  savage  ceremony  ori- 
ginated in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico ;  for  the  people  hav- 
ing demanded  the  daughter  of  some  neighboaring  po- 
tentate as  their  queen,  she  was  flayed  on  the  night  of 
her  arrival  by  command  of  their  deity,  and  a  yoang 
man,  clothed  in  her  skin.  Thence  followed  the  insti- 
tution of  sacred  rites,  wherein  a  captive  slave,  distin- 
guished by  the  name,  the  honours,  and  the  ornaments 
of  the  divinity,  was  sacrificed  after  a  certain  time;  and 
another  in  like  manner,  clothed  with  his  skin,  o^arted 
contributions  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  which  none 
presumed  to  refuse.*!- 

Festivities  accompanied  sacrifice:  the  priests  rejoi- 
ced :  the  multitude  feasted  on  the  slaughtered  victims, 
— **  Solomon  held  a  feast,  and  all  Israel  with  him,^ 
^t  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  He  ofiered  **two- 
and-twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  an  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  sheep.":(  Oblations  by  humbler  votaries, 
corresponded  with  their  condition :  but  the  sustenance 

*  Lucianut  de  Dea  Syria,  §  59. 
f  AcoUot  lib.  V.  c.  6,  9|  2]. 
\  1  Kings,  ch.  viii.  t.  6.%  G5. 
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of  the  household  was  not  forgot  amidst  the  perform- 
anoe  of  religioas  daUes. 

Festivities  prevailed,  we  say,  with  sacrifice.  Even 
now,  certain  analogies  subsist  in  foreign  countries. 
On  the  morning  after  the  most  important  fast  has  end- 
^,  men  traverse  Tripoli,  dressed  in  a  singular  garb, 
ealKng  themselves  by  the  names  of  lions,  camels,  and 
the  like,  dancing  with  reeds,  and  other  music*  At 
tbe  festivals  of  the  Indians  of  the  Island  of  Tiburow, 
in  tbe  Gulf  of  California,  they  wear  on  the  head, 
that  of  a  deer  with  the  hom8.f  Greater  combination 
is  seen  in  Brass  Town,  on  tbe  river  Niger,  where  the 
priests  in  a  hideous  disguise,  are  seen  with  a  bullock's 
fail  appended  to  them,  and  a  human  skull  over  the 
lace,  surmounted  by  two  bullock's  horns.^ 

In  the  northern  regions,  festivals  were  held  towards 
the  later  season  of  the  year.  Thence,  perhaps,  has 
arose  tbe  custom  of  clothing  a  Northumbrian  rustic, 
tbe  chief  actor  in  the  festivities,  with  the  bide  of  an  ox 
slaughtered  for  winter  provision.  ||  On  new  yearns 
day,  rustics  on  the  continent,  clothed  themselves  in 
the  skins  of  cattle  :  **  some  assumed  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals, exulting  that  they  had  so  transformed  them- 
selves, that  they  could  not  be  recognised  for  men."$ 

•  Letters Jirom  Tripoli,  v.  i.  p.  35. 

f  Hardy,  Travels  in  Mexico,  p.  29B. 

I  iMtidert,  V.  iii.  p.  326. 

II  Hutchimon,  View  of  Northumberland,  1776,  t.  ii.  app.  p.  45. 

§  FauUinui,  Sermo  in  Kalendas  Januarii,  ap. :  Acta  Sanctorum,  i,  i. 
p.  2,  a     Flor.  A.D.  866. 
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Northern  youths  were  wont  to  clothe  themtelvee  in  the 
skin  of  a  ram,  and  assaming  its  habits,  they  patted 
their  fellows.*  But  Polydore  Vii^  affirms,  that  Eog« 
land  was  the  only  country  which  had  not  hitherto  seea 
the  personation  of  wild  beasts,f  leaving  it  doubtfid 
whether  the  Northumbrian  fashion  was  known  to  him. 
A  canon  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  614,  ia  quoted 
as  denouncing  the  practice. 

All  this  seems  to  have  prevailed  near  the  periods  of 
sacrificial  offering : — the  introduction  of  the  year,  or 
the  sun  having  b^un  to  ascend  after  the  winter  sol- 
stice, became  a  festival.  The  relics  of  sacrifice  may 
be  also  denoted  by  the  custom  of  the  Hebrides,  where 
an  attendant  clothing  himself  in  a  cow^s  hide,  on  new 
yearns  eve,  was  exposed  to  an  assault,  from  which  he 
redeemed  himself  by  reciting  a  verse.f 

As  votaries  slept  on  skins  in  the  temples  of  Amph^* 
iaraus  and  of  iEsculapius,  the  reputed  oflbpring  of  Ap* 
olio,  the  god  of  divination ;  and  as  clothing  in  the  sUa 
of  the  victim,  formed  part  of  sanctified  rites,  it  may  he 
presumed,  that  the  Taghairmi  whereby  the  Scotish  seer, 
wrapping  himself  in  abide,  sought  nocturnal  responses, 
is  some  relic  of  ancient  religious  ceremonial,  oUiterated 
from  the  page  of  history. 

Giving  and  seeking  responses,  was  esteemed  a  guilty 
intercourse  with  Satan.     It  was  perilous   to   dream; 

*  Ihre  Olotsariunii  col.  1006.  voce  Jul. 

f  Polydore  Virgily  de  Invent  lib.  v.  c.  2.  p.  334". 

\  Johnson,  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  309. 
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for  although  in  the  days  of  supentitioD,  all  the  world 
were  dreamera ;  and  eyen  brutes  were  allowed  to 
dream,  no  one  might  thus  take  a  glimpse  of  futurity, 
-<*he  might  not  describe  what  others  could  not  see. 
A  woman  convicted  as  a  *^  dreamer  of  dreamis,^  expi- 
ated the  ofifenee  with  her  life.*  Neither  was  any  pre- 
sence from  human  sagacity  or  experience  sanctioned. 
An  eminent  English  lawyer,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  deter- 
tDines  on  statutory  authority,  that  predictions  regard- 
ing the  end  of  the  world,  are  unlawful.f 

Ignorance  brought  the  querent  in  peril.  The  kirk 
session  of  St  Cuthbert's  punished  Margaret  Laing, 
'^for  consulting  with  the  devill,  in  seiking  ane  dumb 
man  to  get  her  geir  agane,  stall  be  Bessie  Loch."  This 
was  the  ordinary  subject  of  enquiry :  and  the  dumb 
were  the  diviners.:):  *^John  Davie,  and  his  wo- 
man,^' did  penance  also,  "for  taking  response  from 
an  Englishman  at  Newbottell,^'  regarding  stolen 
money4  ^^^^  Small,  in  Angus,  a  prescriber  "of 
potions  of  physic,  to  persons  of  meaner  qualitie," 
was  accused  of  divining,  and  undertaking  to  disclose 
the  perpetrators  of  theft.  ||  It  was  declared  "sinfuU 
to  goe  to  aske  for  divination  or  sooth  sayers  f  parties 
should  be  punished,  as  those  "  who  have  to  doe  with 

*  Trial  of  Bessie  Skebister,  u/  sup. 

t  Coke,  Institute.  P.  iii.  oh.  55. — Of  prophecies. 

t  Coldingkam  Kirk  Session  Register,  6  Nov.  1696.  in  MS. 

\  St  Cutkbert*$  K.S.R.  11,  25  Feb.  25  March,  1630. 

y   Lamonl,  Chronicles  of  Fife,  p.  236. 
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ehanten  and  oharmen:'*  and  one  was  reboked  for 
going  to  Berwick  *'  to  enqoire  who  had  stolne  a  ring'/'* 
An  Englishman  in  Leith,  profesring  sneh  skill  Id  dis- 
coyering  clothes,  desired  fonr  qoerents  to  retam  when 
**  he  oppened  ane  book,  and  told  them  the  clothes  were 
taken  from  ane  watter  syd,  hesyd  ane  myln,  and  wer 
resett  in  ane  hoos  [that]  stood  east  and  west,  having 
on  door  on  the  north.^'f  The  penalties  of  such  oAbd* 
ces  were  arbitrary.  For  inducing  people  to  believe 
that  *^  he  cald  tell  of  thingis  tjrnt,  and  taking  mon^ 
for  the  sam/*  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  condemned 
"  David  Schang  wricht  to  be  had  throw  the  town  with 
ane  paper  on  his  held,  king  his  cryme«  convoyit  with 
the  hangman,  and  to  be  banist  the  fredome  therof, 
during  the  townes  will.'^j:  The  presbytery,  in  aid  of 
the  kirk  session  of  Perth,  ordained  Janet  Barry  to 
stand  in  white  sheets  under  the  bell  ropes,  for  dealing 
with  Satan  and  his  instruments,  because  she  had  con- 
sulted witches  on  the  health  of  her  child.}  The  gift- 
ed did  not  always  deny  their  skill — pretending  it  came 

•  Ckumside  Jir.S.R.,  19»  24  Not.  1667.  vol.  i. 

f  Si  Cuihberti  K.aR.  Aug.  a  Sept  23, 1660.  Oct.  ult.  17  Nov. 
1661. 

I  Town  Council  Records,  3  Feb.  1580.  The  word  leing,  may  be 
bering,  or  telling.  The  author  has  to  acknowledge  his  obligationa  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  for  free  access  to  these  manuscripts,  ever  siDce 
the  year  1800,  and  to  Mr  Jolm  Sinclair,  their  present  keeper. 

§  Perth  K.S.R.,  24,  31  July  1623,   u4  sup. 


of  Btiperimiural  revelatioo**  Whether  or  not  the  in* 
dulgenoe  of  oarioeity  was  palliated,  ^*  James  Cathcart 
aet  out  a  paper  in  print,  [1685}  shewing  he  eoald 
tell  men  and  women  their  fortunes,  give  aocoant  of 
things  stolen,  etc^f 

Am  old  author^  in  the  same  spirit  that  seems  to  have 
animated  his  successors,  exclaims,  **  read  books,  think 
of  histories,  search  every  comer  of  writings,  you  shall 
aeioreely  .ever  find  diyinatioii  for  a  good  purpose/*^ 

Matters  the  most  trivial — those  numbered  among 
accidents — never  thought  of  more — are  to  some  the 
most,  important  progbosticaUons.  The  hdwling  of 
dogs,  tba  hooting  of  owls  in  the  night,  the  croaking 
of  ravens  in  the  day,  the  rustling  of  leaves  in  the 
breexe,  even  the  sight  of  a  rain-bow,  though  the  di-> 
vine  pledge  that  the  world  should  not  be  drowned 
again,  fill  the  credulous  with  alarm.} 

Tingling  in  the  ears,  tremor  of  the  eyelids,  numb- 
ness of  the  limbs,  every  organic  affection,  and  chief- 
ly, sneering,  were  presages.  Nothing  is  more  auspi* 
cious  than  this  with  the  Persians :  among  the  modern 
Greeks,  it  denotes  remembrance  by  a  favoured  per-^ 
son.  II     Though  Tiberius,  "  the  most  morose  of  men,*^ 

•  Dvnse  Presbytery  Records,  %2  Feb.  1669.  Harte  Wilsone.  Ex- 
cerpts communicated  by  Mr  James  Watson,  session-derk,  Dunse. 

f  Fountainhall  Chronological  Notes,  p.  iA 

\  Joannes  Sarisberiensis  de  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  ii.  c.  27. 

§  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  Visit  to  Ethiopia,  p.  53:  HowHng  of 
dogs  ominous  in  Dongola. 

g   Hatitcayf  Travels,  t.  i.  p.  161.      Turner,  Journal,  v.  iii.  p.  516. 
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exBoied  a  lalaUitioii  od  meenng,*  it  it  deemed  a  dgad 
of  health.  Contrary  to  wonted  praetiee»  eoeeaiiigf 
among  a  North  American  tribe,  broogfat  an  inqmai* 
oation  from  the  byetander.f 

To  fold  the  thumb  in  the  hand,  wliile  apeaking, 
was  of  nnitter  prognoetieatioo,  aa  proved  by  the  vio- 
lent death  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle. | 

Did  females  first  eross  a  river  in  Lewis,  on  the  first 
of  May,  or  pass  to  a  ndgfabouring  shore  from  the  Isle 
of  Sky,  the  saooess  of  the  fishery  would  |m>ve  hope- 

A  hraneh  falling  fttmi  an  oak,  the  *'  ei/gewti  Ave^" 
standing  near  Dalhonsie  Castle>  portended  mortality 
in  the  family  :§  and  the  like  of  the  fiunily  of  Skiolair 
of  Roalin,  if  the  ehapel  ^'appeared  to  be  all  oo  fin.'^ 
Flame  arising  from  the  spot  where  one  had  been  be- 
trayed by  an  inhabitant  of  Camwath,  ^'  creepng  over 
land,  oovered  the  murtherer*s  house/^** 

Water  flowing  from  Ulisford  Hill,  in  the  Island  of 
Pomona,  pn^;nosticated  war.ff  A  well  near  the  cbmneh 
of  Kilbarray,  in  Barra,  indicated  war,  when  **  oer- 
taine  dropps  of  blood  appeared,''  as  reported  to  be  true, 

«  PUny,  Hist  Nat  lib.  zxfUi.  §  5. 

f  Sagardp  Voyage  aux  pays  dca  Hurons,  p.  107. 

\   Woodrov)  Analaeta,  t.  it.  p.  41,  84k 

Q   Marimt  p.  6.     JoAfMDfi,  Tour,  p.  157. 

§  Jtamji^,  Poems,  v.  i.  p.  276. 

t  ^eaaer^  Theatrum  Scotiae,  p.  9. 

••  Kirkt<m,  ad  an.  1670,  p.  36i. 

ff  Berif  Ins.  Orch,  Des.   nt  sup. 
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by  "Bdfie  M^eill,  an  rme  ancMoi  man  of  sex 
•eoire  of  yeares,  or  tberby,"  bat  peace  when  *<litle 
iMtta  of  peitts  wold  be  lein.'^* 

Here,  as  admitted  partly  in  North  Wales,  if  a  repre- 
aeotatiFe  stone  were  displaced  next  morning,  from  a 
cirele  formed  of  the  ashes  of  bonfires  at  Halloweyen, 
it  prognosticated  the  death  of  the  original  within  a 
year  :f  and  the  decease  of  that  member  of  a  family 
abonld  follow,  whose  foot  seemed  imprinted  nest  morn- 
ing,  among  the  ashes  of  the  bornt  bed  straw  of  any 
one  who  had  died4 

Those  hearing  the  aound  of  a  bell  in  the  chnrch  yard 
of  a  minons  chapel,  in  the  parish  of  OM  Deer,  declared 
it  a  prognostication  of  death  :||  and  if  a  spade  and 
diovel  were  left  in  St  Bonanza  chapel,  in  the  Isle  of 
Rona,  next  morning  the  place  of  a  grave  was  marked.} 

$  IIL  Divinatkm» — Infinite  artificial  expedients  have 
been  employed,  for  diving  into  futarity.  From  the 
grandeur   of   the    celestial    spheres,    mankind    have 

*  Ginrdon,  Noats  and  Observations  on  the  Hielands  and  Isles,  1620 
— 164i3.  uitup, 

f  JRobertnnf  Fuish  of  CaDander,  ap.  Stat  Acet.  t.  zi.  p.  621. 
Brttnd,  ▼.  L  p.  306. ;  from  Pennant  MS.  vide  Borkue,  Cornwall^ 
B.  iu.  eh.  ilL  p.  173» 

\  SkaWf  ProTinoe  of  Moiay,  p.  294. 

I  fFUlatf  Old  Deer  Parish,  ad  an.  1723,  in  MS.  ap.  Muc/kriame 
Geog.  ColL  Y.  i.  p.  175 :  Chapel  of  Fether  Angus. 

$  Bfcnra^  Westcme  Isles  of  Scotland,  oalled  Hybrydes,  ad  an.  1549. 
in  MS.    No.  206.     llanay. 
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deacended  to  seek  an  aognry  io   the  bumUest  c^ 
tare's  products-— a  worm. 

A  female  diviner  accompanying  others  to  a  field, 
was  accused  thus :  ^*  Ye,  in  presens  of  thame,  made 
ane  compas  in  the  end,  and  ane  hoill  in  the  middis 
ifaairoff;  and  thidrefdr,  be  thy  coniuratiooes,  thow 
causit  ane  grit  worme  cum  first  out  of  the  said  boiU, 
and  crap  owre  the  compas :  and  nixt  ane  Utill  woraie 
cum  furtb,  qubilk  crap  owre  the  [compas]  also— «Dd 
last  causit  ane  grit  worme  cum  furtb,  qubilk  cold  not 
pas  owre  the  compas,  nor  cum  out  of  the  boiil,  bot  loll 
doun  and  deit : — qubilk  incbantment  and  witchccaft, 
thou  interpreit  in  this  forme: — that  the  first  grit  worme 
that  crap  owre  the  compas,  was  the  gudeman,  William 
King,  quha  suld  leve :  and  the  lytill  worme  was  aae 
barne  in  the  gudewyffe's  wambe,  qubilk  was  vnknawin 
to  ony  man,  that  sche  wes  with,  and  that  the  barne  anld 
leve:  and  thrydlie,  the  last  grit  worme,  thou  inter- 
preit to  be  the  guidwyflPe,  quha  suld  die — qubilk  eain 
to  pas  efter  thy  speiking,  quhow  sone  sche  was  delyuer 
of  the  said  barne/'* 

If  a  certain  worm  in  a  medicinal  spring,  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  in  the  parish  Strathdon,  were  found  alive,  it 
augured  the  survivance  of  a  patient  :f  and  in  a  well  of 

*  Trial  of  Bessie  Roy,  seirant  to  William  King  in  Bam,  tvelve 
years  previously,  18  Aug.  1596.  Bee,  Juti.  Compat-^drele.  Crap — 
crept*     Quhow — hoir. 

f  Gordon  and  Rohertiont  Notes  on  Garioch,  ad  an.  1724.  in  MS. 
ap.  Macjarlane  Geog.  Coll.  v.  i.  p.  126. 
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ArdDacloieh,  ib  Appin,  the  patient,  **  if  he  bee  to  djre, 
shRll  find  a  dead  worme  therein,  or  a  quick  one,  if 
health  bee  to  follow.''* 

Many  of  the  lighter  divinations  hitherto  ascribed  to 
Scotland  are  common  to  England  and  Ireland.f  Con- 
jectares  regarding  the  aspect  of  a  future  sponse,  are 
indulged  in  the  district  of  Lorn,  from  the  figures 
assumed  by  an  egg  dropped  amidst  water.  Also,  one 
of  four  vessels  being  filled  with  pure,  and  another  with 
muddy  water;  the  third  with  milk,  and  the  fourth 
with  meal  and  water ;  if  the  diviner  blindfold  dips  his 
band  in  the  first,  it  augurs  that  his  spouse  shall  be  led 
to  the  nuptial  couch  in  all  her  pristine  purity:  but 
otherwise  if  dipping  in  the  second.  If  finding  his  way 
to  the  milk,  a  widow  shall  lall  to  his  lot :  and  an  old 
woman  awaits  him  from  the  meal  and  water.  Three 
vessels  are  used  in  the  South  of  Scotland ;  one  of  them 
empty:  and  should  fate  direct  the  diviner  hither,  it 
augurs  perpetual  celibacy.  These  are  the  ceremonies 
of  Hallow-even. 

Hpdromtmcy. — Porphyry  ascribes  all  divination  to 
the  intervention  of  demons,  which  were  not  distinguish- 
ed as  good  and  bad,  or  angels  and  devils  anciently4 
He  who  entered  the  pool  of  Bethsaida  first,  after  it  had 
been  disturbed  by  an  angel,  was  cured  of  his  distem- 

*    Gordon,  Noats  and  Observations,  1620 — 1643.  ui  tup. 

f    VaUancejf,  of  All  Hallow  Eve,  ap. :  Coll.  de  Reb.  Heb.  v,  iii.  p.  449. 

\  Porphyriut  de  AbsUnentia,  lib.  ii.  §  37 — 39. 
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pen*  A  fooDtain  on  the  eontiiiMit,  rendered  torUd 
by  a  worm  unknown  at  other  timesy  was  aeoouDted  a 
fatal  prognoetieation.f 

The  waters  were  eoneidered  the  natural  ahode  of 
divinitiesy  from  whence^  as  from  other  plaeee»  tbejr 
anight  he  elieited  hy  the  poteney  of  eharme,  and  iodo- 
eed  to  give  reiponsee. 

Demons  introdnced  hy  conjnraUone  into  fonr  veaBehi 
filled  hy  a  virgin  in  a  tempeetuotts  night,  remote  from 
lanotified  edifices  and  the  view  of  mankind,  were  the 
eooroe  of  divinations.  Odoriferous  suhstancesy  eome- 
times  human  hlood,  were  added^  for  that  virgin  or  an* 
other  was  slain*  Common  water,  poured  into  a  veoaely 
was  believed  to  be  adapted  by  conjurations,  so  that  a 
demon  of  earthly  form  gave  responses.  After  entering 
the  water,  an  obscure  sound  issued  from  it ;  or  on  mov* 
ing  it,  words  faintly  heard  aflbrded  the  divination.): 

Traces  of  similar  hydromancy  suhsieted  h«B. — 
Stones  were  heated  or  boiled,  and  set  apart  ibr  a 
period :  then,  from  the  sound  emitted  on  immersion  in 
water,  it  could  be  divined  what  was  the  nature  of  a 
spirit  inflicting  disease.  Thus  a  diviner  took  *<ane 
stone  for  the  Ebb^  another  for  the  Billj  and  the  thrid 
(or  the  Kirk-paM'  and  thaireftir  be  seithing  of  thame 
fyre  bott  in  water,  and  lajring  of  thame  above  the 

*  John,  eh.  v.  v.  3— -7. 

t  Camerariuf  Opera  Horarum  Subciiivanim,  o.  73.  p.  335. 
i  Nicetat  Cboniates  Tbei.  Fid.  Orthod.,  lU).  i?.  app.  ii.   $  8.  :^ 
accounted  criminal  expedients,  and  practiied  in  tlie  denn  of  wild  beasts. 
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Ihitell  of  ike  doore  for  the  apiioe  of  ana  niebt  and  mora : 
and  then  taking  and  poting  of  thame  in  ane  tub  full  of 
cold  wateri  vsing  some  wordis  knowan  vnto  himaalff 
— ^thairby  to  understand  be  qubat  stone  that  suld  mak 
the  bttUering  and  noise,  as  is  maist  iiiirfuH  to  be  sein, 
[be]  qubat  spirit  it  ia  that  the  person  diseastt  has  the 
disease:  and  ao  to  call  thame  home  againe."*  Bjr 
the  latter  may  be  interpreted  the  reverse  of  evoca- 
tions-dismissal to  their  abodes. 

One  apparently  in  a  dying  state,  was  aceosted  thus 
by  a  reputed  witch.  ^'What  now  Robbie — ye  are 
going  to  die !  I  grant  that  I  prayed  ill  for  yow ;  and 
now  I  sie  that  prayer  hath  taken  effect.  Jonet,  if  I 
durat  trust  in  yow,"  said  she  to  his  wife,  **  I  sould 
know  quhat  lyeth  on  your  guidman  and  holdis  him 
downe. — I  sould  tell  whether  it  was  ane  kUl  spiriij  a 
khrh  sfriritf  or  a  water  epirii  that  so  troubleth  him.^'  On 
aasarance  of  secrecy,  the  diviner  carried  three  stones 
to  the  patient^s  house  next  morning  before  day,  and 
put  them  into  the  fire,  where  they  remained  until  after 
Bun-set.  During  night  they  were  deposited  under  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  and  all  committed  successively 
to  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  morning.  Then  the 
patient^s  wife  hearing  one  of  them  **  chirme  and  chirlo 
into  the  water,^  the  diviner  pronounced  it  a  kirk  ^rirkf 
which  troubled  ber  *^  guidman  Robbie,"  and  he  was 
washed  with   the  water.      Next,  other   three   stones 

*  Trial  of  James  Knarstoun,  ult  Feb.  1033.     Rec.  Ork,  f.  87,  Sa 
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were  pat  into  the  fire,  where  they  remaiDed  until  son- 
eet  as  before,  when  they  were  laid  ander  the  tbresboM 
daring  night,  and  removed  before  san-rise  to  water. 
There  the  patient's  wife  **  hard  thame  the  aecand  tyme 
chinne  and  charle  into  the  water,"  and  he  nnderwent 
a  second  ablation.  The  ceremony  was  repeated  a 
third  time,  when  '*one  of  the  stones  chirmed  and 
charted  in  the  water  as  twyse  of  before  ;*'  and  now  the 
diviner,  instead  of  another,  herself  washed  the  patieot 
with  the  water. *^  In  the  former  case,  the  malady 
seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  tie  hill; 
and  in  a  third,  which  is  shorter  and  less  explicit,  where 
three  stones  were  taken,  **  ane  for  the  spirii  cftkt  Utt^ 
ane  for  the  kirk-'peardj  and  anejbrthe  seyT  the  diviner 
concluded  **  the  seik  persone  to  be  trnblit  be  Uie  fie^ 
— ^that  is,  by  the  «ptftl  qftht  46a.f 

The  credaloas  personified  diseases,  and  invested 
them  with  some  definite  form  or  existence.  In  Ire- 
land a  necromantic  formnla  seems  to  have  been  osed 
by  a  sorceress  attending  a  patient  ander  a  certain 
disease  called  Esane,  ascribed  to  fiuries, — **  I  call  thee 
P.  from  the  east,  west,  south,  and  north,  fmries  red, 
white,  and  black."  Then  whispering  a  ^ort  pnyer 
in  his  ear,  she  put  some  burning  coals  in  a  cup  of 
dean  water  whence  to  divine  the  distemper4 

•  Trial   of  Katharein   Craigie.    16   July    1640.     Hec.  Ork.  f.  191. 
The  stones  were  not  the  same  throughout, 
f  Trial  of  Katherine  Caray,  3  July  1617.     Rec.  Ork,  f.  94w 
\  Camden,  v.  iv.  p.  470.  from  Good, 
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In  this  country  stones  were  boiled,  the  first  water 
poured  off,  which  was  indispensible,  and  the  water 
wherein  they  were  boiled  a  second  time  was  deemed  a 
sovereign  remedy.*  The  mystical  number  was  pro- 
bably three,  and  the  second  boiling  was  at  some  inter-' 
val  from  the  first.f 

Water  was  taken  at  midnight  from  St  Mary's  well 
at  Kirkbnster,  and  the  patient  washed  between  dawn 
and  sunrise,  wherein  the  diviner,  probably,  cast  melt- 
ed lead  **  throw  the  bowle  of  ane  pair  of  cheiris  thrie 
sandrie  tymes,  at  ilk  tymo  saying  thir  wordis,  *in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Sone,  and  Holie  Ghost,*  for 
cuiring  of  dyvers  and  sundrie  persounes."  The 
issue  of  distempers  was  divined  from  liquified  sub* 
stances,  such  as  lead  or  wax,  congealing  in  water. 
Patrick  Hobie^s  daughter  being  sick,  he  had  promised 
*'  to  cast  her  heart  caik  of  lead,  quhen  shoe  suld  come 
to  him.'':(  Brand  says,  they  have,  in  Orkney,  a  charm 
to  ascertain  "  whether  persons  be  in  a  decay  or  not, 
and  if  they  will  die  thereof,  which  they  call  casting  of 
the  heart :"  and  he  refers  to  a  remarkable  example  in 
the  kirk-session  records  of  Stronsay  and  Eday.|| 

•  IToodrow,  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  SibbaU,  23  Nov.  1710.  ap.  Woodrow 
Letters,  v.  ii.  in  MS. 

t  Dunte  Presbytery  Records,  7  Dec  \1(A,  Christian  Wilkie  :  Ex- 
cerpti,  ut  iup. 

I  Trial  of  James  Knarstoun,  ut  tup.  The  water  wa«  to  be  drawn 
«betuiit  midnicht  and  cock  craw." 

y  Brand,  ut  sup.  p.  68.  The  author  learns  from  the  Rev.  John 
Simpson,  minister  of  the  parish,  that  none  of  the  Register  preceding 
the  year  1790  i«  extant. 
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Codronehue  affirms,  thai  a  peaaaoty  by  caaliiig  Wal 
in  the  water  washing  his  diseased  limb,  aaoertaiasi 
that  the  cause  was  witcheraft.* 

Among  the  Samagitse  were  diviners  called  Barty, 
who  invoking  Potrympas  an  aquatic  divinity,  deter- 
mined futurity  from  the  figures  of  melted  wax  ponrod 
into  water.  Meletius  says,  he  knew  a  woman  who 
consulted  a  diviner  on  the  return  of  her  son,  expected 
long  from  Prussia :  when  the  mdted  wax  aaaoming 
the  form  of  a  vessel  with  a  man  floatin|f  aopine 
beside   it,  indicated  jthat  he  had  perished  by  sUp- 

wreck.t 

The  particular  side  of  a  coin  dropped  into  water, 
proved  the  health  of  an  absent  Ariend.  If  **  the  cross 
of  the  sexpence  be  vp,  then  they  are  weill ;  gif  no^ 
they  are  not  weilL'':(  Also,  if  a  wooden  diah  used  in 
Lewis  to  carry  water  to  an  invalid  from  St  Andrew's 
well,  floated  around  Monmqfs,  when  laid  gently  oo  the 
surface,  a  divination  of  recovery  was  obtained,  and  of 
decease  if  floating  otherwise.  || 

Such  expedients  are  the  source  of  divinations,  not 
long  since  in  vogue,  from  the  dregs  of  our  ordinary 
beverage. 

Convalescence  was  anticipated  from  a  well  near 

*  Codronchtu  de  Morbis  Veneficiii,  lib.  iv.  c  2.  p.  204i. 
t  MeUHnt  de  Diia  SiiiDagiUniin,  ad  mi.  1580,  sp:   Gagum  Remm 
Polonicaruro,  t  ii.  p.  241. 
^  Trial  of  Benie  SkeUrter,  nt  tup. 
Ij   MaHin  Western  Isles,  p.  7. 
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the  clmpel  of  Killemorie,  in  tbe  parish  of  Ktrkbolme, 
if  the  water  rose  suddenly  on  tbe  messenger  draw- 
ing it  for  an  invalid:  if  the  well  of  Muntluoir,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkmaiden,  was  foand  almost  dry  upon 
a  similar  mission,  it  argued  that  the  distemper  was 
mortal**  On  patients  drinking  of  a  certain  well  in 
Dumfries-shire,  ^*  if  they  vomit  they  must  dy.^f 

If  the  apparel  of  an  invalid  floated  in  the  Dow 
Loch,  convalescence  should  follow ;  if  otherwise,  his 
decease.^  Similar  divination  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  a  well  in  England,  dedicated  to  St 
Oswald. 

Aristotle  speaks  of  the  fountmn  Palica  in  Sicily, 
wherein  billets  floated  if  inscribed  with  truth ;  but 
they  were  absorbed,  and  the  perjured  perished  by  fire» 
if  bearing  false  affirmations.  ||  Theft  was  betrayed  by 
the  sinking  of  that  billet  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  suspected  thief,  thrown  with  others  among  holy 
water.$ 

In  Scotland  it  appears  that  billets  thus  inscribed 
were  put  in  water,  and  a  nail  being  taken  by  each  of 
the  suspected,  a  search  was  made  with  it,  when  the 

*  Symsan  Description  of  Galloway,  p.  62,  67. 

f  Archibald  Account  of  Dumfries-shire,  in  MS.  ap.  Sibbald  Collec- 
tions, p.  830. 

\  Black  Description  of  the  Presbytery  of  Penpont  in  MS.  ap.  Sib- 
bald Collections,  p.  244. 

II   jtrittoteUi  de  MirabilibuSy  ap.  Op.  t.  i.  p.  70& 

.$  MosmS  L'lmposture  et  Troroperie  des  Diables,  f.  32. 

2  K 
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nsil  would  adbertf  to  the  fingers  of  Ae  delisqueat: 
the  Mllet  bearing  hia  name  #oaM  be  wot,  while  ail  the 
feet  were  dry.* 

The  namea  of  querenta  into  futarity^  snacribed  apon 
billets,  dropped  from  the  month  of  a  well  in  Abraham^a 
iepnlchre  at  Hebron^  obtain  a  favonri^le  omen,  if 
falling  smoothly  down  and  without  nndQlatioa*f 

Other  species  of  hydromancy  are  less  explicit.  To 
aseertain  whether  the  properties  of  milk  were  abatracled 
by  One  deceased  or  ftarviving,  if  the  owner  milked 
the  cow  oter  an  interted  eap»  in  the  pail,  the  rise  of  a 
babble  or  removing  the  cap  indicated  a  deiinqnenf 
deceased, — ^thence  preclndlng  remedy4 

The  eoncliiiiotis  from  acceptance  or  rejeetion  of  sob- 
stances  oast  into  wattrr,  a*  if  grateful  or  not  to  divini^ 
ties,  founded  the  principles  of  divination.  Ponderoos 
flif ttdes,  even  gold  and  silveri  floated  in  a  lake  beside 
tbtf  temple  of  Yentis  at  Aphaoa,  if  th^  oSering  were 
rejected.  All  the  offerings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pal* 
Asyni,  ftdnk  that  year  preceding  capture  of  the  eity, 
but  on  the  subsequent  festival,  similar  offerings  w«re 


*  ffalyrvdhous  K.S.R.  20  March  1655.  John  Trumbin  and  Ibar 
women  implioated  here»  vol.  v.  p.  167.  An  allusion  to  divination  bj 
hydromanoj  for  a  lost  piece  of  gold  :  Si  CtUhbert's  K.S.R.,  15  Match 
1621. 

f  l*egh  Journal,  ap.  Maemicbael  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

t  Trial  of  Helen  tiunter,  5  A|l :  1643.     llec.  Ork,  1 1^62. 
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Q«0t  »p  again,  ifans  deaoliilg  thai  the  fodd««i  wamad 
tbam  of  its  ot«rlhft>w«* 

ShoMtr  BtadSi  or  BuOmg  ihe  Spak  Bane.^lt  ie 
Ulioenaiii  whether  tb*  fa  ambler  olata  of  Seotiab  a^ra 
did  mori  than  free  the  ahonlder  blade  of  a  sbeep  of  iti 
flsib,  add  toming  towarde  tbe  eaat  divined  fatarity 
Irora  the  lines^  abadee,  or  transpatebce  diiolosed  bjr  iti 
ineqafditiea^ 

This  species  of  divination  eorresponde  with  the  Bpa^ 
tUhoMa  of  demodographersy  as  derived  from  the  SfMBhda 
of  ahatotny :  and  id  a  synopeis  ooBBprehAnding  diviners 
and  dividatfoo^  die  ^MtidammiM  naturally  enoagb 
feiUow  the  Chircimainie$^\ 

Soroewbat,  ila  in  the  second  sight,  diaslosare  of  pass* 

* 

iog  events  at  a  distanoe  steoM  to  hiive  been  obtaided 
by  the  aeer.  Tbns,  vi^faen  the  BrtH  of  London  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  Isle  of  Sky  by  the  Seotish 
febels,  a  Common  soldier  th^re  proelaiBied  tbe  victory 
ef  Gnlleden  in  1746,  at  the  very  dioment  of  iaecesSi 
^*by  looking  through  tbe  bode."t  But  it  is  to  be 
oMMidered  Ayr  tbe  ui6st  part  Am  pore  divination.  Ac- 
cordingly Maoleod,  who  treats  proftsssdly  of  tbe  se- 
cond sight,  distiogilishes  It  as  "  another  kind  of  di- 
vination^—whereby  on  looking  into  tbe  shdolder  blade 
of  a  sheep,  goat,  etc.  as  in  a  book, — some  skilful  in 
that  occult  science,  pretend  to  read  future  events :" 

*  ZorimuSf  lib  i.  Speaking  of  Aurelian. 

f  EraUut  de  Astrologia  Divinatrica,  p.  90^  91. 

I  Pennant  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769,  p.  179. 
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and  he  declares  that  he  had  several  initaoeeB  vouched 
to  coDvictioD.*  AmoDg  others,  ^^  Molly  Macleane* 
most  have  been  very  accomplished  in  the  art,  aa  firom 
a  shoulder  blade  she  discovered  that  five  graves  shoold 
be  opened,  **ooe  for  a  grown  person,  the  other  four 
for  children,  one  of  which  was  to  be  of  her  own 
kindred,  and  so  it  fell  out"  Whether  or  not,  as  a 
preparative  for  divination  **  Marione  Fishar  in  Wear- 
die  brak  ane  spuill"  over  a  sick  child.f 

Besides  being  perhaps  recognised  in  England,  this  sa« 
perstition  was  familiar  in  Wales,  and  in  Ireland,  Joha 
of  Salisbury,  in  the  twelfth  century,  expresses  the  great* 
est  abhorrence  of  those  necromancers,— **  qui  in  ho- 
merulis  arietum  vel  qoorumcunque  ossibus  animalioni 
yatioinantur.^j:  Giraldus  Carobrensis,  who  wrote  in 
1204  or  IS05,  alludes  to  cotemporary  practice  ia 
Wales,  observing,  that  inspection  of  the  right  shoul- 
der bone  of  rams,  boiled,  not  roasted  to  free  it  of 
the  flesh,  discovered  past  and  future  events.  By  means 
of  cracks  and  marks,  the  skilful  of  either  sex  could 
divine,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  peace  and  war, 
slaughters  and  conflagrations,  domestic  infidelities, 
and  the  condition  of  the  king.  Thus,  he  aaya,  were 
the  devastation  of  the  country  on  decease  of  Henry  L, 

*  Macleod  (Theophilua  Insulanas)  on  the  Second  Sight,  p.  77. 
t  Si  Cuihberrt  K.S,R.,  9  Nov.  1643,  fol.  345. 
^  Joannes  Sarisberiensis  de  Niigis  Curiah'um,  lih.  ii.  cap.  27.  ap.  Bib  .- 
Vet :    Pat :  t.  xiiii.  p.  274. 
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nod  T^lliani  MangunePs  detection  of  his  wife^s  infi* 
delity  disclosed.* 

In  Ireland,  the  diviner  **  looking  through  the  baro 
blade  of  a  sheep,"  discovered  the  decease  of  some  one 
of  the  family,  from  a  darker  spot  than  ordinary.f ' 

The  Gipsies  of  Persia  now  resort  to  this  practice^ 
In  1558  an  English  traveller  found  it  under  a  modifi- 
ed form  in  Bukharia,  a  country  nearly  estranged  to 
modem  gei^raphers.  The  shoulder  blade  was  boiled, 
bnmt,  pulverised,  and  mixed  with  the  blood  o{  the 
sheep.  On  one  occasion,  to  divine  whether  the  cara- 
van he  accompanied  should  escape,  many  characters 
were  written  with  blood,  amidst  other  ceremonies. 
The  augury  was  sinister.  *'  It  foretold,'*  says  be, 
**  that  wee  shoud  meete  with  enemies  and  theeues  to 
our  great  trouble,  but  should  overcome  them.^  This 
be  discredited,  yet,  within  three  hours,  the  caravan 
was  attacked,  and  several  fell  on  both  sides.  || 

In  the  year  1253,  when  William  de  Rubruquis  vi* 
sited  the  court  of  Manghu  Eiian  of  Tartary,  he  found 
him  constantly  resorting  to  similar  superstition  pre- 
vious to  every  undertaking.     After  inspecting  three 

« 

*  Giraldus  Cambrenflis,  Itinerarium  Cambris,  p.  81 :  A  duU  ▼erstfi- 
oation  of  tbis  passage,  translaCed  also  by  CaatoHf  and  mistaken  by  some 
as  original,  appears  in  Drat/Um  Polyolbion,  Song  v. 

f  Camden  Britannia,  v.  iv.  p.  469.  from  Good. 

\  Ker  Porter  Travels,  p.  529,  532. 

y  Jenkinton  Voyage  from  Moseo  to  the  Citie  of  Boghar :  ap  :  Pur-^ 
ch<u  Pilgrims,  v.  iii.  p.  258. 
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Made  boaei  of  mm,  mad  Inimng  on  lb«  lakjeet  of 
divinationi  he  deliverod  them  to  an  attendant  to  be 
borat  io  a  neighboariog  apartaMat  If  6ndinf  tbem 
eieft  wbea  retamed,  he  advaaeed  with  hie  eDterpiiM  ] 
if  craoked  tiaaeiwreely,  or  if  raond  pieoee  had  startad 
oat,  it  WM  abandoned.  The  fiaanre  of  a  aingle  bone 
was  alene  eaAdently  lavottrable.* 

Nieatae  Chopiatee  idwi»  who  died  in  the  year  1MC| 
speabe  of  the  pmotiee  ae  prevalent  in  hia  time,  {mba* 
bly  in  Aeia  AGnor,  wheee  he  dwelt  The  bone  wna 
freed  of  the  fleeh,  and,  without  any  iaoantalioney  the 
diviner  £pped  into  fatarity  by  inspecting  itf 

The  Ronane  ohaifed  the  Jewa  with  innentiene  an 
the  belief  of  all  other  natione,  by  intredueing  a  new 
religieot  ritaal,  which  coaaiBted  partly  ia  daagfaleD* 
ing  a  ran,  aa  if  in  ooatempt  of  Japiter  AmiBan4  By 
their  iastitatiene,  the  ahoulder  blade  ^'heaved  up" 
ftboald  beloag  te  the  priest  oflSmng  a  ram  ia  saorifiesi 
This  was  a  portion  reser.yed  for  divine  acceptance; 
and  every  heave-offering  ehonld  be  of  the  beeU  CJep* 
tun  portions  of  animals  are  set  apart  for  emineiit  perw 
sons.  By  the  HurMis  of  North  America,  the  entiva 
head  of  each  animal  caught  in  banting,  was  presented 
to  some  chief  or  valiant  person.  A  stranger  among 
them  was  thas  offered  the  head  of  a  dog.||     The  chief 

*  De  Rvhruquis  Journal,  ap.  Purchas,  ▼.  iii.  p.  31. 

f  NicetM  Choniates  Thes.  Orth.  Fid.,  lib.  iv.  c.  42.  ^p.  2. 

I  Tacitus  Histor :    lib.  v.  c.  4.  caeso  ariete  velut  in  contumeliam 
Hammonis. 

II  Sagard  Voyage  du  Pays  des  Hurons,  p.  148,  360. 
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of  flome  Aftiean  tribes  i$  ooir  entiUfld  to  ih^  bntot  of 
evwy  ox  kUled  by  bi0  people,  «94  of  tfie  bftt  of  tbo 
aatolopas  c»agtit  in  boptjug.^ 

The  brettfil  aq^  4)0  f»t  of  im  mimA  iHQrificed  wero 
QOBooorolod;  the  &%  ww  b^ml,  but  the  hRemt  wm  mh 
«gqed  to  the  high  priest  B94  his  eone.  In  o  hoWoib 
^lerifioe  the  ebonlder  and  breest  of  a  buUodi:  wore  re- 
Borved  by  tbenii'  and  they  were  enjoined  to  eat  it  in  a 
cleaoi  that  {«•  to  a  parified  plaoe-  The  ehoulder,  iha 
cheeks,  and  the  belly  of  the  Mcrifiee  were  reaerved  for 
the  priest  of  the  SamariUuie  long  afterwarde,  as  a)e- 
eieotly.f  The  right  ehoolder  of  the  heaet  waa  the 
priest's  portion  of  the  offoriog:  and^  having  obtained 
it  thusi  Samuel  was  enabled  to  set  before  Sanl  **  the 
shoulder  and  that  which  was  upon  it"  It  follows  nar 
turally  that  the  priest  having  gained  possession  ot  this 
part  he  oonld  employ  the  shoulder  blade  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  divinatioD4 

Miaeelkaieoui  Dfoina^uMi.-^Expedients  litde  known 
here  were  practised  elsewhere:  and  some  of  those 
adoptsd  are  so  indefinitely  explained  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible. 

*  Burcheil  Travels,  v.  ii.  p.  303,  348,  545.  Lichtenstem  Travel^ 
▼.  L  p.  887. 

f  Jfarin  Appendix  to  Leo  of  Modena,  cb.  ii.  §  3.  The  SamariMmt 
of  Naplous  in  Palestine,  1590.  Rams'  horns  are  employed  for  carry- 
ing charms  in  Africa  :  Park  Travels. 

I  Exodu9t  ch.  xzix.  v.  86 — 89.  LepitictUt  oh.  viL  v.  30 — ^34. ;  iz. 
81.;  z*  14,  15.  Deuteronomy f  ch.  zviii.  v.  3.  Numbers^  ch.  xviii. 
V.  18—30.      1  Samuel,  ch.  iz.  v.  84. 
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A  shirt  dipped  in  a  well  which  *^  bridee  and  bnriak 
paesed  over,*'  was  hang  befbre  the  6re,  perhaps  that 
some  form  shoald  appear  and  mm  it.*  Diatemperi 
were  ascertained  from  the  aspect  of  apparel,  and  anti- 
cipations of  the  issue.  Thas  an  elf-shot  or  witohcrsft 
were  declared  the  source  of  the  eyil :  One  affirmed,  if 
she  had  got  the  shirt  of  a  deceased  person  in  time^  be 
should  not  have  died  :f  and  that  of  another  being  car- 
ried to  <<  Jooet  Murrioth,  in  Dunblane/*  with  a  qoerys 
whether  he  should  die, — ^  Not  this  year/'  she  answer- 
ed, cast  a  knot  on  the  sleeve  and  desired  it  to  be  pat 
on  the  patient:^  If  the  left  foot  shoe  cast  oTor  the 
house,  fell  with  the  mouth  upwards,  a  divination  of  re- 
covery was  obtained :  a  distemper  was  mortal  if  fill- 
ing downwards.^ 

Caiopiromancy  was  practised  with  a  mirror,  or  by 
a  phial  and  candle,  and  other  means  of  refleotioD. 
On  the  continent,  to  divine  theft,  a  damsel  approach- 
ed a  phial  of  holy  water,  with  a  taper  of  sanctified 
wax,  saying,  "Angelo  bianco,  angelo  santo,  per  la 
tua  santita  et  per  la  mia  virginita  mostra  mi,  che  ha 
tolto  tal  cosa."  The  querent  beheld  a  diminutive  fi- 
gure of  the  offender  in  the  phial.  || 

*  M*GiU  Parish  of  Eastwood  :  ap.  Stat,  AccL,  v.  iviii.  p.  209. 

t  5'!  Cuihbert's  K.S.R.,  9  Nov.  1643. 

I  SHrting  K.S.R.,  xi.  May  1C15. 

§  Trial  of  Helen  a  Wallis,  13  June  1616.   Rec.  Ork. 

{I  Rimualdus  Consilia  in  causis  gravissimis,  cons.  414.  t.  in  p.  254. 
"  White  angel,  holy  angel,  by  thy  sanctity  and  my  virginity,  shew  me 
the  thief." 
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T\armng  the  HkkUe.-^*^  Stieke  a  paire  of  sbeeres  iQ 
tlie  nod  of  a  fiiae,  and  let  two  peraons  set  the  top  of 
eaeb  of  their  forefingers  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
sheers,  as  holding  it  with  the  sine  up  from  the  ground 
stedelie,  and  aske  Peter  and  Paul  whether  A.  B.  or 
C  hath  stole  the  thing  lost,  and  at  the  nomination  of 
the  guilty  person  the  sine  will  tume  round.^*  Pen- 
oeros  speaks  to  the  same  purportf  Here  one  was 
ordained  <<to  satisfie  the  kirk  for  tumeing  of  the 
ridle,"  and  to  abstain  from  repetition  *'vnder  the 
paine  of  death.'']:  Denial  ^*  of  the  tumeing  -of  the 
siwe,  and  scheiris,  and  that  by  the  saxter  aithe,"  was 
exacted  of  one :  and  another  confessed  his  using  **  the 
sife  and  the  scheir,  the  time  of  the  stowth  of  Walter 
Macritchie's  corne."||  A  burgess  of  Perth  expressed 
much  indignation  against  the  minister,  for  insinuating 
the  subsistence  of  this  practice  in  his  family.}  Bodin 
ooosiders  it  infallible.  The  riddle  began  to  move  be- 
fiMre  him  on  the  mere  enunciation  of  some  words  in 
French  :  also  at  the  approach  of  one  accused  of  sor- 
cery, whereon  he  was  condemned.f 

Among  the  ancients,  **  a  silly  herd  of  people  con- 

•  Scoi  Diaeouerie,  B.  zil  c.  17.  p.  862. 

f  Peucerut  DWinatioDum,  p.  321.  written  about  1591. 

I  Records  of  Orkney,  2  July  1641.  f  214.  v. 

I    Records  of  Shetland,  7  Aug.  1603.    Nicole  in  Culycasetter,  f.  62, 

67 15  July  1604:  Andrew  Duneane,  f.  137. 

§   Perth  K.S.R.  3  Aug.   14  Sept.  1619.     Extracts,  tU  sup, 
^   Bodinus,  lib.  iiL  c.  5.  p.  280.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  271. 
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iidered  a  pip«r»  a  droouDar,  plajrora  o«  cynilMila,  or 
a  diviner,  by  the  riddle^  m  a  diviaily.*'* 

7«m%  lAa  Jury  md  iBiMs.r-«  Toramig  tiM  kqr, 
ana  hi^b  poynt  of  witobefaftt^  by  Jonat  Sobort,  fiir 
dateeting  tbaft,  is  probdily  illuatvatad  tboasf  «*A 
gande  woman  called  finr  tba  auepected  peraoaiy  and 
bolding  a  key  upon  ber  finger,  being  pot  in  a  bibk^ 
die  repeated  the  foUowiag  word8,<>***wbicb  are  nel  fit 
to  be  prilled  bere,  least  tba  same  ill  use  migbt  be  made 
of  tbem  by  other8,-'«-naflUDg  tbe  pereons  ehrietiaB 
name  and  simame,  whereupon  the  Wble  imnaadiately 
tamed  round,  whioh  makes  the  lady  beUietra  tbe  ens- 
peoted  person  guilty/'^ 

&rte«  £tiaN0elic«r.»«*-The  first  passage  of  Scripture 
opened  at  random,  was  held  a  disclosure  of  tbe  will  ef 
Providence,  and  enoouraged  tbe  wavering  to  enter* 
priae.     One  of  the  murderers  of  Arohbisbop  l^arp  in 
1679,  said,  that  while  at  **  his  unole's  hooae,  intend- 
ing towards  the  Highlands,  because  of  tbe  violent  rage 
in  Fife,  he  was  pressed  ia  spirit  to  return  :  and  he,  io- 
quiring  the  Lord's  mind  aaent  it,  got  this  word  borne 
in  upon  him,  *Go  on  and   prosper.'     So  retnndog 
from  prayer  wondering  what  this  could  mean,  went 
again  and  got  it  confirmed — *  Go,  have  not  I  sent  yon  f 
whereupon  he  durst  no  more  question  :"||  and  he  im- 
brued  his  hands  in  blood. 

*  LucuinM*  Pseudom«ntia»  $  9.  ap.:  Op.  t.  ii.  p.  217. 

t  i7a/yrtMlAota  K.S.R.  13  May  1617. 

\  Athenian  Mercury,  v.  iv.  Na  22.  v.  xv.  No.  13.  q.  3. 

(j   Russel,  Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp;  ap. :  Kirkton,  p.  4-13. 
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MpfOi  BlaNMni4«9  ppmfie^  divimtioQ  by  •WMit* 
which  is  believed  by  8qim  the  purim  of  Seripture  i 
find  IB  ^M  eoiQectiirad  the  origin  of  jaclv  or  cii«t^ 
i«  ScoUwd^  e«  pUyed  with  etoo^-^perfaape  derived 
firovi  the  bfurbAroui)  LnUnity  jioifjooi^t  Bat  tibie  is  elike 
UDf  ertiiio,  98  the  purpoee  of  talping  o  hot  etooe  from 
thfi  fire  by  MereoMO  Cromertioi  whilo  forbidding  her 
same  meantime  to  be  otteredtt 

The  porpoae  of  pottiog  fire  in  a  wdl  ie  equally  ob* 
scare.}  The  JewR  hid  the  eaored  fire  of  the  altar  in  a 
dry  w^n»  regarding  vbieh  a  long  narrative  ie  preeerv- 
ed  in  that  part  of  Scripture  now  called  ApeeryphaLjl 

Plookiog  ^*  ane  herb  called  m€ltfmor9  qnhilk  eaoiie 
the  ooee  bleed»"->«-«ittiQg  on  the  right  kaeci  and  palUng 
it  **  betuix  the  midfinger  and  thombe»  and  saying  of 
in  nomine  Pairis^  Filii  ei  Spirihu  Sanctis'*  was  to  im-» 
part  the  faculty  of  prediction.  Further^  one  should 
take  **  an  eg  and  rost  itf  and  take  the  awee  of  it  thrie 
aondayes,  and  with  onwasben  bandis  waab  bir  eyes, 
qohurby  she  sould  sie  and  know  ony  thing  ahe 
desyrit.'^f  Washing  the  hands  was  mystical.  Cures 
were  operated  by  repairing  to  a  church  with  unwashed 

*  J£oie$  Maimondet,  c.  i.  §  7. 

f   VaUancgy  Piiaim,  ap. :  CoU,  tU  lUh.  JBib,  No.  la  ▼.  !▼.  p.  MS. 
i  RteanU  cf  Skstland,  7  July  1604.  f.  155 :  Ordained  to  ozeulpate 
herself  by  the  "  larycht  aithe.** 

$  Secordt  of  Orkney,  5  Mareh  1610.  Jonet  Irving,  f.  60. 

II   MMceabets,  oh.  i.  v.  18— S6.  eh.  it.  v.  1.     Doubdan,  ch.  zv.  p.  118. 

5  Trial  of  Elipeth  Reoch,  12  March  1616.     Ree.  Ork.  f.  6a 
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hands,  witboat  speaking,  eating,  or  drinking,  and  with- 
out prayer  previoos  to  entrance.* 

One  in  Fogo  Mill,  accused  of  revealing  secrets,  and 
making  disclosures  regarding  stolen  goods,  to  persons 
daily  resorting  to  him,  declared  his  knowledge  was 
imparted  by  a  woman  who  appeared  to  him  in  the 
night.f  This  faculty  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  a 
spiritual  monitor  anciently,  for  a  damsel  of  the  city  of 
Philippi,  **  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination," 
brought  much  gain  to  her  master4 
'  Professed  diviners,  under  various  imposing  names, 
have  formed  part  of  the  religious  and  political  esta- 
blisfament  of  different  countries.  In  Scotland,  the  art 
was  practised  principally  by  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
punished  for  professing  themselves  **  sorcereris,  givearis 
of  weirdis,  declareris  of  fortownes  :^$  and  *'  sic  vther 
fantastical  imaginations."  || 

In  England  two  females  were  tried  in  the  year  1828, 
for  pretending  to  divine  the  discovery  of  treasure  in  a 
cellar.^ 

*    Thierif  t  i.  p.  385. 

t  Dunu  Presbytery  Records,  22  Feb.  21  April  1669:  Harie  WiU 
tone,     Excerpti,  wU  tup, 

\  Aet9t  ch.  xvi.  ▼.  16'— .19. 

§  Trial  of  Katherine  Faw  for  murdering  her  hiiibaod— .Mnteneed 
"  to  be  taken  to  the  Bulwark,  and  caasin  cner  the  same  in  the  aey,  to  be 
drownit,**21  Aug.  1612.     Rec.  Ork,  f.116. 

II   PHvy  CouncU  Record,  5  Mareh  1574k  18  July  1576. 

5  Trial  of  Lydia  Hart  and  Isabella  Pains,  at  Undsey  Sessions,  Lin- 
colnshire,  Nov.  1828. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


IMAGINARY    BEINGS. 


While*  man  can  preserve  an  empire  over  himself: 
while  he  ean  verify  the  imprebsions  on  his  senses  by 
an  appeal  to  reason,  he  may  resist  the  delusions  im- 
posing upon  them.  But  there  is  a  season  when,  by 
the  provisions  of  munificent  nature,  his  acUve  faculties 
are  paralyzed,  and  the  whole  sensorium  sleeps,  that 
personal  and  mental  exhaustion  shall  be  repaired  by 
the  cessation  of  labour,  and  the  system  invigorated 
anew. 

When  thus  unconscious  of  sublunary  existence,  the 
gates  of  another  world  open  to  present  the  endless 
shades  of  aerial  forms,  amidst  uncreated  space^  to 
slumbering  imagination. 

Mankind  have  peopled  the  boundless  r^ons  tra» 
versed  by  the  celestial  orbs,  with  beings  resembling 
themselves,  yet  invested  with  a  superior  nature,  an  in« 
visible,  etherial,  definite  figure,  which,  losing  its 
tenuity,  may  sink  to  the  earth,  and  become  susceptible 
to  mortal  view. 

But  the  fancy  of  our  progenitors  has  been  lesa 
luxuriant  in  rearing  up  so  marvellous  an  host  as  has 
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•prang  from  the  invention  of  other  naUone  :• 
the  qualities  of  each  illusive  visions  alike  defined. 

Besides  the  Deity,  the  Jews  enumerated  angels  sod 
archangels  as  belonging  to  the  celestial  abodes.  Their 
other  spiritual  beings  are  fev^.  The  supernatund  in- 
habitants of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the 
infernal  abodes  of  the  Pagans,  are  accounted  as  aboat 
150  in  number.* 

Though  Scotish  history  presents  some  alloriona  to 
other  portions  of  the  demoniac  hosti  the  adjmels  of 
Sataai  that  wioked  Spirit  recogbiaed  from  the  Jews, 
none  of  those  battalions  teem  to  have  been  arrayed 
in  fancy  which  terrified  the  weak^  and  rendered  nmn 
ridicttloiis  in  attempting  t^  wage  Substantial  warfare 
agaibst  them  4 

Crednlity  in  the  actual  evocation  of  deuMms,  of 
spirits,  and  of  obtaining  the  apparition  of  existing  indt^ 
vidoaki  has  been  derived  from  various  sources^  hot 
chiefly  from  the  Scriptural  nariative  of  the  witch  of 
Endor,  raising  Samuel  ils  an  old  man  in  a  nsantle,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Saul.  Herodotus  rdates  the  evoca- 
tion of  Melissa^  the  wife  of  Pteiander,  f^hom  he  had 
pretioasly  slain^  in  qnest  of  treasure  :t  and  Loeiaa 
describee  the  ceremonies  of  one  to  evoke  his  lather, 
and  to  bring  the  shade  of  his  mistress,  who  remained 

*  Bej^  ad  Joban  :  SettUn  de  Dils  SjtUb  :   SyntagttistA  additcmaita, 
t  H€ro4atu$,  lib.  iii.  §  5a     Plutarch,  Op. :  t.  ii.  p.  1 104 
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ith  him  aniil  cock  o^owidg.*  Nero  itoilght  ib«  ev^ 
csatioD  of  his  mother  to  appease  her  epirit.f  In  modero 
time%  a  stadetit  Darned  Weber,  at  Jenai  periebed  mis- 
erably OD  attempting  th^  eTdcation  of  fipirits,  lis  if  **  the 
jut  judgments  of  Ood  panished  bis  wi^keddess.""^ 

I>ariog  the  middle  ageS|  and  afterwards,  diviners^ 
called  SpecUariif  and  magieians,  donsulteifs  of  the  dead^ 
•r  necramaniicii  were  etnployed  foi'  eTooation«  Troops 
of  demons,  with  their  different  ocddpationsi  their  signs 
or  nods  in  responses,  could  be  disbovered  in  a  vessel  of 
"Water,  whereon  a  drop  of  oil  was  poured  :§  and  virions 
-were  obtained  in  **  a  berill  or  ohrystaL" 

In  Scotlandi  an  apparition  was  soilght  in  a  Inirror : 
tod)  as  in  Ireland,  that  of  a  future  spouse,  by  sowing 
hempseed,  or  the  semblance  of  winnowing  grain  in  n 
bim :  also,  by  a  maiden  dipping  the  sleeve  of  ber  shift 
ia  Bouth  rnnnibg  water,  where  the  lands  of  three  own- 
ets  meet,  and  hanging  it  befoi'e  tbe  fire,  when  the 
fului'e  spouse  would  turn  it.|| 

The  portending  fkte  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle>  was 
augured  from  the  representation  of  ^^  a  little  Highlfind 

•  Lugktkui  Phllopieude%  5  ^^  '^'  ^'  *  ^  ^^  p*  41. 

f  Suei&niuMf  in  Vita  Veronh,  §  34k 

^  Fherckiutf  de  Crimine  Conjuntionls  Spirituum,  Pnef.  p.  2 — 4. 

§  Joannei  Saruberiensii,  PoUersticus,  £!>•  L  t*  It,  lib*  U.  eap.  37. 
ap.  Bib.  Vet.  Pair.  U  zxui.  p.  254,  27a  Raguteius  de  DitinattOMt 
lib.  iL  Epist.  a  p.  451,  452.  Leo  Aflicaniis,  lib.  iiL  f.  l$0.  Au- 
brey MlsccUaniefl,  ch.  15.  p.  128, 131. 

I    VaUancey  of  AlUHallow  Eve,  ap.  CoU,  dt  Reb.  ffib.  v.  lii.  p.  449. 
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maO|  as  the  habit  shewed^  braDdisbing  his  sword  over 
a  field  of  dead  bodies.'** 

One  was  charged  with  eDgagiog  to  shew  a  man  **a 
vision  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  three  years  dead^^f 

Some  of  the  initiated  enjoyed  the  faculty  of  evoking 
Satan ;  as  Agnes  Sampsooy  and  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  brought  him  up  by  striking  thrice  on  the  ground. 
John  Knox  obtained  a  sight  of  him  with  horns :  and  a 
woman,  fortified  with  the  bible,  and  protecting  herself 
within  a  circle,  raised  him  thrice  in  a  cellar — the  third 
time^  with  a  long  tail4  But  when  Sir  Lewis  Ballan^ 
tyne  prevailed  on  Richard  Graham  the  warlock,  to 
evoke  him  *'in  his  own  yard  in  the  Canongatey  he 
was  thereby  so  terrified,  that  be  took  sickness  and 
died;'$ 

The  means  of  evocation  are  not  specified.  Accord- 
ing to  Agnes  Sampson,  it  was  attended  with  some 
expence,  which  the  husband  of  a  woman  declined, 
though  the  only  means  of  curing  his  wife^s  malady. 
The  conjuror  in  the  cellar,  turned  a  riddle  twice  from 
right  to  left,  or  against  the  sun,  on  the  rim :  holding 
nine  feathers  pulled  from  the  tail  of  a  black  cock. 

Familiar  Spirits. — Perhaps  the  demon  of  Socrates 
was  represented  here  by  the  fxmUiar  spirit  also  the 

«  Ham€i  Sir  Flttrick,  Eipedition  of  the  Earl  oCLArgyle,  168&,  ^ 
ilMft  ObtenratioQt. 

f   Witehn  of  Renfrtwthire,  p.  139. 
\  Law  Memorialla,  p.  219,  22a 
$  Scott  Staggering  Sute^  p.  130. 
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imp  of  English  superstitioofi.  Id  preseDce  of  the  kiog, 
and  Sir  James  Melvil,  Richard  Graham  acknowledged 
that  '*he  had  a  familiar  spirit,  which  shewed  him 
many  things.^*  Agnes  Sampson  allowed  that  she  had 
a  familiar  spirit,  which,  upon  her  call,  did  appear  in  a 
visible  form,  and  resolve  her  of  any  doubtful  matter.^f 
Dr  Richard  Napier  was  alleged  to  have  conference 
with  the  archangel  Raphael,  and  on  great  occasions, 
with  Michael,  who  gave  responses,  like  Agnes  Samp- 
son's iamiliar,  whether  sick  persons  were  incurable.^ 
His  more  celebrated  relative,  the  inventor  of  the  logar- 
ithmic system  of  calculation,  was  believed  to  have  a 
familiar  spirit,  represented  by  a  black  cock.  The  vul- 
gar cannot  conceive  how  men  of  siiperhitive  genius  can 
gain  superiority  by  the  mere  exercise  of  their  natural 
energies. 

It  is  not  obvious  that  popular  credulity  here  com- 
prehended red,  white,  and  black  spirits,  adopted,  not 
invented  by  poets,  perhaps  in  the  last  instance,  if  not 
in  the  first,  from  Leo  Africanus,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1526  :$  nor  is  there  any  notice  of  Pockle,  probably 
the  Pocchu  of  the   Samagit8e,||   Stadlin,   Tiffin,   and 

*  MebrU  Memoin,  p.  396.    Trial  t^  Barbara  Niaipar,  Verdict,  art.  6L 

I  Spottwood  History,  p.  383. 

\  Atihrey  Mucellanies,  cb.  vi.  p.  135.     LiUtf,  Life  and  Times,  p.  54. 
§  Leo  AJricanutf  de  Africs  descriptione,  lib.  iii.  p.  130.  "  *    *    de- 
xDones,  autem  aut  rubroa  aut  albos  aut  nigros  appellitaot." 

II  Lasiciut  de  Diis  Samagitarum,  p.  54w     "  Focclum  infemi  ac  tene- 
brarum :   PocoUum  aerorum  spiritum.*'     *     *      Puic  a  fairy,  Irish, 

2  L 
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Liard,  best  known  from  the  writings  of  the  contineB- 
tal  demonographers.* 

Brawme  in  Scotland,  seems  to  have  oorrespoaded 
with  BMn  Good^fUhw^  and  the  Terrei  FinmenK  of  the 
eontinenL  King  James  oonsidered  Brownie  as  a  rough 
roan,  Martin  as  a  tall  man.  Brand  looked  on  this 
hmng  as  an  evil  spirit :  lUng  James,  and  perhaps  the 
pbjrsician  Raroesey,  as  a  Satanic  metaroorphosia ;  and 
Kirk  thinks  Brownie  peculiar  to  his  native  country, 
and  belonging  to  the  class  of  fairies.  A  similar  office^ 
in  rocking  cradles,  domestic  services,  taking  care  of 
horses  and  cattle,  was  also  deemed  the  province  of 
these  beings,  in  all  countries:  and  it  was  discharg- 
ed in  the  night.  In  the  Orkney  Islands,  stacks  of 
corn,  called  Brownie's  stacks,  were  always  safe.  A 
portion  of  food  was  set  apart  in  houses  for  Brownie ; 
and  a  libation  of  milk  or  wort,  poured  into  a  cavity  of 
a  stone,  called  Browny's  stone«  to  ensure  favour  and 
protection.  Credulity  in  the  existence  of  such  super* 
natural  beings,  abated  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  were  said  to  have  been  chained  up  by 
the  event  of  the  reformation,  hut  again  let  loose  on 
introduction  of  the  English  liturgy  here,  as  expressed 
with  controversial  asperity.f     The  nature  of  Brownie 

Vallancei/t  ap.  Coil,  de  Heb,  Hxb.  t.  Hi.  Prcf.  p.  135.  Vide  Brand, 
by  Ellis,  ▼.  ii.  p  359. 

•  Bodinus,  lib.  ii.  c.  R.  p.  184,  215.  Sj*renger,  P.  ii.  q.  1.  p.  200, 
Scot  on  Devils  and  Spirits  ch.  33.  p.  5-12. 

f  Cifiwn  of  Aberdretit  Letter  to  Mr  Francis  Melvil,  p.  i.  London 
1718.  in  Rvo. 
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was  pacific  and  muuiiicent — bui  spite  of  bis  unwearied 
aervicesi  wben  affeoded  onoe  he  appeared  no  mere.* 

On  a  charge  before  the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen, 
Walter  Ronaldson,  of  pious  repute,  coufejBsed  that  27 
years  previously,  a  spirit  oame  to  his  door ;  and  (bat 
be  was  visited  ever  since  by  it|  twice  yearly.  In  1601 
it  awakened  him  from  his  sleep,  calling  ^^Wattiel 
Wattie  I"  when  he  observed  sitting  on  a  ehest  near 
his  bed,  '^  lyk  ane  litili  bodie,  haifing  a  sebeavin  herd, 
cled  in  qubyt  being  lyk  a  sark ;  and  it  said.  Thou  art 
vnder  wraik ;  gang  to  the  Weathmanis  hous  in  Stani«* 
void,  and  thair  thou  sail  find  baith  silver  and  gold,  and 
wesohell."  In  compliance  with  the  admonition,  he 
resorted  to  the  spot  along  with  three  men,  who  dug : 
but  for  his  part,  he  **  wes  povstales-^he  culd  do  mui 
thing*"  Although  the  search  proved  fruitless,  he  ez- 
presaed  his  conviction  that  gold  was  there,  ^^gif  it 
war  Weill  socht."f  A  vision  to  two  women  dwelling 
apart,  about  the  year  1676,  warned  them  to  search  the 
siik  bruaiehi  or  fayrie  hiU^  where  they  met  at  the  same 
moment,  and  more  fortunate  than  Wattie,  '^joyntly 
digging,  found  a  vessel  as  large  as  a  Scottish  peck, 
full  of  small  pieces  of  good  money,  of  ancient  coyn.":|: 

The  attributes  and  description   of  GreogacA,  or 

*  Jleran,  Journ«y,  v.  iL  p.  227.  **  If  old  clothes  were  laid  out  for 
him,  he  took  them  in  great  distress,  and  never  more  returned." 

f  Prethyterie  Buik  of  Aberdein,  4  Dec.  1601.  W'e<cAe//<— goods ; 
property.     Povstales — powerless. 

\  JCirk,  Secret  Commonwealth,  §  10.  p.  12. 
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Graagicfa,  the  *^  Old  man  with  the  long  beard,'*'  in  the 
Western  Islands,  are  obscare  and  oontradietory.*  Nor 
is  '*  ane  litle  creature— the  bowman's  baime,"  better 
nnderstood.f 

In  that  district  of  the  country  where  the  author  was 
bom,  the  vulgar,  even  in  his  earlier  years,  ascribed  the 
origin  of  Linlithgow  Palace,  to  an  ancient  diminutive 
race,  the  PaichSf  endowed  with  extraordinary  strength, 
and  capable  of  the  greatest  efforts  in  the  shortest  time, 
as  evinced  by  the  erection  of  that  structure.  On  the 
estate  also,  which  has  descended  in  his  family,  there  is 
a  spot  near  the  summit  of  a  commanding  hill,  called 
Paicha  Hokf  the  reputed  site  of  a  bsttle :  and  a  farm 
house  on  the  lower  ground  adjacent,  preserves  the 
name  of  SooMnoH.  The  preceding  appellative  may  be 
derived  from  an  unsuccessful  encounter  of  the  Pedits, 
Picts,  or  Piks,  with  their  enemies ;  but  whether  these 
were  the  Scots  of  Scotstown,  is  open  to  conjecture. 
Close  to  the  latter,  a  cemetery  of  high  antiquity,  was 
discovered  some  years  ago,  wherein  each  body,  con- 
tained in  its  own  distinct  sepulchre,  scarcely  cover- 
ed by  the  mould,  had  been  evidently  deposited  other- 
wise than  in  that  direction  enjoined  by  the  Christian 
ritual. 

Katherine  Jonesdochter  saw  the  "  Trowis  ryse  out 
of  the  kirkyeard  of  Hildiswick,  and  Holiecross  kirk  of 

*  Jokfuon,  Journey,  p.  247.  Pennant,  Tour  aod  Voyage^  1778. 
p.  311. 

t  Trial  of  Barbara  Thomaadoehter,  2  Oct.  1616.     liec,  Shet,  f.  34w 
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Hschenes,  and  on  tho  hill  called  Greiofaill.^  They 
came  to  any  bouse  where  there  was  ^^  feasting,  or 
great  mirrines  and  speciallie  at  Yule/'*  Camerarius 
seems  to  identify  the  Trowis,  Trollis,  or  Trollen  of  the 
north,  with  the  character  of  Brownie :  affirming,  that 
persons  worthy  of  credit  informed  him,  that  demons 
called  DrulhSj  discharging  the  office  of  domestics,  and 
taking  care  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  were  recognized 
tfaercf  The  same  character  seems  to  be  ascribed,  as 
of  old,  to  the  Trows  of  Shetland,  which  Dr  Hibbert 
judges  the  malevolent  beings  of  northern  myth- 
ology4  It  is  doubtful  whether  authors  are  right  in 
identifying  the  Fauns  and  Trollen.  Cassianus,  a  Mar- 
aelloise  priest  of  the  fifth  century,  denies  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  Fauns. — Attributes  not  dissimilar,  were 
bestowed  on  Pan,  the  Fauns,  and  Satyrs.  They  dwelt 
in  the  woods :  they  were  sportive  and  dissolute.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  predicted  that  Satyrs,  or  Hairy  Beings, 
should  dance  on  the  site  of  Babylon.  || 

The  Poriunes  of  England,  and  Nqjtunes  of  France, 
diminutive,  old,  and  wrinkled  beings,  clothed  ig- 
patches,  resembled  the  Brownie  of  Scotland.^     Like^ 

•  Trial  of  Katherine  Jonesdochter,  2  Oct.  1616.  Ret^Shet,  f.  33. 
rwfe— Christmas.  V 

f  Camerariui,  Opera  Horarum  Subcuivarani»  t.  i.  c  73.  p.  338. 

I  Hibbert,  Shetland  Islaods,  p.  444—452. 

fl  Casnanu*,  Cotlatio  viL  de  Mobilitate  Anioue,  c.  32.  Op.  p.  331. 
Sprengert  P.  ii.  q.  1.  c.  3.  p.  837.  Itaiah,  eh.  xiii.  ▼.21.  xxxiv.  v.  14. 

§  Vucanget  Glossarium  in  v.  Nepiunus, 
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wise  the  Baratucoae)  and  Kaakies  of  Samagttia,  the 
iatteri  little  bearded  beings,  a  span  high,  sometimes  be- 
coming visible.     They  were  propitiated  also.* 

Six  different  kinds  of  supernatural  inhabitants  o«sea- 
pied  the  mines  of  the  north,  inducing  their  desertion 
hj  the  miners  :f  and  some  were  assigned  to  the  coed 
mines  at  Whitehayen.^ 

Subterraneous  beings  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Foeroe  Islands ;  ||  and  a  libation  is  offered  to  appease 
those  on  the  Tripolitan  coast  of  Africa.§  Id  the  most 
remote  region  of  North  America,  travellers  have  visited 
"  the  mountain  of  Little  Spirits,'*  understood  by  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  as  diminutive  devils,  eighteen  inches 
high,  with  large  heads ;  and  armed  with  arrows,  which 
proved  mortal  when  discharged  against  those  approach- 
ing their  abodcK 

Fairies, — Some  consider  the  various  appellatives  of 
diminutive  beings,  merely  so  many  synonyms,  Indicat- 
ing an  elvine  race :  others  view  the  whole  as  Satanic 
metamorphoses.  The  most  distinct  account  of  popular 
belief  iti  fairies,  as  nowsubsfating,  isgivenbyDrEdmon" 
stone,  and  Dr  Hibbert,  under  the  name  of  **  Trowis,^  in 

*  Lariciutf  de  Dits  Samagitarum,  p.  42,  51,  55.     Tliis  country  is 

part  of  Poland,  Meletivs,  ap.  Gaguin,  t.  ii.  p.  41 9. 

f  Olaus  Magnuty  HU  ▼!.  e.  89. 

\  PennaiUy  Tour  in  ScoUatid,  1769,  p.  49. 

I  Debei,  Idands  of  Foeroe,  ch.  8.  p.  370. 

§  I^ewU  and  Clarke,  Travels,  1804,  p.  39. 

^  Beecheyy  Expedit/on,   p.  99.     Blaquiert',  v.  ii.  p.  70. 
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Shetland ;  atid  by  Dr  Graham,  abder  a  Gaelic  oharaetery 
sigDifyiog  in  Perthshire,  *^  the  men  or  people  of  peace/' 
They  partake  of  human  and  spiritoal  nature:  their 
mto  is  diminutive:  they  perpetuate  their  race:  and 
oApring  descends  also  of  their  intercourse  with  mor- 
tals.   They  can  become  invisible,  when  they  do  not 
aeraple  to  mix  with  mankind,  and  abstract  the  goods 
of  the   upper  world   to  their  subterraneous  abodes. 
Thither  also,  they  convey  the  parturient  for  nurses,  and 
new  bom  babes.    They  are  addicted  to  merriment:  they 
have  been  seen  dancing,  and  dressed  in  green.    Animals 
from  the  flocks  or  herds,  shot  with  elf  arrows,  serve 
for  their  banquets.    The  influence  of  fairies  is  greatest 
on  Friday  ;  at  noon,  and  at  midnight :  and  from  cer- 
tttn  jealouues  which  they  entertain  of  mankind,  thar 
name  is  avoided  by  the  popukMse,  or  treated  with  re* 
spect :  thence,  perhaps,  they  are  called  good  Wights, 
or  good  neighbours.* 

Kirk,  the  minister  of  AherfoyI,  who  died  in  1688, 
comprises  several  other  peculiarities  of  the  **  people  at 
peace^''  Their  substance  is  denser  than  air ;  too  sub- 
tile to  be  pierced,  and  reuniting  when  divided,  or 
attempted  to  be  cleft  asunder.  Their  voice  resembles 
whistling.  They  change  their  abodes  every  quarter  of 
the  year,  floating  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when 
persons  emlowed  with  the  second  sight  have  very  ter* 

•  Grahemi,  Sketches  of  Perthshire,  p.  260^275.     Edmonttone  Zet- 
Umd  Islands,  ▼.  iL  p.  15,  7B.    Hibbert,  Shetland  Islands,  p.  4MU.i52. 
i^rand,  p.  63. 
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rifying  enooaolerB  with  them.  The  Highlanders,  to 
preienre  themeelTes,  and  their  cattle  againat  them* 
vreDt  regularly  to  charcfa  the  first  Sunday  of  every  quar- 
ter,  though  they  never  returned  doringthe  interval.  The 
SUkM  vanished  at  the  name  of  God  or  Jesus.*  They 
were  of  both  sexes,  and  like  mankind,  they  were  mortaL 

The  desoription  of  fairies  is  somewhat  indefinite  in 
history.  Other  authority  seems  to  confirm  the  preeed* 
ing  opinion.  When  Katherine  Caray  wandered  among 
the  hills  of  Caithness,  ^<  at  the  doun  going  of  the  amn 
ane  great  number  of  fairie  men  mett  her,*"  together 
with  **a  maister  man."  A  black  man  came  to  another 
at  Lochaber,  calling  himself  **  ane  fairie  man.'*  But 
he  is  described  as  one  '^Johnne  Stewart,  quha  wes 
slane  he  M^Key  at  the  doun  going  of  the  sun,  and 
thairfoir  nather  deid  nor  leiviog,  bot  wold  ever  go  be* 
tuix  the  heaven  and  the  earth.'^f 

Some  meagre  allusions  appear  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies,  and  especially  by  King  James,  whose  imme- 
diate knowledge  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
vignettes  in  Olaus  Magnus,  and  the  words  of  his  own 
unhappy  subjects,  who  perished  on  account  of  their 
credulity.  Alesoun  Peirsoun  was  convicted  on  her 
confession,  of  repairing  to  the  "quene  of  Blfame,^ 
with  whom  she  was  fiimiliar.  Jean  Weir  declared,  that 
while  she  taught  a  school  at  Dalkeith,  a  woman  desir- 

•  Ktrkt  Secret  Common irealth.  var,  loc, 

f  Trial  of  Katherine  Caray  16l6,~of  Eliipeth  Reoch  1617.     Ret. 
Ork,  f.  9i.  f.  6a 
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ed  to  be  employed  ^*  to  speik  to  the  Qaeen  of  Fairie, 
and  etrik  ane  battel!  in  fair  behalf  with  the  said 
qneen.^*  The  name  of  this  imaginary  potentate  is 
sufficiently  freqaent  in  English  literature.  One  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  pretended  he  had  a  call,  **0 
ACcol,  Micol  regina  Pigmeorum  veni,"  which  would 
evoke  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  When  practised  at 
Horst  woody  a  gentle  murmuring  wind  came  first,  then 
a  whirlwind,  and  last  a  hurricane,  when  the  queen  ap- 
peared in  most  illustrious  glory .f 

Perhaps  a  passage  of  the  canon  law  illustrates  the 
source  of  this,  as  allied  to  grosser  superstitions.  **  Some 
wicked  women,  resigning  themselves  to  Satan  and  to 
the  illusion  of  demons,  believe  and  declare  that  they 
ride  forth  on  certain  animals  in  the  night,  along  with 
Diana  the  goddess  of  the  Pagans,  or  withHerodias,  accom- 
panied by  a  numberless  multitude  of  women  :  and  sum- 
moned to  serve  on  particular  nights  by  the  orders  of 
her  whom  they  obey  as  their  mistress,  they  pass  silent- 
ly over  many  regions  during  a  tempestuous  season.":^ 

Here  the  sovereignty  is  recognized.  Hecate  of  the 
subterranean  regions  was  Diana,  Luna,  ^r  the  Moon, 
among  the  celestial  spheres.  ^^ 

*  Trial  of  Jean  Weir,  daagbter  ta  Thomas  Weir  of  Kirktoiin, 
9  April  1670.  Ree.  JtwC^Of  Befn« '  Dunlop,  1576,  ap.:  Pitcaim, 
▼.  i.  p.  57.     £j^fii«— fiury-land. 

t  LMy,  Life  and  Times,  p.  102.  Here  Queen  Mab  is  distinguished 
from  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

f   Gratian  Decretalia,  P.  ii.  causa  ixvi.  q.  5. 
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Credality  in  thk  pmslioe  k  alluded  to  in  ibete 
lin«6: 

Ane  carling  of  the  Quene  ofPhareis^ 
That  ewill  win  geir  to  Elphyne  careis. 
Through  all  BnddabaDe  scho  hes  bene. 
On  horsbak  on  Hallow  ewin.* 

Fairiae  dwelt  in  subternuieoas  abodes,  in  aepanite 
billoeka  on  plainfl,  which  emitted  gleams  of  light  and 
melodious  sounds  :f  or  the  ude  of  a  hill  opened  to  tmr 
pose  them  to  view*  They  were  believed  to  be  akilfbl 
in  the  medical  art,  which  they  sometimes  imparted  to 
mortals*  Their  abstraction  of  children,  and  the  sub* 
sUtution  of  some  other  beii^  for  them,  was  firmly 
credited.  One,  after  attempting  to  cure  a  child^  said, 
''  the  bairne  was  tane  away,  and  was  ane  elfe."  The 
cure  of  another  was  refused,  **  beoans  be  was  takin 
away  be  the  guid  wichtis  in  the  cradle.^  The  visitor 
of  a  third,  pronounced  it  a  shargie  that  is  taken  away4 
Children  and  adults  were  leftduring  nightat  acertain  well 
in  the  county  of  Ross,  as  a  remedy  for  decline,  ascribed 

*  Legend  of  the  Bischop  of  St  Andrews  Lyje,  ap. :  Scotisk  Poenu  if  ike 
Sixteenth  Century,  p.  321.  JS^pAyiw— Sdry-land.  The  endumCres 
Ciroe  was  reoogniaed  as  TitaDia  by  Ovid,  which  latter  some  identi^ 
with  Diana. 

t  Stewart,  Parishes  of  Strachur  and  Scralaohan,  ap. :  Stat.  Acct,  v.  hr. 
p.  56(^  561.     S^aw,  Province  of  Moray,  p.  344. 

^  Bafyrudhous  K.  S.  R.  86  OeC.  1647._Trial  of  Maigaret  Sandie. 
sone,  13  Ap.  1635 :  Rec.  Ork.  t  99.  PeHh  K.  &  R.  IsabcU  Haldane. 
Extracts,  ut  tup,     Mr  Scott  interprets  sAar^iV— ill  thriving. 
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to  fairies  abstraotiDg  ibeir  substance.*  Suiking  one 
damb,  or  depriving  a  limb  of  its  vigodr,  wbA  referred,  as 
now,  to  "  the  pbfur]e:''f  and  even  real  abstraction  of 
vitality  of  the  person.  A  culprit,  who  bad  murdered  a 
child,  bis  grandson,  told  the  mother  that  '*  the  fairie  had 
tane  him  away/'j:  The  credulity  of  the  Orkney  Island'- 
era,  that  persons  dying  suddenly  had  been  abstracted  by 
fairies.  Was  discouraged  by  Ben.  There  the  Napeas  or 
**  the  fairie^  were  respected  by  the  people  of  Schapin- 
acbaw,  then  in  extreme  ignorance.}  But  the  nature 
of  these  beings  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Dryades  of 
elassical  authors ;  nor  is  it  malevolent. 

♦       *       *       Tu  munera  supplex 

Tende  petens  pacem  eifaciles  venerare  Napeas, 

Virgil  Georg.  lib.  iv.  1.334. 

Of  the  persons  abstracted  in  different  countries,  some 
were  afterwards  found  asleep,  but  others  dead.  || 

If  fairies  add  elves  be  identified,  df  »hU  was  the 
mischief  from  df  arrow  heads,  their  weapons«1[    Various 

*  Graniy  Pariah  of  Baddie>  ad.  an.  1732,  in  MS/ap. :  Macfarlane, 
Geog.  Coll.  ▼.  t  p.  257. 

f  Trial  of  Thomas  Cors,  6  Ap.ieia     Bee,  Ork.  f.  261. 

t  Trial  of  James  Houston,  22  Jan.1624v     Rec,  Ork.  f.  57.  v. 

§  Ben  InBul.  Orehad.  D^rip.,  1629.  Na  3>  Stroiuay*  No.  6. 
Sch<»pinthaw. 

I  Debet  Foeroe  Islands,  ch.  8.  p.  354w 

5  Gordon  adnotata  ad  Descriptionem  Aberdoniae  et  Banii*  ih  MS. 
p.  4.  The  confession  of  Isobell  Oowdie,  in  eonlbnnity  wiUi  this  au- 
thor,  ascribes  their  discharge  to  witches  also.     Uwyd  restricts  their  use 
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remarkable  appearances  or  oonaequenoee  were  ao  de- 
Dooftinated  from  elvee. 

Fairy,  fiury  folks,  good  neigbboara,  good  wighta» 
aod  oar  eompaoy,  were  all  synonymoos  bere.  Hie 
vocable  of  tbe  Irieb  langaage,  pronounced  ySiiry,  mgrn-^ 
fies  Sylvan  deities,  of  wbicb  the  chief  was  anciently 
named,  Mcgh,  Magh,  or  Mabb.*  It  ie  to  be  inter- 
preted also.  Satyrs  or  Aroorons,  and  Goiline,  Satan  or 
the  black.f  Likewise,  familiar  sprits  bad  the  name 
*^  Albornm  Daemonam  in  Africa :  in  Grecia,  Sybilla* 
rum:  et  Fearum  seu  Faiifisrarum  in  Gallia."]:  Fq^ 
signifies  devoted :  those  neglecting  to  hallow  themselves 
are  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  siths — though  not  mortal.} 
The  Fada  of  the  middle  ages,  a  demoniac  being,  origi- 
nating from  the  name  of  a  nymph,  was  interpreted 
Faie  or  Fie  in  French.  || 

Some  seek  the  origin  of  such  credulity  in  women,  or 
beautifnl  young  girls  clad  in  green,  with  dishevelled 
hiur,  frequenting  the  woods  and  valleys,  from  tbe 
priestesses  or  druidesses  of  the  ancients :%  or  endeavour 

MB  amulett  to  within  90  or  40  yean  of  bii  own  an,  16991  Pkihs. 
TVant.  ut  tup. 

«  Beaufird,  Topography  of  Ireland,  ap. :  CtUL  de  Reb.  Hit,  ▼.  iiL 
p.S5a 

t  VaUaneey  Vindieation,  t6.  ▼.  ir.  p.  515.  Ha  derifw  ««Mtt,  a  de- 
mon,  a  fidry,  from  the  Chaldee ;  thid — spiritiu  malignus." 

f  Bodinut,  lib.  ii.  c  i.  p.  99. 

§  JHrkf  Secret  Commonirealth. 

II  JDucange  OloMarium,  t.  Fadus, 

^  Shaw,  Province  of  Moray,  p.  887. 
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to  trace  them  from  the  dwarfs  of  northern  mytho- 
logy.* 

The  invoeation  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  according  to 
Lilly,  wa%  **0  R^na  Pigmeorum.^  Fairies  are 
always  pictured  as  diminutive.  Monro  names  the 
*<  Pigmies  IsIe^Jn  the  Hebrides,  where  the  bones  of  a 
diminutive  race  were  dog  up  in  a  church  about  the 
year  1549,  or  earlier. 

The  attributes  of  several  other  imaginary  beings  in 
hnman  form,  are  scarcely  distinct  enough  for  recogni- 
tion. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  was  known  ''a  s|urit 
called  Ly  Erg^  that  frequents  the  Glen  More.  He 
appears  with  a  red  hand,  in  the  habit  of  a  souldier,  and 
challenges  men  to  fight  with :  as  lately  as  [1669],  he 
fought  with  three  men,  who  immediately  dyed  there- 

aaer."t 

MegMullach  seems  to  have  been  of  diminutive  size: 
something  of  the  browny  tribe.  She  was  ^^  a  little 
hary  creator,  in  shape  of  a  famel  child,"  serving  in  the 
family  of  Grant  of  Tullocbgornm,  "  till,  by  the  blessing 
of  God  the  Lord,  reformation  from  popery,  and  more 
pure  preaching  of  the  gospel,  she  is  almost  invisible."): 
Mag  Moulach  is  said  to  signify,  one  with  the  left  hand 
hairy.     The  enquiries  of  a  nortb^n  presbytery  regard- 

•  Croker,  Fairy  Mythology,  ▼.  L  p.  17 — 20. 
t  iSSMoM  Collections  in  MS.,  p.  88a 

f  Rooty  Rise,  and  Ojfsprmg  of  the  name  of  Grant,  in  MS.  circ.  1707, 
p.  15.  penet  Mr  John  Archihald  Campbell,  W.S. 
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tog  the  reality  of  ber  appearaDce  had  no  8at]8raet4>rjr 
result.* 

A  gigantic  feinale»  CailieaA  «ear,  who  sent  doatriic- 
tive  tempests,  is  interpreted,  a  personifieation  of  ftfaon- 
der.  A  very  lai^e  stone  among  the  hills  of  Argyle- 
shire,  passes  by  the  same  appellation.f  Likewise  a 
gigantic  masoaline  or  feminine  form  called  Glaalkk 
once  haunted  the  hilly  coast  of  Invernesa-shire.^  Soeh 
beings  are  as  indefinite  as  those  of  the  continent, 
whieh  Cassianus  describes  as  proud  and  consequential, 
willing  to  overtop  every  thing  and  exact  adoration, 
called  Baatceag  by  the  vulgar.  || 

Spiriii  qfihe  )7%ifors.**-Divinities  dwell  in  the  de^ 
Lakes,  rivers,  fountains,  the  abyss  of  the  ocean  have 
received  the  homage  of  mankind.^  The  most  preciooa 
substances,  living  animals,  even  the  human  race  were 
frequent  oblations  to  their  spiritual  tenants  or  to  the 
divinities  presiding  over  them.f  A  beaotifal  vii^^in 
richly  attired  was  cast  into  an  African  river.**  Sever- 
al persons  are  offered  annually  at  the  month  of  the 
Benin  :ff  or  a  single  victim  has  been  reserved  as  a 

*  PentiarU  Tour,  Skawt  Moray,  p.  34i. 

f  Stevoari  Pftrishes  of  Strachur  and  Stralachan,  ap.  Siai,  Acei,  t.  It. 
p.  £60,  561. 
\  Pennant  Tour  and  Vojrage  1772.   p.  344b 

II   Ctananuit  CoUatio  vii.  de.^obiHtate  Anima»,  c  32.  ap.  Op.  p.  331. 
§  Sefieca,  Epistola  41. 
\   Arrian,  lib.  vi.  c.  3»  19. 
**  Lyon  Travels  in  Northern  Africa,  p.  125. 
ff  Adams  Remarks  on  Cape  Palinas,  p.  116. 
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sacrifiee  to  the  sea.*  At  Upsftl,  in  the  oortli|  a  human 
being  was  immerged  in  a  well,  during  a  solemn  festi- 
val, and  deemed  an  aoeeptable  obhition  to  the  gods,  if 
expiring  eanly.f  Even  where  mankind  are  spared, 
a  divine  nature,  without  personation,  is  aseribed  to 
the  sea,  wherein  all  things  are  thrown  to  appease  its 

Nothing  either  satisfaetory  or  saffieiently  definite 
ebaraeterises  the  water  keI(He,  the  water  horse,  or  the 
water  bull,  some  of  them  judged  to  be  of  a  malevolent 
nature :  and  still  less  appears  regarding  another  named 
shelly-coat.  A  monster  of  the  Scotish  seas,  is  assi- 
milated by  Ben  with  the  Trowis,  which,  like  the  in- 
cabi  of  old,  seems  to  have  occupied  the  visions  of  the 
female  sex.  He  compares  it  to  a  foal,  as  hairy  with 
some  definite  resemblauce  to  the  horse,  and  totelly 
covered  with  sea  weeds.  Describing  Loehlomond, 
Alexander  Graham  of  Duchray,  says,  ^^its  reported 
by  the  countrymen  living  thereabout,  that  ihey  some* 
times  see  the  hippotero  or  water  horse,  where  the 
river  Endric  falls  into  it,  a  mile  west  of  the  church  of 
Buchanan." II  A  river,  the  AtM  Gramdtj  or  Ugly 
Bum,  in  the  county  of  Ross,  springing  from  Loch 

*  Sne^ttve  Account  of  Guinea,  p.  97 — 106. 

t  Jokannes  Magnus  Gothorum  Suenonumque  Historia,  c  12. 

f  Bosman  Coast  of  Guinea,  p.  383.  Lichtenstein  Southern  Africa, 
V.  i.  p.  255.      Thompson  Travels,  v.  ii.  p.  352. 

II  Graham  Description  of  Kippcn,  etc.  ad  an  :  1 72i  in  MS.  ap:  Mac- 
farlane,  v.  i.  p.  4«37. 
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Glaish,  was  regarded  with  awe,  as  the  abode  of  the 
water  horse,  and  other  spiritual  beings.*     Leas   confi- 
dence can  be  reposed  in  the  aUusions  to  the  horae  of 
the  water,  and  the  ball  of  the  water,  as  in  the  **  lake 
of  spirits"  in  Kirkmichael,  from  the  pecaliar  style  of 
the  writer,  than  greater  simplicity  would  invite-f    The 
water  horse  of  Shetland  is  represented  as  baDdaomc, 
but  when  mounted,  carries  his  rider  into  the  aea.f 
Some  indistinct  tradition   on   this  subject  aubsietod 
lately  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.     A  recent  traveller  in  Persia 
found  the  existence  of  a  water  horse  ascribed   to  a 
fountain  there.  II 

The  water  bull  is  still  believed  to  reside  in  Loch 
Awe  and  Loch  Rannoch,  nor  are  witnesses  wanting 
to  give  testimony  to  the  fact.  But,  although  no  <Hie 
is  known  to  have  proved  it,  he  is  said  to  be  vul- 
nerable only  with  silver  shot$  In  the  Isle  of  Bfan, 
those  who  saw  the  water  bull  in  a  field,  **  have  not 
distinguished  him  from  one  of  the  more  natural  species^ 
nor  have  the  cows  any  instinct  to  avoid  hinu^  But 
his  progeny  always  proved  only  a  rude  lump  of  flesh 
and  skin,  without  bones-K 

*   Fraier  Parish  of  Alness,  ad  an:   1727,  in  MS.  ap :   Macfarlane, 
▼.  i.  p.  263. 

f   Grant  Parish  of  Kirkmichael :   Siat.  AccL  r,  xiu  p.  4'64w 

\  Croker,  v.  i.  p.  272. 

I   Alexander^  p.  166.  « 

§  MaccxiUoch  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  r.  ii.  p.  185. 

\  Waldron  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  p.  147. 
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Tli#  reniiuBe  of  an  Mlmal  caUed  the  "  bull  of  the 
lakes/'  are  now  found  iu  Siberia ;  but  the  original  it- 
self is  extinct.* 

The  spirit  of  the  sea  was  recognised  here  as  inflict- 
ing injury.  SeatrowiS)  meersDen,  itaeermaidsy  and  ^*a 
imnsber  of  little  creatures  coming  ft'om  the  sea^  to  give 
a  response^  are  all  referred  to.  Likewise  the  libiitions 
to  aquatic  divinities  should  not  be  forgot.  Sixty  or 
aoventy  years  ago,  it  is  said,  th*t  in  Crawford  Muir, 
when  a  tenant  was  dispossessed  and  another  substitut- 
ed, he  cut  the  throat  of  a  Mack  lamb  and  threw  it  into 
a  streanii  with  an  execration  on  both. 

The  Egyptians  venerated  the  waters  from  the  bene- 
fila  ia»parted  by  them.f  They  nurtured  the  crocodile, 
bm  not  the  hippopotamus :  Bulls  were  sacrificed  to 
Neptune,  a  nnarine  deity  bearing  a  trident.  Siva,  an 
eastern  deity,  also  carries  a  trident,  and  rides  a  bull. 
Triton,  the  son  of  Neptune,  was  partly  formed  as  a 
horse,  like  the  Hippocampi,  drawing  Neptuno^s  chariot. 
The  crocodile  is  greedy  of  human  flesh  :  and  Andro- 
niflda  was  d^vered  from  the  jaws  of  an  aquatic  mon- 
ster. Later  authors  have  not  scrupled  to  dcfMCt  marine 
beings,  not  only  partially  in  the  human  form,  but  in 
vavions  monstrous  shapes :%  and  fishermen  still  assert 
the  resemblance  of  the  organic  structure  of  soene  to 

•  JDobeli  TraTels,  t.  ii.  p.  19. 

f  JuUut  Firmicui  do  Enrore  Profanorum  Religionum,  ap:   Com- 
meUnu*  Mythologici  Lfttini,  p.  4& 

\  Getner  Iconm  Animalium,  A.D.15S0. 

2  M 
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that  of  women.  From  the  whole  of  these,  in  eonfiieed 
assemblage,  the  water  borse^  and  the  water  boll  of 
Scotland,  seem  to  have  originated.* 

&ifoii.^Of  all  the  imaginary  beings  conjured  up  in 
the  vinons  of  mankind,  the  most  celebrated  is  Satan, 
— ^the  Prince  of  darkness, — that  evil  principle  perKmi- 
fied  along  with  the  earliest  conceptions  of  its  existenee, 
and  elevated  by  the  Jews  to  supremacy  among  demons. 
Other  .nations  indeed  have  {Hctared  a  misehievoos 
spirit  of  the  shades,  the  ooeopant  of  sabtemineoos 
abodes,  and  thence  emerging  to  visit  the  lighter  re- 
gions of  human  dwelling :  but  the  Pbdo  of  the  Grreeks 
and  Romans,  and  every  other  divinity  of  the  p^nn 
nations,  is  so  different  in  description  and  attributes  from 
Satan,  that  no  parallel  can  be  admitted  between  them. 

To  ascertain  the  identity  of  Satan  when  manifesting 
himself  or  his  deeds  to  observation,  was  a  problem  of 
the  most  difficult  solution :  So  varied  were  bis  shapes, 
his  costume,  and  character:  so  numerous  and  ingen- 
ious his  wiles  and  stratagems :  that  this  arch-enemy  of 
the  human  race,  assuming  the  guise  of  virtue,  or  deck- 
ed in  the  fairest  form,  could  spread  his  snares  for  in- 
nocence, and  was  received  with  open  arms*  Nay,  it 
is  even  insinuated  that  exemplary  Scotish  matrons 
were  betrayed  into  infidelities  with  him  in  the  sem- 
blance of  their  own  hnsbands^f 

•  Herodottu,  lib.  ii.  §  69.     Sygintis  Fabalie,  Na  64.  AnOromeda, 
t  Trial  of  Bessie  Wilsone,    7    Aug.    166a— of  laK»be11   lUnmy 
20  Aug.  1661.   Rec.  Just, 
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Prodoice  and  perception  were  alike  onavailing  to 
distingaish  Satan   from  his   inipe,  where  the  whole 
fiend  was  converted  to  angelic  presence. — ^A  yonng 
man  complained  to  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  that  for 
many  months  he  had  been  hannted  by  a  beautifbl  fe- 
male demon, — that  although  the  doors  were  shut,  she 
found  her  way  to  his  arms  in  the  night,  and  silently 
withdrew  as  morning  dawned.*     In  later  aeras,  Satan 
appeared  on  Lowdon  Hill  ^*  as  ane  devillische  spreit 
in  likenes  of  ane  woman, — Helen  M*Brnne:''f  and 
confiding  in  Sinclair'^s  narrative,  a  warlock  had  an  in- 
trigue with  him  as  **  a  young  gentleworoan,-^as  to  ap- 
pearance, beautiful  and  comely/'^     During  the  period 
of  his  frequent  metamorphosis,  he  appeared  also  to 
Isobel  Fei^^uson,  as  one  of  her  own  sex.||     Nor  was 
this  thought  an  illusion  or  deception  of  the  senses, 
but  the  assumption  to  himself  of  a  true  body.$     Some 
time  later  the  kirk-session  of  Torrybum  viewing  such 
a  charge  against  Bessie  Meiklejohn  more  liberally, 
determined  that  '*  the  devil  appearing  in  her  likenes, 
it  was  no  proof  against  her,  and  they  judged  it  un- 
necessary to  proceed  fiirther  in  that  matter/'f 

•  Btgtkiut  Soot.  Hut.  lib.  tUL  f.  lift—Before  1480. 
t  Trial  of  Patrick  Lowrie,  23  July  ISOd.    Rec.  JuU. 
\  Sinclair  Satan's  Invisible  Worid,  Na  25.     Toucbing  one  William 
Barton. 

0   Trial  of  laobell  FergiuMme,  3  Aug.  1661.  Rec,  Jusi, 
$  Perkim  Diaooune,  eh.  t.  p.  30. 
%  Webster  Tracts,  p.  144. 
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Wbi|(  did  oor  prog^Qltorp  brieve  of  hU  titM  and 
origifial  eonformati^n  ?  Qow  (BOiild  he  be  knowii  on 
first  dis^Ioaure  ? 

Amidst  sueh  p^rplsxUy»  judicial  soleimiities  of  q)d 
have  preserved  a  precise  description  of  this  fallen  s{ii-» 
rity  at  the  nptable  convention  in  North  Berwick  chorcdi 
on  Hallowevep  1590.  It  was  especially  on  that  4^y 
consecrated  to  all  the  saints  composing  the  heavenly 
host,  that  the  mipisters  of  evil  became  most  iictive  in 
their  vocations.  Religion  was  insulted,  the  elpmenU 
disturb^i  and  mischief  devised  to  be  perpetrated  on 
the  world.  The  belHsh  legion  now  assen^bled  in  de- 
liberative covincil,  and  fimidst  their  plots,  lUd  ^^the 
dewill  st0rt  up  in  the  pulpett,  lyk  ane  mekle  blak  man, 
with  ane  blak  haird  stiki^nd  out  lyk  ane  get^  |iaird, 
and  ane  hie  ribhit  nois,  lyk  the  beik  of  ane  halk,  with 
ane  lang  rumpill."*  There  cannot  be  a  more  lively, 
distipct,  or  expressive  picture :  the  features  described 
by  its  outline,  ftre  beyond  all  error  and  misapprehen- 
sion. Ye^  in  regfurd  to  the  last  persoufil  attribute, — 
one  long  rtmpiilf — it  i^  neither  of  Jewish  nor  of  Chris- 
tian origin,  but  derived  from  Pagan  mythology  only : 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  traced  most  accurately  in  the 
'*  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,"  Thus,  when  Pan  intro- 
duced himself  with  *^  Save  you !  Mercury,  my  father!" 
this  divinity,  deriding  his  appearance,  and  evidently 
reluctant  to  confess  paternity,  returns  his  salutation, 

•  Trial  of  Barbara  Naipar,  etc.  :  8-10  M«y,  7  June  1591.  lUc. 
Just,     Getti* — ^g^t*s,  RumpiU — rump:   tait 
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*^  Hotr  can  you  be  my  6ofi  ?  Yoa  with  these  borna,— 
and  BQch  a  nose !  a  rougb  beardi  eloven  goalee  feet ! 
and  a  tail  appended  to  yoa !  Yet  oome  bitberi-^-em- 
brace  me»— only  observe^  don't  call  me  father9-^--at  least 
before  any  one."* 

Those  investigating  the  subject  eonolodc)  and  per-* 
haps  justly,  that  apes  and  monkeys,  creatures  narrow* 
ly  approaching  human  conformation,  tvere  the  original 
type  of  such  beings  as  Pan  and  the  8atyrs.f  Eastern 
mythology  abounds  in  divinities  resembling  monkeys^ 
which  are  venerated  themselves,  with  their  kindred 
genera,  at  this  day4  In  ancient  fable,  Sylenus,  king 
of  Nysa,  had  a  long  tail,  which  was  inherited  by  his 
progeny.  But  of  that  pericnl  when  it  was  first  aseribed 
to  Satan  there  is  no  memorial;  neither,  in  as  far  as  com- 
monly known,  is  any  notice  preserved  from  antiquity  of 
that  conspicuous  distinction  so  terrifying  on  discovery^ 
— cloven  feet,  of  which  he  was  unable  to  divest  hiuH 
self  by  any  metamorphosis.  Nor  does  the  author  re- 
tain in  recollection  an  authenticated  example  previous 
ta  the  year  1655  or  1656,  when  Satan  appeared  "clo- 
ven-footed like  an  ox,^  at  a  convention  held  at  the 
*^  new  bridge,  near  Ingliston,  on  the  Cliftone  Hall  side 


*  Lvdanus  Deor.  DiaL,  e.  8S.  §  1»  4h  It  is  expbuned  in  the  ooune 
oi  this  Amuiing  dklogue,  that  under  the  form  of  a  goat^  Mercury  pro- 
secuted an  amour  with  Pan*8  mother  Penelope. 

t  H4iUlm  des  Satyres,  p.  202. 

t  Mo9r  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  190,  dSO. 
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of  tbe  water/'*     But  thie  characteristic  was  already 
fiiintliar  on  the  cootiDent.     While  Satan  was  seen  in 
Saxony  as  an  amorous  youth,  or  as  of  maturer  age^ 
his  paramours  unite  in  specifying  the  hoofs  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.f    Probably  the  claws  ascribed 
to  him  were  on  his  hands,  though  earlier  delineations 
do  not  fail  to  furnish  his  feet  with  them  also.     Like- 
wise the  hair  belt  produced  on  Patrick  Lowrie^s  trial 
exhibited   something   **nocht   far  different  from   tbe 
dawis  of  the  deyill/'     It  is  alike  singular,  that  no 
allusion  is  common  to  another  remarkable  feature  of 
Satanic  structure — ^homs.     If  the  testimony  of  those 
yinonaries  occupying  so  ample  a  portion  of  the  written 
record  does  so,  it  has  escaped  the  author.     Neyerthe- 
less,  during  the  residence  of  John  Knox  at  St  An- 
drews, whither  he  had  retreated  during  the  civil  con- 
tentions of  his  later  years,  it  is  said,  that  John  Law  ci 
that  city,  being  in  Edinburgh  Castle^  in  January  1572^ 
*^  the  ladie  Home  wald  neidis  thraip  in  his  face  that 
he  was  banist  the  said  tovne  becaus  that,  in  the  yarde, 
he  had  reasit  sum  Sanctis,  among  whome  cam  vp  tbe 
devill,  with  homis^  which,  when  his  servant  Ritchart 
saw,  rane  wode,  and  so  deit/*^ 

Such  as  above,  seems  to  have  been  Satan  in  propria 

*  Trial  of  Jonet  Milkr,  20  Aug.  1661.  JIm.  JikT.  Demcms  in 
human  ibrm  retained  this  peculiarity.  ^tmifpuMt  lib.  L  e.  7.  p.  50l 
c.  14.  p.  9a 

t  Cat^KOwv^  P.i.  q.  4a  $  68»  69, 70.  MoUerus,  P.iv.  oonstitUL  §19. 

f  Sannaiynet  Riehardt  Journalf  p.  309.  The  author  was  weratary 
or  aroanuensia  to  John  KnoK. 
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perttmOf  when  conjared  into  existence,  by  our  supertti- 
tious  progenitors.  But  tbeir  notions,  both  in  reference 
to  oonforniation  and  qualitiesi  plainly  result  from  a  con- 
fused tissue  of  Jewish  and  Grecian  mythology,  degen- 
erating latterly,  into  his  identification  with  Pan,  the 
son  of  Mercury.  Satan,  like  Pan,  had  boms :  a  rough 
beard,  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail :  he  was  exceedingly 
amorous,  presided  at  dances,  and  sometimes  o£Bciated 
as  the  musician : — and  as  Pan  dwelt  in  a  cave,  so  had 
Satan  a  subterraneous  abode.  **  How  do  ye,  Pan,  the 
most  skillful  musician,  and  dancer  of  all  the  satyrs?" 
said  Justice  to  him,  when  brought  to  the  tribunal. — 
Full  of  complaints  at  the  tumult  he  there  witnessed, 
he  left  it,  replying,  '*  I  retire  to  my  cave,  that  I  may 
sing  some  amorous  ditty,  with  which  I  am  wont  to 
amuse  Echo."* 

For  these  and  other  reasons  alike  satisfactory.  Pan, 
the  Sylvan  deity  of  the  ancients,  seems  to  have  been 
the  type  of  that  fallen  angel,  Satan,  figured  by  others. 

The  continental  demonographers  are  lavish  in  praise 
of  Satan's  qualities — ^he  is  most  skillful  in  theology,  the 
best  mathematician,  and  grammarian ;  and  an  excel- 
lent physician :  he  is  acquainted  with  all  things  doing, 
done,  past,  or  to  come,  though  absolutely  occult  to 
mankind  :f  and  this  results  from  an  experience  of 
6000  years-j:    But  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 

*  Lucianut  Bis  Aoeumtus,  §  1(^  12. 

t  GrUlandm  de  Soriilegiis,  Q.  vi.  §  7,  10, 11.  p.  65,  69, 

I  Perkinit  ch.  i.   p.  19. 
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000,  "  oMMt  eertain  it  !•>  that  tlia  davil  amuoi 
all  tbiDga;  yaai  bs  knows  very  little»  at  least  in  ooib- 
parison  to  what  the  world  think  he  knowe  :"*  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke  denies  him  the  gift  of  predietioB.f  His 
s|HritiiaI  nature,  eyinoed  by  innate  levity,  as  if  partek> 
ing  more  of  air,^  was  not  distinetly  reoogaisedin  Soot- 
land.  Oa  the  contrary,  aboat  the  time  that  bia  elovan 
feet  atiraeted  notice,  oneqaivooal  testimony  establiabas 
both  his  weight  and  corporeal  sobstance :  and  the  pvb- 
lie  prosecator  even  accused  a  person  coming  down  stairs, 
of  tumbling  over  him.||  But  in  reply  to  the  minister  of 
Ormiston,  anxious  to  know  whether  Major  Weir  had 
ever  seen  the  devil,  be  answered,  that  **  any  feeling 
ever  he  had  of  him,  was  in  the  dark/^$ 

Satan^s  voice  is  thick  and  hollow— •**  rough  and 
goustie/'f  Remigins  compares  the  voice  of  damans 
with  speaking  into  an  empty  cask.  But  theologians 
deny  the  speech  of  demons :  nor  can  philosophers  admit 
sound  without  substance :  some  say  it  is  not  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  but  a  resemblance  to  the  voice.**     Lilly 

•  De  Lude  AAIMONOAOriA,  p.  119. 

f  Coke  Institute,  p.  iii.  c.  55.     Of  Prophecies. 

\  JTartnerut  de  Hydromantia,  §  12. 

il  Trial  of  /onet  Bavkar,  28  Deo.  1 6i3.  Of  Margaret  Brywrna,  aad 
othan»  7  Aug.  1661.    Of  Chrutiane  Patwaone,  3  Aug.  1661.    Kef.  /«#. 

$  Trial  of  Thomas  Weir,  commonly  designed  Migor  Weir,  indveller 
in  Edinburgh,  9  April  1670.     Rec,  Ju$t. 

5  It  is  tlius  expressed  in  the  prooeedings  regarding  Sir  Gaoiga  Max- 
well. 

••  Ambrote  de  Vignate  de  Hsresi,  Na  18& 
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thiiika  aagels  ipiak  Eane.  ^*  When  they  lo  ipeiiky  itfe 
like  the  Irish,  rnuoh  in  the  throat."*  Bnt  Sprenger, 
perplexed  on  the  subject,  conceives  that  an  ange]  oeeu- 
]Med  the  body  of  Bakaoi^s  ass :  that  demons  without 
either  lungs  or  a  tongue,  are  incapable  of  actual  speeeh, 
yet  become  intelligible  byeertain  sounds  resembling 
words,  though  not  words,  from  wanting  respiration*— 
jnat  as  what  is  heard  of  a  herring  when  taken  out  of 
the  sea.f  Balaam's  ass  and  a  herring  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  devil  i ! ! 

Opinions  regarding  demoniac  voiee,  may  have  ori- 
ginated from  those  passages  of  Scripture,  specifying 
the  conversational  intercourse  of  the  serpent  with  Eve, 
and  the  "  still  small  voice^  consequent  on  a  storm, 
earthquake,  and  fire4 

SkUmric  Meianiarphoiis.'-^SaLtBiu  could  not  only  me- 
tamorphose himself  to  any  shape,  but  he  could  adroitly 
sustain  its  peculiar  character — sometimes  be  appeared 
in  white  raiment,  sometimes  in  a  black  gown.  He 
became  a  black  man->-a  black  boy:  or  adopted  the 
female  sex.  In  North  Berwick  church,  be  narrowly 
resembled  Pan,  the  Pagan  divinity.  He  could  assume 
the  likeness  of  a  horse,  a  foal,  and^ningle  "  with  the 
kyne,*'  as  a  bull.  He  resembled  a  lion,  a  dog,  a  cat,  or 
a  raven,  in  Scotland.  But  invited  by  the  presence  of  fe- 
male society,  from  a  bull  he  was  quickly  restored  tohuman 

•  Liify,  hih  soa  Tiroe%  p.  Sa 

t  Sprfnger  Mftllsus  MaleficwruRi,  P.  iL  q.  i.  e«  i.  p.  9^  94T. 

t  I  JRngSy  cb.  zviii.  v.  19—40.  ch.  19.  t.  1,  18. 
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•haps :  and  while  repretentiog  a  woman,  oo  kemg 
Christ's  name,  he  nui  **  oat  at  the  holl  of  the  door, 
lyk  a  black  catt'"* 

In  human  form,  hb  demeanonr  was  always  eosmi- 
ent»    He  was  afiabloy  polite^  sometimes  even  offieioai) 

oftfBsionsHy  violenty  crafty,  under  a  pbonUe  eite- 
rior,  and  very  amorous.  Such  repeated  and  iovarying 
evidence  establishes  this,  that,  had  the  yoathfiil  aad 
attraetiTc  borne  witness  to  the  fact,  instead  of  the  re- 
pulsiTo,  old,  and  haggard  part  of  the  sex,  anerentiiiM 
of  such  Satanic  disguise,  could  have  been  only  tiMNfht 
a  veil  for  their  levities.  Female  testiroony  here,  k 
more  than  minute.  But  alleged  amours  with  Suin, 
became  a  cruel  and  common  vehicle  for  slaoder.f  Ob 
one  occasion,  he  introduced  himself  as  *'a  pkssmt 
young  man,"  saying,  **  where  do  you  live,  goodwyf— 
and  how  does  the  minister?"  Jonet  Ker,  readung 
Tweedside,  he  arose  at  the  water,  helped  her  over,  nil 
enquired  whether  she  intended  to  return,  as  he  sbooU 
help  her  back  again :  another  represents  him  sitting  tt 
table  as  a  gentleman,  ^^who  drank  to  her,  sod  sbe 
drank  to  him.^  Likewise,  he  appeared  to  Jonet  Bark- 
er,  Margaret  Lauder,    and    Jonet  Cranstooo,  '^io 

•  Trial  of  Jonet  Irwin^  5  March  I61&     Rec  Ork.    Of  I«ibt& 
FeiguMOQt  31  Ang.  1661.     IRee.  Jutt» 

t  Hafyrudkoui  K.S.IL  19,  86  Aug.  2  Nov.  163a     "  Tbonai  Lav- 
no,  and  Bessie  Punell,  his  spous,  eontrair  Agnes  Robetoun." 

t  Trial  of  IsobeU  Ramsay,  and  Jonet  Ker^  SO  Aug.  16&1*    ^ 
Juti. 
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lyknes  of  ane  tryme  gentiUman,  and  drank  with 
thame  all  three,  and  imbracit  Margaret  Lander  in  his 
airmes.'^*  Meeting  one  on  the  hills  betweenHarray  and 
Rendalli  *'  he  gart  hir  milk  the  kyne,  quhill  he  snppit 
as  fast  as  she  milkit/'f  Beeaose  Margaret  Sonnes, 
who  had  engaged  in  his  service,  **  was  not  speedie  in 
following  the  devill,  he  did  drag  her  be  the  eoat,  and 
brak  the  band  thereof/*:]:  For  infringing  an  appoint- 
ment, Alexander  Hamilton  was  ^'maist  rigoronslie 
atrnkin  with  ane  battoun,"*  by  him  thereafter.  He 
was  equally  resentful  in  other  countries*  || 

The  very  to|ncs  of  conversation  with  Satan,  were 
tbe  baas  of  judicial  procednre.  Thus,  in  August  1594, 
Beigis  Tod,  her  sister  Christian,  ^^John  Graymeill, 
Bfargaret  Dwne,  and  Ersche  Marioun,*'  assembled  *'  at 
the  Deane  fnte  of  Lang  Nydrie,  quhair  the  devill  ap- 
perit  to  thame,  and  reprovit  Beigis  Tod  verrie  scherp- 
lie,  for  hir  lang  tareying,  to  whom  shoe  maid  this 
answer :  *  Sir,  I  could  not  wyn  na  soner  f — and  irome- 
diatlie  thaireftir,  they  past  altogidder  to  the  said  Bei- 
gis, in  Lang  Nyddrie,  quhair,  eftir  thay  had  drukkin 
togidder  ane  certain  space,  thay,  in  thair  devillisch 
manor,  tuik  ane  catt,  and  drew  the  samyn  uyne  tymes 
throw  the  said  Beigis^  crnik :  and  thairefter,  comes 
with  all  thair  speid  to  Seatoun  Thome,  be  north  the 

•  Trial  of  Moigaret  Smaill,  13  Sq>t  167a     Rec.  Juit. 

f  Trial  of  JoneC  Inring,  «l  tup.     Gart — cauaed. 

t  Trial  of  Margaret  Bonnes,  4  Nov.  167a     Rec.  Juti, 

I  Homeck,  ap.  Glanvil,  p.  494.  et  aeq.     Treating  of  Blockula. 
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yet;  qobair  the  devill  callit  for  the  mid  Crktiaoe 
Tod,  and  past  to  Robert  Smartis  hoos,  and  brocbt  hir 
oot:  and  as  shoe  was  camand  with  him,  shoe  tmk 
ana  grit  fray,  and  said  to  the  derilli  *  Sir,  qabat  will 
ye  with  me/  qaha  answerit  hir,  *  tak  na  feir,  for  ye  sail 
gang  to  year  sister  Beigi%  and  to  the  rest  of  bir  cum- 
panie,  qnba  are  stayand  vpone  your  coming,  at  the 
thome:'  and  thay  thaireftir  past  altogidder  with  the 
derill  to  the  irne  yet  of  Seatoun,  quhair  of  new  thay 
talk  ane  catt,  and  drew  the  samyn  nyne  tymea  throw 
the  said  irne  yet :  and  immediatlie  thairefter  oome  to 
the  bame  foirnent  George  Sendaris  dar,  qahair  they 
eristenitt  the  said  eat,  and  calKt  hir  Margaret :— And 
oome  all  bak  agane  to  the  Dean  fate,  qobair  thay  first 
eonvenit,  and  cuist  the  kat  to  the  devill.*** 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  perplexity  embarrasaed 
judicial  procedure,  regarding  either  the  vmce  cv  the 
dialect  of  Satan  under  his  varied  metamorphoses — 
whether  it  was  Scotish  in  the  lowlands,  or  Graeltc  in 
the  Highlands. 

Some  maintain  that  all  the  preceding  spiritual  beings 
are  only  so  many  Satanic  metamorphoses.  The  chief 
of  the  Sylvan  divinities  of  the  Bast  is  denominated 
Crkulj  Gkidfan^ — thence  GaUcm^  while  the  Irish  Gosime 
signifies  Satan.f    Nor  would  this  be  inconsistent  with 

*  Trial  of  Beigis  Tod,  27  May  160a     Rec.  Jtul. 
f   VcUlancey  Vindicatioii,  ui  Mtp* 
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tb«  Fersiw  Gmrfh  a  terr«8trUil  mermaid  •usoeptibk  of 
trmsf^rmatioaa.* 

Paoa,  Fan,  or  Fanin  designate*  Satan  as  well  aa  the 
lieroes  of  the  i|orUi«t  But  the  soQroe  of  mytbologj  is 
found  by  tbe  learned  in  the  history  of  Ulustrioiia  per- 
sons. **  Daripg  the  voyage  of  JSmilian,  the  Grecian 
ofator,  to  Italy,  a  voice  from  the  isle  of  Paxos^  sudden- 
ly called  for  one  Thamus  on  board  of  the  veseeL  TtiW 
was  an  ^yptian  piloti  a  passenger*  whose  name  was 
Huowp  to  few.  He  listened  to  the  summons  twice  in 
aileooes  but  the  third  time  he  acknowledged  it  All 
were  terrified  on  heariiig  a  loud  injunetiou — **A^ 
noi^nce  on  gaining  Paledee,  that  the  Great  Pum  is 
d^P^  There  he  foaud  the  winds  aod  the  seas  were 
lolled:  and  on  beholding  the  place,  he  proclwmed, 
<<Me  Gr^  P<in  is  4fwiP*  Scarcely  had  he  spob<^ 
when  the  lamentationss  not  of  ones  hut  of  many  wem 
heard.*  Rumoura  qoieklly  reaching  Tiberius  C^sar,  be 
caUed  Tbamua  before  biin  to  enquire  regajrding  Paa« 
The  learned  then  coxyeotured  that  this  was  the  same 
aa  he  who  had  sprung  of  Afercury  and  Penelope*—* 
Many  desert  islands,  the  reputed  abode  of  demons 
and  here^  are  djapersed  about  Btitain*  Demetrius, 
an  emisswry  of  the  emperor^  arriving  at  an  bland 
next  to  them,  found  it  thinly  peopled,  but  all  of  reput- 
ed  sanctity.     Much   confusion   in   the   air   portents, 

^  Morier,  Second  Journey  Uirough  Peniey  p.  168k 
t    Rttdbeckius  AtUntica,  t.  ii.  p.  3T7. 
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atonnt  and  thanderB  prevailed.  The  iabmdMa  declared 
that  one  of  superior  excellence  to  haman  natare  had 
deceased  among  them/'* 

'  If  the  Christian  rel^ion  snppUuited  Pagan  idohdry 
by  imperceptible  changes,  and  the  sanctity  of  one  of 
the  Hebrides  subsequently  so  noted,  preceded  it,  the 
scene  of  so  remarkable  an  incident  might  be  appn^ri- 
ately  fixed  within  its  limits. 

A  recent  and  bold  attempt,  by  an  English  cleigy- 
man,  endeavours   to  shew,  through   the  mediam  of 
much  ingenious  reasoning,  that  no  such  beii^  aa  Satan 
is  to  be  understood,  far  less  personified,  from  any  thii^ 
contained  in  Scripture.     That  as  no  reference  is  there 
contemplated  to  any  such  place  of  punishment  as  hell, 
*^  there  can  be  no  occadon  whatever  for  a  devil :  he 
could  be  of  no  kind  of  use  in  the  divine  govemment''f 
But  on  considering  the  snperstitiotts  ignorance  of  the 
Jews,  the  artlessness  and  simplicity  of  their  narratives, 
and  the  opinions  inherited   from  them,  the  personi- 
fication of  Binritual  beings  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  principles  most  readily  adopted,  and  success- 
fully transmitted. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  origin  and  existence  of 
supernatural  beings  should  give  birth  to  controversy: 

*  Piutarch  de  Oraculoniin  defectu»  ap. :  Op.  t.  L  p.  419.  The  an- 
gular theory  of  Vo$$iut  may  be  ooniulted :  JdoMatrim,  lib.  yI.  e.  3. 
up. :  Op.  t.  ▼.  p.  788. 

f  Seatf  Analytical  Investigation  of  the  Scriptural  daima  of  the 
Deril.     London  1822,  in  8to. 
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tbal  one  author  should  treat  copiously  of  the  **  Poriraii 
of  Saian  as  drawn  by  himself:"^  that  another  should 
elaborately  detail  his  evil  arts,  and  endeavour  to 
baffle  them  by  a  chapter  of  acknowledged  utility,  de 
armU  quSms  cum  Diabolo  pugnandum : — meantime 
roaintaining  that  the  existence  of  the  demoniac  host  is 
not  to  be  assumed  from  reason  or  tradition,  but  solely 

from  revclation.f 

Human  Metamorphosis. — ^As  if  the  mind  were  in- 
capable of  conceiving  celestial  purity  unmixed  with 
terrestrial  matter,  deities  must  resemble  human  form, 
and  share  of  mortal  frailty,— whence  a  large  propor- 
tion of  mythology  comprehends  the  transformation  of 
divinities  and  mankind  to  animals :  a  species  of  credu- 
lity sanctioned  by  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 

Here  also  the  imagination  of  our  pr<^enitors  was 
less  fervid.  No  systematic  superstition,  like  the  Ly- 
eanthrophy  of  the  continent,  admitted  accusation  of 
individuals,  for  changing  themselves  to  wolves,  that 
they  might  devour  their  harmless  neighbours,  and 
thence  consigning  them  mercilessly  to  the  fiames4 
Yet  other  metamorphoses  were  readily  allowed,  nay, 
the  magical  formula  to  be  repeated  thrice  for  eiFecting 
them,  is  preserved.  ||  Mystical  animals,  the  cat  or  the 
raven,  were   chosen : — in   the  present   century,   one 

*  De  Plancy  Le  Diable  peint  par  lui  metne.     Parii  181 7»  in  8vo. 
f  Meyer  Historia  DiabolL     Tubingen  1780,  in  8to. 
\  Nynauld  de  la  Lycanthropie.     Paris  1618^  in  ISmo. 
I    Piicaimy  Criminal  Trials,  ▼.  iii.   App*  No.  vii. 
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pnMaeulad  a  woomb  in  Shethnd  for 
diigiiiw  to  dcitrajr  bis  cattk.* 

To  be  avmged  of  Adam  Clark,  loabdl  Orann, 
^'in  ibe  Uknes  of  bir  awin  eati,  aeeonpamed  witb 
ano  grit  namber  of  Tiber  eattin,  ni  aae  doriHiibe 
maner  eaierit  witbin  tbe  boii%  qabair  tbay  maid  aae 
grit  and  fttrfol  noyb  and  truUe^  qabairbj  the  oad 
Adam,  tban  lying  in  bis  bed,  with  hie  wyfe  and 
■eroand,  appcebeadit  sic  ane  grit  feir  tfaait  tiiay  wer 
liklie  to  gang  mad," — aaotber  M>rcerea»  elaewbere  vas 
obeerved  ftftap*^  by  ^*  aae  bote  in  the  raife,  in  the 
likaee  of  aae  eatt,,"— md  a  peraoa  alleged  to  a  wo- 
man that  she  was  among  ^*  the  cattaa  thai  onbcaett 

bim."t 

WitnoMiin  in  England  swore  not  only  thai  the  fiwe 

of  a  oortain  eat  resembled  thai  of  Jane  Weaham  at  the 
bar,  bat  that  they  knew  die  oat  to  be  this  woman.  A 
witness  on  a  trial  in  North  America,  swore  ibat  tba  sam* 
bhnce  of  a  cat  entered  by  a  window  and  sieaed  bim 
by  tbe  throat, — when  recalling  the  moaaees  of  Sasasaa 
Martin,  the  prisoner,  he  exclaimed,  "Avmd — ihoo 
she  deril !  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Saa^  and 
the  Holy  (shost,  avoid  !  The  cat  leaped  en  tbe  floor, 
and  flew  out  at  tbe  window/':^ 

kobell  Yoang  and  Isobell  Gowdie  changed  them- 


*  .BtfmoiufMte*  Zelland  IsImmW  ▼.  it.  p.  74. 

t  Trial  of  Isobell  Gmuwuo,  1607  :-4rf  laobell  YouDg,  1690  :_ 
of  Anuie  Tailyeoiir»  1621^  «l  tup, 

\  Maiher,  Wonden  of  the  Invisibly  World,  p.  47. 
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•elves  to  hvea.  Id  Ireland,  a  day  was  set  apart  for 
destroying  those  found  among  cattle  as  metamorphosed 
witches** 

Such  saperstition  is  modified  by  the  site  of  its  sub- 
nstenoe.  An  African  traveller  was  restrained  from 
■booting  monkies,  as  men  transformed  for  their  sins.-!- 
Tbe  Abyssinians  think  their  miners  can  change  them- 
selves to  hy8enas4 

In  Europe,  the  beast  oonverted  from  man  never  bad 
mtail.tjl 

These  transformations  were  not  void  of  hazard : 
the  hare  might  be  hunted  down,  and  if  the  cats  wore 
maimed,  the  corresponding  organ  had  suffered  on  re- 
sumption of  the  human  form.$  Neither  was  a  perma- 
nent metamorphosis  optional,  for  effusion  of  Mood  re- 
stored the  pristine  sbape.f 

The  Canon  law  denounces  those  believing  trans- 
formation, unless  by  the  Creator's  will,  as  worse  than 
Pagans.**  But  Pagan  physicians,  in  shewing  the  diag- 
nosis of  a  distempered  mind,  more  prudently  prescribed 

*  Camdenj  ▼.  !▼.  p.  469. 

t  MoOUn,  Trmvels  in  Afriea,  1819,  p.  222. 

I  SaU,  TraTeli,  p.  487. 

I  iyyitaii/tf,  cb.  ▼.  p.  52;  5a 

$   Oenariut  TOberietmt,  P.  iii.  §  9a 

t  RemighUf  lib^  iL  c  2.  p.  22a  Woodrow  alludei  to  such  wounds. 
Anakcia^  ▼.  it.  p.  69.  Other  meUmorphoses  ara  described,  WebtUr 
Tractsy  p.  107. 

**  OrtilHin  Dceretalia,  causa  iiTi.  q.  &     Episcopi  eonim. 

2  N 
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dw  nKef  of  pstiflBte,  m  HMritiiig  pily,  boC 


Fll^  Woip^  Bet. — The  ancients  reeognb* 
cd  a  deity  cdkd  Bedbebob*  or  the  kncd  rf  ffies» 
nwrnhippedoBder  the  fennof  a  fly.  Dariii^  a  ftsthpal 
of  Apollo^  fadd  in  Greeee»  an  ox  waa 
to  fiaty  whid  reticated  after  hm^  aalorated 
unth  the  hlood  rf  and  a  diyinity  wae  iavvdrad  fiir  idirf 
fcaaa  their  ptatilentwl  t iMtathipa.t  A  rode  but  flMidera 
trihe^  the  Hottentots,  consecrated  a  fly  as  a  snperior 
hein^  and  began  to  Teaerate  him  on  whom  it  ali^i- 
ed»|  In  Seothnd,  a  tntolary  fly,  believed  iaunortal, 
over  a  fcnnlain  in  the  ooanty  of  Banff  :^  and 
a  hnge  bine  fly,  resting  on  the  bark  of  tree% 
wsa  dhtingnihed  as  a  wileh* 

Some  hare  denied  that  flicB  were  concomilant  en 
the  slsngbter  of  victims  in  the  temple  of  Jemsalem : 
nor  were  they  found  in  the  temple  of  Hereolet  at  Rome^ 
fesm  the  sanctity  of  the  place. 

The  learned  eonclnde  that  Satan,  or  an  evil  spirit, 
was  also  wordiipped  anciently  under  the  formof  afly.5 
Demooographers  admit  the  spiritual  occupation  of  any 

•  IlmrwJms^mp.1  Hippoe:  d  Gain:  Op.  t  x.  p.  508L 
f  JE&aM  <fe  Katan  AniniBlhiiii,  libi  ▼.  c.17.  xL  c  8. 
I  Plimy  Hist.  Nat.  lOiL  z.  e.  4a     loiroenit  Eki  Myiagnm  Dcnm 


I   jro»r%  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  cli.  a  $  4w 

§   t;r«j«f,  Fwisli  of  Kifimichael,  ap.:  An:  Acet.  y.  xii.  p.  464b 

5  Bryrr  AdditamcnCa,  cw  6l  sjrnla^.  &     SMem  «fe  Diii  Sjrw 
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liting  bodji  however  minate.*    A  demoaiae  fljrdli^ 
closed  ibe  royal  councils  of  the  Loinbard8.f 

Musca  est  meus  pater,  nihil  potest  ilium  clam  haberi 

Nee  sacrum,  nee  tam  prelum  quicquam  est  quia 

Ibi  ilico  adsit.  Plautus  MercatoTy  Actii.  Scena3. 

Lokci  ibe  deceiTer  of  the  Gods»  is  fabled  in  northern 
history,  to  have  nietamorpbosed  himself  to  a  fly :  and 
demonsi  in  the  shape  of  flies,  were  kept  imprisoned  by 
the  Finlanders,  to  be  let  loose  on  mta  and  beasts.^ 
Swarms  of  flies  brought  pestilence  on  Egypt :  the  pagan 
Greeks  expelled  them  from  the  sacrifice,  by  an  ofler- 
ing  to  a  diviuity,  the  abador  muacarum.^ 

When  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  was  crnelly 
murdered  in  1679,  "  upon  the  opeaing  of  bis  tobacco 
box  a  living  bumming  bee  flew  ont,"  explained  to  be  a 
familiar  or  devil.§  A  woman  declared  that  a  child 
was  poisoned  by  its  grandmother,  who,  together  with 
herself,  were  ^'in  the  shape  of  bume-beee,*^— that  the 
former  carried  the  poison  *'  in  her  cleuchs,  wings,  and 
mouth."f    A  great  bee  constantly  resorted  to  another 

*  Thyraus  Demoniaci,  P.  i.  e.  3.  Pixsumtu  Enchiridion  Ezorcis- 
ticum,  p.  25. 

t  Pau/ttJ  Diaconus  de  Oestia  Langobardoniro,  lib.  vi.  e.  3. 

\  ScJueffer  Lapponia,  c.  zi.  p.  146,  147. 

g   Pataofiioj,  lib.  ▼.  c.  10.  viii  c.  26. 

§  Death  of  Mr  J,  Sharp,  ap. :  JJ^Haoih  p.  421. 

t  Trial  of  Isobell  Elliot,  Marion  Veitch,  and  others,  13  Sept.  1678. 
Rec*  Just.     Cleuda — claws. 
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• 

afker  rereiTing  the  Satenie  mark,  and  rested  od  it.* 
Alexander  Smaill  offended  Jonet  Cock,  who  ibreateo* 
ed  him,  ^*  deare  sail  yow  rewe  it !  and  within  half  aoe 
howre  tberafter,  going  to  the  pleugh, — ^befoir  he  hiMl 
gone  one  about,  thmr  come  ane  great  iMup  or  bee,  so 
that  the  foir  horses  did  runne  away  with  the  pleogh, 
and  wer  liklie  to  have  killed  themselves,  and  the  sud 
Alexander  and  the  boy  that  was  with  them,  narrowlie 
escaped  with  their  lyves."  Possibly  the  incident  is 
not  exaggerated,  as  a  single  gad  fly  will  tarn  the  oxoi 
of  a  whole  herd,  and  render  them  farioos.f 

Like  the  fly  of  Plautas  overseeing  every  things  one 
narrating  '^everie  particular  disch,  and  quhat  was 
spoken"  at  a  banquet,  declared,  as  her  causa  mAaitiaj 
that  she  was  *'  on  the  buird  in  likoes  of  a  hie.''} 

Some  large  unsightly  black  beetles,  crawling  in  onr 
cellars,  or  fluttering  about  our  ears  with  the  approach 
of  night,  were  perhaps  considered  metamorphosed 
devils,  as  the  ancients  associated  the  nocturnal  moths, 
fluttering  around  their  lamps,  with  evil  presence.  | 
While  James  Knarstoun  led  peats,  darkness  overspread 
the  sun,  *'  and  thairwith  a  monstrous  cloak  cam  fleing 


*  PrecogniHonf  Jwktli  Wataone,  1661,  in  MS.  ap.:  Bib.  Soc 
Scot* 

f  Clark  Genua  Oestrua,  ap. :  TVanj.  Linnaan  Soc.  ▼.  iii.  p.  296. 

t  Trial  of  Elapeth  Curaetter,  89  May  1629.     Rec  Ork.  £  51.  r. 

I  PUny  Hiat  Nat.  lib.  xxviu.  $  5.  <*  Pkpilio  inter  mala  medie*- 
menta.**  Sueh  were  demoniac  metamorphoaea :  GUmvil,  p.  296.  2V3W/ 
0/  mukeh  1664^  p*  86.     Memigiuh  lib.  i.  c  2a  p.  140 
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and  buzzing  about,  and  eotrit  in  at  his  mouth,  and  he 
fell  to  the  ground  on  his  face,  and  grew  blew — ^it  was 
als  great  as  ane  of  the  little  birds  that  fleis  in  the 
yaird."* 

Perhaps  more  modern  superstitions  regarding  de- 
moniac insects,  are  derived  from  the  narratives  of 
Jewish  history,  as  received  in  their  literal  acceptation.f 

SaUmic  CommtmUm  taith  ManAtndl— If  the  whole 
etherial  host  could  assume  any  transformation,  and  the 
human  race  adopt  any  shape  for  their  own,  it  must 
have  been  very  difficult  to  determine  their  intercourse 
under  this  respective  disguise,  or  its  purpose. 

Throughout  Europe  it  was  admitted  that  the  roo« 
tives  influencing  Satan  were  the  indulgence  of  pride, 
aa  a  fallen  angel :  the  love  of  mischief  as  incorporated 
with  his  nature,  and  the  desire  of  throwing  obloquy  on 
religion,  either  by  his  own  irreverence  or  through  the 
medium  of  his  proselytes.  Mankind,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  promote  their  worldly  profits,  were  ready  to 
renounce  their  baptism,  receiving  a  new  name,  to  enter 
his  service,  and  acknowledge  his  supremacy :  they  ex- 
pected a  provision  for  their  wants,  and  they  sought 
endowment  with   preternatural  faculties.     But   from 

•  Trial  of  JamM  Kntfitoun,  ult.  Feb.  ldS&  Ree.  Ork,  £  Sa  ▼. 
A  demoniac  crow  entered  the  mouth:  P$eUm  de  operaiione  D«aio- 
num,  p.  62.     CTboA— beetle. 

f  EsoduSf  ch.  zziii.  ▼.  28.  Deuteronamyf  ch.  tiL  ▼.  20.  Joshuttt 
ch.  zxiT.  ▼.  12.  Wisdom  of  Solomon^  ch.  zt.  ▼.  8.  Bochart  consider^ 
Myagnit  a  hero. 
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these  were  generated  aiultifiuious  sabordinate  mattersy 
all  most  diligently  commemorated  by  tfaoee  individiiale 
maintaining  their  own  participation. 

Synagogue^  Sabbaij  or  Satanic  Convention. — The  master 
met  his  proselytes  singly,  or  in  general  convocation*  at 
aome  appointed  time  and  place ;  for  many  were  alwajra 
prepared  to  obey  his  call.  Thither  the  members  w«re 
transported  by  unction  with  a  certain  coropotttion : 
they  mounted  on  stave%  or  carried  on  animals,  liha 
Herodiss  and  her  company,  they  traversed  the  air. 
Feasting,  mirth,  and  licentious  revelry,  now  previuled 
among  this  infernal  assemblage.  Satan  presided  in 
the  form  of  a  goat :  all  offered  him  homage,  and  devout 
submission :  an  unknown  jargon,  or  wild  ejaculations, 
constituted  their  speech ;  but  if  any  sanctified  name 
were  heard,  the  whole  convention  instantly  vanished, 
leaving  the  aoUve  scene  an  empty  void  behind. 

Sorcery  is  imitative  of  sanctified  acts ;  whence^  say 
demonographers,  the  sabbst  is  to  be  assimilated  with 
the  religious  rites  appropriated  for  the  Sabbath.  But 
this  analogy  is  questionable.  The  sahbat,  indeed,  fre- 
quently appears  under  the  name  of  sabboath ;  and  the 
orthography,  saboth,  or  sabboath,  often  expresses  the 
Sabbath  in  manuscripts  on  Scotish  history.*  Some  of 
the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  allude  to  credulity  in  a 
divinity  named  Taboath,  or  Saboath,  presiding  over  the 

•  Stirling  K.S,R,  1  June  1646.     "  Tranagrening  the  SAbboAtb."— 
Teongef  DUry,  2  May  1676 :    «  It  wm  the  Jews  Saboath  day,**  p.  I64w 
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aevfiolh  heaven :  conceiving  that  Satan  was  the  son  of 
Sahoatfay  and  of  an  evil  principle.  Origen  affirina»  that 
aaboath  waa  an  ezpreeaion  common  in  incaDtations— - 
tliat  it  is  not  intelligible,  as  interpreted  the  Omnipo* 
tent:  nor  are  Jove  and  saboatb  the  same.* 

The  animated  scenes  of  the  continental  sahbat^  seein 
never  to  have  predominated  in  Scotish  superstitions. 
TboQgh  testified  by  the  same  delirious  imagination^ 
the  extravagance  of  demoniac  conunonion  was  more 
restrained* 

The  ruins  of  North  Berwick  church  occupy  a  naked, 
dark,  and  rocky  promontory,  bverhangiag  the  sea.  ▲ 
tlnn  sandy  covering,  moistened  by  the  spray,  or  shift-* 
ing  with  the  vehemence  of  the  winds,  now  exposes 
numerous  remains  of  mortality  in  their  precincts:  or 
sometimes,  vast  congeries:  of  human  bones,  promisou* 
ously  huddled  together,  are  found  in  t^e  course  of  ex- 
cavations among  the  walls.  In  this,  a  bleak  and  deso- 
late spot,  before  the' hand  of  improvement  had  sheltered 
the  shores,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Satanic  con- 
ventipns  was  held  on  halloweven,  1690.. 

In  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  Satan,  on.  the  preced- 
ing day,  Agnes  Sampsoun  then  passed  thither  on  hoi^e- 
hack,  ^  and  lychtit  att  the  kirk  yaird,  or  a  Utill  befoir 
she  come  to  itt,  about  allewin  honris  at  ewin.  They 
danceit  alaogis  the  kirk-yaird :  Geilie  Duncan  playit 
to  thame  on  a  trump :  John  Fiene,  missellit,  led  all  the 
rest :  the  said  Agnes,  and  hir  docbter,  followit  nixt— « 

*   Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  Lib.  ▼.  p.  9SS> 
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with  the  rest  of  thair  compliees,  wbone  ane  handbidi 
penooes,  whairof  thur  wes  sax  men,  and  all  the  rest 
wemen.  The  wemen  noaid  fyrst  thur  homage,  and 
nizt  the  men  :  the  men  wer  tamit  nyne  tjrmes  widder- 
shynnes  about,  and  the  wemen  sax  tymes.  John  Fien 
hiew  yp  the  duns,  and  blew  in  the  lyehtis,  qahilkis  wer 
lyk  mekill  blak  candillis  stiking  round  aboat  the  pvl* 
pett  The  deyill  stert  vp  himselff  in  the  polpett,  lyk 
ane  mekill  Uak  man,  and  callit  everie  roan  be  Us 
name,  and  everie  ane  answerit  him  *heir,  Mnter,"*^ 
Now  the  lights  bamt  Uae.  Satan  Uien  made  **  a  aer- 
mond  of  dewtsam  spmehes,  saying,  <  mony  cumis  to 
the  fair,  and  bnyis  noeht  all  wairis  ;*  and  desyrit  Johse 
Fien  <  noeht  to  feir,  thoeht  he  wes  grym,  for  be  had 
mony  servandis  qaha  sould  neoer  want,  and  soald  aill 
nathing,  sa  lang  as  thair  hair  wes  on.'  "f 

The  homage  paid  to  Satan,  either  in  contempt  of 
the  divinity,  or  as  a  genuine  ritOi  imitative  of  dtviiie 
worship^  was  aeeompanied  by  the  mystical  motion, 
^*  widdershynnes.*'  Malevolent  beings  are  still  wor- 
shipped, as  from  the  eariiest  antiqui^,  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe. 

As  nothing  hot  misohief  was  plotted  in  this  convo- 
cation, so  at  Madies  Ijonipt^  at  the  Donn  Hill  of  Spot, 
the  death  of  CSeorge  Clarksone  was  *'  voitUt  and  con- 
dodit,^  by  a  minor  assemhlage.     But  Satan  reused 

*  Trial  of  Agnet  Sampaoun,  «/  titp.     IVum/^— Jcwb*  harp.     Aft». 
eZfff— masked. 

f  Trial  of  Jahn  Fien,  vXtup^     (Trym— -dark. 
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AlesaiMler  Hamilton's  request,  of  power  to  injure  the 
Imkd  of  C!olstoon,  baying  previously  devolved  it  to 
another.* 

Daneiogt  together  with  instruments  and  musie,  were 
among  the  meagre  eonooroitants  of  the  Sc(»tish  conven- 
tions* But  the  nature  of  the  dance  is  not  farther 
explained,  than  *^  Gelie  Duncan  playit  on  ane  tramp, 
and  Johnne  Fiene,  missellit,  led  the  ring.^\  Such 
mystical  dances  were  circular :  ^*  Porro  circulares  esse 
omnes  choros/':^  Further,  that  the  parties  might  not 
recognise  each  other's  faces,  they  were  arranged,  so 
that  their  backs  formed  the  inner  circumference ;  and 
they  moved  from  right  to  left,  that  is,  widdershyns,-— 
**  retrogrando  contra  morem,  naturam  et  ordinem  chor- 
eerom  quibns  nos  utamur."||  Perhaps  the  dance  led 
by  John  Fien,  was  of  this  description ;  for  according 
to  the  reported  confession  of  one  of  the  infernal  assem* 
blage,  sailing  in  a  sieve  to  the  church,  they  '*  tooke 
bands  on  the  land,  and  daunced  ibis  reill,  or  short 
dannee,  singing  all  with  one  voice« 

'  Commer  goe  ye  before, 
Commer  goe  ye ; 
Giff  ye  will  not  goe  before^ 
Commer  let  ine.'*§ 

•  Trul  of  ImoImII  Toung,  1029.     Of  Alexander  Hamiltouo  1630. 

f  'Mai  of  JohniM  Mowbray,  and  others,  7  June  1591.     Hec.  Jutt, 
\  Smnigitu  Demonolatreia,  Lib.  I  c  17.  p.  119. 
I   Ortf^raditf  de  Sortikgiit. 
S  Newet  from  Seoiiand, 
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A  delinqaent  oonfeMed  her  preaenoe  at  a 
^<at  the  Westwood  Head,  where  there  wee  dmnemg 
and  mirth.*^*  Another  met  Satan  as  a  little  blaek 
■MUit  and  oAher  witehes,  when  ^  they  danced  together, 
and  along  the  braes:"*  and  on  a  shnilar  occaaioa  at 
the  Mill  Green  of  Dalkeithi  while  all  danced  togetfaer, 
Satan  was  in  haman  shape,  *^  with  blaek  clothes,  and 
a  Uaok  hatt  vpone  his  head.'^f  Jonet  SLer  *<  danced 
with  the  dcYill,  and  with  Margaret  Huteheeon,  Agnes 
PartiU,  Maijorie  Fairw«ll,  Issobell  Ramaaj,  Isaobdl 
Rohiesone,  Johne  Scott,  Matgaret  Hart,  and  ytber 
ilotorious  witches,"  some  of  whose  names  are  ameag 
the  convicts  of  that  »ra.:(  It  mast  have  been  at  a 
festivity  of  this  kind,  that  the  minister  of  Crigfatcn, 
-^one  deposed  for  irregolarities— was  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  standing  "  in  the  rear  of  all  thdr  dan« 
ceS)"  and  beating  up  those  that  were  slow.D  A  wo> 
man  confessed  her  presence  at  soch  meetings,  ai 
^'Templehall  burne,  or  the  Marrais  bame,"  where 
they  had  a  piper ;  and  all  danced  except  herself, 
who  could  not  dance.$     Satan  designated  one  of  his 

•   Triml  of  Helen  Forrester  in  Crighton,  13  June  167&  Bee.  Ju$i, 
f  Trial  of  Issobell  Fergusone,  and  Maijorie  Wilsone»  3  Aug.  1661. 
Rec,  Jusi,     At  Blockula,  in  Sweden,  he  appeared  in  a  high  croviMd 
hat,  grey  coat,  red  and  blue  stockings,  and  long  garters,  A.  D.  1669^ 
167a     Homeck,  ap.  GianviL  p.  484. 

I  Trial  of  Jonet  Ker,  20  Aug.  1661.     Rec.  Ju$t, 

II  Fountainhail  Decisions,  ▼.  i.  p.  14. 

$  Trial  of  Margaret  Dods,  13  Sep.  167a     Rec.  Jutt. 
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imMelytes  by  a  new  Damei  expressive  of  ber  acoom- 
pliahment  in  the  art.* 

Snclair  lealrned  from  the  reverend  contemporary  of 
aome  one  who  was  tjbe  **  devil's  piper,'^  thati  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion)  Satan  had  taught  him  to  sing  and  play  an 
obacene  tune^  whioh^  within  two  days  after,  was  beard 
from  all  the  youths  and  damsels  on  the  streets.f 
Dancing  with  Satan^  is  comprehended  among  the 
charges  against  John  Douglasi  and  nine  women  of 
Tranent,  when  Douglas  was  piper.  T^o  of  the  tunes 
are  specified>  as  KM  thy  coat^  MagiCf  and  come  this 
wajf  mih  me :  and  HulU  the  bed  will  fiuX  Proba- 
bly these  were  the  popular  airs  of  the  day.  KiU 
Hy  ooai  Magge^  appears  in  a  very  singular  musical 
manuscript  of  the  same  centuryi  somewhat  earlier^ 
where  all  the  tanes  are  expressed  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  on  the  stave,  not  in  musical  notation.  But 
Ijbo  author  shall  not  attempt  to  identify  it  with  that 
specified  to  Sinclair,  by  bis  reverend  informer.}  Sa* 
tan  is  alleged  to  have  himself  officiated  as  piper,  in 
semblance  of  a  rough  tawny  dog,  at  a  dance  on  the 

•  Precognitum,  Jonet  Watsone,  1661:'  in  MS,  ui  tup,  '<  Weill 
dancing  Jonet.** 

f  Sinclair,  No.  34.     Anent  some  prayers. 

I  Mttract  of  the  ReeortU  qfJuUieiary,  p.  466. :  in  MS.  Mp,  Lib. 
M.  5.  14b     The  original  record  of  this  period  is  not  extant. 

$  CoUecHon  of  Tunes,  Part  vL  No.  9. :  in  MS,  This  consists  of 
about  106  airs,  written  for  the  Lute,  or  Mandora.  Many  are  named 
here  ear]y  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  have  been  hitherto  ascribed 
to  a  period  nearer  its  close. 
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Penilsnd  Hills :  nor  is  the  tbeme  of  bis  perfomuuice 
omitted.* 

At  the  festive  dances  of  the  present  day,  especially 
with  an  intermixtare  of  Highlanders,  nnintelligiUe 
exclamations,  such  as,  how  t  kow  !  are  heard,  not  dis- 
similar from  har  t  har  !  resounding  at  those  of  the  Sa- 
tanic convocation  on  the  continent.  Bodin  affirms 
that  there  is  no  convocation  without  dancing :  and  Ds 
Lancre  specifies  several  of  the  dances,  few  of  which 
were  known  here.f 

In   Ireland,  the  circular  dance  was  named   ruife 
teampuiUf  i.e.  chorea  iempIL     **  These  religions  cere* 
monies  concluded  with  a  dance  lo  the  right  hand :  bat 
when  unpropitious,  the  priests  blew  a  horn  for  a  cnrse, 
and  then  the  dance  was  to  the  left.'*j:     During  a  pes- 
tilence which  visited  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  the  deceas- 
ed, bound  by  withs  on  a  bier,  were  carried  to  St  Man- 
ia's churchyard,  whither  women  and  maidens  repaired 
to  dance  after  its  cessation.     But  having  taken  the 
same  withs,  "  instead  of  napkins  and  handkerchief, 
to  keep  them  together  in  their  round,"  infection  was 
communicated,  and  the  whole  inhabitants  were  swept 
away.  || 

•  Shtdmr^  No.  24.  **  The  silly  Int  kitohen,  gar  cast  it  in  pieklc^  ud 
it  will  grow  miokle." 

f  Bodmu»t  Lib.  iL  c.  4.  p.  16fl^  170l  De  Lamcre,  Lib.  liL  eh.  ir. 
p.  S05.     RemigiuB,  %U  nip. 

f   Vattancgy,  Yindicatioii,  ap.  ColL  de  Beb.  Hik.  t.  ir.  p.  i75:-a 

y   Letlwch,  Iriahtown  and  Kilkenny,  HwL  ▼.  iL  p.  451. 
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A  ebapter  by  Olaus  Magnus  **  on  nocturnal  dan- 
cring  of  elves,"  is  embellished  by  figures  of  demons» 
back  to  back,  in  circular  arrangement,  one  leading  a 
proselyte  by  the  hand,  and  Satan,  as  indicated  by  his 
horns,  tail,  and  cloven  feet,  officiating  as  piper,  while 
there  is  another  performer  on  the  guitar.* 

If  dancing  was  a  sanctified  rite  of  old,  as  it  is  still 
in  some  countries,f  no  one  must  conceive  its  exhibi* 
iion  in  those  light  and  graceful  movements  embellbh- 
ing  youth,  or  adding  elegance  to  beauty.  Contortion 
of  the  body,  stamping  with  the  feet,  and  clapping  the 
hands,  accompanied  by  loud  discordant  screams,  or  a 
alow  and  measured  pace,  accelerated  to  rapid  gyra- 
tions, disturbing  the  senses  of  the  actors  and  spectators 
alike,  probably  distinguished  the  veneration  of  divinities. 

The  canon  law  did  not  prohibit  dancing  for  personal 
recreation,  but  for  mystical  purposes4  Yet,  as  late- 
ly as  the  year  1728,  an  assembly  of  gentry,  for  such 
public  amusement,  instituted  at  Edinbui^h,  was  de- 
nounced as  a  violation  of  reverence  due  to  the  divin- 
ity. ||  Previously,  and  since  that  time,  even  down  to 
the  year  1834,  its  practice  has  been  associated  with 
profanity. 

*  Ohus  Magnus,  lib.  Ui.  c.  xi.  p.  112.  Roma,  1555.  In  England 
be  played  on  the  Pipe  and  Cittern :  in  Sveden  on  the  Harp.  Gktnml 
and  Sonwck,  ut  sup. 

f  Lyon  Residence  in  Mezieo  18S6.  A  devotee  daneed  to  propitiate 
a  saint  for  the  cure  of  his  distemper,  ▼.  iL  p.  25^  27. 

I  Graiian  Decretalia,  P.  ii.  causa  utL  q.  2.     lUud  quod. 

I  Juembfy,  1723^  in  ]2nio. 
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Noetonial  dancing  in  a  cireolar  figure,  at  Batanic 
eoBTaations,  indieated  the  contempt  of  sanctified  oere* 
■aenials. 

The  pietnre  of  the  Scotish  Satanie  conventioB  is 
doll,  oonparsd  with  the  lively  rqyrcsentation  of  the 
continental  synagogue^  or  even  in  England,  wfa^ie 
Satan  weloomed  the  guests  and  presided  at  the  enter- 
tainmenU* 

The  proselytes  were  transported  to  the  convocatioD  t 
and  tradition  still  preserves  an  account  of  the  TisiMe 
flight  of  Agnes  Sampson  through  the  air  on  some  non* 
descript  animal.  Christian  Stewart  made  a  serious 
complaint  of  persons  alleging  that  '*  they  had  seen  her 
flcing  abone  tluur  headis  cuming  from  Leyth.^f  But 
the  efficient  power  of  transportation  from  an  nngorat 
prepared  from  the  hi  of  children,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
acknowledged:  and  very  rarely  the  equitations  on 
broooHsticks,  straws  or  staves,  as  elsewhere. 

The  various  sourees  of  such  superstition  have  been 
derived  perhaps  firom  scriptural  narratives,  which  spe- 
cify nuny  tranqNirtations,  and  generally  by  an  inTisi* 
hie  pow«> :  from  the  history  of  Abaris,  the  northern 
philost^er,  who  traversed  the  air  by  means  of  an  ar- 
row or  a  dart:  from  the  Temq^tkarii^  who  were  be- 
lieved to  arrive  from  an  unknown  country  called  Man- 
gonia :  and  espedally  from  the  Herodias  of  the  canon 
law.     Herodias  is  identified  with  Diana  :  the  enchant- 

t  Umfyrndkcm  K.&R.,  4.11  Mardi  168& 
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ments  and  attribatee  of  Hecate  are  ascribed  to  the 
Disa  or  Iris  of  the  north,  the  inventor  of  magical  art% 
trho,  moonted  on  Runic  Staves,  could  traverse  the 
sar»*    Hecate,  Diana,  or  Disa^  was  the  sister  of  Apollo. 
Hecate  was  the  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions :   Sa* 
tan  conveyed  Jesus  Christ  to  a  high  mountun,  and 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple*    Pan  is  the  type  of  Satan  2 
and  to  Pan  the  goat  was  consecrated*    The  proselytes 
ef  Satan  were  transported  on  a  goat  to  the  synagogue : 
and  there  he  presided  under  that  form.    Thence  the 
connection  of  this  superstition  with  pagan  mythology. 
Satanic  ilfarA.— At  the  synagogue,  which  an  infinite 
preponderance  of  the  female  sex  always  attended,  pec* 
lions  followed  between  the  fiend  and  his  proselytes  in 
public,  or  they  were  made  privately*     *^  In  presence  of 
the  Lords'  Commissioners  of  Justiciary,   rittand  in 
judgment,    compeared   Margaret  Douglas:    declares, 
That  she  renounced  her  baptism,  and  gave  herself  over 
to  the  devill,  soul  and  body,  putting  one  hand  to  the 
crown  of  her  bead,  and  the  other  to  the  sole  of  her 
foot."*)-    Satan  then  imprinted  bis  own  mark  on  the 
proselyte,  and  bestowed  a  new  name,  of  which  many 
are  preserved,  but  no  philological  illustrations  are  af- 
forded, either  by  those  of  Scotland  or  those  of  the 
European  continent     These  ceremonies  concluded, 

*  Agohardus  de  Grandine  et  Tonitruis,  $  2.     Rudbeckiut  Atlanticay 
t.  ii.  p.  506,  507.  t.  iii.  p.  34-.d6. 

t  Trial  of  Margaret  Douglas,  13  SepL  167a  JRec.  JuH. 
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»tfc>M»rftfc>pwiljteiignMed  from  the  book  of 
ifa^aiiMmbedn  the bhekctt  book  of  deaUi.''* 
TW  Sblauc  nark  oa  tko  cootineiil,  wm  a  «po4 

a  ban's  ibot,  a  black  wbdp^ 
ii  was  iaipriatad  on  all  parta  of 
I  «f»-bffww%  between  the  lipi^  and 
Scotlaad  aotfahig  ao  pracke  and 
Hovefcr»  a  prnfrigJ  eritic^  em* 
pnblie  tiibanak  lo  aaeertain  thi*  de- 
three,  as  <^the  borne  mark, 
the  brciat  mark, — litle :  and  the  fedia|; 
aeaae  and  pain/*    Two  were  very  amally 
pietabiiint4  Sercnd  innocent  penons 
^  on  allegation  of  a  mark  in  their  ejei^ 
from  the  TUbu  of  antiquity, 
ith  Satan,  one  suspected  de» 
ber  baptam  at  the  first : 
devolad  to  mirth :  and  his  mark  was 
aft  the  IsaL    Yarioos  means  of  doing  ao  are 

as  bestowing  baptism  on 
of  sanctity :  **  Mithra  marks  his 


lava  e.7.  5  10^12. 

t  ITHimm^  f^  14\  Ma     JUmigms,  libL  i.  e.  5^  pw  la     JSMitM^ 

I  /WitamUr  DM9M0W  !■  M&  Na  551.  ad  an.  1677,  t  87a 
5  J^«^<^>—  JMct  FholOBc^  l6-d«  June  1661.  in  M&,  ap.  Bib. 
Sh.  Jim.  SnL     Triri  of  Dmd  Johnrton,— flf  Agnes  Locb,  29  July, 
A^mm  FagKwitt  7  A^i.  1661.     Bta  JuU. 
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soldiers  in  the  forehead.''*  Mithra  and  Satan  seem 
identified  here :  for  the  objects  of  Pagan  worship  were 
then  regarded  as  demons.  Bat  the  true  origin  of  the 
^vfaole  is  found  in  *^  the  mark"  received  from  the  beast 
of  the  apocalypse,  and  the  **  new  name  which  no  man 
knoweth  save  he  that  receiveth  it." 

Satanic  PacHofi. — *^  Will  ye  be  my  seruand,  and 
adore  me  and  my  seruandis,"  said  Satan  to  John 
Feane,  **and  ye  sail  neuir  want?"  Homage  was 
pledged  on  promised  protection.  Alexander  Hamilton 
'*  vpone  conditione  that  the  devill  sould  nocht  let"  him 
*'  want  naither  meat,  claitbing,  nor  money,  promeisit 
to  be  his  seruand."  Satan  desiring  Jonet  Barker  to  be 
Ilia  servant,  engaged  that  "  scho  sould  be  as  trymelie 
clad  as  the  best  seruand  in  Edinburgh.^f 

Pactions  with  females  were  commonly  followed  by 
sensual  demonstrations,  which  cannot  but  corroborate 
the  parallel  between  Pan  and  Satan.  Pan  was  partly 
formed  like  a  goat.  The  same  word  expressed  Pan 
or  a  goat,  in  Egypt,  where  this  animal  was  venerated 
and  protected.  Women  were  borne  to  the  synagogue 
OD  goats,  and  Satan  sometimes  presided  there  under 
that  form.  Satan  is  represented  as  of  an  amorous 
disposition  :  the  goat  is  the  most  salacious  of  animals. 
Were  such  a  parallel  prosecuted  by  an  illustration  of 
Satanic  amours  with  the  human  race,  the  identity  of 

*  Tertulliantu  de  Pres.  Her :   de  Baptismo,  ap :  Op. :  p.  216,  226. 
f  Trial  of  Jonet  Barker,  28  Dec.  1643.    Rec.  Just, 

2  O 
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Pan  and  Satan  might  be  fiu^ber  confirmed  from  the 
daeeical  anthore.* 

Though  earnest  in  money  was  given  by  the  master 
to  the  servant,  it  proved  to  be  only  slone* 

One  of  the  author's  progenitors,  a  military  <^eer  of 
rank,  in  the  service  of  Charles  L  and  his  sons,  was 
reputed  of  sagacity  adequate  to  baffle  Satan.  A  wo- 
man, deluded  into  a  paction  wkh  this  arch-enemy,  haid 
accepted  earnest  to  enter  on  her  duties,  or  to  defiver 
herself  up  to  him,  when  a  candle^  lighted  at  a  isertain 
time,  should  have  burnt  to  the  end*  No  sooner  had 
the  fiend  departed,  than  the  money  converted  to  stone^ 
at  once  betrayed  the  cheat  and  the  traitor.  Hastes- 
ing,  in  this  dilemma,  for  counsel  to  the  vetaran,  he 
advised  the  dupe  to  light  her  candle  at  both  ends, 
whereby  an  equivocal  expedient,  defeating  literal  fid- 
filment,  should  render  the  paction  nugatory.  The 
remedy  proved  suooessfiil :  Satan  was  disappointed  of 
his  prey  :  but,  in  revenge,  he  deprived  the  oounsdlor 
of  his  shadow.  No.  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  pn^ 
cess,  how  that  which  .eludes  the  grasp  of  roattar  waa 
seized,  has  been  preserved  in  history,  though  tradi* 
tions  tell  of  a  necromantic  circle  impenetrable  by  the 
fiend,  protecting  his  opponente.  But  while  both  re* 
treated  precipitately  within,  he  pressed  so  closely  in 
pursuit,  that  notwithstanding  the  pei»oa .  of  the  conn- 

*  Herodotuh  lib.  ii.  c  46.  Diodonu  Siculus,  lib.  i.  c.  88.  StrabOf 
lib.  xvii.  t.  ii.  p.  1137.  Plutarch  Bruta  Animalia  ratione  uti.,  ap. : 
Op :  t  ii.  p.  969. 
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aellor  wasMcured,  bis  shadow  yet  remainiog  beyond  its 
preeincts,  fell  under  demoniac  power.  Cotemporariei 
relate,  tbat  **  the  whigs  maintained  that  the  Genend 
bad  not  a  «badow :  thiic  was  believed  by  i  the  phana- 
tiehsi  and  when,  theyeaw  bim  upon  the  atreets  in  la 
aanshine^  they.  wonM  not  belieiie  he  had  a  shadowf 
Amg^  tbey  safw^it:  with  their  eyee^'A^  .  A  portion  of 
monnt  Lyo«Qs  coftmerated}  to  Jopiter,  was  imisvdicted 
tomidn:  thos6  v^niuring  tbtther  died  witbia  the  year. 
^^' Neither  man  nor  beast  transgressing  itspreoiacW 
east  any  shadow :  n«r  dM  the  huntsman  viokfe  them 
in  porsuilofthis*game;'biit'  standing  without, '  be  saw[ 
tbat  no  shadow^feH  ^thin.'^f  • 

Satan  gave  Jonet  Lyiei  as  she  though^  a  <<  pieee-of 
silver,  which  thereafter  slioe  found  to  be^butt  a  stooe:^ 
and  the  like  occnrred*to  others4  The  same  delusion 
subsisted  on  the  continent. 

The  truth  of  Satanic  presence  and  paction  were 
credited  so  firmly  in  Scotlandi  that  a  lady  was  debarred 
the  communion  table,  '*for  having  fellowship  with  the 
devill,^  and  commanded  by  the  minister  to  ri8e:|| 
and  an  indictment  charged  Jonet  Ker,  that  **  you  en- 
gaged to  be  his  servant,  albeit  ye  knew  it  was  the 

*  Anip-CQunterqueritt  Counterqueried,  No.  13.  p.  5i. 

f   Pauaaniat  Arcmdiea,  lib.  Hi.  c.  38. 

t  Trial  of  Jonet  Lyle,  29  July  1661,— of  Agnei  Pogairie,  7  Aug. 
1661.  See.  Just, 

I  Woodrow  Analecta,  ▼.  ii.  p.  223.  iv.  p.  52.  Alluding  to  Mr  John 
M'LelUn  of  Kirkcudbright,  who  died  about  1650. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SPECTRAL    ILLUSIONS. 

• 

It  's  impossible  (o  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
averring  that  they  had  beheld  certain  aerial  images, 
— who  submitted  even  to  a  cruel  death,  while  invok* 
ing  Heaven  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their  asseverations. 
If  they  were  the  victims  of  self-delusion  many  hasten- 
ed to  strengthen  their  error :  assuming  so  many  pos- 
tulates inconsistent  with  every  philosophical  maxim,  as 
arguments  incontrovertible,  they  defended  it  warmly 
if  contested :  they  tried  to  persuade  the  wiser  world 
that  shadows  were  substantial. 

Of  later  years,  however,  as  science  has  found  an 
asylum,  and  apprehensions  have  ceased  of  being  stran- 
gled or  burnt  for  dissenting  from. the  ancient  prophets, 
the  learned  indulge  in  theories  sufficient  to  solve  the 
mystery.  Those  flitting  forms  whose  appearance  was 
so  deeply  imprinted  on  the  mind,  were  spectral  images, 
— visions  originating  in  that  morbid  state,  of  the  brain 
often  concomitant  on  human  maladies.* 

*  Alderson  Essay  on  Apparition*.     Ferriar  Theory  of  Apparitions 
The  priority  of  this  theory  is  claimed  by  the  former. 
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-^maoy  of  thenii  in  hia  time,  dovot^  oflbrings,  even 
their  rieheet  appareli  to  Diana,  for  relief.*  Plato  ob- 
aerves,  that  it  was  common  for  women  eftpcfdally,  and 
thoee  imbecile,  terrified  by  spectres,  when  awake,  and 
recollecting  the  visions  of  their  dreams,  to  vow  statues 
and  sacrifices,  and  to  fill  up  the  pore  places  of  the 
houses  and  streets  with  altars  and  temples  to  be  freed 
of  ^hem.f 

Phantoms  dwell  only  in  the  mind — **  Natura  etiim 
Bon  gignit  spectra  nisi  in  animo  quae  sunt  ipsa  phan- 
tasmata :  sed  gignit' corpora  vera  non  autem  apparentia 
tantum."  Thence  the  visible  existence  of  spirits  or 
demons  must  be  denied4 

Profound  metaphysical  questions  may  originate  on 
th^  site  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  combined  or  free 
of  living  matter.  Thus  says  Claiidianus  Mamercus, 
one  of  the  orthodox  ecclesiastics:  "It  is  the  soul  of 
man  alonlB  winch  has  been  created  in  semblance  of 
the  Deity.  Ood  is  incorporeal :  the  human  soul  made 
after  Ood^s  image  cannot  be  corporeal.  The  soul  is 
not  confined  within  the  body,  were  it  so,  the  first  ob- 
jects presented  would  be  the  intestinal  organs.  Intel- 
lect is  the  vision  of  the  soul.— The  incorporeal  soul 
sees  of  itself:  corporeal  substances  are  seen  by  the 
body, — ^but  spiritual  things  are  not  visible  to  corporeal 

*  Hippocraies  de  Virginibus. 

f  Plato  de  Legibui,  lib.  z.  injine. 

\   Zanchius  de  Divinatione,  p.  78:   Hanovue  1610,  in  IStno. 
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eyes :  and  although  every  thing  incorporeal  be  invisi- 
ble, every  corporeal  substance  may  not  be  visible.^* 

The  spectral  illusions,  most  distinctly  described,  are 
proved  to  be  concomitant  on  vehement  mental  emotions: 
and  if  these  can  be  subjected  to  any  rule,  the  imsge 
may  relate  to  previous  impressions,  for  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  distempered  shall  behold  only  demons^ 

Thus  it  may  vary  to  infinity.  Evidence  was  receiv- 
ed from  a  woman,  that  while  in  bed  with  her  child, 
Jonet  Cock  '^  and  many  vtheris  came  in  and  lay  above 
her,  and  they  all  drew  at  her  chyld :  and  shoe  having 
said,  *  the  Spirit  of  Grace  be  in  this  house,^  they  went 
all  out  of  the  glasse  window  with  a  noise."  Further, 
when  a  mother  in  Dundas  lay  "  in  chyld  birth  with 
her  young  chyld  besyd  her,  in  the  night-tyme,  the 
doore  being  locked,'*  Jonet  Millar,  "  with  vther  no- 
torious witches,  who  are  since  brunt — blew  vp  the 
doore,  and  came  in  vpone  her,  essayed  to  tacke  the 
young  chyld  from  her,  bot  not  having  the  power,  went 
to  the  doore  in  a  confnsione."f 

Agnes  Finnic  was  exposed  to  a  serious  charge,  that 
there  having  been  a  quarrel  between  her  daughter  and 
John  Cockburn,  ^^quhairin  grit  flyting  and  outrage- 
ous wordis,  na  doubt,  was  vtterit  be  ayther  of  thame 

*  Claudianut  Mamercut  de  Statu  Aiiims,  lib.  i.  c.  5,  6»  14y  23^  27. 
lib.  iii.  c.  3,  9,  12,  14^  Flor.  cire.  an.  460.  Bib.  Vei.  Pat.  t.  tu 
p.  1040,  107a 

t  Trial  of  Jonet  Cock,  10  Sept.-^f  Jonet  Millar,  10  Aug.  1661. 
Rec.  Just. 
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to  viheris,  sua  that  they  pairtit  vnfreindia : — the  said 
John  Cockburo  going  that  nycht  to  his  bed  to  tak  the 
nychtis  rest^  litle  rest  gat  he. — Bot  having  gottin  his 
first  sleip,  and  awaiking  forth  thairof,  being  strukio  in 
great  feir  and  amaisoinenty  he  miw  and  evidentlie  per- 
seaved, — ^all  the  durris  and  windowis  of  his  hous  being 
fast  cloised, — ^yow,  Agnes  Finnie,  with  year  doohter, 
— bothe  sitUng  on  his  bed  syd  fearcelie  raging  at  his 
breist,  and  being  in  excessive  feir  with  that  thair 
violent  ruging  and  vexing  of  him  in  maner  foirsaid, 
he  cryed  out  all  that  tyme,  ^  Grod  be  in  this  hous  !  I 
ken  ye  weill  aneoghe  !  God  be  in  this  hous  !'"*  Fur- 
ther, it  was  alleged  of  Margaret  Hutcheson,  that 
*'  vpone  the  first  day  of  January  last,  about  twelve  a 
clock  at  night,  ye  came  vnto  Johne  Clerk,  his  hous,  and 
set  down  their  at  the  fyre  syd,  and  komed  your  hair,  to 
the  great  affrightment  of  his  wyff,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows being  all  fast  locked  and  closed :  and  that  yow 
did  be  the  space  of  seavne  or  eight  nights." 

The  preceding  examples  confirm  the  words  of 
Hippocrates,  which  are  illustrated  indeed  by  other 
autbors.f  The  sorceress  being  introduced  through  bar- 
riers, rendered  her  presence  the  more  alarming.  But 
such  an  entrance  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinions 
entertained  of  spiritual  nature,  or  of  supernatural  facul- 
ties.    Divine  and  demoniac  properties  underwent  little 

•  Trial  of  Agnes  Finnie,  11  Decl644.     Pi^^m^— scolding ;  ruging 
— tearing.     Rec.  Just, 

f  PttUus  de  OperaUone  Dcmonum,  p.  78»  85. 
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•f  oUt  from  the  etberial  demenU 
erilMd  to  either.     In  tin  time  of  Heepioiaii,  tome  ba- 
lielred  that  Jesus  Christ  peoetrmted  hoosee  on  ChriatnuH 
ere,   by  the  roof  or  through  shot  windows:  otfaen 
thought  he  paid  a  solemn  visit  to  each,  attended  bjr  a 
train  ct  angels.    It  was  inonlcated  also^  that  on  tha 
vigils  of  St  Nicholas,  that  sanctified  personme  tra^ 
versed  towns  and'  villages  with  his  attendants,  distii^ 
bnting  those  donations  privately  to  the  youthful,  which 
th^ir  parents  themselves  conveyed  secretly**     Some 
mischievous  intent  was  evidently  dreaded  by  Margaret 
Hutcheson  combing  her  hair.    Many  superstitions  have 
been  attached  to  the  hair  in  general :  that  relatives  at 
sea  would  be  the  sport  of  tempests  by  combing  it  at 
night,  or  during  candle  light,  was  credited.    Dreaming 
of  sharing  the  hair  portended  abipwreek.f    Petroniua 
Arbiter  questions  the  lawfulness  of  cutting  the  hair  or 
paring  the  nails  in  a  ship,  unless  during  stormy  weather, 
as  if  apprehensive  of  disturbiag  the  elemeBU.t 

Spectral  illusions  were  pregnant  with  danger  to  in- 
dividuals. There  was  a  quarrel  between  Janet  Cock 
and  John  Richardsooe:  and  ^' immediatlie  the  said 
Johns  did  take  seiknes,  so  that  he  died,  and  all  the 
two  last  dayes  befoir  be  dyed,  he  said  that  Jennet  Cok 
was  their  in  his  sight,  bowbeit  the  frikis  in  the  houae 
could  not  see  her."   Surely  the  dread  of  this  unfortunate 

*  Hotpinianui  de  Origiiit  Festorum  Chriatuuioruin,  1 106^  111. 
f  ICirehmannut  de  Funeribus  RomAnorunii  lib.  iL  c.  14. 
^  Petronius  ArhUer,  p.  177,  180:     RoUrd*  1699*  in  ISnio. 
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w»m8n  Wft»  varjr  great.  James  Doaglat^e  hone 
wkli  hifn.  On  leoevernif  hkmeXff  tbou|^  **  not  mmk 
the  worse,  he  sieth  lyrelie  to  his  •pearance^  JoDnet 
€3oke  sitting  by  h]fn,«^he  reoomeaded  himself  to  God 
and  went  on  his  journey:  that  night  he  todca  a  high 
and  sodden  brashe  of  seiknes,  which  contioewed  tiil 
his  deatbj^^and  about  aHewin  boaria  at  night  the  great 
fitt  allwayis  came  vfione  him : — and  the  said  James 
Uetng  werie  traetable,  sAid  befbir  bis  deaths  that  the 
said:  Jonet  was  often  standing  at  the  bed  fQot,--«lbe 
Lord  forgive  my  frienda  if  they  doe  not  gar  .hmme 
JeHnet  Coke,  fi>r  she  is  the  cause  of  my  death." 

In  the  same  way,  ^^  Susanna  Bailyie,  a*  penitent  and 
eonfessing  witch,"  confronting  another^  exclaimed, 
*^  tbow  fiery  Lucifer  confess  thy  fait,  for  .  thow  art 
wcirtby  of  death :  becaase  upon  ane  mght  about  seK-> 
tine  yeares  rinee,  yow  having  a  pick  at  mee,  come  into 
my  house  att  midnight,  the  doores  and  windowes  being 
sbutt-«-qaball  I  was  a  sleipe  in  bed  with,  my  husband 
and  chyld,  and  yow  putt  your  hands  in  my  throaty  and 
thocht  to  have  worried  me.^* 

Dogs  and  oata  were  sometimes  the  subject  of  such 
illusions,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  trial  of  Agnes  Samp- 
son :  and  the  Papal  l^ate  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
terrified  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  black  dog  with 
flashing  eyes,  fainted,  and  raved  incessantly  till  he  died.f 

•  Precognitiofh  8,  10  June  1661 :     Christian  Wilson-^anet  Cook, 
in  MS.  ap. :  Bib,  Soc.  Ant*  Scot.. 
f  MarcouvUle  Recueil  Memorable,  p.  60. 
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Thomas  Low  **  fell  deidlie  seik/' — and  be  was  '*  eore 
Irablil  with  ane  namber  of  cattia  aboat  biiii/'*  One 
beeomiog  delirious,  believed  thai  a  certain  woman 
was  ^  present  befoir  him  in  the  lyknes  of  ane  gray 
oatt :"  and  the  grounds  of  accasation  against  another, 
specified  of  a  diseased  person,  that  **  ever  quhen  he 
sleiped,  dreamit  that  ye  was  vpon  him,  either  in  the 
liknes  of  ane  catt  or  of  ane  dog.^ 

Every  image  arises  before  the  delirioas.     A  learned, 
wealthy,  and  respectable  citizen  of  Cologne,  acquainted 
Nider,  that  during  a  dangerous  malady  *^  he  conceived, 
on  viewing   himself  on   all   sides,  that   he  was   two 
men.^f     In  Skye,  a  woman  repeatedly  beheld  another 
resembling  herself,  walking  solitarily,  at  no  great  db« 
tance,  and  in  changes  of  apparel  like  her  own.     This 
she  believed,  as  it  proved,  a  presage  of  her  dissolution.^ 
A  young  woman  in  I^wis  constantly  beheld  the  back 
of  her  own  image  before  her,  on  going  into  the  open 
air.  II     Aubrey  speaks  of  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Holland  meeting  her  apparition  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens :  and  of  another  who  saw  herself  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  a  time ;  but  she  was  not  the  only  spectator 
of  the  phantom.^ 

*  TrUl  of  Jonet   Sinclair,    16   Ap.  1643, — of  Elcpeth   Cunettcr^ 
89  May  1689.     Rec.  Ork.  f.  864^  50. 
f  Nider  de  Visionibus,  p.  665. 

\  Maeleod  (Tbeophilus  InsuUnus)  on  the  Second  Sight,  §  87,  p.  81. 
I  Lord  Tarbet,  Relation  to  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle. 
$  Aubrey  Miacellaniea,  p.  76. 
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Them  illumons  teem  to  be  aomewbat  akia  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  wraitb,  or  tbe  visible  image  of  one  about 
to  perish.  Tbe  soul  is  cooceived  to  be  a  representative 
of  tbe  body.  The  ghosts  of  tbe  dying  are  spolce  of  as 
in  a  separate  state ;  and  others  were  believed,  not  only 
to  echo  the  moans  of  the  sick,  preceding  dissolution, 
but  after  it,  to  prove  an  audible  guide  to  tbe  place  of 
aepnlture.*  Nor  is  this  remote  from  that  credulity  in 
Ireland,  which  admitted  tbe  departure  of  tbe  soul,  on 
tbe  eve  of  St  John^s  day,  to  visit  the  spot  which  should 
receive  its  corporeal  tenement,  when  their  anion  was 
finally  dissoived.f  Persons  here  have  affirmed,  that 
in  tbe  course  of  thdr  experience  many  wraiths  were 
seen  by  them4  Camerarins  observes,  that  it  was  not 
nnconimon  for  headless  monks  and  nuns  to  occupy 
ihm  seats  in  church,  on  impending  death.  || 

The  companies  of  angels,  and  troops  of  demons,  so 
often  described,  spiritual  revelations  to  mankind  while 
asleep,  and  the  dreams  of  men  awake,  are  all  of  the 
same  order.  To  the  last,  indeed,  there  is  one  common 
world,  where  comparison  by  the  senses  can  detect 
fallacy :  but  sleep  creates  a  world  to  every  slumberer, 
of  which  he  is  himself  the  only  actual  tenant.  Al- 
though the  wise  may  doubt  whether  this  be  the  true 
season  of  substantial  knowledge,  men  presume  to  ex- 

*  MacqueeHf  Parish  of  Applecross,  ap.  Stat,  Acct,  v.  iii.  p.  380. 
f  Brandt  t.  i.  p.  24)5. ;  from  Pilgrim's  Pilgrimage  into  Ireland,  1725. 

I  Heron,  Journey,  v.  ii.  p.  227. 

II  Camerariut  Opera  Subcesiva,  cent.  i.  c.  73.  p.  337. 
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plain  wby  the  Deity  then  discloeee  mysteries,  why  these 
are  perplexed  or  ohscure,  and  why  the  mean  and  illit- 
erate are  thas  favoared,  in  preference  to  the  noble  and 
the  learned.*  t 

«  The  invariaUe  narsalivegitan  by>tbosa..reeo¥eRBg 
from  a  swioon,  proves  the  indelible  impressions  reoeivs* 
ed :  and  perhaps  it  is  here  that  the  roost  satifsactory 
soltttion  of  supernataral  visions  is  afforded.- >  John 
Feana  "  was  straUttin  sio  eztaseis  and.^transis,  lynod 
be  the  spaee  of  ,tw»  ov  thrie.  honris  deid,  and  soAorii 
himself  to  be-careitandtransportit  to  ifooy  montane^ 
aa  thocht  throw  4dl  the  warld<''<^  Qae  dedared  that 
^'tshe  left  her  bodie  in  Fsneaitiand,  and  weni  in  tbs 
shape  of  a  oorbie,  to  Laswadei  to  see  a  ohild  sbe  had 
norsedb"f  An  i  old  woman  of  Tiree,  atfcvBtomed  to 
give  respoilsesy. averred  she  had .bsen  in  heaven,  and 
was  permitted  to  return  to  revisit  the  .earth  for  a  sea- 
son. .  The  olorgyman  of  her  parish  found. it. imposm* 
ble  to  reason  bee* oat  of  her  betie£)  but  be  idiacovered 
that  she  sometimes  lay  a  whole  day. in. a  awoeau^ 
Tertullian  relates  an  example,  not  dissinular,.  of  2  a 
woman  hiliog  into  an  eestasyjjdariagaiVeUgioasi^sM 
lemnity*;  who  Miatodi«on  her  reeovary,  among  other 
things,  having .  had /Visions,  of  the  soul,  as  thm,  lights 
of:  aerial,  ookmr,  and  homan>  form.||     In  England^  a 

*   PereriM  tdversus  fallaoes  et  superstitioMS  artes,  Quest,  it.  ▼.  ti. 
p.  lia*]50. 

f  Trial  of  Isobell  Elliot,  13  Sept  1678.     Mec-  Just. 

\  Frazer,  Deuteroscopia. 

II    TertuUianut  de  Aniniai  c.  9.  ap.  Op.  p.  270. 
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wonuuii  also— -for  diobI  of  such  virionaries  seem  to 
hare  been  women-— affirmed  she  coald  go  to  any  pUce 
inviaibly,  ^^and  yet  her  body  will  be  lying  in  her  bed/' 
Bat  this  temerity  cost  ber  life.* 

.It  was  alleged  against  Bessie  Skebister,  that  James 
Sandiason,  under  a  severe  distemper,  affirmed,  'Uhat 
in  his  sleip^'.  and  oftymes  waking,  he  was  tormented 
with  yow,. Bessie,  and  vther  twa  with  yow,  qofaom  be 
knew  not,  cairying  him  to  the? sea,  and  to  the  fyre,  to 
Norroway,  Yetland,  and  to  the.  south-*-that  ye  had 
ridden. all  thes  wayes  with  ane  brydle  in  his  montb/'f 

Beddes  such  fertile  sources  of  self-delusion,  some^ 
from  a  strange  perversion  of  the  senses,  describe  the 
aerial  transportation  of  their  neighbours,  as  explained 
in  the  complaint  to  the  kirk  scesian  of  Holyroodbouse* 
In  the  year  167 19  persons  survived  who  had  seen  one 
*'«arried  in  the*  air/'  several  times,  in  the  view  of  hie 
fellow  soldiers.  ^^  Major  Henton  kath  seen  him  ear^ 
ried  away  from  the  guard  in  Scotland,  a  mile  or  two."| 
In  chasing  a  cat,  John  Feane  '^  was  careit  above  the 
ground.'^  Christian  Shaw  was  carried  away  by  a  awifi 
and  unaccountable  motion,  t"  her  feet  not  touching  th^ 
groond,  so  far  as  the  beholders  could,  diocsra." 

Yarious  aerial  voyagers  are  alluded  .to-<-8uch  as  >the 
t|ransportatiop<  of  one  in  Braidalbine,  which  excited 
some  uneasiness  about  the  time  of  Mr  Pennant's  visit* 

*   HuUrry  of  Mag^9  y.  i.  p.  249:   Susanna  Edwards. 
t  Trial  of  Bessie  Skebister,  21  March  1633.     Rec  Ork, 
\  Avhrey  MisoellanieSf  ch.  ziv.  p.  121,  127. 
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But  whether,  like  that  of  a  clergyman  in  Banff,  taken 
up»  carried  aloft,  and  let  down  at  bis  own  bouse,  is  not 
explained.*     Neither   must  Aubrey's  account   of  ifae 
fiiiry^s  cup  be  forgot,  found  in  the  bands  of  a  progeni- 
tor of  the  family  of  Lord  Duffus,  transported  tbrougli 
the  air,  from  the  county  of  Elgin,  to  a  cellar  of  the 
king  of  France :  with  which,  the  transportation  of  a 
**  poors  pedlar  traveller^'  from  Tranent,  to  a  merchant's 
cellar  at  Bordeaux,  at  midnight,  in  the  time  of  John 
Feane,  may  be  compared.f     There  seems  to  have  been 
greater  peril  on  arrival,  than  in  the  passage,  if  it  be 
true  that  one  was  burnt  in  1655,  in  Portugal,  by  the 
inquisition,   for,   "  being  brought  thither   from  Ooa, 
in  East  India,  in  the   air.^'     These  aerial    travellers 
were  not  always  invisible.     It  can  have  been  admitted 
only  on  the  evidence  of  the  beholders,  that  while  St 
Kentigem  **  chaunted  to  heaven,  his  body  was  elevat- 
ed in  the  air  from  the  earth.^f     The  testimony  of  dif- 
ferent persons  in  other  countries,  proved  that  they  had 
been  transported  on  broom  staves. g     Julian  Cox  was 
convicted  in  England  in  166S,  on  confession  that  three 
persons,  borne  upon  broom  staves,  about  a  yard  from 
the  ground,  two  of  them  her  acquaintances,  previously 
executed  for  sorcery,  rode  towards  her  of  an  evening.} 

•  Pennant  Tour,  1769,  p.  96.      Grant,  Parish  of  Kirkmiclwel,  ap 
Stat,  jicet,  T.  xii.  p.  463. 
f  Netoesjrom  Scotland. 
\  Proprium  Sanctorum,  f.  xxix.  ut  iup* 
II    Remigi%u,  Libb  i.  c.  12.  p.  83. 
§   Glanvil,  p.  327,  32S. 
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Before  recurring  to  the  more  ancient  sources  of  socli 
euperetitions,  it  may  be  proper  to  speak  of  the  trans- 
portation of  inanimate  subatanees,  as  originating  partly 
from  spectral  illusion.  This  was  embraced  by  the 
charge,  that  Isobell  Young  had  seen  **  the  firlote  ryn- 
ning  about  with  the  stuff  popling,"  on  the  floor  of  a 
barn  ;  and  where  *^  the  sive  and  the  wecht  dancit  throw 
the  hoos/'*  A  clasped  knife  opened  in  the  pocket  of 
Christian  Shaw ;  and  her  glove  fallingi  it  was  lifted  by 
a  hand  invisible  to  several  persons  present.  Inani- 
mate substances  moving,  even  selecting  their  own 
site,  stones  leaping,  statues  walking,  are  all  presented 
by  the  credulous,  for  the  assent  of  the  wise.  During 
some  part  of  the  curative  process,  a  bell  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  patient,  at  St  Fillan's  pool,  which 
would  return  snpernaturally,  sounding  all  the  way,  if 
surreptitiously  removed.f 

St  Irchard  m  extremist  enjoined  the  depositation 
of  his  body  in  that  spot,  where  a  litter  bearing  it 
should  rest.  He  died  :  "  the  litter  advanced  of  itself, 
beyond  the  river  Dee,  to  the  place  where  Kincardin 
church  is  built,  and  remained  immoveable.":]: 

It  is  well  known,  that  statues  in  temples,  and  images 

•  TriAl  of  Isobell  Young,  1620.     Rec  Just,     Of  Jonet  Thomson, 
7  Feb.  164a     Rec.  Ork, 

f  Siuartf  Parish  of  Killin,  &p.  Stat,  Acct.  ▼.  zvii.  p.  378.     Giraldns 
CambrensiM  Top.  Hib.  Lib*   ii.  c.  33 :  J)e  Campana  FugUiva, 

\  Proprium  Sanctorum,  f.  Ixzziz.  ap.  Brev.  Aberd,  t,  ii :    Anniver« 
sary,  24  Aug.  A.D.  933:   KeUh,  p.  233. 

2  P 
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ID  cburcbes,  nodded  assent :  that  the  ejreS}  or  the  otlier 
organs  moved,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  devotees, 
though  effected  by  easy  contrivanoes.  Some  of  the 
roost  celebrated  fathers  of  the  charch,  do  not  scruple 
to  affirm,  that  the  statues  of  Hermopolis  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  infant  Jesus,  when  his  reputed 
father  Joseph  fled  with  him  into  Egypt — finding  here 
the  verification  of  words,  which  do  not  seem  susceptiUe 
of  any  such  construction.*  Lucian,  either  for  embel- 
lishment of  the  arts,  or  in  derision  of  mRrvels,  figures 
the  activity  of  '*  a  brazen  Hippocrates,  about  a  cubit 

high."t 

The  reality  of  transportation  to  the  Satanic  conven- 
tion, has  been  warmly  debated :  and  authors  suppc^rt 
it  on  the  indisputable  transference  of  the  chamber 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Christ,  from  Nazareth  to  Loretto4  A  locomotive 
wall  is  said  to  be  preserved  with  great  veneration, 
somewhere  in  India.  ||  The  credulous  never  think  of 
referring  credulity  to  organic  illusions.  The  defend<»r 
of  Isobell  Young,  pleaded,  that  as  to  the  firlot,  and 
seeing  the  wheat  therein  "  going  about,"  the  distem- 
per was  **  in  the  persone's  brayne  that  saw  the  sicht — 

*  Isaiah,  ch.  zi.  t.  i.  '^Jehovah  shall  come  intu  Egypt,  and  the 
iduls  of  Egypt  shall  be  moved  at  his  presence.*' 

f  Lvcianus  Philopseudes,  §  SI.  This  is  of  about  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  a  walking  statue,  actually  constructed  by  the  late  distinguished 
mechanic,  Maillardet,  as  many  have  seen,  with  admiration. 

\  Crespei,  Lib.  i.  disc.  15.  §  2.  f.  238. 

II    Moort  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  426. 
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for  be  was  mad/'    The  same  might  be  said  of  many 


Mankind  beeome  delirioas :  they  are  distempered : 
they  ewoon,  or  they  dream,  and  their  yisions  are  rivet- 
ted  in  the  mind.  One  of  the  Scotisfa  historians  re- 
latesy  that,  ^*  Ralph,  abbot  of  Kinloas,  aeeompanied 
several  other  dignitaries,  to  a  chapter  of  the  Cister- 
tian  order,  held  in  1214.  At  the  appointed  place  of 
convocation,  the  cook,  unable  to  serve  up  the  usual 
meal  of  fish,  he,  with  greater  zeal  than  prudence,  sub- 
stituted a  quantity  of  flesh,  from  which,  collecting  the 
boiling  fat  as  it  rose,  resolved,  in  case  of  enquiry,  to 
call  it  butter ;  and  he  mixed  it  with  the  abbot's  por- 
ridge. All  having  ate  heartily  and  unsuspiciously, 
reUred  to  rest.  But  the  abbot  of  Kinloss,  ruminating 
on  what  psalms  and  prayers  I  know  not,  beheld  the 
blackest  Ethiopian,  with  a  horrible  visage,  enter  by  a 
shut  window,  and  survey  the  bed  of  every  guest,  with 
evident  satisfaction,  though  chiefly  interested  in  the 
cook,  whom  he  seemed  desirous  of  embracing.  The 
abbot,  however,  on  his  approach,  fortified  himself  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  awaiting  the  issue  in  silence. 
Viewing  him  sternly,  but  daring  to  come  no  nearer, 
the  visitor  vanished  like  smoke,  through  the  shut  win- 
dow."* 

Spectral  illusions  originate  alike  from  excitement 
and  from  debility.     Hence,   those   numerous   visions 

*  Fordun,  Scoticfaronioon,  Lib.  ix.  c.  35. 
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beheld  by  the  inmates  of  rriigioiis  houses,  who  accounted 
Bclf-denial,  and  especially  abstinence,  the  greatest  merit 
Supernatural  light  and  sounds,  denons  and  angels, 
itnaginary  forms,  are  presented  to  the  mind,  aoeording 
to  predominant  impressions.*  Protracted  abetiDenoes 
even  lasting  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  preceded  the 
most  noted  visions,  if  they  were  visions,  recorded  m 
Scriptaral  history.  At  the  evocation  of  Samuel,  by 
the  witch  of  Endor,  Saul  *^  had  no  strength  in  him : 
he  had  eaten  no  bread  all  the  day,  nor  all  the  night.''f 

Is  it  here  that  credulity  in  the  Satanic  convocatioD 
should  be  sought  ?  that  vinon  of  such  deadly  conse- 
quences to  those  beheld  there  by  the  visionary.} 

But  independently  of  the  weakness  of  nature  proda* 
oing  such  illusions^  science  has  been  often  invited  to 
aid  imposture.  There  is  some  reason  to  conclude, 
that  representations  analogous  to  the  phantasmagoria 
of  the  moderns,  might  be  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  probably  employed  for  divination.  Thus,  Jam- 
Mich  us  says,  in  the  words  of  Porphyry,  ^^sorne  ob- 
tain a  phantom  through  the  means  of  water,  some 
on  the  waU^  sonie  in  the  open  air,  by  the  sun,  and  by 

*  Cimimtttf  in  vita  Columbie,  c.  3,  9.     Adomnwty  Lib.  iii.  c.  8»  9^ 

10,  laii. 

f  1  Saviuelf  ch.  xxviii.  y.  20.  Exodus,  ch.  xxxiv.  t.  28.  Maltkev^ 
ch.  iv.  V.  2. 

^  Afonstrelet  Chronique,  t.  iii.  p.  483,  484%  The  artful  endcavour- 
cd  thus  to  sacrifice  those  obnoxious  to  them,  as  at  a  convention  of  1469, 

at  Artots. 
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Other  luminaries  :^  and  be  remarks  how  well  the  pellu- 
cidity  of  water  is  adapted  for  the  transmission  of  light* 

Numerous  miraculous  transportations  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  which  the  latest  visionaries  applied,  without 
scruple,  to  their  own  peculiar  case.  They  did  not 
think  themselves  entitled  to  dispute  their  truth  or  pro- 
bability. 

To  delude  the  credulous,  acoustics,  optics,  che- 
miatry,  were  all  brought  into  co-operation,  under  the 
hands  of  the  artful ;  and  so  skilfully  managed,  that 
the  wisest  yielded  to  the  imposture.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  ignorant  concluded  that  nature  had  gone  astray: 
— and  thus  have  fables  passed  to  posterity,  with  all  the 
venerable  aspect  of  truth. 

Transportation  to  the  synagogue,  presence  at  the 
Satanic  convention,  which  so  many  unfortunate  indi* 
viduals  have  affirmed,  and  who  have  sealed  their  affir- 
mation with  the  forfeiture  of  life,  must  be  ascribed  ex* 
clusively  to  spectral  illusion  from  a  peculiar  state* 

•  Jamblichut  de  Mysteriis,  §  iii.  c.  15.  p.  77,  78. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  TONGUES. 


Legions  c(  thoae  etherial  beings  illodiog  the  fiiiiey 
of  our  progeoitorBy  were  flitting  about  the  earth ;  and 
Satan  their  leader,  ever  restleeB,  roamed  over  its  aar- 
fiwe  to  beguile  mankind,  the  choeen  work  of  the  Crea- 
tor. 

Some  wicked  spirit  sought  a  lodgement  in  the  ho- 
man  firame,  filling  it  with  distraetioo,  tortoriog  it  with 
pain  or  terror. 

Demons  were  invested  by  the  erednloos,  with  no- 
merons  pnqperties,  certainly  nothing  inferior  to  thoos 
distinguishing  angdie  nature;  but  differing  in  this, 
that  they  also  harboured  evil.* 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  any  evidence  pre- 
served, that  sudi  superstition  was  carried  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  this,  as  in  many  other  countries.  Posses- 
wm  was  admitted,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
of  demons  into  the  perMm  of  intfividoals,  by  the  sor- 
cerer^s  art;  but  whether  the  precise  ceremonies,  as 
practised  in  all  their  extravagance  elsewhere,  under 


*  Awgmtimms  dr  Agonv  ChriitiaiK^  $  3,  4w — De 
moauim  §7,  9,iaap.Op^l.TLcoL  M6»  218^  507,  5ia 
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the  sanctioQ  of  the  Catholic  church,  were  recognized 
in  Scotland,  is  doabtfal. 

The  Privy  Council  declared  it  expedient,  in  1630, 
**  that  Margaret  Lumsdaine,  the  possest  woman  in 
Dance,"  together  with  her  mother  and  father-in-law, 
should  be  brought  to  Edinburgh,  that  directions  might 
be  given,  corresponding  to  ^Hhe  importance  and  na- 
ture of  suche  a  great  cans."*  Possibly  this  is  the  same 
person  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  has  preserved 
some  brief  notices ;  and  especially,  that  although  igno- 
rant of  any  language  but  her  own,  she  spoke  Latin 
through  demoniac  influenccf 

The  accurate  distinctions  of  the  continent  between 
infestation,  haunting,  and  possession  by  demons,  are 
inexplicit  here :  and  examples  of  occupation  are  more 
vague  and  indefinite. 

The  presence  of  the  incubi  and  succubi  denotes  amor- 
ous illusions  only. — Among  the  incidents  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Boethius  relates,  that  the  kindred  of  a 
damsel  of  illustrious  birth  who  had  refused  several 
noble  alliances,  taxing  her  with  incontinence,  she  ad- 
mitted that  a  youth,  wonderfully  handsome,  repaired 
sometimes  to  her  chamber  in  the  night :  but  whence 
be  came,  or  whither  he  went,  she  knew  not.  Provid- 
ed with  torches  they  entered  the  apartment,  where  she 
was  seen  in  the  arms  of  a  monster,  so  horrid  as  to 
exceed  human  imagination.     Many  flocked  to  behold 

•  Pritft/  CouncU  Records,  13  July  1630.  foL  240. 
f  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Letter  in  1657. 
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the  disgusting  spectacle,  and  with  them  a  priest  of 
sanctified  character^  who  b^an  to  reeite  the  gospel  of 
St  John,  as  the  others  retreated  timorously,  or  stood 
speechless.  Wben  reaching  the  passage,  verbum  eaaro 
fadum  Mif  the  demon  fled  with  a  terrible  outcry,  an- 
roofing  the  chamber  and  setting  its  furniture  on  fire  in 
bis  exit.  In  the  course  of  three  days  a  monster  was 
born,  and  burnt  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  lamily.* 

Alms,  together  with  prayers  and  fasting,  long  pro* 
tractcd,  relieved  a  beauty  of  the  Orkney  islands  from 
the  embraces  of  a  marine  monster.  But  they  required 
a  year's  observance.f 

These,  with  the  previous  instance  of  prayer  and 
fasting,  recommended  by  the  pious  Bishop  of  Aber* 
deen,  to  a  young  man,  for  relief  from  the  presence 
of  a  beautiful  female,  may  serve  as  examples  of  the 
inaibus  and  succubust  not  an  uncommon  species  of  cre- 
dulity. As  such  it  subsisted  until  recent  date — *'  for 
in  our  highlands  there  be  many  fair  ladies  of  this 
aerial  order,  which  do  often  tryst  with  amorous  youths, 
in  the  quality  of  sucoubi,  or  lightsome  paramours  and 
strumpets,  called  Lean-nain-'Sithi  or  familiar  spirits.''^ 
Thus  also  the  Daoine-shi^  or  men  of  peace,  **  some- 
times held  intercourse  with  mistresses  of  mortal  race.''|| 

*  Boethius,  Scot.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  f.  149. 

f  Ben  Insul.  Orchad.  Descrip. :   No.  3.  Stronsay. 

\  Xirk,,p,  35. 

11  Graham,  Sketches  of  Perthshire,  p.  275.  This  author  remarkii, 
that  his  predecessor  Kirk,  also  minister  of  Aberfoyle,  died  in  1688. 
aged  42. 
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Nothing  has  perplexed  the  credulous  more  tliau  the 
result  of  demoniac  amours. — Were  the  legions  recog- 
nized in  after  times,  a  part  of  the  original  creation  ? 
Did  demons  propagate  their  kind  ?  Without  embarking 
in  so  dark  a  mystery,  it  is  probable  that  the  destruc* 
tion  of  monstrous  births,  certainly  prevalent  in  Scot* 
land,  nor  pertaining  to  ancient  date,  originated  in  the 
belief  that  such  unnatural  forms  could  descend  of  de- 
mons only.  But  from  them  also  some  of  the  most 
noted  of  mankind  sprung. 

Though  modern  examples  of  possession  resolve  into 
suspected  witchcraft,  barbarous  intonations,  grimacing, 
hysterica,  and  convulsions,*  it  was  certainly  recogniz* 
ed  of  old,  both  because  there  is  an  invocation  of  the 
litany — ab  infestatUme  Demonum  libera  nos  domine^f 
and  because  it  is  exemplified  by  expulsion.  Likewise 
there  are  receipts  for  compounding  some  ingredients 
deemed  most  effectual  for  this  purpose,  preserved  in 
the  fragment  of  a  manuscript  belonging  to  an  hospital 
not  far  from  Edinburgh,  in  the  fifteenth  century.f 
Besides,  it  must  be  presumed,  that  principles  similar 
to  those  of  the  continent  were  received  in  Scotland. 

Indeed,  the  Vike  Sanctorum  give  specific  examples. 
"  When  the  devil  occupied  a  cave  at  Dysert,  he  tempt- 

*  Woodrow  Analecta,  t.  ii.  p.  113:  Of  the  Earl  of  Kincardine, 
V.  iii.  p.  82,  8a  t.  iv.  p.  186.  v.  5.  p.  202. 

f  Breviarium  Aberdonense,  t.  it.  f.  Ixix. 

\  Rentale  Buik  of  Sanct  Antbonie  at  Newhaven,  in  MS.  f.  2. 
Analysis  of  the  same,  p.  88.     Edinburfih  1828,  in  8vo. 
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ed  the  blessed  Servanus  with  various  perplexities,  aod 
departed  quite  oonfoanded  by  bis  divine  virtue. — Nor 
from  that  day  did  be  ever  appear  again  in  the  cave, 
which  is  still  consecrated   to  the  saint.     Therefore^ 
finding  bis  inability  to  overcome  him,  the  devil,  prose- 
cuting mischief,  entered  a  certain  wretched  man,   in 
whom  he  excited  so  ravenous  an  appetite,  that  nothing' 
could  satisfy  iL     But  Servanus  thrusting  his  thumb 
into  the  man^s  mouth,  the  devil  terrified  left  him  free, 
with  a  horrible  outcry.''* 

St  Kentigern  ejected  demons  from  the  bodies  of  the 
possessed  :f  and  they  were  expelled  with  frightful 
bowlings  from  a  woman  brought  in  chains,  to  St 
Monan,  to  repress  her  fury.| 

In  later  ages,  Agnes  Sampson  was  judged  instru- 
mental in  the  sufferings  of  one  **  heavilie  vexit  with 
terrible  visioones  and  apparitiones,  and  bir  bodio  tor- 
mentit  with  ane  ewill  spreit,  qubairwitb  sche  bes  bene 
possest  maist  pitefuUie.^  Johne  Feane  was  convicted 
of  *^  wicbing  and  possessing  of  Williame  Hutsoun 
with  ane  evill  spreit:"  and  an  invalid  awaking  dur- 
ing night  *Mn  grit  feir,  and  feilling  a  thing  like  a 
ruche  scheip  above  him,"  was  warned  of  its  being  the 
departure  of  the  evil  spirit  that  troubled  bim.|| 

*   Proprium  Sanctorum^  f.  xv.  ap. :  Brev.  Aberd,  t.  ii. 
f  Joceiinus  in  vita  Kentigern i,  c  34. 
I  Proprium  Sanctorum^  f.  x.  ap. :  Brev  Aberd,  t  i. 
(I   Trial  of  John   Feane^ — of  Agnei   Sampsoun,   1590,    1591, — of 
Kaiherine  Bigland,  1615,  ul  sup. 
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Neither  age  oor  sex  was  exempt  from  possesrion  : 
and  an  individaal  might  be  ocoupied  by  an  infinite 
number  of  demons  at  a  time.  Bnt  female  demoniacs 
were  infinitely  more  frequent  than  those  of  the  other 
sex.  At  present  the  youthful  females  of  the  East  are 
still  subject  to  possession  :*  and  an  European  reri- 
dent  there  has  remarked,  that  ^*  women  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusiyely,  were  possessed  ;"f  facts  correspond- 
ing with  the  opinions  entertained  in  the  age  of 
Hippocrates. 

Were  it  not  a  painful  reflection,  that  those  subjected 
to  practice  were  only  the  victims  of  a  cruel  malady, 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  could  merit  nothing  but  deri- 
sion. For,  as  physicians  pronounce  the  character  of 
disease  from  various  diagnostics,  so  did  the  ministers 
and  exorcists  of  the  church  declare  a  maniac  possessed, 
prescribe  and  administer  the  remedy. 

Thus  demons  might  be  introduced,  either  voluntari- 
ly, from  magical  powers,  or  through  the  medium  of 
sustenance.^  A  professed  exorcist  was  consulted  on 
the  possession  of  a  damsel  by  a  demon,  introduced 
along  with  an  apple.  ||  They  might  enter  by  the 
month,  the  ears,  or  the  nostrils,  like  a  breath  of  air : 
and  they  would  penetrate,  nor  that  seldom,  by  the  most 
minute  pores  of  the  body,  though  it  might  be  some- 

*   Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  149,  150. 

f  Marini  Histoire  de  Tunkin  et  Loo,  p.  349. 

f  De  Bone  Apologia  pro  Eiorcistis,  p.  164. 

II    Brognoio  Manuale  Eiorcistarum,  P.  i.  c.  2.  §  78.  p.  37. 
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times  laoeratod  by  their  entrance.  Like  the  point  of 
mathematicians  which  has  neither  parts  acr  magu- 
todcy  space  does  not  seem  essential,  for  they  can  Inrk 
among  the  hair,  or  conceal  themselves  onder  a  naiL* 
Their  entrance  is  sometimes  denoted  hy  a  sensatiiMi 
resembling  the  coldest  water  running  down  the  back 
of  the  demoniac. 

Actually  distinguishing  the  possessed  has  been  no 
easy  matter.  But  six  general  symptoms  evinced  it. 
1.  Barbarous  and  discordant  screams.  2.  A  fierce  and 
horrid  visage.  3.  Numbness  of  the  limbs*  4.  Rest- 
lessness. 5.  Unnatural  strength.  6.  Personal  suffer* 
ing.  Further  it  was  presumed,  from  the  demoniac 
fbeling  the  demons  creeping  like  ants  between  Ids  flesh 
and  the  skin,  or  as  the  prickling  of  needles :  or  if  be 
felt  his  head  cold  as  ice  under  the  priest's  hand  during 
exorcism.f  But  bis  trembling  with  abhorrence  at 
approximation  of  the  cross  and  of  sanctified  relics,  or 
becoming  enraged  at  the  sacred  words  employed  for 
expulsion,  were  derided  by  King  James,  as  to  be  held 
of  no  account  in  Scotland.): 

Speaking  an  untaught  language  was  the  most  in* 
fallible  proof  of  demoniac  presence.  Demons  are 
alleged  to  be  universal  linguists,  though,  to  avoid  de- 
tection, they  adopt  the  vernacular  tongue.     Yet  they 

*    Thyrenu  Demoniaci,  P.  i.  c.  9.  }>.  39,  41. 

f  Mengut  Fufitis   Diemonum,  Doct :   Pulch  r    c  xl.  p.  27,  28.  xiii 
p.  32. 

I  King  James  DoMnonologic,  B.  iii.  c.  4i.  p.  70,  71. 
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bave  DO  proper  language  of  their  own :  tbey  paSB 
miently  from  place  to  place :  tbey  have  no  eoooroos 
voiee :  ^  and  of  what  use  would  language  be  to  them," 
asks  PselluB,  "who  hold  communioation  without 
speech  ?  They  use  the  dialect  of  every  nation.  The 
demons  frequenting  Greece  gave  forth  oracles  in  heroic 
▼erse :  among  the  Chaldeans  they  employed  the  Chal- 
dean tongue :  in  Egypt  the  Egyptian :  and  those  in 
Armenia,  that  of  tbe  country.''* 

John,  afterwards  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  Sir  James 
Forbes,  and  a  dergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tbirlestane  Castle,  visited  the  possessed  woman  at 
Duuse.  They  found  her  a  poor  ignorant  creature 
who  had  never  been  taught  to  read.  But,  afier  pass- 
ing some  time  in  conversation,  without  seeing  any 
thing  of  what  they  expected,  for  she  shewed  nothing 
extraordinary,  the  minister,  ^*  almost  out  of  patience, 
says  to  the  knight  in  Latin,  *  Nandum  autHvimus  spi-- 
rkmn  kquentem :  we  bave  not  yet  heard  the  spirit 
speaking:'  and,  on  this,  immediately  there  issued 
out  of  the  woman's  mouth  a  voice  in  these  words, 
*  Audis  logueniemj  axdis  loquefdem :  Thou  now  bear- 
est  bim  speaking,  thou  now  beareet  him  speaking.^ 
This,  from  a  poor  creature,  who,  they  were  sensi- 
ble, knew  no  tongue  but  her  own,  nor  in  truth  tbe 
half  of  that,  put  the  minister  into  such   an  amaze- 

*  PteUus  de  Operatione  DsmoDum,  p.  85^  86.  Creipet,  p.  210. 
MenguSf  c.  7.  p.  14h  c.  9.  p.  22.  TraiU  sur  la  Magie  le  SortUege  ei 
Obse$nons  et  MaleficeSf  Paris  1732,  in  12ino. 
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raent,  thatt  I  tliiuk,  he  did  not  miod  his  Latin  :  for 
be  iminediately  took  off  his  hat,  and  lifting  op  his 
eyas  to  heaven,  crying  oat,  <  Muereattr  Dms  peeca- 
iorii :  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  tbia  sinner  I'  on  which 
the  spirit,  to  shew  his  skill  in  the  langoage,  anaweivd, 
^Dic  peooairieisj  die  peecabieis:  say  on  this  finnale 
sinner,  say  on  this  female  sinner.^  The  spirit  here 
corrects  the  minister's  ialse  Latin/'* 

The  christian  church  acknowledged  five  difliNOOt 
methods  of  expelling  demons.  !•  By  invocation  of  the 
name  of  Christ.  2.  By  the  nse  of  relics.  3.  By  im- 
pressing the  cross  on  the  demoniac.  4.  By  consecrated 
things.     5.  By  exorcisms  adjuring  the  demon. 

Expulsion  was  accounted  a  great  and  ardaoas  task. 
It  was  undertaken  with  much  solemnity,  and  exdo- 
sively  by  the  exorcists  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh, 
deriring  from  their  bishops  the  pririlege  of  dislodging 
Satan  :f  or  in  special  cases,  only  the  bishop  himself 
officiated.  As  those  alone  of  the  orthodox  iaith  oould 
sacceed,:(  this  prerogative  was  denied  to  protestants. 

Holy  water,  consecrated  wax,  and  the  clangor  earn' 
panarum^  were  deemed  most  effectual.  But  without  ex- 
orcisms, which  Torreblanca  defines  nmply  as  *' prayers 

*  Letter,  up.  Sup,  1657.  As  the  letter  concludes,  **  We  all  return- 
ed with  grett  •roaaenieDt  to  my  fiitfaer'a  house  at  Thiriestaiie  Castle;* 
this  Tisit  must  hate  preceded  the  year  1645^  when  the  Ibrmer  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  deceased.     Aftnd— ««ooUect. 

t   GnUian  Deeretalla,  P.  L  Dist  23,  25. 

\  Brognoh,  P.  i.  c.  a  q.  9.  $  8.  p.  104w     Ue  Borre,   P.  ii.  c.  7 
p.  197. 
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to  God»  and  imprecations  on  the  devil/'*  doctors 
rejected  the  virtue  of  any  snbstance  as  instramental 
in  banishing  demons.  The  Roman  legislators  more 
wisely  held  exorcism  in  contempt,  and  exorcists  as 
iiDpostors.f 

Smoke  and  holy  water  were  the  grand  specifics. 
Though  Satan's  abode  be  reputed  a  smokey  dwell- 
ing :  though  clouds  of  fire»  and  brimstone  seas,  per- 
vade the  dark  abyss  of  bell,  smoking  his  imps  out 
of  the  unhappy  demoniac,  by  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur, remained  of  inveterate  practice :  as  if  the  devil 
should  ^'smellitandflee  away  and  never  come  any  more.^ 
Unable  to  endure  fumigation,  an  incubus  fled  from 
Ecbatana  to  Egypt4  Perhaps  the  virtue  of  sulphuric 
exhalations  was  allowed  by  the  Greeks :  and  had  they 
represented  an  evil  principle,  U^ether  with  an  infernal 
train,  under  a  serpentine  form,  such  later  remedies 
would  ascend  to  high  antiquity.  || 

As  a  demon  can  occupy  any  portion  of  the  human 
frame,  and  usually  withdraws  for  concealment  to  parts 
lower  than  the  neck,  the  exorcist,  in  the  progress  of 
exorcism,  endeavours  to  retain  him  above,  and  espe- 
cially to  fix  him  in  the  tongue.  After  prayer,  he  is 
solemnly  adjured  to  come  there,  and  sternly  warned 
to  abide  and  answer  questions  without  equivocation. 

*   Torreblanca  Epitome  Delictorum,  lib>  ii.  c.  5dL  $  19. 

t  Digeti^  lib.  L  tit  I  a  1.1.  §  a  de  Extraordinariis  Criminibus. 

f   Tohiif  ch.  vi.  v.  17.  ch.  viii.  ▼.  3. 

y  Lueianus  Philopscndes,  §  12.      VegeHm,  Art :  Vet,  lib.  iii  c  74. 
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Yet  demoiM  being  wily,  tbe  exorcist  shall 
their  replies :  nor  shall  he  credit  any  of  them  feigning 
himself  a  good  angel,  or  the  soul  of  a  departed  saint. 
Demons  seldom  speak  Latin,  lest  that  should  betray 
them :  nor  will  the  devil  possessing  an  Italian  answer 
in  French,  for  the  tongue  accustomed  to  a  certain  lan- 
guage, is  more  easily  managed.* 

During  the  progress  of  exorcism,  roe  or  relics  are 
apfjdied  to  the  demoniac^s  nose  for  accelerating  expul- 
sion. Also»  the  demon  is  to  be  provoked  by  every 
opprobrious  epithet,  of  which  an  admirable  sapersti- 
tiotts  vocabulary  remains.  His  name  pricked  in  large 
characters  is  trampled;  or  his  picture  distinguished 
in  the  same  way,  or  by  painted  letters,  shall  be  east, 
with  an  imprecation,  into  the  fire.  Amidst  all  this, 
the  demon  must  be  driven  out  by  beating  the  de- 
moniac ;  but  as  he  shall  not  be  fumigated  to  absolute 
sufibcation,  neither  shall  the  exorcist  go  too  far  with 
bis  blows. 

By  a  desperate  remedy  to  preclude  the  demon  from 
lurking  in  the  hair,  the  demoniac  was  plunged  over 
head  and  ears  in  a  bath  of  Gregorian  water,  and  held 
down  as  long  as  possible  without  drowning  him.f 

Among  the  gentler,  though  most  efiScacious,  remedies 

*  Mengut  Flagellum,  c  2.  p.  a  c.  12.  p.  83»  97,  la  De  Borre, 
P.  iii.  c.  8.  Instructio  z.  xi.  p.  211,  212.  ii.  xiiL  p.  210,  214^ 

f  JH$couTS  Adrnhmble  d^une  Beligietue  pouetteef  p.  38.  Mengtu 
Fustis  Doct  Pulch.,  e.  15.  p.  37.  Ex.  iL  tL  p.  60,  IM.  De  Bonr, 
P.  i.  c.  1.  p.  45.  c.  19.  p.  121—131. 
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for  expaision,  both  from  the  person  and  the  dwell- 
ing  of  the'faithfuly  was  aspersion  with  holy  water.* 
This  could  pot  Satan  to  flight  when  personifying  a 
husband  to  delude  the  wife^f  But  against  the  FoUeH, 
certain  spiritual  beings,  holy  water  and  exorcism  were 
either  avoided,  or  they  proved  ineffectual. j: 

Should  the  exertions  of  the  exorcist  fail  of  dispos- 
sessing the  demoniac,  he  must  command  the  spirits 
obdurately  remaining,  to  recede  from  the  head  and  the 
heart  to  the  lower  organs,  and  he  is  instructed  to  fix 
them  in  the  toes. 

The  controul  of  demons  was  arrogated  by  the  earlier 
fathers  of  the  church.  They  boast,  without  scruple, 
that  they  could  drive  them  from  their  posts,  they  could 
expel  them  from  mankiud,  they  could  keep  them 
trembling  under  their  hands.  || 

If  tlie  exorcist  was  master  of  his  art,  he  might  send 
the  demon  to  close  confinement  after  expulsion.  It 
was  common,  in  the  time  of  Crespet,  to  traffic  for  a 
demon  in  a  ring :  nor  was  any  subject  of  discourse 
more  familiar  than  the  special  nature  and  aspect  of  the 
spirit*  Bodin  knew  a  nobleman  who  purchased  such 
a  ring,  with  a  familiar  spirit,  from  a  Spaniard,  for  a 

*  Vurandus  Rationale  DiTinorum  Officiorum,  f.  51.  edit  1473^ 

t  Ordricus  Viialis  Hist:  Eccles :  lib.  xii.  ad  an:  Ilia  ap :  Du- 
chesne, p.  842.     Stephanus  Cadomensis  Annal:  ibid.  p.  116. 

I   Gervtuius  Tilberiensis,  lib.  1.  c.  18. 

{]  Tertuttian  ApologeticuB  (circ:  A.D.  300.)  c.  22,  37.  ad  Sea- 
pulam,  c.  2. 

2  Q 
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high  prioe.*  Pietro  de  Apono,  a  odebmted  Padnao, 
was  believed  to  have  acquired  Ibe  seven  liberal  srieneei 
from  as  maDy  spirits  kept  in  a  piece  of  cbrystal ;  and 
there  are  precepts  even  preserved  in  detail  oi  ^  how 
to  enclose  a  sprit  in  a  crystall  stone/'f  Thence  it 
might  gain  easier  credit,  when  on  an  all^;ed  expukiiMi 
by  English  exorcists  in  15T4,  the  demon  affirmed,  he 
had  been  previously  kept  in  a  bottle, — something  like 
that  gigantic  form  of  Eastern  fable,  escaping  as  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  to  spread  itself  over  the  sea* 

But  a  Papal  rescript  of  the  year  1326,  deplores 
the  error,  and  denounces  the  practice  of  seeking  re- 
sponses, or  demanding  aid,  of  demons  confined  in  a 
mirror,  a  phial,  or  a  ring :%  and  the  Theological  Fa- 
culty of  Ptiris  pronounced  the  magical  arts  employed 
for  confining  demons  to  obtain  th«r  influence^  an  error 
in  fiiith,  and  that  it  was  blasphemous  to  believe  tliat 
good  angels  could  be  enclosed  in  stones.  || 

Treating  of  offences  (ailing  under  cognisance  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  Riccius  determines  the 
penalty  of  a  woman  keeping  a  spirit  in  a  flask,  for 
her  amours,  to  be  quassation,  unless  she  disclosed  the 
truth.§ 

*  Crespet^  f.  192.     Bodinus,  lib.  ii.  e.  3    p.  149. 

f*  Scot  Disoouerie,  b.  vii.  ch.  1.  p.  12&— >131.  Discourse,  cb.  12. 
p.  ill. 

t  Joannes  %xi,  diet.  xzii.  contra  immolantes  daemonibus:  ap: 
CocqueUnet  BuJlarum  Collectio,  t  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  19i. 

U  Determinaiio,  art.  4^  19. 

$   Riccius  Praxis  aurea.  Res:  iSiw  ▼.  i.  p.  197. 
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The  exorcist  being  sttceessfal,  demons  someUmes 
depart  quietly  **  like  congelation  of  the  breath."  They 
iaaue  as  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  mouth  or  the  nose : 
some  eseape  in  the  shape  of  bees  or  ants,  others 
amidst  smoke  and  a  cloud  of  flies,  vanishing  with  a 
confused  noise  and  hissing  in  the  air, — as  those  expell- 
ed by  St  Lewin,  from  a  demoniac  bound  in  chains.* 
Their  exit  is  also  accompanied  with  great  diBturbance, 
— breaking  the  windows,  extinguishing  lights^  and 
other  violence*  Lipaius  relates,  in  his  narrative  of  an 
expulsion,  that  two  of  the  demons  consenting  previous- 
ly to  give  a  testimony  of  departure,  broke  a  glass 
accordingly :  that  a  third  flew  aloft,  praising  a  pious 
virgin,  through  whose  virtues  he  had  been  dislodged, 
and  at  the  same  time  cast  down  a  nail  from  the  wall  at 
a  glass,  but  missed  it-f  How  absurdly  may  those  ex- 
press themselves  with  the  most  ample  learning ! 

The  signal  of  expulsion  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  ancients*  Eleazar,  a  Jewish  exorcist,  applying  a 
ring  cootMning  a  certain  root,  as  prescribed  by  Solo- 
mon, to  the  nose  of  a  demoniac,  in  presence  of  Ves- 
pasian and  the  Roman  army,  warned  the  demon  to 
give  a  signal  of  departure,  by  overturning  a  glass  of 
water, and  extracted  him  through  the  nostrils!**  One 

*  Proprium  Sanctonimy  f.  IviL  Wiii.  ap.  Brev,  AbertL  t,  ii. 

t  Lipriui  Diva  Virgo  ABpricoUia,  Catherina  Btuia,  mp:  Op:  t.  iii. 

p.  lasi. 

••  Jotepkus  Ant:  Jud:  lib.  y'nu  c.  2.    §  5.  De  Bdlo  Judaiee»  lib. 
iii.  c.  6.  §  3» 
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csfwlM  kj  Apollo  ThjrMUNM,  cast  down  a  neighboor- 
iai^  otatao^^  A  Mystical  root,  BaanUj  oonjectured  lo 
bo  a  ipcrioi  of  Peony,  m  noted  expolsor,  grew  near 
Ifmilf  J  whcnee  perhaps  the  repute  of  peony,f  and 
Its  smpsniion  frooi  the  neck  of  epileptic  children.^ 

Dklnrhing  dtmonii  by  nproar,  has  been  rec<^- 
Aronghoni  the  oniverse.  Heoce  the  yells  of 
the  rolling  of  drnms,  the  clashing  of  cym- 
bals, the  Anjor  caavinnnniai,  in  frightful  discordance, 
In  4eler  dieir  approadi  and  repress  celestial  warfare. 
Bnt  aie  thedeuMns  borne  on  dw  chHids,  and  travelling 
aasidst  tcwptst^  those  wjkich  occupy  the  human  frame  ? 
Dnrii^  m  sscfilggioos  Tiolation  of  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead,  in  WeOainster  Abbey,  with  the  aid  of  di- 
vining rsds»  to  diseorer  the  site  of  treasure  at  mid- 
night,  in  l<34^  a  Teheosent  stom  arose.  The  rods  be- 
casae  slatieaarT;  the  torches  were  wholly  extinguish- 
ed, except  one,  betrayii^  the  pallid  hue  of  the  ndven- 
twrers.  The  &II  of  that  ancient  edifice  was  mppre- 
hended,  had  not  the  linglender  giren  ^'command  to 
dismiss  the  demsen,  when  all  was  quiet  again.'"| 

On  demsns  quitting  their  natural  abode,  which  k 
hitherto  undiscoTered,  they  resort  chicily  to  wkk  4»thcrs. 
I.  TIm  hunmn  body.  2.  The  body  of  animak.  S.  Cul- 
tiraled   placee.     4w  Deserts.    5.  The   higher 


^  Yita  ApoilOMi  T^jibuh'i,  Bk  it.  5  SS. 

i  G^if  Je  If—twri— ^  ifL  Op.  t.x.  ^STS. 
I    /!<7«  Lile  Mkd  Tinn.  pL  32.  3k 
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ot  the  atmosphere.  6.  Heli.  Whither  shall  they  go 
when  expelled  from  mankind  by  the  resietleee  power 
of  the  exorcist?  No  where, — were  demooographers 
credited,-— are  they  so  apprehensive  of  being  sent  to, 
—as  hell ! 

But  the  exorcist,  r^ardless  of  this,  authoritatively 
commands  their  departure,  **  consigning  them  to  the 
power  of  hell,  there  to  he  tormented  8000  years  be- 
yond the  day  of  judgment.^'* 

Volumes  have  been  occupied  with  such  discussions 
— ^far  too  copious  for  these  restricted  limits.  Those 
who  desire  more  ample  information  of  the  opinions 
entertained  of  demoniac  nature,  may  resort  to  the 
works  of  the  ancients  repeatedly  quoted,  as  of  Origen, 
Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus,  and  to  the  compositions  of 
De  Borre,  Thyraeus,  Mengus,  Brognolo,  and  others 
among  the  moderns,  U^ether  with  special  narratives 
of  expulsion.  From  all  this  will  appear,  in  the  most 
glaring  colours,  the  absurdity  of  reasoning  on  the  pro« 
perties  of  invisible  beings.f 

Such  superstitions  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  chiefly  from  Jewish  History,  had  nearly  made 
an  inroad  on  the  Protestant  faith.    The  demoniacs  of 

*  HiMtoire  touobant  Denise  de  la  Cbittf,  p.  847. 

f  Morysan  Ten  Yean*  Travel,  P.  iii.  b.  L  ch.  3^  p.  46.  Boaman 
Guinea,  Lett.  n.  p.  159.  Cony  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  60,  97.  Landert, 
V,  ii.  p.  231.  Heude  Travels,  p.  225.  APDonaid  Xinneir  Asia  Minor, 
p.  414,  434.  Davy  Ceylon,  p.  199—229.  Cochrane  Siberia,  ▼.  i. 
p.  292,  345. 
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Scripture,  who  evideoily  luboared  under  the  «une 
dtBleioper,  reeembled  the  unhappy  maniacB  of  preeent 
timee*  Nothing  bat  prejudice  can  allow  a  different 
coticloiion.  Wild  and  diaoordant  yelk  inne  from  the 
mouth  of  maniacs:  convukive  throes  distort  their 
bodies,  frightful  to  be  heard  or  seen. 

Some  of  the  derout  have  deemed  the  deities  of  the 
ancients  demons  only. 

The  demon  spoke  through  the  medium  of  the  pos* 
sessed.  **  All  know  Syros  from  Palestine,  who^  for  a 
high  price,  raises  and  cares  those  prostrate  lunatics, 
with  foaming  mouths  and  distorted  eyes,  and  his  quae- 
tions  how  the  demons  entered,  whereat  the  distemper- 
ed is  silent,  but  the  demon  tells  in  Greek,  or  some 
fordgn  language,  whence  he  oame,  and  how  he  took 
possession*  Sjrrus  then  employs  adjuration,  and  this 
proving  ineffectual,  expdis  him  by  menaces,  when  be 
is  seen  black  and  smoky  in  his  exit."* 

A  language,  consisting  of  barbarous  efacalations, 
words,  and  names,  unintelligible,  was  ascribed  to  the 
conventions  constitoted  of  Satan  and  his  proselytes. 

But  the  modern  inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms  have 
witnessed  the  revival  of  all  the  extravagance  of  anti- 
quity, little  creditable  to  an  sera,  of  sense  and  civiliasa- 
tion. — Wild  enthusiasts  start  up  amidst  assemblages 
collected  ibr  divine  worship,  incoherently  screaming  an 
uncouth  jargon,  with  frantic  gesticulations,  under  the 
blasphemous  pretext,  and  preposterous  belief,  of  a  holy 

*  Lucianus  Philopsendes,  §  16. 
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inspiration, — ^that  tbey  *'  speak  with  other  tongues/'* 
The  ancient  Greeks  assumed  that  epilepsy  was  a  <fi- 
vuie,  but  the  Jews  affirmed  it  to  be  a  diabolic  possession. 
Hippocrates  describes  the  solitary  temper — the  con- 
voluons  and  frenzy  whereby  the  Jews  distinguished 
tfaeir  demoniacs,  precisely  as  the  diagnostics  of  epi- 
lepsy. But  instead  of  profanely  charging  them,  like 
modern  exorcists,  to  the  auxiliaries  of  Satao»  as  if 
Heaven  had  forsaken  the  afflicted,  the  Greeks  deter- 
mined the  occupying  deity,  from  the  symptoms  which 
the  patient  exhibited.  If  he  shrieked,  it  was  Cybele^— 
if  foaming  at  the  mouth,  it  was  Neptune :  Nor  does 
their  celebrated  physician  overlook  the  palliativos  then 
recommended  by  sorcerers,  of  avoiding  black  apparel, 
and  wearing  or  reposing  on  a  goat's  skin.  After  a 
learned  discussion,  he  concludes,  that  the  subsistence 
of  a  disease,  not  the  presence  of  a  divinity^  is  dearly 
recognized  in  the  patient  from  bis  symptoms.f 

Let  no  one  wonder,  therefore,  if  confirmed  lunacy-^ 
the  demoniac  possession  of  old-HBhall  follow  its  develop- 
ment, by  modern  4kmaH$iraiion  qfihe  tongueSf  under  an 
arrogant  pretension  to  divine  inspiration. 

*  Acts,  ch.  xi.  ▼.  Jt.  ^ 

f   Hippocrates  de  Morbo  Sacro. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

TESTS,  TRIAL,  CONVICTION,  AND  PUNISHMENT 

OF  SORCERY. 


The  preceding  sabjeets  have  amply  shewn,  how 
pieiooB  of  sorcery  were  generated  by  phantoms  of  the 
brain ;  or  by  a  perverted  view  of  the  passing  ineidenta 
of  life— that  simple  events,  and  remarkable  oocurren* 
ces,  were  ascribed  alike  to  supernataral  interference. 
He  who  believed  that  casaatties  fell  heavier  on  himself 
than  on  his  neighbours,  cast  an  eye  of  inqaisitive  jeal* 
ousy  aronnd  him,  for  detecting  the  author  of  the  evil. 
Occult  expedients,  or  preposterous  ceremonies,  were 
practised  to  disturb  the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature. 
Visions  of  the  night  represented  convocations  of  Satan 
and  his  proselytes :  the  fumes  of  inebriation,  the  qua- 
lity of  sustenance,  even  protracted  abstinence,  or  the 
delirium  of  distempers,  excited  spectral  illusions  of 
spiritual  beings,  or  of  those  obnoxious  among  the  hu- 
man race.  Nrither  virtue  nor  humility  could  shelter 
the  innocent.  The  most  ignorant,  tyrannical,  and 
prejudiced  of  mortals,  arrogated  the  privilege  of  vindi- 
cating Heaven  from  earthly  insult. 

Nothing  could  be  devised  more  efiectually,  for  mental 
debasement,  for  bridling  truth,  and  encouraging  rancour. 


y 
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^nfornierB,  whose  presence  indignalion  should  have 
spurned,  were  eagerly  heard,  and  warmly  applauded. 
The  guiltless  were  draped  from  the  sanctuary  of  their 
private  abodes,  to  undergo  tests  of  criminality,  so  ab- 
surd, so  cruel,  and  so  wicked,  as  covered  justice  with 
opprobrium,  and  converted  the  name  of  law  to  ridicule. 
All  the  rules  of  decency  were  unblushingly  violated, 
in  searching  after  those  indelible  signs  imprinted  by 
the  hand  of  Satan.  Sleep,  that  welcome  suspension 
of  sorrow,  was  denied  to  the  suspected  in  bondage* 
They  were  galled  with  fetters,  pierced  with  weapons: 
their  skin  was  scorched ;  children  were  racked  before 
their  wretched  parents,  to  aggravate  torment :  and  by 
this  more  intolerable  pang,  to  extort  confession  of 
offences  impracticable.  ) 

The  retrospect  is  terrific — language  can  scarcely  de- 
scribe, or  imagination  figure  those  scenes  incessantly  re- 
newing, while  bigotry  kindled  the  torch  of  persecution. 

Yet  no  one  can  tell  how  this  cruel  innovation  on  reason 
was  introduced  into  Scotland.  Nothing  forms  so  brief 
a  subject  of  regular  historical  record,  as  superstition. 
But  this  is  evident,  that  wlience  soever  they  were  de- 
rived, the  elements  of  religious  rites  appeared  ultimate- 
ly  in  its  relics. 

The  Roman  historians  afford  the  least  intelligence 
here :  nothing  is  owing  to  the  continental  authors  of 
the  middle  ages.  Superstitions  rarely  occupy  any 
portion  of  Fordun's  Scotichronicon  :  nor  previous  to 
the  reign  of  William,  commencing  in  1165,  is  there 
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an  instftnee  equally  notorious,  as  dial  where  a  imilti- 
tade  having  asaemUed  to  witness  the  faseinationa  of  a 
magtoian,  his  art  was  defeated^  and  he  departed  in 
eonfusion,  on  a  priest  among  the  spectators  ezduaaio^ 
in  prmapio  erai  verintm.     Statutory  prohihiiiona  en- 
sued.*    Major  intersperaes  his  own  aentimenta  regard- 
ing  demoniac  paternity,  while  relating  the   Inrth   of 
Merlin  :  and  he  derides  the  prophecies  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer.f    Superstitions  are  unnoticed  in  the  earlieai 
reoord  of  criminal  trials,   comprehending  the  yeara 
1498,  and  lfi04  :|  Qor  is  it  evident,  that  any  special 
enactment  enjoined  judicial  interference,  previous  to  a 
statute  of  1569.     It  is  affirmed,  also^  that  one  partico- 
lar  portion  of  the  law,  relative  to  consul  tetion   '^  with 
sorcerers,  witehes,  or  soothsayers,"  was  not  in  opna^ 
tion  until  the  year  1 690.  ||     The  manuscript  records 
of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishments,  of  little  in- 
terest in  the  mass,  though  valuable  in  the  abatraoty 
preserve  few  allusions  to  superstitious  practicea.     Slan- 
der of  witohcraft,  and  censure  of  a  festival,  are  alone 

*  Fordun,  Lib.  yiii.  c  79.     This  work  terminates  with  1447. 

f  Major  de  Gestis  Scotorum,  Lib.  ii.  c.  4»  5.  it.  c  12. :  wrote 
1518:  Lib.  ▼.  injtne. 

\  These  are  proceedings  at  the  circuit  courts,  but  not  in  regular 
series  Besides  thisi  the  author  found  another  volume  previously  un- 
knowDy  during  a  general  research  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Adn>* 
cates'  Library,  between  1800  and  1803,  which  has  been  recently  mis- 
laid. It  commenced  1506,  or  \50S,  and  has  been  partly  printed  by  Mr 
Pitcairn. 

II   HiHorie  and  Life  of  King  James  the  Seit,  p.  HI. 
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eontaioed  in   the  eRrliefll  of  Ihoee  of  the  refbrmed 
oliarch,  ocearriog  to  tbe  aathoiv-'the  parish  Register 
of  Holyroodhonse,  1564 — 1566.*     Whatever  may  be 
seen  in  some  others  of  greater  notoriety,  belonging  to 
preceding  periods,  are  comprised  in  references  to  relicsy 
pilgrimages,  and  processions ;  where  to  join  tbe  train,  or 
to  bear  a  rotten  bone,  was  accounted  a  post  of  honour. 
But  considering  the  deperdition  of  ancient  muni- 
ments once  certainly  existing,  it  would  be  precipitate 
to  judge  from  scanty  remains,  or  even  to  deny  super- 
stitious practices,  because  they  are   not  specified  in 
history. 

Previons  to  the  age  of  Fordun,  the  prodigies  exhibit- 
ed by  the  relics  of  Queen  Margaret,  induced  our  pro* 
genitors  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  claim  her  canon- 
ization, as  an  act  of  justice  from  the  head  of  the 
Apostolic  see.  At  first  the  Pope  was  scrupulous ;  but 
having  enjoined  a  rigid  investigation  of  her  life  and 
merits,  the  glorious  title  of  sainif  not  undeserved,  if 
Turgot  be  impartial,  at  length  embellished  her  memory.f 
The  writings  of  Wyntown,  nearly  a  ootemporary  of 
Fordun,  exhibit  superstitions  as  gross  as  any  of  those 
occupying  the  works  of  the  most  credulous  authors. 
A  dialogue  between  Satan  and  St  Serf,  the  patron  of 
his  Priory,  might  serve  as  a  specimen.     Here  also  are 

*  The  series  is  interrupted  by  an  immense  hiatus,  comprehending 
1569L^1«I2. 

f  MonaHic  Antiquities.  Edinburgh  180^  in  8vo.  Cartularium  de 
Dunfermlyn  in  Ma,  ad.  an. :  1245^  f.  108^  109. 
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seen  the  eleroenU  of  those  fabulous  Satanic  and  baman 
metamorphoses,  ti^ther  with  the  gifts  of  vaUcioatioD, 
afterwards  so  highly  exaggerated  by  poetical  licrase ; 
nor  are  allusions  to  the  demoniac  paternity  of  Macbeth 
omitted.    Thus, 

A  nycbt  he  thowcht  in  Lis  dremjng, 

That  sittand  he  was  besyd  the  kyng, 

At  a  sete  in  hwntng  swa, 

In- till  bis  leisch  had  grewhwndis  twa : 

He  thowcht  quhill  he  was  swa  syttond. 

He  saw  thre  wemen  by  gangand ; 

And  thai  wemen,  than  thowcht  he, 

Thre  werd  systrys  mast  lyk  to  be : 

The  fyrst  be  hard  say  gangand  by, 

"  Lo  I  ybondyr  the  Thayne  of  Crwmbawchty." 

The  tothir  woman  sayde  agane, 

"  Of  Morave  yhondyre  I  se  the  Thane." 

The  tbryd  than  sayd,  **  I  se  the  kyng.*' 

All  this  be  herd  in  bys  dremyng.* 

The  work  of  Hector  Boyce  is  too  well  known  to 
require  commentary.  Though  much  interesting  and 
curious  matter  he  contained  both  there  and  in  that  of 
Buchanan,  they  have  had  greater  currency  than  fiills 
to  the  lot  of  the  more  meritorious  compositions  of  those 
who  are  better  qualified  for  the  task  of  history. 

From    the    numerous    quotations    purposely   given 

*  WiffUown  Crony kyl,  B.  v.  c.  12.  vi.  c  18,  13.  The  witches  stone 
is  still  shewn  on  a  moor  where  Macbeth  was  addressed :  Campbell  Tour, 
V.  i.  p.  357. 
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liere,  the  ample  8tore  of  superstition  provided  by  the 
Breviary  of  Aberdeen^  had  the  people  understood  the 
learned  languages,  will  be  evident.  But  this  defect 
ivas  probably  supplied  by  discourses  on  the  virtues  and 
miraculous  faculties  of  sanctified  persons,  preserved  by 
tradition  or  the  FittB  Sanctorum^  occasionally  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  Sonnething  similar,  of  different  pur- 
port, was  practised  long  after  the  Reformation,  by 
special  injunctions  of  the  Presbytery  to  individual 
ministers,  to  discourse  of  equivocal  points  of  doctrine. 
To  exalt  the  merits  of  the  patron,  and  to  gain  the 
liberality  of  votaries  to  his  shrine  by  temporal  endow- 
ments, were  important  considerations.* 

In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  vernacular 
translations  of  Scripture,  together  with  uncommon 
exertions  for  promoting  education,  rendered  its  detail 
more  familiar  to  the  public.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  the  refinement  of  the  sacred  writers  could  be  un- 
derstood, and  whether  parts  devoted  to  the  supersti- 
tions tenets  and  practices  of  the  various  tribes  there 
described,  did  not  excite  greater  interest  with  those 
who  must  have  been  so  rude  themselves. 

The  reformation  of  religion  between  1558  and  1560, 
produced  a  fierce  and  animated  contest :  whence  little 
was  spared  by  either  party  to  criminate  their  oppon- 
ents.   Legislative  enactments  may  originate  in  private 

*  Breviarium  ad  usum  et  Commetudinem  percelebris  eccletie  CtUhC' 
dralit  Aberdonense  in  Scocia,  Edinburgh  \5\0.  This  rare  work  seems 
scarcely  known  to  the  modern  writers  on  Ecclesiastical  history. 
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animosity,  or  id  public  intolerance:  they  may  abound  \m 
tbe  imperfections  of  human  nature.     Theoee  it   is 
questionable  how  for  the  practice  of  the  people  exaeted 
the  statute,    156S»   to    punish   their   soperstitiona. — 
Whether  the  guilt  of  **  charmers  and  oonsultera  vrilb 
witches  and  sorcerers"  should  have  had  the  precedeoce 
of  twenty-one  different  classes  of  offenders  half  a  ceo* 
tury  later  :*  whether  the  English  people  entertained, 
fed,  employed,  or  rewarded  evil  spirits,  though  sternly 
prohibited  by  Parliament ;  and  whether  the  deoeaaed  . 
subjects  of  King  James  might  not  have  reposed  undis- 
turbed in  their  tombs,  without  warning  the  survivors 
agmnst  using   ^*  the  skin,  bone,  or  any  part  of  the 
body"  in  sorcery. 

Yet  nothing  of  all  this  apprehension  was  novelty,  if 
historians  be  right  in  adjudging  the  earliest  conviction 
to  the  year  1479,  for  consuming  a  waxen  image  of  the 

king.f 

Many  subsequent  memorials  prove  tbe  acrimonious 
warfare  waged  with  superstition. — Vengeance  was  not 
reserved  for  evil  only :  even  the  good  and  the  success- 
ful were  involved  in  danger,  for  men  would  deny  suc- 
cess as  coming  of  earthly  means. j: 

Some  again  who  laboured  under  the  perilous  rqiute 

*  Priffy  Council  Records,  ftd.an.  1629,  f.  152. 

t  Pinkerton,  ▼•  i.  P-  291,  295. 

t  Records  of  Shetland,  pen:  July  1602.  "  Peile  Wfttaoun  and  bis 
wyffe."  Triftl  of  Jean  Weir,  9  AprU  1670.  Rec,  Just.  Scot  Di». 
couerie,  B.  iii.  ch.  15.  p.  65.     Pliny  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  x?iii.  c  8. 
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of  Boroery^  yielding  to  solicitations  for  a  booo  tran- 
floendiog  human  powers,  gave  that  to  which  a  fond 
credality  alone  imparted  virtue. — Imbecillity  fosters 
fraud.  Who  would  have  ventured  to  sell  the  winds, 
had  not  folly  prompted  their  purchase? 

Innumerable  grounds  of  suspicion  arose.  But  sus- 
picion was  the  harbinger  of  death  :  the  innocent  fled 
in  affright  as  it  approached  their  dwellings :  their  life 
became  miserable,  they  were  forsaken  by  the  world, 
or  beheld  with  nameless  abhorrence.  Margaret  Smaill 
**  declares  she  desyres  not  to  live,  because  nobody  will 
converse  with  her,  seeing  she  is  under  the  reputation 
of  a  witch."*  Another,  on  seizure,  implored  permis- 
sion to  escape,  otherwise  she  would  run  into  the  sea 
and  drown  herself  :f  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  suicide 
from  desperation  sometimes  disappointed  the  persecu- 
tor'^s  prospects  of  bringing  hts  victim  to  the  public 
tribnnals.:( 

Clandestine  information,  it  is  said,  was  sought,  **  by 
placing  an  empty  box  in  church,  to  receive  a  billet 
with  the  sorcerer's  name,  and  the  date  and  description 
of  his  deeds." II  Too  many  readily  assented,  and  a 
secret  enquiry  on  the  truth  or  probability  of  the  accu- 
sation, before  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories, 

•  TrUl  of  Margaret  Smaill,  13  Sept.  167a      Rec.  Just, 
t  Trial  of  Annie  Tailyeour,  13  June  1624h     Rec.  Ork. 
\  Lamontf  Chrooiele  of  Fife,  ad.  an.  1649^  p.  14. 
I   Bodinut,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  p.  321.  illustrates  the  custom  of  Milan  from 
Scotish  practice. 
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such  as  the  kirk  Ression,  followed.     But  besides  the 
operation  of  private  calumnies,  a  general  discovery 
of  oiFenders   was  occasionally   contemplated   by   the 
sealons,  and  conducted  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  mag- 
nitude, like  huntsmen  beating  up  extensive  coverts  for 
dislodging  beasts  of  prey.     A  whole  presbytery  was  up 
in  arms.     Thus,  *^  at  the  Coli^;e  of  auld  Abirdene,  tlie 
sext   of  Janoar   1603,"   it  was   ordained  that   ev«ry 
minister  should  make  "  aue  suhtill  and  privie  inquisi- 
tioun,  lieirin :  videlicet,  the  minister  with  tua  of  Iiis 
elderis,  that  feris  God  and  ar  maist  zealous  for  hii 
glorie,  at  ilk  particular  kirk  respective^  tak  the  aithis 
of  the  inhabitants  within  thair  charge,  quhat   thay 
knaw   of  wiches   and   consultaris   with   tharae:  and 
wreitt  thair  depositiounis,  and  returne  the  same  to  the 
presbyterie,  with  the  names  of  sic  as  ar  metest  to  be 
assysouris  to  thame,  that  the  same  may  be  sent  to  the 
Marques  with  all  hastie  expeditioun,  conforme  to  the 
desyre  of  bis  Lordschip's  letter.^*     Meantime  the  con- 
duct of  individuals    underwent    a    secret    scrutiny : 
anxious  injunctions  warned  the  brethren  to  watch  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  ^'  Alsbinder  Drummond,'*  sus- 
pected of  unlawful  cures,  charmes,  and  abuses  of  the 
people.f    Public   accusation  was  invited,  as   by  the 
kirk  session  directing  their  officer   to  intimate,  that 
those    who    had   any   thing   to   say   against   **  Jonet 

*  Pretbyterie  Buik  of  Aberdein  :— Marquis  of  Huntly. 
t  Perth  K.  S.  R.  20  Aug.  1628,     Extrw^  ut  tup.      Alexander 
Drummond  was  convicted  in  the  subsequent  year. 
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Gfatrdiner,'*  to  come  on  a  day  certain,  when  seyeral 
appeared  :  and  in  the  same  way,  recommending  ^*  that 
the  miniater,  next  Lord^s  day,  intimat  from  the  pal- 
pit,  that  if  tbair  be  any  within  the  paroche,  quho 
kuowee  any  witchcraft  against  Margret  Bel),  quho  is 
taken  in  Corstorphine,  and  thocht  to  be  ane  witche, 
that  they  come  to  the  ministeris  and  declair  the 
same."* 

Safety  coald  not  be  found  in  flight  Fugitiyes  were 
hotly  pursued  from  place  to  place, — ^they  were  publicly 
denounced  by  name  in  the  churches  :f  an  asylum  was 
denied  them  by  their  fellow-creatures, — who,  if  yielding 
to  the  yearnings  of  humanity,  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  the  rigour  of  the  laws.f  This  was  not  the 
vice  of  Scotland  only.  A  foreign  lawyer  says,  an  hon- 
est woman  quitted  home  to  take  his  counsel.  She  was 
earnest  to  return  as  he  advised,  from  not  conceiving 
her  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  What  distressed  her 
most,  was  fearing  she  might  sink  under  the  severity  of 
torture,  and  criminate  herself.  Being  speedily  siezed, 
torments  overpowered  her  resolution,  and  she  prepar- 
ed for  death.  The  inquisitor  told  the  priest,  a  learned 
and  religious  man,  that  she  should  have  escaped  con- 
demnation,   but  for  having  travelled  two  or  three 

•  Si   Cuthberi't  K.S.B.  28  Dec  162a    toL  1618-.I629,  f.  240. 
29  June  1649,  toL  1648—1667.  p.  Sa 

f  Humbie  K.&R.  7  July  1661 :  seTenU  iiained  as  ftigitivm  "for 
witchcraft,**  from  Haddington  and  St  Botbans. 
I   Halymdhom  K.S.R.  20  Sept.  161&  9  May  1617. 

2  R 
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i«Mf  VIM  f^^  qouiiBelf  t^bichf  aa  evident  ^igfa^•  i^roved 
Ibe  moftt  pregoaat  iodicatioo  of  guilL* 

No  coarae  of  procedure  coald  be  alike  hoetUe  to 
cendourt  integrity,  aod  virtue.  Alreiidy  wes  the  pub- 
lic miipd  4ebe6ed  by  superetitione  inoredible  ia  daily 
praetioe.  That  horrid  malevolence  eo  deeply  iooorpor- 
ated  witb  human  nature,  found  gratification  in  ex- 
liauBtless  topics  of  censure,  bad  when  indulged  in 
lighter  charges,  but  of  awful  iniquity  when  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  the  innocent.  As  if  literally  receiving 
the  injuQciipiis  "  Thouahalt  not  suflfer  a  witch  to  Uve»^ 
aealots  comforted  themselves  in  tl^  aasuren^  of  glori- 
fying Qod,  by  destroying  his  creatures^ 

Yet  amidst  all  this  thirst  of  persecution,  a  solicitude 
for  the  protection  of  honest  reputation  is  testified, 
which  would  honour  the  best  of  times,  and  may  serve 
as  a  salutary  example  to  this  slanderous  era. 

Wh^t  could  be  more  perilous  than  slander  of  sorcery 
amidst  superstition.  Insult  accompanied  detraction  : 
the  stain  was  too  often  expunged  with  blood  :  nay,  the 
barbarous  prejudice  of  an  infuriated  multitude  some- 
times anticipated  the  regular  sacrifice  by  conviction.f 
Though   few   were  endowed  with   self-possession   to 

*  Cautio  Criminalit  sea  de  Processibus  contra  Sagas ;  Dubium,  UTiii. 
p.  208. 

f  R.  MaxweU  Letter  from  Edinbuigh,  10  Feb.  1705*  «  Att  Pitten. 
weem  about  2  weeks  agO|  there  was  a  mob  rose  on  a  poor  creature  that 
was  deemed  for  a  witch  and  lulled  her  outright.**  Letters  ut  sup. 
V.  iv.  No :  9.    fFebtter  Tracts,  p.  69^^74. 
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rebut  SO  terrible  a  charge,  some  did  venture  to  eall  the 
libeller  to  aeeeuat^  and  snco^sefallj.  Whether  the 
clergy  haye  been  triily  or  fehely  reproaohed  trith  lend- 
ing themseivee  too  eaeiiy  to  this  species  of  pereecotion, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  examples  of  impartiality  atid 
respect  for  justice,  which  weold  embeiUsb  the  name  of 
auy  coantry.  Besides  a  fine  f<yr  rianderifag  Christian 
Rowse  of  witehcrafti  the  offender  uras  enjoined,  after 
eermon  **  to  ask  God  and  the  said  Christian  forgeve- 
nee,  and  say  be  knowis  na  thing  of  the  ssM  Cbristitti, 
hot  gmd  and  honestie.^*  Another  was  fined  and  sen- 
tenced to  ask  pardon,  on  her  knees,  of  she  persotis 
aggrieved,  whereby  they  might  be  restored  to  their 
«<  gade  fame/'t 

People  were  so  sensitive  of  impntatioas^  that  one 
caiM  carKnjf  by  a  woalan,  and  desired  to  **  go  home 
and  run  nine  times  abont  the  gray  stove  wllhersfaitos^" 
answered,  ^  how  can  you  call  me  oarKng,  for  I  barre 
borne  moe  sons  than  you,*'  and  complained  of  the 
dander.}  For  such  lower  offences,  parties  were  en^ 
joined  to  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  dwell  in 
peace.  II  Bat  varioas  higher  penalties  were  freqneni, 
Bor  miinierited^  for  one,  thas  rovMed,  proved  to  have 
wrought  honestly  for  her  living,  without  which  her 

.     •  Pre$byUrie  Buik  of  Aberdein,  5  July  1605. 

f  AjrJtn^K.S.R.  21  Feb.  1611. 

I  CoUUngham  K.S.R.  25  Sept :  2  Oct.  169a 

g   Hvitim  K.S.R.  23  Oct.  1670.   The  oldtsf  portioii  preserved  com- 
menccft  in  16i9. 
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aged  hoBbiind  would  haye  died.  Expoaore  in  the  jogs 
or  pilloryi  together  with  a  fine,  and  asking  pardon  of 
the  injured  on  the  High  Street  of  Edinbuif^h,  paniriied 
some  oflbnders.*  Opprobrious  epithets, — as  of  a  man 
and  his  mother  called  **  witches  gett,"  incurred  censure : 
and  of  a  woman  oalled  a  witch,  her  children  ^*  witches 
gettiis"  or  **  witches  whelpis/'f  The  <<  witch  of  Mob- 
yie'*  possibly  distinguished  the  maternity  of  certain  in- 
dividuals. Even  posthumous  feme  was  regarded,  by 
enjoining  ample  reparation  for  calling  the  deceased 
mother  of  one  a  witch,  and  alleging  she  had  rode  aboat 
the  Craig  of  Craiginforth  on  a  cow.f 

Besides  personal  aversion,  selfish  motives  might  en- 
courage slanders  leading  to  conviction.  The  goods  of 
all  those  who  should  be  *'  lawfullie  convict  be  assyses, 
as  notorious  and  common  witches,  haunting  and  re- 
sorting with  devillis  and  witches,"  were  granted  to 
William  Johnston,  baron,  bulie  '*of  the  regalitie  and 
barronie  of  Brooghton."^  Within  a  week  this  grantee 
gave  information,  that  "  wmqnhill  Jooet  Allan,  who  is 
oouderoned  and  brunt  for  witchcraft,  did  delate  Bar- 
bara Mylne,  as  one  whom  the  said  Jonet  did  ooce  sie 
come  in  at  the  Wattergate  in  lykness  of  a  eatt,  and  did 

«  P<rrf A  K.S.R.  2  Nov.  1589.  ti/ n<;>.  StCutkbert*sK.S.IL  14  June 
1632.     SunUrie  K.S.R.  15  Sept.  1643.  , 

t  Cbldmgham  K.&IL  Ap.  7,  169&  p.  41,  85^  86.  St  C^lkberi's 
K.S.R.  17  Oct  1644:  Elspeth  Hodge.  Halyrudhaus  JT.&Jt.  20  Dec 
1641:   William  Cuthbertson. 

t  ^irHng  K.S.R.  27  July  1619,  21  May  1633,  11  Nov.  1644.  Trial 
of  Johnne  Brughe,  24  Nov.  1643.   Bee,  Ju»i, 
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ehange  her  garment  wnder  her  awio  staire.*'  His 
views  were  disappointed,  for  the  magistrates  directed 
the  liberation  of  the  party  thus  slandered.* 

On  seixare  of  the  delinquent,  much  contrivance  was 
practised  to  ratify  the  information  by  confession. 
Were  this  obtained,  either  by  persuasion  or  compul- 
sion, it  removed  all  embarrassment,  for  he  could  be 
afterwards  consigned  to  destruction,  at  any  time,  with 
perfect  ease  and  convenience. 

Sometimes  the  precognition  or  preliminary  investi- 
gation into  the  probability  of  the  facts  alleged,  was 
conducted  with  sufficient  formality,  before  ministers 
and  magistrates,  or  even  in  presence  of  the  king  and 
privy  council.  Progressive  interrogatories  gradually 
deluded  the  visionary  into  the  credulity  of  that  guilty 
practice,  whereof  he  was  previously  quite  unconscious. 
The  whole  isubstanee  of  disclosure,  was  carefully  trea- 
sured up  for  future  use :  and  so  did  the  persecuted 
prepare  engines  for  their  own  ruin. 

But  who  were  they  falling  thus  under  suspicion  and 
brought  unwittingly  into  peril  of  life  ?  ^'  Poor  igno^ 
rant  creatures,  and  often  times  women  who  underatand 
not  the  nature  of  what  they  are  accused  of — who, 
when  they  are  defamed,  become  so  confounded  with 
the  fear,  and  the  close  prison  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  so  starved  for  want  of  meat  and  sleep,  either  of 

*  Edinburgh  Town  Council  Records,  17  July  166],  ▼.  xi.  f.  278. 
The  grant  recorded  seems  a  mere  formula :  blanks  remain  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  name  of  subsequent  victims. 


iso 
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which  waoU  IB  strong  enougb  to  dwordar  raMon  the 
«iropg««t,  thai  hardly  wiaar  and  mora  aeriiNiapaafle 
than  they»  woold  aaoape  dklractiMi*"* 

Yel  farsooa  of  eloYatod  nwkt  aoma  aoeQiiyiBg  the 
hjghaat  aUtions,  and  olhera  too  learnad  for  their  «n» 
wave  alao  «iidaiifapad  by  soah  ohargaa. 

Tha  lengast  aattafq^i  of  life  aad  maMiara  enaaedy 
for  eoBTiotioA  was  faeililatad  hy  imaEie  having  fabak* 
ened  reputation.  Bring  habil  and  rapnte  «  witeh; 
that  i%  genaml  oradolity  in  har  aupaniaUml  -fowen, 
warn  enough  without  any  evil  dead  in  6onfiniiaiion.f 

OrvfcolL— *Clevta]|i  teals  of  gnilt  or  innotenoe^  wore 
Ukewiae  the  foandatian  of  publio  tnal,  and  tho  ■iinplealj 
merely  oompeting  akill.  GeeKa,  the  overaeer  of  Oolt- 
malyndia'a  wife,  failed  to  obtain  the  paodnota  of  milk, 
aflar  n  quarrel  with  JonluDynm.  Tbereforoy  ^tho 
haill  woBMn  of  Hildiawick  war  deayriti  aa  the  fcime 
wee,  to  kirne^  quhn  oame  and  kirnat»  and  wna  no  bn** 
ter.  The  said  Jonka  being  deeyiily  and  having  abaeniit 
hiraelf  auudvie  tymea,  and  fleing  half  a  njdl  fis  hir 
houa ;  and  being  fidlowit  and  fond  be  the  aaid  Ghaiii^ 
Boba  ianyeit  hir  self  eeik»  and  wea  Umding  at  month 
and  noi8-*r-qaha  bfonaht  hir  bade  ngane,  and  eompellit 
hir  to  kime— at  quhilk  tymeweagottin  aaiteui  merkia 
htt^er,  qubair  heflair  wea*  gotlia  hot  aevin.^  Alao, 
having  got  more  batter  from  one  oaw,  than  a  neigh* 
hour  obtained  from  fifteen,  be  "  ui^ed  hir  to  kime 

•  JiMkemsiet  Laws  of  SoolUnd  in  CriouDal  Mattery  Tiu  x.  $  8;  82. 
f  Trial  of  Janet  HairsUins,  3  May  1709^  SaMem  Circmi  Am*. 
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wtib  him,  eftir  ittouy.  bowiiug  wordii,  quba  theirtftir 
gat  bis  batter."  Tbe  suspected  testified  tbe  utmiwt 
rapogoance  at  competition.  Bat  the  supernatoral 
powws,  betrayed  by  sueoess,  seem  to  have  been  de* 
fieatad.  from  detaotion.^ 

Little  is  recorded  here  of  otber  presamptions  and 
mnior  tests^  coai^irebefldiDg  inability  to  shed  tear%  and 
to  repeat  tbe  Lord's  prayer,  fiirtber  than  as  oonflrming 
tbe  odious  repute  of  eorcery.f 

Personal  Yiolence  to  tbe  oflender,  or  destruction  of 
tbe  ebarm,  dissolved  it,  or  made  tbe  eril  reeoil. 

In  England,  bleeding  tbe  witob  any  where,  by  tbe 
bewHebed,  eflaeled  his  cure ;  but  in  Seotland  it  was 
probably  essential  that  blood  should  be  drawn  above 
tbe  breath.  Tbe  **  Ladie  Beiir*  being  consulted  by  a 
woman  who  suspected  .WiHiaro  Wbeit  bad  bewitched 
her  child,  pronounced,  that  **  till  shoe  should  get 
bk>od  of  the  peartie,  above  the  braitb,''  recovery  was 
bopelees :  *^  wberevpon,  suddenlie  shee  cane  vpon  him, 
and  with  ane  neidle,  several  tymes  about  the  nose  sbee 
bled  bim  :  and  then  three  several  tymes  All  doun,  and 
asked  her  cbyld's  lyfe  of  him."  The  person  thus  out* 
ragedy  was  entirely  overlooked;  but  for  pricking  hk 

•  Trial  of  JonUDynm  2  Oct.  1616:  R^c,  Sh^,  f.  34:--of  Geil. 
lisSclaitter,  13  June  1610  :~-of  Katherine  Grant,  25  Nov.  1693:  Jiee. 
OrL  f.  3, 177:~of  Mareoun  Peeblta,  16^  Bibbert^  ut  iup,  p«  507. 
Alrne — churn.  Boitting — threatening.  MerkU^^^  eertain  weight. 

f  Fountamhatt  DeolaionUf  in  MS.  No.  551.  Trial  of  Johnne  Feane, 
ui  sup.      Witches  of  Renfrewshire,  p.  150,  158. 
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nose,  and  the  grievous  sin  of  ^'seiking  hir  eUM*s 
health  from  the  devill/*  the  eredaloos  mother  was 
oooderoned  to  penance  in  churdi,  in  saekdoth,  bcfefe 
the  oongregation,  from  which,  ^  counterfittiiig  hirselfe 
to  saerfe,  in  tyme  of  divine  service,'^  could  not  exempt 
her.*  Other  examples  are  less  exidii»t*f  But  the 
custom  subsisted  recently  here::^  and  in  Eogfamd^ 
"  scratching  the  witch"  has  been  always  most  barbar- 
ously practised.     Blood,  like  tears,  denoted  guilt. 

Watery  OrdeaL — ^Although  ^Uheir  fleeting  on  the 
water"  is  deemed  by  King  James  a  satis&ctmy  test  of 
the  initiation  of  witches,  the  author  has  not  hitherto 
observed  any  authentic  account  of  its  practice  in  Soot* 
land.  To  others  who  have  done  so,  illustrations  of  it 
elsewhere  may  prove  acceptable. 

The  watery  ordeal,  however,  was  not  unknown 
here.  By  an  ancient  law  of  William,  a  thief,  convict- 
ed by  three  witnesses,  <*sall  na  waies  be  suflferit  to 
fecht  or  io  agfer  water  or  im,  hot  incontinent  he  sal  be 
hanged."  Nothing  is  said  of  sorcery.  A  previous 
statute  enumerates  witches  among  infieunons  persons^ 
and  one  succeeding  of  Alexander  11.  in  regulating  the 
form  of  trial  for  theft  and  robbery,  abolishes  ordeal  by 

*  North  Berwick  K.  a  R.  8  May,  7  Nov.  1609.  Bessie  Clarfce. 
Suerfe — swoon. 

t  Tk-ial  of  WilUun  Coke,  and  Alison  Dick,  163a  SUtL  Acd. 
V.  xviii.  p.  661.     Of  Mareoun  Peebles,  lUncp. 

\  H^aiion,  S.  Ronaldshay  and  Burray.     Sita,  Aect,  v.  xiv.  p.  311. 
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WBler  or  kc»#*  The  thuoib  of  the  right  hand  was 
bound  to  tho  great  toe  of  the  left  foot,  and  the  thamb 
of  the  left  band  to  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot  :f  and 
retained  by  a  cord,  the  vietim  was  thus  cast  *^  erosse 
wayes  into  the  water :  if  shee  stnoke  she  is  counted 
innocent :  if  she  fleet  and  sincke  not,  she  is  taken  for 
a  witch.":t 

Soribonios  saw  three  persons  treated  so:  and  reeent» 
ly  before  bis  work  in  1585,  he  says,  about  140  under- 
went the  same  ordeaL|| 

The  validity  of  this  test  has  given  birth  to  an  earnest 
controversy,  affording  the  best  demonstration  of  its 
pracUce.  The  same  author,  Soribonius,  expresses  his 
conviction  that  witches  do  not  sink, — that  Satan  being 
very  light  sustains  them, — which  gratuitous  theory 
bad  its  influence  in  Britain.  It  is  defended  as  an  un- 
equivocal test,  by  dissertations  expressly  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and  supported  by  the  most  preposterous  argu- 
ments. Thus,  a  woman  previously  tried  and  banish- 
ed, being  again  siezed  and  condemned  to  be  drowned, 
she  rose  repeatedly  to  the  shoulders,  and  with  such 
buoyancy  that  had  she  not  been  forcibly  held  down  by 
the  executioner's  pole,  she  would  have  survived.}  On 
the   odier   hand,    while  Godelmann    travelled   from 

•  &a^  WilL  ch.  xi.  $  5.  xv.  $  2.     AkxandL  II.  ch.  viL  §  a 

f  Brandt  de  Malefioos  et  Sagas  cooTincendl  Ratione,  Theais.  it  §  38. 

\  Perkins,  cb.  ▼!!.  p.  806b 

I  Scrihoniut  de  Natura  Sagarum,  £111^  18a 

§  Rickiut  Defensio  probs  aqus  frigidce,  p.  18>  34^  70. 


PrttBtia-to  Livonia  in  l&BBf «  aoblwaan  wba  hmd  tmm* 
demned  a  witeh  to  the  flattea  an  the  followiogp  Aiy, 
inTited  biio  to  bis  eaatle.  Aa  she  had  not  umiergone 
the  ivatery  ordeal,  he  cotiMBDted,  on  reqiieat  of  hn 
visitor,  to  expose  lier  to  it.  She  sonk  immediatdy. 
Tliia  nobleman  aequainied  him  that  he  had  dealt  with 
other  six  according  to  the  same  fashion, — all  won 
drofpnad :  whence  he  ooncladed  Jfche  test  to  be  precipi- 
tate and  failacious.*  Another  anther  was  present 
when  some  snspected  women  were  thrown  hito  the 
water,  and  all  having  icated,  one  of  the  spectators, 
agaiaat  whom  was  no  diaiige,  conseBted,  at  the  request 
of  certain  persens  of  distinction,  to  be  treated  in  Hbs 
manner.  He  swam  just  as  they  had  done,  nor  eeuM 
the  executioner  sink  biad.f 

Nevertheless  many  deemed  the  test  inftllible.  In 
Franoe  a  woman  having  been  cast  three  times  finmi  a 
statbn  eight  feet  above  the  water,  she  rose  as  ohea  to 
the  surface*  Tliis  was  a  saffident  warrant  for  con- 
demnation. But  death,  from  treatment  so  rode^  having 
anticipated  the  office  of  the  executioner,  the  gibbet 
firsts  and  afterwards  the  flame%  received  her  retnains.^ 

Much  solemni^  and  many  san^fled  rites  aneiently 
attended  this  appeal  for  divine  diselosnre  of  tbe  inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  the  calumniated.  Exorcisms,  prayers, 
and  adjuratious  preceded  tbe  test,  and   its  perilous 

*   Godelmanntu  de  Magu,  Veneficis  et  Iiamiifl>  lib.  iii.  c  &  §  3jw 
f  Oldenkopt  Observationes  Criminaleiy  Titiv.  obs.12.  p.  2l6k 
\  Dc  Haen  de  Magia,  p.  101. 
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d«terniiiied  hit  fiito.*  From  the  formaiae  einploy* 
ed»  it  appear*  that  the  theory  entertained  resembled 
that  aseiimed.  by  oar  Boyal  denonologiet,  of  tanetified 
water  refusing  to  receive  the  guilty  in  its  bosom. 

The  watery  ordeal  seems,  to  have  been  oommon  in 
Bagland  aboutthe  year  1601,  when  seraral  lives  were 
lest  by  its  oonsequenoes.  But  the  situation  of  the 
aoonsed  was  so  desperate,  that  although  protesting 
their  innocence,  some  have  ngnified  tbemsrives  ready 
to  submit  to  it:f  or,  appalled  by  tbe  preparatives 
of  a  boat,  and  other  means  of  patting  it  in  pr»0- 
liee,  have 'aiyfciiewiedgsd  their  gailt4  In'  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  eentary,  a  misereant  pretend* 
ed  skill  in  this  mode  of  detecting  soreery.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  an  inscription  on  an  engraving  of  his  per- 
son, as  >^  Matthew  Hopkins^  the  ikmous  witch4inder 
of  Maningtree  in  Essex,  who,  in  mily  one  year,  doring 
the  reigsi  of  James  I.  hanged  60  reputed  witches,  and 
was  hiasself  at  last  executed  for  a  wiaard.*'  If  a  later 
anthor  could  remark,  that  notwithstanding  mssiy  bad 
been  destroyed  *^by  swinsmii^,"  to  tbe  reproach  of 
the  nation,  yet  jthe  country  people  were  as  fond  of 
it  as  of  baiting  a  bear  or  a  buli-f*no  wonder  Hop* 
kins  gained  their  eonfidence*     FalHng  under  sinular 

*  FormuUe  Veteret  Exorcitmorum  et  Excomunicationumf  ap. :  Capi* 
tuUria  Regum  Franooruni,  t.  ii.  ool.  639. 

f  Account  if  Jane  Wenham,  p.  12.  "  Declares  herself  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  water  experiment."     A.  D.  1712. 

I   GlanvU,  ad.  an.  1661,  p.  382. 
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Biwpicioni  however,  some  resolutely  put  him  to  the 
ordeal  :~»he  floated,  aad  was  condemned  on  the  vali- 
dity of  his  own  test,  which  he  had  maintained  to  be 
infallible. 

The  like  brutal  experiment,  of  throwing  aoapected 
persons  into  water,  has  actually  di^raced  the  Englisb 
rabble'i— if  a  rabble  can  be  disgraced — both  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  preceding  generation.  Fatal  consequen- 
ces have  ensued.* 

Several  places  sooth  of  the  Tweed,  are  believed  to 
dmve  their  name  from  this  cruel  expedient.  There  is 
a  wiich  pool  in  the  parish  of  Kirriemuir,  county  of 
Forfar.  The  wiick  lake,  a  rocky  bay  of  the  sea  at  Si 
Andrews,  is. said  to  be  so  denominated  from  the  ashes 
of  the  victims  having  been  thrown  into  it.  But  trsdi- 
tion  and  etymology  are  treacherous  authorities. 

The  source  of  this  superstition  is  very  obscure. 
Perhaps  in  essence,  it  is  allied  to  bydromancy:  or 
some  analogy  may  have  been  presumed  between  the 
spiritual  levity  of  demons,  and  the  proselytes  of  Satan, 
which  might  receive  countenance  from  the  practice  of 
weighing  sorcerers  against  the  Bible^  to  corroborate 
guilt  by  their  levity.f 

Various  tests  by  substances,  or  even  by  persons  float- 
ing, were  recognized  among  the  ancients,  from  whom 

*  Gentleman's  Magssine,  ▼.  i.  for  17SI.  p.  »9.  zxL  for  1751.  p.  186. 

]ge»^7^377. 

f  GenilenuM*s  Magastnei  v.  i.  p.  89.     An  eiample  in  Peosylvaoia. 
V.  xxiv.  for  1759.  p.  93. 
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the  practice  may  have  been  transmitted  and  modified 
in  the  middle  ages.  Bnt  althoagb  preserved  until 
later  times,  it  was  reprehended  both  by  the  earlier 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.*  Learned  authors, 
in  tracing  its  history,  have  shewn  how  such  a  test  is 
adverse  to  reason,  nature,  and  humanity.f 

The  watery  ordeal  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to, 
for  ascertaining  whether  the  indications  of  guilt  war- 
ranted torture. 

Prickmff^^Shaving. — ^During  judicial  investigation, 
it  became  important,  to  ascertain  whether  the  special 
mark  of  Satan  had  not  been  imprinted  on  his  proselyte. 
Considerable  skill  and  discrimination  were  requisite, 
however,  to  distinguish  its  peculiar  aspect  from  other 
blemishes  affixed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  But  as  the 
seal  of  diabolic  paction,  and  proof  of  selection  for  a  ne^ 
farious  service,  a  search  after  it  was  eagerly  pursued, 
though  under  utter  dereliction  of  humanity  and  deco- 
rum. It  was  often  sufficiently  patent  indeed.  Yet 
credulity  as  readily  ascribed  its  site  to  places  where 
least  liable  to  be  detected — such  as  amidst  those  bushy 
eye^brows,  sometimes  so  amply  decorating  the  visage. 
If  not  immediately  conspicuous,  universal  depilation 
sought  to  expose  this  critical  token. 

Satan,  from  the  pulpit  of  North  Berwick  church, 
warned  his  numerous  servants,  that  they  should  ail 

*  Interdicted  by  the  Canon  law,  P.  ii.  Causa  2.  q.  4.  Mennam ;  and 
by  a  law  of  Ludovtcus  Pius,  A.D.  8^ ;  CapU.Reg.  Franc,  t,  i.  coL  668 
f  Heigius  Quaestiones  Juris,  q.  39. 
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nothing^i  '^aa  laog  m  tbw  hair  wm  on,  and  soaM 
Dewir  lalt  ane  teir  hU  fni  tfaair  eoe.''  Agnea  SiiiDp- 
Bon  "  had  all  h^r  haire  shaven  of  each  part  of  her  hodjr, 
and  her  head  thrairane  with  a  n»pe-*-braig  a  pftjne 
moat  grievottB-^contiBaed  almost  an  bower,  dlsring 
which  time  shee  would  not  confeai  aoie  thing,  antiH 
the  devil's  mark  was  found— when  shee  iaamedUely 
confessed  whatever  was  demanded  of  her.*'*  One  ia 
the  north  complained,  that  his  enemies  had  bribed  a 
cheating  fellow,  John  Dick,  to  fix  perpetual  infamj  on 
him,  "  by  shaving  all  the  parts  of  bis  bodj,  and  tbero- 
after  pricking  him  to  the  great  effusioa  of  his  blood.*f 

Independently  of  betraying  the  atystieal  seal,  and 
dissolving,  the  charm  for  taciturnity,  it  was  a  prepara- 
ative  for  torture  on  the  oontmnt,  which  ezrited  the 
indignant  question  of  a  humane  author,  oti  anie^or* 
twram  muHeres  per  lieUre$  knukri  ctmvaaaifX 

Millaeus  witnessed  the  torture  of  seme  persons  at 
Tbolouse,  from  wbcrni  nothing  co^  be  obtained  nntS 
stripped,  and  completely  shaven,  when  tfaey  readily 
confessed  their  goilt.  A  woman,  also,  apparently 
leading  a  pious  life,  was  put  to  the  torture,  on  sob* 
pected  sorcery,  and  bore  it  with  incredible  oon^ancy, 
denying  all,  until  complete  depilation  produced  eon* 
fession.ll     Sprenger,  a  noted  inquisitor,  says,  he  was 

*  Trud  of  Johnne  Feane,  1590.  u/  tup.    Kewetfiom  ScotlamtL    The 
origtmd  may  be  consulted. 

t  Prti^  CouncU  Record,  9  May,  8  Aug.  1662 ;  Decretay  p.  202,  S07. 

I  CauHo  Criminalist  Dubinin  xxi.  p.  241. 

II  Damhouderivs  Rerum  Criminalium  Praxis,  c.  37.  §  21. 
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eonteoit  with  aiuiviog  the  hair  of  ike  bea4f  and  admin  - 
iatcring  a  drop  of  consecrated  wax,  to  counteract  the 
•barm  of  taciturnity.  But  hie  colleague,  Cumanus, 
leas  scrupuloust  after  treating  jGorty-one  woitien  acr 
cording  to  the  practice  of  others^  mercilessly  commit* 
ted  the  whole  to  ihe  flames. — Has  the  earth  been  made 
for  such  monsters  !* 

Ancient  history  presente  analogies  lo  this  supersti* 
tipn.  The  powers  of  Sampson  were  Invincible,  so  long 
aa  he  preserved  his  hwr.  The  hair  asd  the  beard  of 
Apollonius  Thyannos,  were  shaven  by  command  of 
Domitian,  and  he  was  brought  before  him,  free  of  any 
amulet,  probably  for  counteraction  of  a  charm,  though 
insinuated  by  Philostrajtas,  aeonly  in  contempt  of  those 
philosophers  assuming  distiiictioD  from  the  profusion 
of  their  hair.f 

Insensibility^  or  the  absence  o!  blood,  on.  piercing 
the  Satanic  mark,  betrayed  its  author.  But  this  b^ing 
a  test,  rather  of  a  surgical  nature,  than  pertaining  to 
the  office  of  the  executioner,  it  was  committed  to  cer- 
tain persons^  technically  designed  prickarSf  who  car- 
ried  formidable  instruments  of  their  art  along  with 
them.  *^  James  Scobie,  indoeller  in  Mussilburgh,  be- 
ing sent  for,  and  brocht  in  before  Jonet  Barker,  as  he 
that  had  knawledge  in  finding  out,  and  trying  the 
devillis  mark,  he  fand  out  the  said  mark  betuix  her 
scbonlderis,  in  the  quhilk  be  did  thrust  ane  lang  preane, 

*  Sprenger,  P.  iii.  q.  15.  p.  620. 

f  Phitottratus  de  Vita  ApoUonii,  Lib.  vii.  c.  34b  viii.  c.  3^  6^  7. 
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the  quhilk  preane  abftid  staking  thrie  qnarteris  of  ue 
hour ;  and  yet  the  said  preane  was  nawayis  felt  aensiUe 
be  the  said  Jonet ;  and  at  the  drawing  thairof,  schoe 
oonfessity  that  noeht  onlie  schoe  hirself,  bat  also  ▼rnqo- 
hile  Jonet  Cranstoun)  had  resavit  the  devillis  mark, 
aboot  the  same  pairt  quhiur  schoe  was  markit.*** 

Doubtless  from  conscious  innocence,  a  cobler's  wife 
in  Edinburgh,  desired  the  pricker  to  be  brought  from 
Tranent  '*  to  try  her/'  and  she  would  pay  his  charges.f 

The  suspected  were  reduced  to  the  dire  necessity  of 
submitting  to  this  expedient,  for  confirmation  of  guilt. 
Thus  did  **  the  magistrat  and  minister  of  Dalkeith,^ 
cause  **  John  Kincaid  in  Tranent,  the  comon  pricker, 
to  prick''  Jonet  Paiston,  *<  and  found  two  marks  upon 
hir,  which  he  called  the  deivill  his  marks — which  ap- 
eared  indeid  to  be  so,  for  shoe  did  nather  find  the  prdn 
when  it  was  put  into  any  of  the  said  marks,  nor  did 
they  blood  when  they  were  taken  out  again  :  and 
quhen  shoe  was  asked  quhair  shoe  thocht  the  prrins 
were  put  in,  shoe  pointed  at  a  piurt  of  hir  body,  distant 
from  the  place  quhair  the  preins  were  put  in,  they 
being  long  preins  f^  ihrie  inches^  or  thairabout,  in  lenth, 
— quhilk  John  Kinkaid  declares  wpon  his  oath,  and 
verifies  by  his  subscription  to  the  same." 

Janet  Cook  being  implicated  by  this  culprit,  the 
minister  and  magistrate  next  day,  **  charged  the  sud 

•  Trud  of  Jonet  Barker,  28  Dec  1643.  Rec,  JutL,     Pteane—^in. 
f  Ha/yn«Mou«  K.  S.  R.  25  June  1661;  Jonet   AUane.     ProbaUj 
the  peraoi^  '*  condemned  and  brunt**  before  July  1662. 
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Jobne^  ypon  his  great  omihf  to  goe  about  bis  office 
fiuthfallie,  and  to  do  notbing  theirin  but  wbat  sould 
be  of  truetb — and  the  said  Jennet  being  tryed,  tbeir 
was  too  marks  fund  vpone  bir,  and  pricked  without 
any  sense  or  feilling  therof,  or  any  of  the  leist  appear- 
ance of  any  blood :  the  preins  being  taken  out,  the 
holies  remained  vnclosed,  as  if  the  samine  had  bein 
put  into  whytt  peaper/'* 

Such  certificates  seem  to  have  been  regularly  given, 
and  a  fee  paid  to  the  pricker ;  us  among  the  expencea 
for  burning  Margaret  Denham,  in  1649,  is  stated,  '*to 
Johne  Kinked  for  brodding  of  her,  vi  lib  Scotts."f 

On  the  trial  of  Katberine  Oswald,  two  witnesses, 
who,  along  with  the  judge  then  presiding,  having  been 
in  the  prison,  testified  that  they  '^  saw  ane  prene  put 
to  the  beid,  be  Mr  John  Aird,  minister,  in  the  pan- 
nellis  schoulder,  being  the  deivillis  mark,  and  na  bluid 
following,  nor  scho  nowayis  shrinking  tbairat.*^  Speak- 
ing of  a  woman  under  suspicion,  Sinclair  says,  **  one 
Alexander  Bogs  came — and  finds  the  mark  on  the 
middle  of  her  back,  wherein  he  thrust  a  great  brass 
pin,  of  which  she  was  not  sensible,  nor  did  any  blood 
follow  when  the  pin  was  drawn  out."( 

Although  Lord  Fountainhall  considered  a  pricker 
**  a  drunken  foolish  rogue,^  incapable  of  explaining  the 

*  Precognition,  17-18  June  1661.  ui  tup. 

f  Piietarn  Criminal  Trials,  ▼.  iii.  p.  599.      Webtier  Tracts,  p. 111. 
jimoi  Criminal  Trials,  App :  No.  ▼!. 
\  Sinclair,  No.  li. 

2  S 
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iplai  af  kk  ^•cation,  he  aiw  hia  picroe  a 

^Ike  langlh  of  one's  finger,  andooe  of  then 
in  to  the  iiend,"  witiioot  drawing  blood 
The  imjMte  of  the  pricker  was  so  esaential  for  de- 
Iknl  the  Sjnod  of  GiMgow  deliberated  oa  the 
of  having  *^  those  in  readinene  at  the  Ja»- 
Cenvt,  that  has  akill  to  try  the  inaeosible  mark."* 
the  great  naraery  of  adq>Cs  in  this 
■e  of  whom  aras  invited  to  Newemtle 
in  IMS^  hy  the  Mi^aitnleiij  promising  him  tweaty 
AiHiags  far  caeh  eonvietion :   and  the  bdlaoaa  was 

die  town,  ealHng  for  informers.     Of 

to  the  town  ball,  and  treated  in 

r,  he  denoaneed  twenty'flev«i.t 

Mather  may  allode  to  this  person,  thus, 

man  now  living  in  New  England,  aseoreth 

that  he  saw  the  amn  thmst  a  great  braes  pin  two 

inia  the  body  of  othert,   in  Berwiok-npon* 

Tweed,  who  testifying  no  sensibili^,  were  in  danger 

ilfd  panishment,  had  not  Colonel   Fenwiek, 

in  New  England,  then  military  goyemor 

af  the  town,  aained  the  OMgistrates  that  an  enchanted 

pin  m^t  be  naed.'^:( 

PSsrang  the  flesh  withoat  pain,  by  an  instrament 

•  £io^7<,  6  JuIt  16991,  in  MS.  Adr,  Lib.  Rob.  111.4^14^ 

t  C^rAmfT  EngiuMfs  Gwiemuet  Dneovcred,  p.  114^  116.     BranJ 

Hlafmj  of  N«««Htie»  ▼.  iL  p.  478L     Brmmd  Fapahr  Antiqtiitict*  v.  if. 

p.  386. 

I   .Vjf^r^,  Incraoe,  Cases  of 
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*'  rubbed  on  some  kind  of  loadBtone,"  is  alluded  to  by 
Casaubon :  and  a  foreign  lawyer  asks,  what  sball  pre* 
vent  the  executioner  from  drawing  blood  or  not,  by 
naing  deoeptiire,  magical,  or  enchanted  needles,  ae 
fabricated  as  to  slip  up  into  a  sbeatb  like  the  knives  of 
jugglers:  or  why  be  could  not  check  the  blood  by 
enchantment  ?* 

When  a  little  serum  escaped  from  Jane  Wenbaoi's 
arm,  pricked  by  one  who  was  no  proficient,  an  author 
exclaims,  ^  This  is  truly  an  enchanting  pin.'^f 

The  nature  of  such  a  test  rendered  it  the  means  of 
revolting  oppression.:|:  It  was  too  probably  a  pretext 
for  extortion  :  for  many  were  content  to  pay  bribes  to 
escape  being  searched  or  stripped  naked.  || 

John  Kincaid,  the  celebrated  pricker,  was  imprison- 
ed fm*  taking  upon  him,  of  his  own  authority,  **to 
prick  and  try  these  persons  who  are  suspeet''  of  witch- 
craft, ^^  whereby  in  all  probabilitie,  many  innocents 
have  suffered:"  and  although  liberated  on  condition 
ofabstaining  from  similar  offences,}  another  is  said  to 
have  been  condemned  *'  for  such  like  villanie  earareised 
in  Scotland :  and  upon  the  gallows  he  confessed,  he 
had  been  the  death  of  above  an  hundred  and  twenty 
women  in  England  and  Scotland/'f 

•   Oldenkopt  Obaenrationes,  tit.  iv.  obs.  12.  p.  213. 

f  ConfutatUm  of  Witchcraft,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Phjftieian,  1712,  p.  35, 

\  FoufUainhaU  Deciuons,  ad.  an.  1678.  v.  i.  p.  15. 

II    frtf6«/er  Displaying  of  Witehcraft,  p.  81. 

§  Privy  CouncU  Record,  9  Jan:  1  Ap:  12  June  1662. 

5   GardineTf  ut  sup»  . 
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AfU^r  the  doctrine  of  insensible  marks  hud  been  fa- 
tally illustrated,  it  was  repressed  in  France  by  a  royal 
commission  to  visit  foarteen  persons  condemned  for 
being  so  distingnished,  when  all  were  found  more  the 
sobjects  for  medical  aid,  than  for  a  cruel  puniahmenL* 

The  practice  of  the  test  was  no  less  singular,  than 
the  superstition  prompting  it :  and  something  nnknowo 
still  remains  for  elucidation.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
operator  in  modern  surgery  conceives  his  patient  suf- 
fers little  from  the  penetration  of  needles  for  relief  of 
certain  maladies.  The  extraordinary  dimensions  of 
the  older  probe  of  the  pricker,  must  have  required 
markable  dexterity  in  using  it. 

IVatching. — ^Though  privation  of  sleep  be 
as  **  the  choicest  means  they  use  in  Scotland  for  dis- 
covery of  witches,**t  it  was  not  restricted  to  them  on- 
ly;  for,  after  other  expedients  for  detecting  a  conspir- 
acy, had  failed  to  obtain  confession,  the  commander  of 
the  forces  was  enjoined  to  employ  the  most  trusty 
officers  or  soldiers  to  watch  **  Master  William  Spenoe 
be  tumes,  and  not  to  suiFer  him  to  sleep  by  night  or 
by  day,  and,  for  that  end,  to  use  all  effectual  meanes 
for  keeping  him  still  awake.^^  Another  was  **  with- 
haldin  from  sleep  to  the  great  perturbation  of  his 
brajme.^^    By  means  of  tortures,  pricking,  watching, 

*  Le  Nbrmani  de  tribus  Energumenisy  var,  loc.  Hisioire  tfume  Pad- 
jmltf»  p.  410.   Garinetf  ut.  sup, 

»  Mmmetey  EAMINeOAOHA,  eh.  6.  p.  74. 

:  Fhty  CouncU  Record,  26  July  1684^  p.  426^  427. 

and  Lye  ofUng  James  the  SeMt,  ad.  «n.  1615^  p.  387. 
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and  keeping  several  women  from  sleep,  James  Giiles- 
pie,  minister  of  Rind,  and  some  coadjutors,  were  charg- 
ed with  having  obtained  false  confessions,  whereon  the 
innocent  had  suffered  death.*  Several  also,  under  a 
guard  of  drunken  fellows  at  Pittenweem,  were  kept 
days  and  nights  awake,  which  **  cruel  usage  made  some 
of  them  to  be  so  wise  as  to  acknowledge  every  ques* 
tion  that  was  asked  of  them,  whereby  they  found 
the  minister  and  baillies  well  pleased,  and  themselves 
better  treated.^  One  was  kept  five  days  and  nights 
awake  by  continual  pricking,  to  the  great  effusion  of 
her  blood  :f  and  this  kind  of  torture  is  alleged  to  have 
been  protracted  even  to  nine  nights4 

Suspected  sorcerers  were  treated  thus  in  England.^ 
Conjoined  with  other  torture  it  was  common  on  the 
continent,  and  esteemed  singly  as  the  most  effectual 
inducement  to  confess.  ||  Keeping  the  suspected  awake 
for  the  same  purpose,  is  still  practised  in  the  Turkish 
dominions  :f  and  it  may  be  traced  to  ancient  date,  in 
Proto  Sebastus  having  been  kept  awake  three  days 
and  nights,  by  his  guards  pricking  him. 

Humanity  and  justice  were  outraged  in  the  com- 
binations of  torture,  inflicted  on  the  miserable  objecta 

•  Pripy  CouneU  Record,  4  March  1662,  p.  17a 
t  It^ebiier  Tracts,  p.  60— 74l     Scott  Maganru,  for  Oetobcr  1817. 
i  SMeU*  a  Hind  let  Ioom,  p.  19a 
§  FuOer  Profane  Sute,  B.  ▼.  cb.  18.  p.  455. 

II   Carpxovius,  P.  iii.  q.  17.  §  36.  Damhouderiutf  c.  37.  $  24.    Farina- 
ctui  Conrilia,  t.  1.  p.  356. 

^   Tvmer  Journal,  ▼.  iii.  p.  356. 
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of  saspieioti,     AleBoun  Balfour,  in  Orkney,  eonfaaed 
certniB  allegatioDs  of  witcboraft,  bot  only  *'  be  Tebe- 
menl  tortour  of  tbe  CatchietaweSj  qabairin  ache  waa 
keprt  be  tbe  tpace  of  fourUe  aacbt  bourig :"  nor  did  it 
coflne  of  ber  own  soflerings  only,  for  ber  aged  bosband, 
ber  eldest  son,  and  daoghter,  were  all  in  ber  {yreaence 
'*  pnt  in  tortour,  at  tbe  same  instant  tyme,  the  iader 
beand  in  tbe  long  imes  of  fiftie  stane  wecbt :  tbe  aone 
eallit  in  tbe  buUiSj  witb  fiftie-sewin  straikts :  and  the 
docbter,   being  sewin   yeir  aald,   pat  in   tbe  /luny 
unnkiSf  to  tbe  effect  tbat,  being  swa  tormentit  besyd 
bir,  niycht  move  bir  to  mak  ony  confession  for  tbsir 
relief.^      When   condemned  and   led    to    execution, 
**Vpoun  the  heiding-bill"  of  Kirkwall  in  1594,  this 
unhappy  person  declared  herself  ^'als  innocent,  and 
wald  die  als  innocent  of  ony  poynt  of  witchcraft  as 
ane  barne  vnborne."    Yet  this  was  not  enough  to  tbe 
tormentors,  for  on  tbe  parson  of  Orphir  asking  wh^ 
ther  she  would  abide  by  her  first  confession,  she  re- 
turned the  following  impressive  explanation :  tbat  she 
was  then  ^*  tortourit  diuers  and  seuerall  tyroes  in  tbe 
cashidawis :    and  sindrie  tymes  taldn   out  of  thame 
deid,  and  out  of  all  remembrance  ayther  of  guid  or 
eivill :  as  lykwayis  hir  guidman  being  in  the  siokuy 
bir  sone  tortourit  in  tbe  buitiSj  and  hir  docbter  put  in 
the  pilHewinkiSi  quhairwith  scbe  and  they  wer  swa 
vexit  and  tormentit,  that  pairtlie  to  eschew  ane  grittar 
torment  and  pwnieschment,  and  vpoun  promeis  of  hir 
lyfe  and  guid  deidis  be  the  said  persoun,  falslie,  aganis 
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liir  aanll  and  contcienee  scbe  miud  that  eonttmomk 
and  na  vther  wmyis ;  for  the  qobilk  toba  askit  tbe  Lord 
■norcy  and  forgevene8,"-«-aiid  then  Bubmitlad  patiently 
to  her  hie.  Can  a  aeene  of  greater  atrocity  be  pictur- 
ed ?  the  torture  of  those  most  dear  to  tbe  epouse  and 
the  mother  before  her :  a  dergyman  yiolatiDg  all  aanc- 
tity  and  morality,  endeavouring,  undor  treaoberoae 
pledgee,  to  elicit  the  confeieion  of  impoenbilitiee  !* 

The  structure  of  some  of  these  horrible  instruments 
is  not  clearly  understood ;  especially  that  of  the  first, 
which  is  often  erroneously  written  ca^iedaMOS*  Plain- 
ly its  violence  might  suspend  animation :  but  whether 
operating  like  the  rack  by  extension,— whether  by  com* 
pression,  or  resembling  the  prcM  or  aggravated  weights 
used  in  England,  for  compelling  culprits  standing 
mute,  to  plead  to  their  indictment,  is  unknown.  As 
an  act  of  humanity,  the  spectators,  by  accumulating 
the  weights,  terminated  the  protracted  sufferings  of  a 
certain  person  gradually  sinking  under  them.  Tho- 
mas  Paplay,  also,  implicated  with  Alesoun  Balfour, 
was  kept  eleven  days  and  eleven  nights  *'in  the 
cashielawis,^  to  extort  confession,  which  he  retracted 
immediately  when  free. 

Perhaps  the  stocks  and  **  lang  irnes*'  were  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  instrument,  as  of  wood  or  metal. 
An  act  of  Privy  Council,  in  1574,  is  entitled,  '<  Anent 

*  Trial  of  Jbonne  Muster  of  Orkney,  24  June  1506^  Rec,  JuU, 
CaUit — driren:  SlraUds — strokes:  Heiding'hiU^-'behending-h\\\ :  Per- 
5o«n— parson* 
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the  makiog  of  irnis  and  stokkis  for  fivniMHiaiit  of 
oflendaris."  Agnos  WUliamson  was  pat  hi  the  stodbi 
**  for  koiping,  bot  not  for  torture."  A  deiiperBdo»  wiio 
had  contrived  to  bum  the  stocks  seearing  htm,  was 
aoensed  of  **  treassonne,  in  reasing  of  fyre!"  Bat 
some  most  have  been  fobricated  of  large  dimeneioasy 
or  of  ponderous  noAterials,  when  too  heavy  to  be  carried 
six  yards  by  two  of  the  strongest  men.* 

Probably  the  piOmoikks  in  Scotland  was  adopted 
from  the  pyrewinhes  of  England,  and  both  may  be 
identified  with  the  thaiUmcrew  or  ItemMui.  About 
the  year  1408,  it  is  recorded  that  **  two  wicked  per- 
sons having  siezed  and  bound  Robert  Smyth  of  Bury, 
applied  an  instrument  called  pyrewMes  so  powerfally 
and  severely  to  his  thumbs,  that  blood  sproog  from 
their  eztremities.t'' 

The  "  pilliewinks  upone  the  fingers^  is  described  as 
a  grievous  torture,  inflicted  on  Geilles  Duncan  abovt 
1590.^  The  child  of  Aleson  Balfour  sufiered  by  the 
pimiywmkU  soon  afterwards;  and  Johne  Toedieoch 
was  put  to  <<  the  tortour  of  the  piUiemMs  in  1082."  | 

Fimger  stoeki  in  England  seem  to  have  consisted  of 
two  parallel  pieces  of  wood,  connected  by  a  hinge, 

*  Privy  Counal  Mecordt,  5  March  1574^  p.  299.  Trial  of  James 
Daill,  29  May  1635 :  Rec.  Ork,  f.  88 :— of  Agnes  WiUianuone^  27  Jane 
1662:   Mec,  Just.      WUcket  of  Ret^rewthirtf  ad.  an.  1677. 

t  Cowel  Law  Dictionary  ex  Cartul :   abbat :   &  Edmundi,  £  341. 

\  Newetjrom  Scotland. 

il   Trial  of  Johne  Toscheoch,  3-4  Aug.  1632.     Sec.  Just. 
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^vrherein  oavities  received  the  fingers  :*  and  this  may 
liaTe  been  modified  in  the  bacilli  Ugnei  of  the  continent, 
introdaeed  between  the  fingers,  which  were  bound 
tightly  to  them.f  Before  resorting  to  the  press  in 
England,  the  tortare  from  tightening  a  noose  on  the 
prisoner's  thambs,  was  used  to  compel  him  to  plead 
to  his  indictment.:): 

Diminutive  proportions,  and  the  facility  of  applying 
80  powerful  an  instrument,  will  readily  account  for 
tlie  preference  of  the  thumbscrew  shewn  in  various 
countries :  nor  could  these  be  overlooked  here,  where 
the  prisoner,  the  executioner,  and  the  engines  of  tor- 
tare,  were  carried  from  place  to  place  for  examinations. 
It  came  either  into  more  frequent  use  about  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  or  was  the  subject  of  greater  attention  from 
controversial  writings.  After  the  insui^ents  were  de- 
feated at  Pentland  hills  in  1666,  some  of  the  prisoners 
were  barbarously  tortured  by  thumbkins.||  Of  two^ 
Kirkton  says,  one  was  favoured  by  the  executioner, 
but  the  other  was  cruelly  tormented,  and  "  screight 
for  pain  in  a  terrible  manner,"  while  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  Rothes  **  called  frequently  for  the  other 
tontch.'^     Carpzovius   recommends   exposure  of  the 

•  PUtt^  Nat.  Hist  of  Staffordshire^  cb.  is.  §  99.  p.  390.  Tab.  ixxiL 
fig.  2. 

f  Damhoudtriutf  c  37.  §  18. 

\  Trial  of  Frands  Williams,  ap. :  Old  Bailey  Trials,  v.  iv.  p.  132. 
in  12mo. 

y   SkUUU,  Hind  Let  Loose,  p.  19a 
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instrunieDU  for  intimidation  to  avoid  real  inAietioB; 
the  ezeoationer  is  to  plaee  then  before  the  priaoner,  to 
fix  the  thnmbatock  or  thambpincera,  and  oonnpreas  him 
thuDiba.*    These  moat  have  been  nearly  the  aame  aa 
the  thambktns  or  thambloeka  here.     In  1678  the  royal 
troope   carried   *'good  store  of  iron   abacklee — and 
thnmblocks,  as  they  call  tbem.^f    William  Caratairs, 
afterwards  principal  of  one  of  the  univeraitiea,  haTiDg 
evaded  disclosing  his  participation  with  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  vras  brooght  a  seoond  time  bef<NPe  the  Privy 
Council^  when  **  the  Lords  finding  there  was  no  other 
way  left  to  ezpiscate  the  truth  from  him  but  by  tor- 
tore,  did   thereupon   call  for  one  of  the   bailycia  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  executioner  with  the  engynee  of 
torture  being  present ;  and  agane  desired  the  said  Mas- 
ter William  Carstairs  to  depose,  before  he  should  he 
put  to  the  torture ;  and  he  haveing  still  obstinately  re> 
fused,  the  Lord  Chancellor  commanded  the  bailjrie  to 
cause  the  executioner  put  him  in  the  torture,  by  apply* 
ing  the  thumbscrew  to  him,  which  being  aoeor£ngly 
done,  and  he  havttng,  for  near  die  space  of  ana  hoar, 
continued  in  the  agonie  of  torture,  the  screw  being  by 
space  and  space  streatched  and  forced,  untiU  he  ap> 
peered  near  to  faint :  and  he  being  still  obatinat  and 
refractory  to  depone,  the  Lords  thought  fit  to  ease  hint 
of  the  said  torture  for  that  tyme,  but  certified  him 

*  Carpxoviut  Henim  Criminalium  SynopMB>  P.  uL  q.  1 17.  $  52, 54. 
p.  361  :  LiptuB  1669,  in  ISmo. 

f   Ifoodrow,  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ▼.  i.  p.  407. 
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that  to<>iiiorrow  by  nyne  a  clock  in  tbe  foirDoon  he 
would  be  torlared  by  the  boole,  if  he  sfaould  be  still 
obstinate.'^* 

So  little  troth  was  spoke  at  that  time,  that  it  was 
alleged  by  a  cotemporary,  that  '*  upon  the  first  appli- 
eation  of  the  thumbscrew-^even  the  first  touch  of  it, 
he  confessed  all."f  However  it  is  said,  that  having 
obtained  the  thumbkins  from  his  tormentors  in  better 
times,  and  applying  them  to  King  William  by  his  own 
desire,  the  king  was  glad  to  arrest  the  screw  on  its 
oatset,  rather  than  prove  that  the  Privy  Cooncil  had 
exaggerated  the  narrative  of  its  severity.^ 

Henry  Nevil  Payne,  another  suspected  plotter  of  the 
restoration  of  King  James  and  the  introduction  of 
Popery,  was  tortured  two  days  successively  by  the 
thumbkins,  in  1690,  which  is  said  to  have  been  its 
last  application  in  Scotland.  ||  Both  these  persons 
must  have  been  injured  considerably,  as  they  were 
permitted  to  have  the  attendance  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  for  their  cure. 

Immediately  preceding  the  torture  of  Carstairs,  an 
ordinance  was  framed  by  the  Privy  Council,  proceed- 
ing on  the  narrative  of  the  boots  having  been  previous- 
ly the  only  instrument  of  torture  for  political  oflbuces ; 
but  considering  *^  that  ther  is  now  a  new  invention 

•  Privy  Council  Record,  5,  6,  13,  30  Sept  1684,  p.  463,  466»  403. 
f  Letter  to  a  Malicious  Libeller :  Mr  George  Ridpatb,  p.  66. 
\  Reidf  Pariah  of  Greenock,  ap. :  Stat»  Acci.  v.  &  p.  563. 
II  Privy  CouncU  Eecord,  4,  10,  11  Dec  1690,  _ April  10,  1696. 
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aud  iDgyne  called  the  tkumbekmSf  which  will  be  very 
effBCtoall  to  the  purpose  forsaid,  doe  therefore  ordaney 
that  when  any  person  shall  be  by  ther  order  pat  to 
torture^  that  the  said  thumbekins  or  bootee,  or  both  be 
applyedf  as  it  shall  be  found  fitt  and  conTenienU"* 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  alleged  invention  was  no 
more  than  a  readier  contrivance  for  application,  as 
explained  by  Carstairs*  After  examination  by  the 
Privy  Council,  *Hhe  king^s  smith  was  called  in  to 
bring  a  new  instrument  to  torture  by  the  thambkin% 
that  had  never  been  used  before :  for  whereaa  the  for« 
mer  was  only  to  screw  on  two  pieces  of  iron  above 
and  below,  with  finger  and  thumb,  these  are  made 
io  turn  abwi  ike  screw  wiih  the  whole  handJ^f  Thus  it 
seems,  void  of  foundation,  that  the  instrument  was  an 
invention  of  the  prelacy  in  the  reign  of  Cbaries  IL( 
None  of  those  preserved  in  Scotland  are  of  uniform 
structure,  nor  do  they  correspond  entirely  with  the 
engine  of  torture  known  by  the  same  name  on  the 
continent.  Under  a  medical  view  of  the  effects  of  tor- 
ture, a  copious  treatise  of  the  law  and  application  of 
the  thumbkine  or  poUetra  by  various  European  nations, 
is  given  by  one  author  :||  and  a  minute  description 
and  representation  of  the  different  kinds  employed,  by 

«  Pnvy  CouncU  Record,  23  July  1684^  p.  421. 
f   WoodroWf  Sufierings  of  the  Church,  ▼.  iL  p.  389. 
I  Antwer  to  Scotch  Pretbyterian  Eloquence,  p.  17. 
y    Hartmann  Diaaertatio  Sistens  Medicam  tormentorum,  ap. :  Scklegel 
Coll.  Opuac.  Select  t.  i.  num.  xiiL 
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another.*  The  accused  was  stripped,  clothed  in  an 
appropriate  vestment,  and  seated  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  his  back,  when  the  thumbkins  were  applied 
generally  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  for  an  hour  at 
longest. 

The  thumbkins  have  not  been  long;  forgot  in  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies.     They  were  sent  thither  as 
instruments  of  punishment,  and  for  constraining  the 
slaves  to  eat !     If  a  witness  regarding  the  slave  trade 
shall  be  credited,  he  saw  girls  at  needle- work  in  Jamai- 
ca, with  a  thumb-screw  on  the  left  hand.f    Subse- 
quent to  the  year  1778,  Mr  Howard  found  a  number 
which  the  magistrates  of  Lavenham,  iu  Suffolk,  had 
sent  to  the  keeper  of  bridewell,  for  the  purpose  of  seeu- 
ring  the  pri8oner84     Among  the  engines  of  torture, 
lately  discovered  in  the  dark  repositories  of  the  inqui- 
sition at  Lima,  on  its  abolition,  were  '*  a  great  many 
finger-screws,"  consisting  of  "  small  semicircular  pieces 
of  iron,  in  form  of  crescents,  having  a  screw  at  one  end.^|| 
Probably  from  oral  tradition  of  its  practiee,  vernacu- 
lar dialect  still  retains  presumptions  of  the  efficacy  of 
screwing :  nor  is  this  lost  sight  of  elsewhere :  for  pay- 
ment of  the  revenue  in   India,   is  still  enforced^by 
screwing  the  defaulter's  ear.$ 

*  Engau  Elementa  Juris  Criminalis,  tit  xix.  §  239. 
f  Ahatract  of  Evidence  on  the  SlmTe  Trade,  B.  iiL  p.  74,  100, 149, 
961. 
\  Howard  on  Prisons,  p.  904. 

II  Stevenson,  Residence  in  South  America,  v.  i.  p.  272. 
$  Beyne,  Tracts  on  India,  p.  120. 
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On  tba  wbol«»  it  nwy  b«  coneliidbd,  thiit  Um  pHKe- 
winkis  and  thombkint,  are  modifications  of  tho  mmm 
tngioei  and  belonging  to  the  more  aneient  eontrma- 
eea  of  mankind,  for  tormenting  each  other. 

BooL — From  the  barbarity  endored  by  the  onloekjr 
iieeronianeer»  John  Feaae,  whereof  the  bare  ledtal 
BMkes  nature  shudder,  none  has  been  more  foraudabia, 
or  hai  obtained  greater  notoriety,  than  the  booi. 

An  Engliih  visitor  of  Scotland,  in  lOTO,  deeeriboi 
the  boot,  as  *'  four  pieces  of  narrow  boarda  nailed  to- 
gether, of  a  competent  length  ibr  the  leg,  ool  onlibe 
the  short  cases  we  use,  to  guard  young  treea  from  the 
rabbits,  which  they  wedge  so  tightly  on  all  sides,  that 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  pain,  they  promise  confiM- 
sion  to  get  rid  of  it.^*  However,  a  clergyman  taken 
at  Pentland  hills,  for  the  very  suspicious  appendage 
of  **  a  sword,  though  not  present  at  the  fight,  was  first 
cruelly  tortured  with  iron  boots,^f  which  is  confirmed 
by  another,  describing  him  as  a  <^  much  honoured 
young  minister,"  who  patiently  endured  the  torture  of 
the  boots — a  cruel  eugine  of  iron.j: 

The  delineations  of  torture,  and  especially  those  in 
the  rare  and  singular  work  of  MiUauB^  shew  that  the 
wedges  were  driven  in  by  a  mallet  from  above,  after 
the  boot  was  adapted  to  the  1^  of  the  prisoner,  ||  which 

*  Mortr  Short  Account  of  Scotland,  p.  dS»  S4.   Edition  in  Sva  Alex^ 
under  Medulla  Scotie,  refers  in  the  title  page  to  the  boot. 
f  Sufferings  of  the  Cameronians,  p.  8. 
\  Shields,  ut  tup,  p.  186. 
[|   MiUcrus  Praxis  Criminir,  f.  61.  ▼. 
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plaiDS  l»ow  one  was  ^^  callit  in  the  buiiis  with  fiftie* 
straikis ;"  and  bow  another  aeeased  of  being  at 

Pentlaod»  ^'waa  tortured  and  cawed  in  the  boots.^* 

If  the  representation  be  correet  in  the  Hind  let  looiSj 

the  wedges  were  forced  also  from  below. 

The  SpanM  boots  of  the  continent,  consisted  of  an 

iron  platci  adapted  for  compressing  the  calf  of  the  leg 

by  screws,  with  a  wooden  sole.f 

Even  women  were  exposed  to  this  rade  trial,  as  the 

Privy  Council,  ecMiaisting  of  seventeen  members,  for 
discovering  the  oflfenders  burning  the  tower  of  Fen- 
draught,  ordained  *^  Margaret  Wod  to  be  putt  to  the 
tortonr  of  the  bootes,  the  morne,  at  ten  of  the  olocke, 
in  the  Laich  Counsell  Hous  of  Edinburgh ;  and  that 
the  whole  counsell  be  present  when  the  tortour  is  giv- 
in/^j:  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mrs  Duncan,  a  cler*- 
gyman's  widow,  ^*  bade  indeed  endured  the  tortour 
that  day,  hade  it  not  been  Rothes,  his  courtesy,  who 
told  the  couDcill,  it  was  not  proper  for  gen tl  women  td 
wear  boots."  y 

This  judicatory,  however,  was  sufficiently  provident ; 
for  the  members  were  warned  to  convene  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  to  examine  John  Toscheoch,  **  when  the 
eounsall  sail  have  leasure  to  caus  putt  him  to  the  tor- 
tour of  the  bootes;'*  resolving,  also,  if  nothing  were 

•  FoufUainhaU  Decisons,  in  MS.  t  237. 
f  EngaUf  §  223»  fig  3.     Hartmann,  §  zi> 
\  Privy  CouncU  Record,  1  Feb.  1631.  f.  40.  t. 
H   Xirkton,  p.  28a 
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Both  were  Mill  HI  J  cf  Wrnn^  die  toi 
of  Fraidnuiglit.*  Toadwodi  fnkaUf 
merely,  m  he  pleaded  i  ii  mfkitm  bmm  trial, 
ingbeeo  pot  ^finttotfae  tertonr  ef  the  bidtiB,  ao  the 
first  day  of  Apryle  1631 — iiizt  to  the  tottoor  ef  the 
paiiewinkk,  ▼pone  the  twdff  day  of  July  last,"  yeit, 
deehuing  hk  innoeoiee  ooder  theae  tortnreay  be  had 
Ireed  bimaelf  from  sospicMHuf  NeYil  Payne  haog 
ordained  to  be  pat  to  tortare  on  the  aame  n^ht  of  ex* 
amtnationy  a  qoeedon  aroae^  whether  he  might  he  agam 
tortored  on  the  morrow,  and  eanried  in  the  aflbmatiTe 
by  a  Tote;  whereupon  he  waa  hronght  to  the  bar,  and 
pot  **to  the  tortore  of  the  thomfaieUna;"  and  next 
day  again,  pot  **  to  the  tortore  of  the  thombldna,  and 
of  tbe  boott  apon  one  l^g,  befor  the  thombkens  were 
taken  off.'* 

The  moat  direfal  eonaeqoenoea  attended  aoeh  vio- 
lenee :  the  aufiierer  was  cruelly  bruiaed,  or  maimed  by 
the  boot:  the  bones  of  bis  leg  were  broken :  he  was 
lamed  for  life,  if  be  did  not  actually  perish  from  its 
severity.  John  Kid,  a  presbyterian  minister,  in  his 
last  spesch,  alludes  to  bis  confinement  to  bed,  ever 
after  coming   **  out  of   the  torture"    of  the  boot.| 

•  Prwy  CouncU  Record,  3  Feb.    1-4.  Ap.   29  Not.  1631,  f.  41,  50, 

t  Trial  of  Jobnne  Toscheocb,  3-4  Aug.  1632.    lUc  Just,     A  bulie 
of  Edinburgb  bad  to  attend  with  the  ezeeutioner  and  the  boots : 
Cimncii  Recordt  14  July  1684. 

\  Latt  Speech  of  Mr  John  ITid,  ap.  Spirit  of  Popery,  p.  1. 
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Probably  by  the  iame  means,  a  geDtlemao,  Affleck  of 
Camlacbie,  ''  wes  maid  impotent  of  baitb  his  leggis, 
and  deit  theireftir  within  few  dayis,  of  extreme  payne."* 

The  narrow  escapes  of  a  fanatical  tailor,  Arthur 
Tacket,  who,  from  greater  zeal  than  prudence,  had 
adventured  with  the  insurgents  to  Bothwell  Bridge, 
did  not  cure  his  turbulence.  Taken  in  arms  again, 
application  of  the  torture  was  ordered,  from  which, 
nevertheless,  not  only  present  exemption,  but  future 
indemnity  were  promised,  on  condition  of  ingenuous 
confession.  Having  rejected  these  terms,  the  surgeon 
told  the  Lord  Advocate,  that  from  the  slenderness  of 
his  1^,  "a  few  strokes  would  crush  it  in  pieces."" 
Therefore  the  thumhkins  were  applied :  but  the  cul- 
prit proved  obdurate.f 

Though  ^*  escaping  the  boot"  might  be  accounted 
providential,^  the  falsehood  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
having  brought  it  ^*  into  fashion,""  ||  is  proved  by  the 
preceding  observations.  Few  instruments  of  punish- 
ment can  be  traced  to  their  origin. 

The  boot  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to  the  slaves 
destined  for  the  British  colonies. 

In  1722,  a  reputed  witch  was  burnt  in  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  and  executed.  Fire  matches  were  frequently 
used  to  extort  confession.     Kindling  straw  under  the 

*  Miaone  and  Li/k  ofJRng  Jamet  the  Sext,  p.  284. 

t  JFodraw  rden  this  to  8i>25  July  1684.  v.  ii.  p.  375. 

I  The  Scott  Epitcopal  Innocence,  by  Will.  Luck,  p.  55. 

II  Sifdney  Letters,  p.  121. 

2  T 
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feet  of  wMpected  aoreeren  was  pracUted  in  France.* 
In  SeoCland,   two  Highland  savages  avenged  them- 
selves, by  binding  another's  servant  to  a  log  of  wood, 
**and  Ihereftir,  balding  of  hir  fdt  to  ane  great  fyre 
within  ane  kili.''f    Some  miscreants  tortured  stran- 
gen,  *'by  potting  a  kindled  lunt  betwix  their  toes 
and  liiqners.^    For  a  similar  dfence,  two  seamen  of 
a  British  ship  of  war,  were  ponisbed  in  1731.  g     If 
tme,  Archbishop  Sharp  incurred  odinm  from  *^  bam- 
iiq^  widi  matches,  servants,  to  caose  them  reveal  thor 
masters.''^    Also^  women  were  forced  *'  by  fire  match* 
es,"*  to  discover  thor  husbands  and  relatives.     An  en- 
graving in   the  Hmd  kt  toose,  represents  candles  as 
employed  for  this  cruel  purpose^     The  Dutch  were 
the  most  accomplished  in  such  barbarities.**     Zanger 
enumerates  the  application  of  lighted  candles  among 
the  tortures  of  Saxony  rff  and  various   methods  of 
employing  fire,  are  specified  by  Damhouder,  Crosios, 
and  Julius  Clarus. 

The  head  of  Agnes  Sampson  was  **  thrawane  with 
a  rope."    The  brother  of  the  dumb  Elspetb  Reoch, 

•  ITAmiun  rincrcdulit^  S9«T«ite,  p.  591. 
t  Juttkiary  Records,  28  June  1637 :   Allane  M<InUMch& 
\  Prtoy  CoumcU  lUcords,  23  Feb.  163a  £  215.    LuHi—waltA, 
I    G€nUemak'»  Magagme,  ▼.  I.  p.  172. 
§  Rusaei,  ap.  Klrktoo,  p.  404^ 

^  St^firingti^  the  Presbyterians,  p.  16.     SUetdt,  p.  186L      Wtodrom, 
▼.  iL  p.  77. 

••  Hall,  Cruelties  of  the  Duteh. 

ff  Zangeru*  de  Quaestionibus,  c  3.  §  10. 
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'*  pat  ane  bowstring  aboal  bir  heid,  to  gar  bir  speik."" 
Tbit  tortore  was  ready  to  tbe  muldtode.  Under 
Grabam^of  Claverbouse,  tbe  military  adopting  it  with 
a  young  roan,  *^  a  small  oord  was  tied  round  bis  bead, 
and  both  ends  of  it  were  wreatbed  about  tbe  but  end 
«>f  one  of  tbeir  pistolsi  after  otber  severities/*  wben  it 
was  twisted.*  Frencb  pirates  at  tbe  Foeroe  Islands^ 
torturing  '*  Mr  Erasmus,  curate  of  Suderoe,  witb  a 
rope  about  bis  bead,  for  bis  money^s  sake-^be  was 
afterwards  unfit  for  bis  oallibg.''f  Carpoorius  and 
Dambouder  speak  of  sucb  torture  inflicted  in  preeenee 
of  the  judge. 

As  torture  was  employed  for  disclosure  of  occult 
offences,  parties  deeming  themselves  interested,  impa* 
tient  of  delay,  bave  applied  for  its  infliction4 

The  faeility  of  subsequent  conviction  from  confes- 
sion, accounts  for  tbe  energy  extorting  it.  Sometimes 
that  before  tbe  lowest  judicatory,  was  ratified  in  pre-' 
sence  of  the  highest  tribunal.  Interposing  a  verdict, 
then,  became  a  mere  formality  to  warrant  tbe  prison- 
er's doom. 

Lawyers  know  well,  that  in  matters  of  evidence, 
artful  examination  may  elicit  answers,  less  conmstent 
with  the  truth,  than  with  the  object  of  the  querent. 
People  may  be  rendered  testimony  against  themselves. 

*   Woodrow,  V.  iL  p.  76. 
t  JDeftes,  eh.  4.  p.  249. 

%  iVtoy  Council  Records,  4  i^.  1631 :   Protestatioutit  Laird  of  Fren- 
draught. 
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Ao  anaeooaotabie  correspondence  pervades  the  eoo- 
fenions  of  sorcery  throoghout  Europe.  If  those  dow 
preserred)  do  not  betray  actual  insanity,  they  manifest 
such  a  congeries  of  absurd  credality,  as  abould  have 
exempted  the  enthusiast  from  punishment.  But  in 
the  words  of  one  striving  to  stem  the  torrent  of  per* 
seeution :  **  It  is  melancholy  to  record  the  oonfas- 
sion  uf  follies,  expiated  by  the  most  barbarona  penal- 
ties.'** 

Cotemporaries  heard  in  them  nothing  but  truth  and 
reason :  they  became  indisputable  authority  for  aUwig- 
ling  and  burning,  not  only  the  visionary  himself,  but 
all  others  whom  his  delirious  imagination  associated 
along  with  him. 

To  attempt  retracting  such  errors,  was  vain.  On 
trial,  Bessie  Moflat  acknowledged  having  uttered  an 
ample  confession,  but  declared  in  the  same  breath, 
^*  that  shoe  lyed."  Margaret  Anderson,  indicted  on 
her  previous  confession,  retracted  it  on  trial,  denying 
the  facts,  and  pleading  distraction  at  the  moment  she 
had  admitted  them.  The  judges  determined  that  she 
was  in  sound  mind,  and  not  distracted.f 

A  commission  for  trial  prohibited  torture^  and  en- 
joined observance,  that  the  parties  at  the   time  of 

*  Evriek  de  Sagarum  Natura:  Pudet  autem  ^uam  fatum  fuana*- 
dem  ccnfessionet  puB  tamen  airocistimai  p^Bnat  luerunt. 

f  Trial  ofUargarttAndenon,  2  V^16SS:  Abttraei/in  MS.  ^i6l. 
Adv.  Lib.  MS.  5.  14. 
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confeMion,  **  were  of  right  jadgement,  nowayes  dis- 
tracted,  or  noder  any  earnest  desyre  to  dy/* 

Bat  our  progenitors  were  not  too  scrapuloua  about 
evidence :  whence,  perhaps,  one  was  convicted  ^*  upon 
litle  or  no  probatione,  bat  fame  and  bruit  of  the  conn- 
try,"-*or  pretended  private  knowledge  of  the  jory,  **ane 
assiser  being  balfe  a  witnesse,  and  balfe  a  jadge.^f 

An  eagerness  for  detection  and  conviction  of  en- 
dowment with  supernatural  faculties  prevailed :  and 
herein  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  clergy,  as  if  the 
best  qualified  to  defeat  the  stratagems  of  Satan, 
were  the  most  active.  A  commission  to  seize  and  try 
certain  persons  in  1607,  was  refused  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, '*  considering  the  greit  and  maney  inconvenientis 
and  the  exceeding  greit  slander  quhilk  had  rissin 
vpon  the  bypast  tryell  of  witches,  be  ministeris,  who 
careid  professed  sorcereris  with  thame  to  the  paroche 
kirkis,  and  mead  thame  jugeis  of  the  honestie  or  in- 
hones  tie,  or  guyl  tines  of  men  and  women,  vndefamed 
of  befoir,  and  they  brocht  in  questione  of  their  hones- 
tie,  lyf,  and  geire,  and  maid  to  be  dewelie  convict  and 

• 

pwneist  to  the  deathe.":^  Through  the  credulity  of 
the  minister  of  Glasgow,  "  divers  innocent  women" 

*  Commissum  for  Judging  in  Dyk  Paroch,  7  May  1662.  Privy 
Council  Record ;  jictOf  p.  14(8. 

t  FountainhaU  Decisions,  in  MS.  ad  an.  1677.  No.  57a  f.  285. 
Bruit — report     Assiser — juryman. 

\  Collections  in  MS.  ascribed  to  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Haddinglon^ 
f.  318.  Adv.  Lib.   A.  1.  22. 
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•uffereif  from  one  ventttring  to  aflbmis  thai  all  tke  pro- 
aelytes  of  Satan  bad  a  oerlain  mark  in  tbe  eya^  wtiereby 
■he  Goald  disoovar  '^wbatber  they  were  witebea  or 
oot.^*  TboQgb  alike  infected  by  supentitioD,  tbe 
deigy  wer0  nritber  better  nor  woree  than  their  ndgh- 
hours.  •  Imbecillity  of  judgment,  listening  to  impoa- 
turoyf  and  the  love  of  dominion,  promoted  peiaecutioiu 
The  kirk  session,  tyrannical  in  arrogance,  employed 
ppies  to  ferret  out  the  history,  life,  and  manners,  of 
each  individual.  Some  of  their  number  designed 
iearchersj  made  an  inroad  into  private  dwellings,  on 
Sundays:  or  without  any  warning,  broke  open  any 
door,  under  cloud  of  night,  during  ^be  week.  They 
fined  and  they  exiled :  the  prisons  were  filled  with  de- 
linquents ;  and  tbe  places  of  public  repentance  crowd- 
ed, until  they  could  receive  no  more  penitents.  Tbey 
even  threatened  lo  drown  the  alleged  parent  of  ille> 
gitimate  offspring,  were  she  ever  fpund  ^gain  within 

their  precincts.} 
Trial  was  often  preceded  by  long  and  severe  im- 

f  Spoitwood,  History,  ad  an.  1597,  p.  448.  Tbe  Thihii,  remarkable 
for  the  conformation  of  tbe  eye,  could  be  neither  sunk  by  their  own 
wdghty  nor  drowned :  PUnyy  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  viL  e.  2. 

t  Records  of  jHtiicimy,  17  AprO  ISSS.  James  Welsh,  a  juvenile 
impostor. 

I  **  Tuysday  tbe  8  of  Marebe  1S31 Bessie  Schaw  posit  gif  sebo 

had  borne  ane  bairne— declairit  as  scbo  sould  answer  to  God,  that  sebo 
bure  nane.  The  session  finding  bir  to  be  nane  of  tbaires^  takis  her  in- 
aetit  that  shoe  never  be  fund  within  tbeir  boundis,  in  tyrae  cumiog, 
wnder  the  paine  of  drouming,**     Haiyrvdhous  K.  S.  R.  ▼■  it. 
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prisonineiit :  as  of  John  Neill,  Elie  Nisbeti  and  three 
wom^n  in  Stirling,  during  one,  two,  and  three  years 
respectively.* 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  applied  for  the  trial  of  one 
kept  in  prison,  ^ht  months,  '*  on  his  charges."  Bat 
the  whole  property  of  Jonet  Cock  having  been  siezed, 
she  had  no  means  of  subsistence;  and  although  previous- 
ly acquitted,  the  minister  and  kirk  session  of  Dalkeith 
opposed  her  petition  for  liberation.f  A  poor  woman 
tendered  her  cow,  probably  her  all,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation to  a  person  contributing  towards  her  mainten- 
ance.^ Jonet  Wood  *'  was  incarcerit  in  ane  vyle  and 
uglie  dungeon,  where  she  hath  remained  in  great  ex- 
tremities, these  22  weeks,  and  upwards.''  Others  com- 
plain of  being  confined  above  42  weeks ;  that  some  had 
died  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  that  the  survivors  were 
in  a  lamentable  condition.  Much  later,  such  prisoners 
were  kept  **in  a  starving  state."  || 

Trials  ensued  before  the  court  of  justiciary,  or  in 
the  numerous  petty  tribunals,  originating  from  feudal 
tenures ;  and  on  commissions  from  the  Privy  Council, 
to  individuals  of  certain  districts.  The  number  of 
these  is  incredible,  either  from  superstition  or  credulity. 

•  iVfty  CtnmcU  Record,  7  Not.  1661 :  Jcta^  p.  5a 

t  Pnvy  Council  Record,  7  Not.  1661 :  Acta,  p.  61.  18  Sept  1661. 
Decreta,  p.  58. 

\  Perth  K.  S.  R.  1623.    Margaret  Hornacleueb,  ut  tup. 

11  Privsf  CouncU  Record,  10  April  1662.  Dec  4^  p.  199.  pen  Jan. 
1662  ib.  p.  136.  4  Oct.  1698    12  Jan.  1699. 
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No  (ewer  iban  fifty,  each  with  the  name  of  from  ooe 
to  ten  delinqaents,  were  ieaoed  within  eight  montlia 
from  January  1662,  to  all  parts  of  the  country.^  Re> 
ports  hefore  sentence  were  sometimes  mijiMned:  hot 
to  burn  on  conviction  was  also  sanctioned.f 

There  was  seldom  any  penury  of  witnesses.  Agnes 
Finnie  was  restricted  to  interviews  mth  her  counsel, 
in  presence  of  the  kirk  session,  though  many  were 
privil^ed,  not  only  with  the  assistance  of  lawyers,  bat 
of  their  nearest  relatives  to  defend  them.  The  coun- 
sel for  Maif;aret  Wallace,  and  Isobel  Young,  spared  no 
ingenuity  which  talent  or  resolution  could  practise*  for 
their  preservation.  Margaret  Laird  **  did  make  bar- 
rangues  in  her  own  defence,  which  neither  divine  nor 
lawyer  could  reasonably  mend."  All  proved  unavail- 
ing :  they  fell  under  the  relentless  rigour  of  thmr  times. 

What  were  the  hopes  of  safety,  when  parties — ^wit- 
nesses— jury — judges,  and  people,  had  become  one 
common  race  of  visionaries  ? 

But  the  previous  sufferings  of  some  rendered  them 
regardless  of  life  in  peril — **  sic  miserable  bodeyis  as 
thay  war — wereit  of  the  worldis  fiischereis :  and  brocbt 
to  sic  miserie  be  thair  imprisonment,  was  willing  to 
die.'' 

To  escape  the  stake  was  next  to  miraculous.  Amidst 
the  rare  examples  of  acquittal,  several  are  on  a  pledge 

*  Twenty-four  names  included  in  one  commifiBion :  Privy  Council 
Record,  19  Jan.  9  March  1697. 

f  Prtt>y  Council  Record,  3  March  1696:  Janet  Widdrow. 
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to  abstain  from  sorcery — as  if  a  promise  never  i^^ain 
to  fly  through  the  air,  to  take  die  shape  of  a  cat,  or  to 
join  in  festivities  with  Satan,  were  a  rational  exaction. 
Generally  the  conditions  embrace  the  practice  of  lower 
gradations. — Christian  Wilson  pledged  herself  on  re- 
lease, ''that  if  ever  schoe  should  be  found  therefter 
giltie  of  any  kind  of  presomptione  or  public  scandal, 
schoe  sottid  be  oblidged  to  be  burned  without  any  of 
the  leist  oppositione  in  the  contrare."  During  the 
former  century,  all  persons  in  a  certain  district,  above 
twelve  years  of  age,  were  ''  solemnly  sworn  four  times 
in  the  year,  that  they  would  practise  no  witchcraft, 
charms,  spells."*  No  one  having  appeared  to  accuse 
'*  Marione  Fisher,  tkwrmer  in  Weardie,^  the  kirk  ses- 
sion appointed  her  to  sit  in  sackloth,  in  the  middle  of 
the  church,  before  the  congr^ation,  *'  to  confesse  hir 
charming:  and  lykways,  mio  cofiMiwtf,  it  is  inacted, 
that  if  ever  schoe  be  fund  to  wse  any  such  lyk  in  tym 
coming,  to  sufler  death  as  ane  reall  witche.'*f 

Sir  Edward  Coke  speaks  of  an  oath  exacted  to  ab- 
stain from  sorcery,  while  enjoining  a  human  head  and  a 
book  to  be  burnt  as  its  instruments.:^ 

Though  numerous  subordinate  penalties,  pecuniary 
and  personal,  were  familiar  for  other  offences  by 
Scotisb  practice,  scarcely  any  lower  punishment  than 

*  ^wviy  Province  of  Moray ^  p.  345. 

f  St  Cuthbert*$  K.  S.  R.  15,  ult  Feb.  1644     A  similar  pledge  given 
by  Katheren  Flint,  2  March  1606. 
\  Coke  Institute,  P.  iii.  ch.  6. 
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death  was  contemplatod  oo  trials  espacJally  bj  the 
•qpreiiie  coart,  for  aggravated  saperBtitionai  Tbia  ex- 
oeenve  rigour^  giving  birth  to  atatotory  law,  originated 
in  the  heretical  nature  of  the  offenoe»  and  an  anxiety  to 
fulfil  the  preme  injonotiona  of  Seriptore.  Foreign 
aathoritiee  testify  the  moat  eapriciooa  diatinctiona  of 
heroiy  in  eoperetition* 

The  sanguinary  laws  of  all  nations, — reproacfafnl  to 
humanitys  and  offensive  to  jastice^  denote  a  cmel  and 
vindictive  temper.    Yet  so  little  is  the  true  aeienoe  of 
legislation  nnderstood,  that  at  this  day  every  irivoloQS 
legishitor,  ignorant  of  the  reciprocity  of  law  and  man- 
ners, intermeddles  with  the  penal  code  only  to  contrive 
the  magnitude  of  penalties.    A  wise  legislator  stadies 
manners,  he  arouses  vigilance,  combines  vigour  with 
humanity,  rates  the  due  proportion  between  crime  and 
punishment.     He  can  justify  homicide.     Stilly  they 
must  be  fettered,  who»  forgetful  of  that  depravity  pro- 
hibiting the  safety  of  person  and  of  property,  without 
exterminating  the  incorrigible,  would  indiscriminately 
abolish  capital  pains  in  the  exuberance  of  their  indis- 
cretion.    Some  of  the  inferior  courts  seem  to  have 
been  the  more  temperate  of  old.     It  appears  in  the 
course  of  pleading  exemption  from  a  new  trial,  that 
only  the  lower  penalty  of  fine  and  public  exposure  had 
been  suffered  for  superstitious  practices. — ^Also  for  ag- 
gravated superstitions,  Katherine  Grieve  was  to  be 
taken  **  to  the  mercat  crose,  and  brunt  in  the  cheick, 
in  example  of  others;"  but  if  in  future  she  should 
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haunt  **  suspect  plaoes,  or  vse  ebarmes,  sobo  sould 
be  brunt  in  Baches  to  the  death,  without  dome  or 
biW|  and  that  willinglie  of  bir  owin  consent***  Three 
woqnen  had  been  sentenced  to  banishment :  but  in- 
stead of  granting  their  petition  for  liberation,  the  Privy 
Council  directed  a  new  tria].f 

To  be  strangled  and  burnt  was  the  usual  doom  for 
sorcery :  which,  in  utterly  deleting  all  remembrance  of 
the  offender,  by  scattering  his  ashes  to  the  winds,  could 
originate  only  from  the  heresy  of  his  offence. 

Even  were  he  stained  with  guilt,  he  had  little  time 
for  atonement  by  repentance, — for  the  day  which 
opened  with  arraignment,  has  closed  with  the  inflio^ 
tion  of  punishment4  This  was  not  peculiar  to  con- 
victions for  sorcery.  Others  indicate  the  speedy  trans- 
ference of  the  culprit  from  the  presence  of  the  judge, 
to  the  hand  of  the  executioner. — ^He  was  hurried  into 
eternity. 

T^he  nature  of  the  offence,  and  of  the  evidence,  are 
illustrated  by  the  infinite  examples  occupying  these 

•  Trial  of  Johne  Sinclair,  1626 -.—of  Katherine  GrieTe,  1633. 
JUc.  OrL  f.  47—49. 

t  Privy  Council  Record,  2  Aug.  1661,  acta  p.  2& 

I  Triait  ai  the  Crvik  of  Dovan,  1662,  in  M&  Between  April  and 
Oetober,  eleven  peraoni^  among  whom  was  only  one  man,  were  tried  on 
the  wonted  charges  of  the  time  for  sorcery,  and  sent  to  the  executioner 
on  the  same,  or  on  the  subsequent  day,  at  a  place  called  the  Lombhirt^ 
The  author  was  indebted  to  Mr  John  Sehank  More,  adrocate,  for 
perusal  of  this  manuscript,  which  he  understood  then  belonged  to  Mr 
Ellis,  writer  to  the  signet. 
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pag«s :  bot  it  is  impoanble  at  this  day  to  oompato  the 
namber,  whose  lives  have  atoned  for  the  cruel  ptefii* 
dices  of  tb«r  ooantry— anqaestioiiaUy  it  was  ▼ery 
great,  considering  how  many  jadicatories  were  prepar- 
ing for  ibeee  legal  massacres.  If  information  waa 
solicited  and  approved  from  the  ignorant  and  mali- 
cious,  the  ofliee  of  the  executioner  depended  chiefly  on 
the  activity  of  the  public  prosecutor,  and  the  precipita* 
tion  of  bis  court*  A  humane  commentator  allades  to 
numerous  convictions  on  no  other  proof  than  eonfes- 
sions,  not  in  court,  but  **  before  a  minister  and  some 
elders,  which  confessions  are  so  ridiculous,  that  it  is  a 
reproach  to  the  justice  of  the  nation  that  so  many  in- 
nocent persons  should  be  put  to  death.  But  how 
much  greater  is  the  reproach,  that  so  many  innocently 
suffered  by  ibe  sentence  of  our  own  justice  coaru^f 

The  same  contempt  of  human  obligations  pervaded 
Scotland.  While  the  Court  of  Justiciary  sanctioned 
reiterated  slaughters  in  the  vicinity  of  its  own  proper 
site,  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  Commissioners  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Sberifis,  and  Bailies  of  Realities,  were 
readily  promoting  extermination  in  the  country. 

Sanguinary  epochs  stain  the  annals  of  every  nation. 
Even   now  an    eagerness   for   conviction   sometimes 


*  Almost  all  the  Scotish  courts  have  a  public  prosecutor  of 
which  precludes  the  necessity  of  private  parties  interfering. 

f  Lord  RoyHon — Sir  James  Mackeniie :  Notes  in  MS.  on  Mac- 
kensie*s  Criminal  Law,  alluding  to  trials  before  the  Bailie  of  the  Re- 
gality of  Dalkeith.     Jutiice  Court — Justiciary  Court. 
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threatens  to  overpower  bamanity  and  jostiee.  If  ori- 
ginating  in  constrained  anxiety  that  none  truly  crimi- 
nal  shall  escape,  administration  of  the  law  requires  the 
more  to  be  tempered  by  excessiye  coolness  and  deli- 
beration. Wrathful  ebullitions  are  disgusting  in  a 
judge.  In  him  the  warmth  of  other  men  is  pcusum. 
It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  of  later  years,  as  of  old, 
some  of  the  innocent  may  have  suffered.  How  shall  we 
be  estimated  by  posterity,  should  a  retrospect  discover 
that  the  testimony  of  children,  nay,  that  of  persons 
who  could  not  but  be  inebriated  at  the  moment  to 
which  they  refer,  has  been  accepted  on  charges  impli- 
cating life? 

Hutchison  computes,  that  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies above  149  persons  had  been  put  to  death  in 
England,  where  the  latest  conviction  was  in  17 Id. 
It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  perished  in  Scot- 
land during  a  single  year,  1662,  especially  considering 
that  above  150  of  those  then  accused  are  known.  On 
the  ISth  of  September  1678,  ten  women  were  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  nine  of  whom 
were  condemned  to  be  strangled  and  burnt :  and  on 
the  very  day  that  this  bloody  tribunal  sanctioned  their 
slaughter,  other  nine  were  outlawed.  But  immediate- 
ly afterwards,  as  if  the  sense  of  the  nation  had  been 
awakened  to  such  an  outrage  on  reason  and  mercy, 
persecution  seems  to  have  slumbered  for  a  season. 

The  great  preponderance  of  the  female  sex  thus 
brought  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  must  im- 
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press  the  least  obsemng.  It  was  alike  thFouglioat 
the  rest  of  Eofope.  Perseeatiotts  rose  on  peraecatioas 
agaiDst  women,  while  those  harassing  men,  though  as 
dsadl  J  in  the  issne,  were  eomparatiTely  few, — ^noi  a 
twelfth  of  the  wh<de.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  leaaales  were  more  addicted  to  ocenlt  prse- 
tiees.*  But  the  reputed  credulity  of  the  mother  of 
mankind  may  have  encouraged  more  modem  belief 
of  guilt,  and  that  greater  susceptiinlity  aaeribed  to 
feminine  nature  by  the  most  celebrated  of  phyaieiani^ 
IS  more  readily  productive  of  a  morbid  state. 

Beddes  the  numerous  trials  and  punishments  for 
sorcery  occupying  the  records  of  judicatories,  and  his- 
torical compositions,  general  allusions  are  found  to 
**the  last  burning  of  witches,"  regarding  which  no 
other  memorials  are  preserved.  <<  I  remember,'*  says  a 
stranger  viuting  Scotland,  that  ^^  in  1644, 1  saw  nine 
burnt  at  one  time  in  Lrith  Links.*'*  Only  a  single 
capital  conviction,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  supreme  court.  Therefore  the 
numbers  perishing  must  have  been  very  great  Pro- 
cedure against  one  elicited  charges  against  many. 
Thus  did  Alexander  Hamilton,  when  imprisoned,  re* 
present  no  less  than  nine  women  as  participators  in 
guilt:  also^  while  a  number  of  miserable  looking 
women  were  brought  to  trial  in  1678,  they  were  ready 
to   implicate    ^'sundry  gentlewomen   and  others  of 

•  Pliny  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xzv.  c  5. 

•  Ramem^  EAMINeOAOnA,  oh.  a  p.  71. 
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fariiioD)^  had  not  the  court  restrained  it.  Yet  this 
considerate  bench  sent  nine  of  these  innocent  creatures 
to  the  stake.* 

Bat  the  most  fatal  charge  was  that  which  esoaped 
in  the  dying  moments  of  those  suffering  nnder  similar 
aocusations.  That  John  Brugbe  had  been  with  **  the 
devill  at  the  Rambling  Brigs"  and  elsewhere,  was 
affirmed  by  Katherine  Mitchell  ^*  to  be  of  veritie,  at 
the  tyme  of  hir  criminall  tryell  at  Cnlrose  and  imme* 
diatelie  befoir  hir  executione,  the  said  Johns  Broghe 
being  confronted  with  hir  at  the  tyme» — with  the 
qahilk  confessione  and  affirmatione  the  said  Katherine 
Mitchell  went  to  death."  After  two  women  had  saf^ 
fered  at  Danbar,  on  the  trial  of  a  third,  whom  they  im- 
plicated, '*  Gecnrge  Parves,  clerk  of  Dunbar,  depones, 
that  he  was  present  at  thair  executioan,  and  hard 
quhat  was  spoken  be  them :  and,  quhen  thay  war  eon- 
frontit  with  the  pannell,  hard  thair  declaratioanes  set 
down  in  thair  depositioanes  concerning  hir :  and  that 
thay,  being  at  the  staik,  and  the  fyre  biggit  about 
thame,  thay  nevir  vareit  fra  thair  former  confessioun 
and  affirmation:  and  that  thay  baith  deceissit  peni- 
tent persones.^f 

The  sentence  generally  specified,  to  be  strangled  and 

*  FounUanhiJl  Deeuiom,  v.  i.  p.  14h  Juttiekay  Becordit  13  Septt 
1678. 

t  Trial  of  Johnne  Brugfae,  164^— of  Katherine  Oswall,  1629^— of 
Iflobell  Young,  1629,— Freoognition  and  Trial  of  Crittian  WUaone : 
ut  tup. 
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barnt  Bot,  besides  tbe  noted  doom  af '  Bafinne 
Maealyane  to  he  bamt  alive,  the  freqaent  marginal 
notioes  of  comfieta  et  combnuia^  in  the  oif;inal  reeords, 
afford  too  definite  evidence  bow  often  this  cmd  fcte 
awaited  others.     Heresies  are  expiated  by  the  flames. 

Perhaps  tbe  iaggots  were  regularly  piled  aroond  tbe 
miserable  victims,  dragged  forth  amidst  tbe  execrations 
of  a  ferocioos  multitude,  exulting  in  this  visible  defeat 
of  Satan,  while  more  combustible  ingredients  promoted 
fiercer  conflagration. 

Several  unhappy  women,  inhumanly  committed  to 
the  stake,  though  persevering  in  asseverations  of  their 
innocence  to  the  last,  **  were  bumet  quick  aflter  sic  ane 
crewell  maoer,  that  sum  of  thame  drit  in  dispair,  re- 
nunceand  and  blasphemand :  and  vtheris  half  brunt 
brak  out  of  the  fyre,  and  wes  cassin  qm^  into  it 
agane,  quhill  tbay  war  brunt  to  tbe  deid.''^ 

We  shudder  at  such  narratives—a  savage  picture  of 
savage  times. — Who  can  sufficiently  deplore  the  fate  of 
those  innocent,  wretched,  helpless  victims  of  barbarous 
prejudice,  without  execrating  their  persecutors,— with- 
out shrinking  in  abhorrence  of  their  tenets  and  their 
deeds! 

Let  us  ask  once  and  again,  had  not  a  resolute  arm 

•  Hadmgfon  CoUcetioiis,  ad.  1  Deo.  ieO&  As  tfak  is  slaied  to  have 
been  a  communioation  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  the  Privy  Council,  tbe 
author  is  diflippointed  at  not  6ncUng  any  rehuive  notice  of  it  in  the 
Records.  **  Renuneeand  and  blatphemand'*  perhaps  means  denying 
the  divine  justice,  amidst  imprecations  on  the  persecutors. 
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the  axe  to  the  root  ol'  bigotry,— were  it  not  from 
progressive  civiliBation  aofteoiog  the  maonere,  and  tbe 
radiation  of  science  illuminatiDg  tlie  soul, — would  the 
flame  of  persecution  have  ceased  ?  Is  it  now  extin- 
guished for  ever  in  Britain— or  only  smothered — ready 
to  break  forth  and  blase  anew?  Is  there  not  a  lurking 
dasire  in  tbe  human  breast  that  all  shall  think,  and 
apeak,  and  act  precisely  in  that  same  channel,  which 
we  as  individuals  prefer  for  ourselves  ?  Are  w^  not 
earnest  to  appeal  to  obsolete  rules  for  compulsion^— to 
imitate  the  worst  oppression  of  oppressive  seras  in  prac- 
tical prejudice  ?  Should  any  one  be  so  ignorant  and 
illiterate  that  he  cannot  discern  the  hand  of  Omnipo- 
tence in  those  marvellous  works  incessantly  arising  to 
bis  view,^f  his  obtuse  perceptions,  or  the  obduracy 
of  bis  nature,  prompt  him  to  rail  at  narratives  as  &- 
bnlous,  just  because  the  constitution  of  his  intellect 
preelndes  their  reception  as  truth,  is  it  not  a  horrid 
persecution  to  rifle  his  property  by  fines,  and  to  injure 
his  person  by  imprisonment  ? 

Men  were  content  of  old,  themselves  to  bear  the 
slavish  fetters,  and  earnest  to  enthrall  their  fellows. 
Superstition,  nourished  by  imposture,  fed  on  gloomy 
contemplation  of  bidden  subjects  mysteriously  unfold- 
ed,  imperfectly  understood,  and  practically  confounded 
by  preposterous  ceremonies,  designed  for  their  illustra- 
tion. The  dark  abyss  of  futurity  was  fathomed :  fore- 
bodings of  celestial  wrath  disguised  the  sense  of  divine 
benevolence :    vain   apprehension    awakened   terrors . 

2  U 
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the  pleisaret  of  Kfe  remaiiied  no  longor  for  enjoy- 
ment:  and  al  last  the  very  aniaMl  (rame,  oiihin- 
ged  hj  the  straggle  between  natnre  and  imagination, 
yielded  under  the  delirium  of  amalgamating  facts  widi 
fidlaey. 

But  that  enthusiastic  spirit  of  investigation  so  enin- 
entiy  disUnetive  of  modern  generations,  the  prograss 
of  sound  philosophy,  the  sedulous  adherence  to  logical 
deduction,  the  discovery  of  delusion,  and  the  praise  of 
Teraeity,  have  gradually  contributed  to  lighten  the 
yoke. 

Besides  the  advance  of  learning,  other  causes  have 
operated  emancipation.  Educated  exclusively  for  a 
course  of  ambition,  absorbed  by  the  deepest  fervour  of 
selfishness,  aroused  by  an  ardent  thirst  for  adventura, 
we  embark  in  pursuits,  so  varied  and  animating,  that 
incessant  novelties  open  channels  for  reflection,  widely 
different  from  those  whermn  the  more  monotonoos 
thoughts  of  our  progenitors  were  wont  to  flow. 

The  theatra  of  the  world  has  enlafged. 

Nevertheless,  superstition  seems  an  innate  germ  of 
the  human  mind.  Latent,  but  ever  prapared  for  evolu- 
tion, it  is  only  intellectual  culture  that  determines  who- 
ther  it  shdl  be  blighted  in  the  bud  or  shall  flourish. 

Though  the  enlightened  of  mankind  contempta- 
ously  reject  those  gross  delusions  overwhelming  for- 
mer aeras,  many  lower  substitutes  still  distract  the 
multitude. 

While    the    great    and   glorious,   proud   of  thcnr 
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aseendant  star,  haughtily  tread  the  earthy  as  if  they 
could  never  fall: — the  meeker  children  of  sorrovr, 
humbled  by  sad  experience,  tremble  with  the  dread  of 
untoward  destiny. 
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P.  S6« — Agne9  Samptam.  Faint  tnditioiis  of  this  pcnon, 
whose  trial  is  distingiiiahed  among  supentitions,  are  preaenr- 
ed  in  the  united  parishes  of  Upper  Keith  and  Hnmhie.  Some 
passages  of  Mon^g^ommyt  Poems  seem  to  he  fbonded  on 
it;  as, 

In  Um  binder  end  of  baireit  on  «  liaUov«eiien, 
When  ow  good  nighboun  do  ryd»  gif  I  reed  right. 

•  •  •  •  « 
To  nill  sure  in  a  nelle. 

*  «  • 

Sjne  beekwaid  on  boreebecke  bravely  thcj  bended. 

No  parish  register  of  eariier  date  than  that  which  is  quoted 
here  is  preserved :  and,  for  the  perusal  of  this,  the  author  has 
heen  indehted  to  Mr  James  Maidment,  advocate,  the  sedulous 
editor  of  many  materials  of  much  utility  in  illustrating  Scot- 
ish  history. 

P.  27.— iSr<  Cuthbert's  Kirk  Seisum  Regitter.  As  the 
city  of  Edinhuigh  comprehended  only  two  parishes,  St  Cuth- 
herts  and  Holyroodhouse,  the  author  cannot  leam  that  there 
are  more  than  two  registers  containing  the  Minutes  of  the 
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kirk  session.  There  is  a  register  of  births  and  burials  of  later 
date  than  the  earlier  part  of  either,  in  the  session-clerk's 
office.  For  the  perusal  of  several  volumes  of  the  Reg^ter  of 
St  Cnthberts,  he  has  been  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Dickson, 
always  ready  to  promote  literary  pursuits,  and  the  obliging 
acquiescence  of  Mr  John  Adams,  session-cleric. 

P.  40. —  WoodroWf  Robert,  minister  of  Eastwood,  was  a 
most  industrious  coUector  of  manuscripts  and  tracts  on  Scotish 
history.— <*  My  collections  of  papers  relative  to  our  Scots  af- 
fairs^ which,  I  am  so  vain  as  to  say,  are  perhaps  as  numerous 
as  in  any  private  person's  hand  here, — ^my  press  of  manur 
teripUf  consisting  of  40  folios,  about  100  4t06.,  and  about  SO 
Svos.,  mostly  relative  to  the  history  of  our  own  nation  and 
church."  Woodrow  Letter  to  James  Frazer,  Esq.  London, 
24  July  1722. 

**  Your  pamphlets  are  very  entertaining,  and  the  most  part 
of  the  six  volumes  are  what  I  want  in  my  large  collection, 
which  consists  of  near  400  volumes  folio,  4to.  and  8vo." 
Letter  to  the  samey  11  Nov.  1728. 

Tlie  principal  collectors  of  manuscripts  preceding  Wood- 
row,  were  Sir  James  Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald.  A  great 
portion  of  the  labour  of  the  whole  is  now  concentrated  in  the 
AdvoeaJtee*  Libranry. 

P.  66.— CeMo^ton  of  Touching  for  Scrofula.  1691. 
**  What  is  the  reason  that  his  present  majesty.  King  William, 
has  never  yet  toucht  for  the  evil :  and  why  is  that  divine  gift 
R^lected  which  has  been  so  many  ages  inherent  in  all 
the  lawful  kings  of  England." — Athenian  Mercury^  v.  5. 
No.  15.  q.  1. 
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P.  91.— &.  WineJruTs  WeU. 

In  the  welmes  ofter  than  ones, 
Ben  founde  reed  q^cled  stones. 
In  token  of  the  blood  reed. 
That  the  mayd  Wenefirede 
Shad  at  dial  pytte^ 
Whan  hyr  throte  was  kytte. 

CmtUm  Cnmyiele,  DexnfpcUm  ^f  W^jft. 

P.  llO^^Trcmtfwring  Dismue.  "Thea  sludt  cMi  all 
tkeir  Bias  into  the  depths  of  the  aee,"  Micahf  eh.  nu  t.  lH. 
It  is  s]lQg;ed»  that  the  modem  Jews  of  Gennany  shake  &eir 
clothes  over  a  pond,  after  a  meal,  that  their  iniquity  may  be 
cast  on  the  fishes* — Burder  Oriental  Cnstoms.  No.  8M» 
▼.  ii.  p.  150. 


P.  122.—Tr€uumu$$an  through  a  cUft.  *<I  have  heard  it 
affirmed  with  great  confidence,  and  upon  experience,  that  the 
hiptare,  to  which  many  children  are  obnoxious,  is  healed  by 
passing  the  infant  through  a  wide  cleft  made  in  the  hoiB  or 
stem  of  a  growing  ash  tree.  It  is  then  carried  a  second  time 
round  the  ash,  and  caused  to  repass  the  same  aperture  as  be- 
fore. The  rupture  of  the  child  being  bound  up,  it  is  suf^Nis- 
ed  to  heal  as  the  cleft  of  the  tree  closes  and  ooalesoes.** — 
Evehfn  Silva,  ch.  vii.  r.  A»h,  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1664. 

P.  Id4« — Fir  candle,  *'  A  piece  of  torch  fir  carried  about 
the  person,  and  a  knife  made  of  iron,  which  has  never  been 
applied  to  any  purpose,  are  both  excellent  preservatives.** — 
Stewart  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders,  p.  186. 
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P.  140^-CoeAp-AiM»  SUma.  "  LoiukNMierr]r»  Ap.  2, 1700;* 
**  FoBiib— the  eehinipihaii  and  galeaHf  which  the  yulgar  in 
the  hig^hlands  heliere  to  be  generated  in  oocke'-knees*"  Lhoj^ 
£dw^  Letter  to  Robert  Woodrow,  ap.  Lutein  apon  Litera- 
tore  in  MS^  ▼.  i.  No.  87. 

P.  14a.— An^ftecAritii  Athmtica.  This  is  a  work  of  greet 
emdition,  and  rer7  rare.  The  author  maintMiifly  that  Sweden 
was  the  country  of  Boreae  or  Saturn^  that  he  made  an  ezpedi* 
tion  bom  thence  about  a.m.  2000 :  that  JoTe»  Jofiir»  Thar, 
or  TannM»  his  son,  made  an  expedition  abo,  about  a.m.  2100: 
and  that  there  was  a  second  Jove  who  lived  nine  generations 
kter.  The  work  consistB  of  three  Yolumes  in  folio,  with  en- 
gittTinga  interspened  with  the  text,  besides  a  £ueiculus  of 
forty-three  plates  and  two  chronological  tables,  printed  1679, 
1689,  1698.  The  third  ToJume  was  purchased  sosae  yean 
ago,  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  for  L.56. 

P.  147. — Hand.  Chiromancy  was  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  supentitiona.  A  work  devoted  to  the  sulject  is  illus- 
tiuted  by  no  less  than  1287  representations  of  the  hand  with 
the  peculiar  personal  character  derived  from  the  configuration 
annexed  to  each^ — La  Science  Curieuee.  Paris  1667,  in  4to. 

The  mdimenu  of  phrenology  may  be  recognised  in  the 
qualities  anciently  ascribed  by  the  ruder  tribes  to  the  shape  of 
the  head :  also  the  number  of  the  teeth  indicated  longevity. 
-^Hippocrates  de  Morbis  Vulgaribus,  lib.  ii.  sect  7.  §  6. 

P.  I56r—^*  Z^eig*  Being  a  great  pice  of  the  clearest  of 
cristall,  in  forme  ane  halfe  ovall,  near  to  the  bigness  of  a  littel 
hen  eage :  but  I  find  it  b^ng  of  great  use  for  peple  that  hes 
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ooueB,  being  gtMx)  for  vaaaj  dueaies,  they  tik  great  monietfiBr 
it,  as  fortf  punds  Scots.  But  if  ye  please,  I  can  piocare  ye  a 
■igfat  of  one  for  eight  dayes,  and  it  will  cost  yon  nangfat" — 
L0§,  Letter  to  Robert  Woodrow,  ul  tttp.  No.  108. 

P.  157^ — Lee  Penny.  '*  As  to  its  metsll«  it  is  silFer  of  the 
laigenen  and  hkness  of  an  English  shilling,  with  some  extinct 
ohancters,  and  illegible.  It  hath  a  catt  stone  in  die  twiddle^ 
in  the  diape  of  a  hart,  as  big  as  a  herring  scale,  of  a  blew  oal- 
lor,  changeing  to  red  eminent  above  the  silver,  into  vhidi  it 
is  set*  As  to  ite  original,  it  is  uncertain  how  it  cane  theivu 
It  hath  beoi  frequently  lost,  sometimes  in  Clyd,  sometimes  in 
the  fields,  and  alwayes  found.  It  being  taken  and  put  into 
the  end  of  a  cloven  stick,  and  washen  in  a  tub  fall  of  watert 
and  given  to  cattell  to  drink,  in&llibly  cures  almost  all  manner 
of  deseaees.  The  people  come  fimn  all  airts  of  the  kingdom 
with  their  deseased  beasts." — Hunier^  Account  of  the  Penny 
in  the  Lee,  1702,  Qnd»  v.  ii.  No.  5. 

P.  im^Spimng  Miik.  Fairies,  ^  All  liquids  spilled  on 
the  ground,  are  supposed  to  go  to  their  use." — Stemari^  ui 
sup.  p.  124. 

P.  S40.— DrnioiM  in  ^  Stamu  In  Kamtsdiatka  there  is 
a  volcanic  mountain.  **  The  natives  and  inhabitants  brieve, 
that  evil  spirits  ride  on  the  winds,  and  direct  the  tempests, 
which  in  winter,  beat  with  loud  uproar  against  this  enormous 
volcano." — Dohelly  Travels,  v.  i.  p.  48. 

P.  290.— !-«^of»f  on  TriaL  ^*  Among  the  Indians  of  some 
of  the  Mexican  States,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  man  to  take 
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kit  ialended  wife  on  trial ;  and  if  after  an  indefinite  time,  he 
likes  her,  thej  are  then  married  by  a  priest  or  fnar,  who  mice 
a  year  goes  round  to  perform  this  ceremony,  and  to  christen 
perhaps,  the  oftpring  of  half  the  newly  married  oonples."— 
Z^ofi,  Residence  in  Mexico,  r.  i.  p.  297. 

P.  296. — Marriage  Ceremonies.  ^*  Ubicunque  in  Scrip- 
torn  occormnt  rocabula  in  commnni  nsn  minus  honesta,  H8»* 
bnaomm  Magistri^  hoaestati  consnlentes,  ea  volnemnt  alitor 
1^  qnam  scripta  sunt :  adeoque  pro  yerbo  quod  in  textn  ha* 
faetar,  honestins  ahnd  in  maigine  snbstitunnt,  qnod  pro  eo 
ir  Synagogis  legere  moris  hodieqne  est." — Boehartue  Hiero* 
aoicon,  t.  ii.  Lib.  1.  c.  7.  §  5.  col.  41. 

P.  401.— i2owfi  Tree.  Speaking  of  a  child :  <<  A  red  thread 
tied  about  its  neck,  or  a  rowan  cross,  are  said  to  be  equally 
efficacious  in  preventing  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  evil  eyes, 
and  other  calamities  of  the  same  description." — Stewart^  ut 
eup.  p.  114^210. 

P.  BOS^^Fairies  AbeiracHng  ChUdren.  "  Let  the  stock," 
[or  substitute]  *'  be  carried  to  the  junction  of  three  shires, 
or  the  confluence  of  three  rirers,  where  it  is  to  be  left  for  the 
night ;  and  it  is  a  certain  &ct,  that  if  the  child  has  been  stolen 
by  the  fairies,  they  must  in  the  course  of  the  night,  return  the 
genuine  ofispring,  and  take  away  the  spurious  one." — Stewart^ 
ui  eup.  p.  115. 

P.  541. — Meg  MuUach.  <^It  was  her  custom  to  wear  a 
superabundance  of  hair,  in  consequence  of  which,  she  was 
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commoDl  J  dUed  Matig  Vmiuckd,  or  Huiy  Mig.''— iS^mK 
n/Mfk  p.  144. 


F.  SiH^WaUr  Kdgne.     Tbe  mter  hone  ieenw  to  be 
identified  with  the  witer  kelpie.— iSffa—ff,  ttf  Mpp.  p.  147. 


P.  544r~iralfr  AiflL  Thia  iMgiauy  heia^  is  eliU  be- 
to  inhabit  a  amail  Uce»  named  Mikely,  or  Bfadbdjt 
about  a«f«n  nika  from  Lochneaa.  The  owner  of  n  ealf  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbouhood  in  183SI»  aaauea  the  anthor,  that 
owing  to  aome  peculiari^  of  opnfbnnation»  it  waa  finnlj  cro* 
dited  to  be  the  piogeny  of  the  water  bolL 

P.  599« — Ineubut  and  Stiecmbus  are  diatingniahed  thnat  in 
Ctupians  Cronjde: 

That  fimde  that  goth  a  nyght, 
Wymmen  ftiU  oft  to  gyle, 
Incttbut  if  named  by  ryght : 
And  gyleth  man  other  whyle, 
Suoeubui  b  that  wyght 

V.  QM^-^CompeHHom  m  Churning.  ^It  iawell  knowut 
that  whererer  anj  impeniatuial  agency  is  challengedy  the  spell 
is  instantly  broken." — SUmarU  ^  mp*  p*  127. 

P.  622^^PunuhmenU  Statute  1563,  chap.  9.  "  Fotsa- 
mekill  as  the  Quenis  Maiestie,  and  thre  estatis  in  this  pre- 
sent parliament,  being  infbrmity  that  the  havy  and  aborning 
abill  superstitioun  vsit  be  diners  of  the  liegis  of  this  realme» 
be  Ysing  of  witchcraftis,  sorsarie,  and  necromancie,  and  ere* 
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dence  geuin  thairto  in  tymeB  b^rgan,  aganis  the  law  of  God : 
And  for  aoojding  of  all  sic  vane  superstitioun  in  tymea  to 
fmOf  it  ia  statute  and  oidanit  be  the  Quenis  Maiestie,  and 
thre  estatis  foinaidisy  that  na  maner  of  persoun  nor  peisounis 
of  quhatBomener  estate^  degie,  or  conditioun  thaj  be  of,  tak 
ypone  hand,  in  ony  tymes  heirefter,  to  vse  ony  maner  of 
witchcmftist  sonarie,  or  of  necromancie,  nor  gif  thame  selfis 
furth  to  haye  ony  sic  craft  or  knawlege  thairof,  thairthxow 
abusand  the  pepill ;  nor  that  na  persoun  seik  ony  help^  re- 
^n8e»  or  consultatioan  at  ony  sic  Tsaris  or  abvsaris  foirsaidia, 
of  witchcraftiay  sovsaries,  or  necroniancie»  vuder  the  pane  of 
deidy  alsweill  to  be  execute  aganis  the  ysar,  abrsar,  as  the 
seikar  of  the  response  or  consultatioun :  and  this  to  be  put  to 
executioun  be  the  justice,  shireffis,  stewartis,  baillies,  lords  of 
regaliteis  and  rialteis,  thair  deputis,  and  ythers  ordinar  jugeis, 
competent  within  this  realme,  with  all  rigour,  hauing  powar 
to  execute  the  samin." 

Sorcery^ — Under  SortiUgiumy  or  Sorcery^  most  authors 
comprehend  the  yarious  distinctions  of  occult  ceremonies,  cre- 
dulity in  demoniac  intercourse,  supernatural  metamorphoses, 
and  the  like,  specified  in  the  nomenclature  of  different  coun- 
tries: and  the  same  is  obsenred  here.  In  the  words  of  a 
foreign  lawyer — **  Hoc  tamen  pie  lector  yelim  intelligas  me 
hoc  yocabulnm  Sortileginm  non  stricte  sed  laigius  acdpere, 
nempe,  pro  omni  specie  susperstitiosa,  siye  ea  malefica,  siye 
amatoria,  siye  diyinatoria  fuerit."  This  latitude  was  recog- 
nised in  England  in  1432,  when  persons  were  in  custody  pTro 
9orcenf9* — Rymer  Feeders,  t.  x.  p.  505. 

P.  627 « — Slander,     <<  Die   xxiiij  mensis  Febmarij   1564. 
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Sederunt  oonsales,  Prepositoa,  bdliui  Jacobiis  Km,  Jmockm 
Robertaoan,  Archibaldns  Wilsoany  Willklmus  Bell,  Dwrid 
Raity  Valtenis  Hamjltoun,  Willielmtts  Eisloim,  J^diaimet 
Gibbesoon,  Alexander  Roost,  Thomas  Dnncane.  The  qnhilk 
daj  it  is  statute  and  ordanit,  that  gif  onj  of  the  huitht  iniuiie 
or  mispersigiijris  the  provesty  bailies,  counsalouris,  or  publict 
offidaris  within  burtht,  that  thai  be  extremelie  prniat :  and 
also,  that  James  Gardiner,  for  iniuring  of  the  prorest  publidc- 
lie,  be  sett  on  the  goukHulu  four  houris  on  the  merkat  daj : 
and  on  sondaj  the  xxr  day  of  this  instant,  that  he  cum  in 
tyme  of  preching  or  prayeris,  and  ask  Grod  foigifiies  and  the 
ptoyest :  and  gif  euer  he  committis  sic  offence  in  tyme  com- 
ing,  that  he  be  banest  of  the  towne,  and  tyne  his  fredome." 

Gouk — Cuckoo  ;  GoukihUu — ^Cuckstool.  The  precise 
etymology  of  this  word  has  hitherto  perplexed  anti^juaries. 
— LMUhgow  Bwrgh  Record^  ▼.  i.  For  the  perusal  of 
this  manuscript  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr  James  A. 
Maoonochie,  adFocate* 

P.  646. — Torture.  The  cruel  method  of  torturing  children 
in  presence  of  the  parents,  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  the  continent.  Thus,  ^  If  &ther  and  son  are 
to  be  put  to  the  torture,  let  the  son  suffer  first,  either  in  pre- 
sence  or  absence  of  the  parent,  but  known  to  him :  for  it  is 
natural  that  the  parent  should  dread  his  child's  sufferings 
more  than  his  own.  Likewise  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and 
wife,  let  the  judge  direct  the  torments  of  the  wife  first,  as  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  and  the  less  able  to  sustain  them,  the  hus- 
band being  more  robust  and  resolute,  is  longer  of  confession : 
the  wife  is  brought  sooner  to  it.** — Da$nhouderius  Praxis, 
c.  37.  §  15. 
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P.  669^-^Number  nsffwing  for  Soreenf.  Though  man  j 
persons  were  put  to  death  in  Scotland*  there  seems  no  founda- 
tion for  alleging  the  ^<  confession  of  600  Scotch  witdies,  ex- 
ecuted in  Scotland  at  Bartholomew  tide,  was  twelvemonth: 
that  in  Yarmouth  road  they  were  altogether  in  a  plump  on 
Christmas  eye  was  two  jearsy  when  the  great  flood  was,  and 
there  stirred  up  such  temados,  in  enyy,  as  I  collect,  that  the 
vtaple  of  herring  firom  them  was  translated  to  Yarmouth,  as 
will  be  spoken  of  there  whilst  any  winds,  or  stonns,  and  tern? 
pests  chafe  and  pu£fe  on  the  lower  regicm."  Nashe  Lenten 
StufTe,  1599,  ap.:  Hdrleian  MitceUanyt  ▼.  yi«  p.  129. 

In  virtue  of  a  commission  granted  in  1609  by  the  French 
Piurliament,  to  the  Sieur  de  Lancre^  distinguished  as  ^  a  very 
learned  and  worthy  person,"  he  laboured  so  diligently  in  a 
district  containing  30,000  persons,  that  he  committed  600  of 
them  to  the  flames. 

About  20  or  30  years  earlier,  another  says,  **  while  I  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  a  judge  during  16  years  in  Lorraine, 
not  fewer  than  800  persons  were  condemned  for  sorcery  by 
myself,  besides  whom  almost  as  many  escaped  death  by  endui^ 
ing  the  torture,  and  by  flight."  He  also  is  distinguished  as 
learned  and  "  pious"  by  Ccuaubon. 

P.  67 1< — Execution.  The  victims  are  believed  to  have 
been  &stened  to  the  stake  by  a  collar  called  the  WUehei 
Bridle.  One  of  these  is  alluded  to  in  the  SttUiiticcd  Accau$U 
of  the  Parish  ofForJoTy  1793.— '<  A  few  trials  of  those  un- 
happy women  called  witches,  together  with  the  hridle  with 
which  they  were  led  to  execution,  are  still  preserved  as  monu- 
ments of  the  superstition  of  our  Others;  and  the  field  in 
which  they  suffered  is  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  curiosity." 
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There  is  in  the  poaenion  of  Alexander  Dendwrt  »  ekiliiil 
seal  engJtmrw  and  genealogist,  Edinbnigh,  an  implement  of 
this  kind,  consisting  of  an  iron  ling  aboal  eight  inches  in 
diameter^  opening  on  a  hinge,  with  a  chain  of  a  flew  links 
attached  to  it ;  a  spike  directed  inward,  crossed  by  another 
perpendicnlar  and  at  right  angles,  is  in  front,  supposed,  hut 
perhaps  erroneously,  to  be  a  gag.  The  date  1661,  is  punched 
on  the  circle,  along  with  what  seems  Angus.  S. 

A  person  named  Miller  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  colkr 
from  the  jailor  of  For&r. 

F.672,^Buming  alive.  "  Primo  Decemb.  1608.  Wemen 
convict  of  witchcnft  in  Breichin,  albeit  they  neuer  confessed, 
war  brunt  quick.'* — HaddingUm  Collections,  f.  487.  v. 
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Abactor  Muscarum,  563. 

Abercaimey,  laird  of,  37. 

Abstracting  virtue,  265. 

^6j/rac/t7i^  children,  538, 684 

Accusation  invited,  624. 

Adder-stone,  virtues  of  131, 
140. 

Affleck  of  Cumlachie  dies 
from  torture^  657. 

African  amulets,  149. 

Albinosy  477. 

Allane,  Jonet,  burnt,  628. 

Altary  marble,  in  lona,  142; 
north  side  of,  457  ;  to  man- 
kind, 465. 

Amatory  charm,  210,  212 ;  in 
religious  rites,  225 ;  admin- 
istering punished,  227, 287, 
390. 

Amours  with  Satan,  554. 

Amnios,  propitiatory,  199. 

Amulets,  138 ;  confidence  in, 
144  ;  fabricated,  145  ;  re- 
prehended, 160. 

Anderson,  Margaret,  pleads 
distraction,  660. 

^tmoZf,  sagacious,  273;  mys- 
tical, 406 ;  subdued,  445. 

Apparel,  enchanted,  202  ; 
floating,  513. 

Apollo,  191. 

Apollo  Thyanaeus,  485  ;  shav- 
ed, 639. 


AquaHc  divinities,  542. 

Arabs  bum  salt,  103;  amu- 
lets, 148. 

Argyh,  Marquis  of,  473, 527. 

Arthur-seai,  resort  to,  177. 

Ashantee  customs,  47. 

Ass  sacrificed,  440. 

Assembly,  Edinburgh,  repre- 
hended, 573. 

Athole,  Countess,  suspected 
witch,  132. 

Augury  from  fishes,  413. 

Augustine,  SU,  on  resuigent 
women,  229. 

Baal,  relics  of  worship,  177, 
194. 

Bacilli  lignei,  649. 

2^at7/t>of  Jerriswood  limbs,  40. 

Baldredy  St,  boat,  275. 

Balfour,  Alesoun,  646. 

Ballantyne,  Sir  Lewis,  528. 

Ballistarii,  358. 

Balmerinoy  Lord,  211. 

Baptism  with  spittle,  72 ;  re- 
nouncing, 575. 

Barker,  Jonet,  pricked,  639. 

Barrenness,  causing,  258. 

Beans  forbid,  219. 

Bell  promoting  parturition, 
136 ;  ringing  impeded,  269 ; 
returning,  593. 

Belrinnes,  battle  of,  144. 

Beltein,  superstitions  at,  167. 
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Bewitched  flesh  rejected,  883 ; 
sabstaoces  crackling,  384. 

BibU  in  divination,  522. 

BiUets  inscribed,  513. 

Binny  Craigs,  Satan  on,  84. 

Birdi^  mystical,  414. 

Blaan^  Su,  442. 

Black  hens'  eggs,  1 16 ;  vic- 
tims, 434;  lamb  killed,  545. 

Bleeding  at  the  touch,  36; 
formalities  on  the  test,  43 ; 
opinions  regarding,  ifrtd. 

Bleeding  to  propitiate,  168. 

Bleeding  the  witch,  531. 

Blindnese  cured,  74-77. 

Blood  of  black  animals,  116; 
of  a  red  cock,  ibid;  sprink- 
ling, 184,419 ;  from  plants, 
405 ;  effusion  terminates 
metamorphosis,  561. 

Blue  light,  103;  clue,  120; 
thread,  307. 

Boar  sanctified,  426. 

BoeMtu,  Hector,  character  of, 
331. 

Booty  646,  654. 

Bored  sXoney  140. 

BothweU  Bridge  battle,  475. 

Bread  resembling  a  sow,  445. 

Bread  and  salt,  97 ;  cheese 
propitiatory,  201. 

Breviary  of  Aberdeen,  621. 

Bride  lifted  over  threshold, 
292 ;  carried  around  a  fire, 
391. 

Bridle,  witches',  688. 

Browniej  530. 

Brownie' e  stone,  193. 

Bruce,  Michael,  493. 

Brughe,  John,  strangled  and 
burnt,  155. 

Burning  living  calf,  1 84 ;  hen, 
ibid. 

Burning  the  witch,  323 ;  the 
charm,  385 ;  the  soles,  657. 


Burying  living  ox,  185,  186; 

living  animals,  190. 
Cailleach  vear,  542. 
Cake  mark,  394. 
Ciike,  medicinal,  86. 
CanOiaridee  in  philtres,  206; 

punished.  216. 
Carlingy  627. 
Catoptromancffy  520. 
Carstairsy  William,  tortured, 

650. 
CaschielawSy  646. 
CattUy   curing,    157;    white, 

431. 
Ca^cast  into  the  sea,  245 ;  to 

Satan,  402 ;  mystical,  427 ; 

metamorphoses  to,  560, 628. 
Cauly  326. 

Cetneteryy  ancient,  532. 
CeyUtUy  evil  eye  in,  13. 
Chader  welly  82. 
Charactersy  influence  of,  222. 
Charles  L  touches  for  scrofula, 

62. 
Charmsy  verbal,  metrical,  22, 

320,  357. 
Charms  to  influence,  55, 215. 
Charmsy  curative,    124-127; 

fiicilitating     labour,     134 ; 

operating  at  a  distance,  137 ; 

miscellaneous,  377. 
Chiromancvy  682. 
Chrisfs  well,  81. 
Churcksy  523. 
Circlcy  mystical,  14;   virtues 

of,  120. 
Clefty  mystical,  123,  681. 
Clock-maker  stands  fire,  159. 
Clothing  in  skin  of  the  sacri- 
fice, 496,  499. 
Cocky    Jonet,   strangled   and 

burnt,  185. 
Cock*s  blood,  red,  86. 
Cock    sacrificed,    191,     419. 

Cock  crowing  mass,  421. 
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Cock-knee  stone,  141,  681. 

Coldingham,  dove  on  an  al- 
tar, 418. 

Colofuatf,  customs  at,  456. 

Colquhouny  Sir  John,  210. 

Combing  the  hair,  586. 

Commission  for  trial,  663. 

Comriey  well  of,  79. 

Confessions  of  sorcery,  660. 

Conjuring  the  clouds,  256. 

Connochy  Connogh  worm,  192. 

Contagionj  16. 

ControUingthe  elements,  237 ; 
animals,  270. 

Convention,  Sabbat,  or  Syna- 
gogue, 339. 

Conviction^  reward  for,  642. 

Convalfs,  St.  chariot,  152. 

Coral,  virtues  of,  149. 

Corpse^  bleeding,  43  ;  dis- 
membered, 379. 

Cow,  red,  prejudice  for,  433. 

Craikquerrelane  chapel,  79. 

Crawfurdy  lady,  140. 

Creeling,  296. 

Cromlech  at  Kipps,  166. 

Cross,  sign  of,  116. 

Cures  at  a  distance,  319. 

Curing  stone  of  Glenlyon ; 
155;  of  Lee,  156. 

Daffodil  roots,  206. 

Dancing,  at  the  synagogue, 
569 ;  circular,  572 ;  sanc- 
tified, 573  ;  reprehended, 
ibid* 

Days,  superstitious,  179. 

Demon.  Demons  in  tempests, 
240,  683 ;  in  water,  508 ; 
voice  resembles  Earse,  553 ; 
introducing,  extracting,  603, 
611;  confining,  controlling, 
609,612;  expulsion  of, 602, 
606  ;  resort  o^  613. 

Demoniac  insects,  652. 


Demoniacs  are  maniacs,  614. 

Destruction,  mystical,  169. 

Devil  at  Dysart,  601. 

DeviVs  piper,  571. 

DianOf  527. 

Disease,  reserving,  103 ;  trans- 
ferring, 106, 107, 681 ;  sub- 
stantial, 111;  remedies  of, 
112. 

Dishevelled  hair,  450. 

Divination  of  marriage,  284. 

DivincUions,  505  ;  from  a 
worm,  506 ;  stones  in  water, 
509  ;  sinking  or  floating, 
513 ;  shoulder  blade,  515 ; 
of  distempers,  520;  by  a 
mirror,  ibid ;  riddle,  521  ; 
key  and  bible,  522 ;  lots, 
ibid. 

Divinities,  metamorphosed, 
427 ;  aquatic,  542. 

Dog,  cast  to  Satan,  189 ;  sac- 
rificed to  Pan,  189 ;  descent 
from,  434;  why  mystical, 
438. 

Dough,  in  sacris,  126. 

Dove,  417  ;  mystical,  419. 

Dow  loch,  84,  513. 

Dream,  predictive,  477;  di- 
vine, 495. 

DruUos,  533. 

Drummond,  Alexander,  re- 
pute of,  60;  strangled  and 
burnt,  ibid,  624. 

Dumbness,  443. 

DiUhac,  St.  464. 

Earse,  or  Irish,  490. 

Earth,  touching  the,  125. 

Eating  the  life  or  spirit,  261. 

Edmonstone,  Dr,  534. 

Eggs,  110  ;  shells,  270. 

Egyptians;  gypsies,  235;  di- 
viners, 524. 

Elder,  mystical,  401. 
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S&:a^  o2S  ;  queen  of  hi' 

£^--*-  lu  67L  6S^ 

i?r  t-  :  rii.>:V  rrvi  1 1 CL 

46S, 

•*.'.'!.  1   of  H-Toong*  607; 
il  ofL  611. 

F'iziri-rs  AToid  m>n,  143:  of 
lo:h  sexes.  od6;  dioiinu- 
tifv,  640. 

F^'tirirt  cup,  593. 

/"«/-•  J. Vtir  spirits*  55S- 

fojcUaticm^  1 1 :  forbid,  20l 

/<Mt*i«Mi;t>rv  illusions^  18. 

fertility  coveted,  f9o ;  pro- 
moted, :?96. 

/Vt^  of  empiric*.  154* 

/V'vr  UNMiakrt^J,  30. 

i^i^rt,  or  Feane,  John,  tortur- 
ed, 6do» 

fUtuny  or  Feolan,  St.  well, 
72 :  p>ol,  82. 
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FiUamj  or  Feolan,  St.  restores 

s%bt»  75. 
Fimbrmu,  St.  454. 
Fim^fT^ilocks^   648 ;    Gcrevrs, 

653. 
/Vrr,  leaping^  throng,   177; 

celestuil,239;  mysacB],254; 

from  tbe  fingeis,  442 ;  in  a 

velL  523 ;  matches,  657. 
Fid^e*,  sanctified,  411,  412; 

difine  incarnation,  413 ;  ao- 

^nrr  from,  ibid^ 
Ftnwokg  of  men,  496. 
Floatimg  and  sinking,  513. 
Fligkl,  sDpematnral,  574. 
FlmciMS  Dfcmmanu9y  393. 
Fhf.  conseciatad,  562. 
Fvretight,  dan^roos.  35. 
Fummiaims,  medicina],  79 ;  ori- 
ginating, 92. 
Fours  bewL  148. 
FoJTfrft.  htaly  lia 
Frrmyj  from   menaces,   35; 

deeds,  52. 
Fruff,  409,  410. 
Gafimtkias,  a  cat,  428. 
Gariand,  or  mystical  circle, 

121. 
GarliCj  an  amnlet,  156. 
Gaurs^  or  Goebres,  fire  wor- 
shippers,   417;    arerse    to 
cats,  428. 
Gip9i€9  tried  in   1828,  235, 

524. 
Gipsies^  diviners,  517. 
GtrdZfs.  sanctified,  aocelente 

paitnrition,  135. 
Giruslicky  542. 
Goai  riding,  224,  575. 
Good  neifirhhonrB,  28. 
Grahaxn^  A.  of  Dncbrav,  543. 
GraJkamt,  Dr  Peter,  535. 
GVtiAom,      Richard,       201  ; 
eTokes   Satan,   528;  fimii* 
liar  spirit,  529. 
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Crreatraksy  ValeBtine,  60. 
Greogcmhy  5Sl. 
Chrovety  consecmted,  405. 
jEratV,red,440;  refiilgeiit9441 ; 

dkhereUed,  451 ;  combing, 

586 ;  preserving,  630 ;  sha- 
ving, 688. 
Hair  rope,  mystical,  469. 
Halter  of  execution,  128. 
Haman*s  fiice,  why  covered, 

47. 
Hamilton  ofBaraes  image,  348 
Handy  virtue  in,  69 ;  figure 

mystical,    147;  left,    171; 

tmwashed,  524. 
Hamdrfiutingy  291. 
Hastiey  a  distemper,  108. 
Head  of  animals   pi«sented, 

518. 
Healthy  soliciting,  56. 
Heeatey  changed  to  a  cat,  428. 
Helly  site  of,  436  ;  blackness, 

darkness  denied,  436 ;  cold, 

437;  shunned  by  demons, 

613. 
Hempseed  sowing,  527. 
Herhsy  gathered  before  sun* 

rise,  28, 114 ;  on  St  John's 

day,  ibid* 
Heresyy  distinctions  of,  227 ; 

of  sorcery,  667. 
Hibberty  Dr,  on  IVows,  533.  . 
Hippocratesy  walking  statue 

of,  594. 
Hippomanesy  407. 
History   erroneously  viewed, 

197. 
Hogy  gift  of  ceremony,  427. 
Holy  fire,  as  a  dove,  417. 
Holywood  well,  192. 
Homage  to  divinities,  161 ; 

to  Satan,  568. 
Hopper y  patient  put  into,  117; 
Horn  of  living  ox,  117. 


Horecy  white,  sacred,  432; 
black,  436. 

Horse's  head  in  the  fields,  256. 

Horse's  shoes,  148,  20a 

Hot  stone,  523. 

Hoyy  kirk  o^  179. 

Huntingtower  well,  36. 

Hydromancyy  507. 

iLc!,,  »"^cted,  446. 

Jbnispieiwny  480. 

JUustonsy  spectial,  581 ;  sour- 
ces of,  586. 

Imagesy  destruction  by,  328— 
335  ;  of  Earl  of  Angus, 
338;  Sir  George  MaxweH, 
343;  in  England,  359; 
France,  362;  Romans,  364; 
in  India,  365. 

ImageSy  materials  of,  342 ; 
roasting,  349;  substituted 
in  sacrifice,  366. 

Jm/agesy  amatory,  224. 

Imaginary  bein^  525^ 

Imaginationy  effects  of,  328. 

Impedimienty  supematnral,268. 

Ai^n'isonmenty  severe,  663. 

Inanimate  substances  mov- 
ing, 59a 

Incantatiensy2l;  dreaded,  32. 

Incombustible  saint,  and  his 
mother,  464. 

IncubeUion  in  temples,  497. 

IncubtUy  an  amatory  illusion, 
599. 

Infectiony  occult,  50. 

htformmtion  solicited,  623. 

Inglistony  convention  at,  549. 

Injury  y  sympathetic,  354, 365. 

Innocent  sufferers,  645,  661. 

Insanity  cured,  82. 

Instruments  of  death,  virtues 
of,  128 ;  of  sorcery,  ^45, 
372. 

Interiwiningy  plaiting,  448. 
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imrerimw  in  bwyne.  IM. 

/ru*  aanlcts,  147. 
Jrom  ni«M  the  Sea,  248L 
Jame$  L  tee  predicted,  489. 
Jama  VL  on  test  of  Mgediug, 


40;  oBfmenimigeiydS?; 

image  oC  345. 
Janant  dete»d  of  a  dog,  4S7. 
JokfUioH,  Sir  Archibald,  492. 
Jordan  water,  95. 
JunipeTf  404. 
A^f^,  Lady  AKce,  45. 
Keniigem,  fiumltiea  o(  60. 
ir<^  and  Bible,  522. 
JiTti,  John,  tortured,  656. 
Kilmore  well,  411. 
Kinkaidf  John,  pricker,  640 ; 

imprisoned,  648. 
Kinloss,  abbot  of,  595. 
Kirk,  Robert,  decease,  535. 
Kirk  Session  tyrannical,  662. 
KiiieMf  May,  destroyed,  184. 
Kneetf  walking  on,  452;  in 

Ireland,  453;  Rome,  454; 

Ceylon,  455. 
KnoUy    loosening,   for  wind, 

250,  251 ;  preventing  pro* 

geny,302;  loosening,  ffticf; 

ancient,  306 ;  punishment 

for  casting,  307. 
Ano^,  John,  evokes  sants  and 

Satan,  550.  • 

Labour    pains,    transferring, 

132;  facilitoting,   134;  re- 
tarding, 448. 
Ijady^s  heif — lark,  417. 
Lairds  Margaret,  664. 
iMmmas,  horseH*  feet  not  to  be 

washed  on,  88. 


313. 
JLamrwi  aTCfta  figbtBiiig^  139 ; 

Bjilieai,409L 
Lee  peBDT,  157,  682. 
Left  and  rigiit  hand,  127. 
Log.  156,  682. 

cdoa   oC    110; 

cured,  114. 
Lewiie,  Beatrix,  hkMd  at  her 

touch,  36. 
Laialeyk,  Restafai^,  76. 
Z«<fta/ charm,  329. 
LibaiiomM,    193 ;  to    brawny, 

530. 
Z»M«,373. 

Ltberatiom,  supernatural,  83. 
Lights  snperaatunl,  241, 242. 
Locki  opened  snpeniaturally, 

270. 
Looky  benefit  from,  59. 
LoH  parts  restored,  327. 
Lothian^  Countess  o(  105. 
Lotiona  off  stones,  153. 
Zotv,  inducing,  305. 
Xfimtnotif  hand,  442. 
L^cean  grove,  379. 
Zir  Erg,  541. 

Macalyane,    En&me,     burnt 
.    alive,  133. 
Macbeth,  620. 
MacdonaMs  touching  to  cure, 

61. 
Macingarrathf  Marion,  174. 
Madie*9  loup,  convention  at, 

560. 
Madness  from  sorcery,  54. 
Magic  from  medicine,  55. 
Malediction,  1,31 ;  in  the  east, 
45  ;  of  parents  capital,  48. 
Mankind,  mystical,  439. 
Man-slacht,  18. 
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Margaret,  Queen,  canonised, 

619. 
Marine  monster  incuhusy  543. 
Mamana  head,  St.,  oaths  on, 

151 ;  washed,  ibid. 
Marriage  early,  283;  cere- 
mony not  essential,  290; 
under  blanket,  291 ;  pledge 
to  celebrate,  ibid;  cere- 
monies, 296,  683 ;  only  for 
progeny,  300 ;  necromancy 
m,  forbid,  301 ;  before  day, 
314 ;  divination  of,  507. 

Martyrdorth  instrument  of, 
venerated,  129. 

MaxwelU  Sir  George,  image 
to  injure,  344.  / 

Mayday,  fire  on,  177. 

Measure,  siliting  on,  448. 

Meg  Mullach,  541,  684. 

Melted  Vifhx  in  divination,  520. 

Men  of  peace,  535. 

Menaces  dreaded,  33. 

Mercurial  ointment,  114. 

MetamorphoeeSf  human,  to 
plants,  405 ;  to  animals, 
559,  563. 

Metamorphoses,  Satanic,  553. 

Metrical  charm,  124. 

Mice,  424. 

Middle  region,  536. 

Midwives  licensed,  137. 

Milk  in  propitiation,  193; 
substituted  in  communion, 
ibid;  diminishing,  262. 

Mills,  resort  of  witches,  458. 

Mirror,  divination  by,  520. 

Mischief  from  sorcerers,  257. 

Mists,  raising,  246. 

Mole  stone,  140. 

Moles  feet,  150,  200. 

Monedie,  thorn  in,  402. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  touches 
for  scrofula,  63. 


Monro,  Robert,  plots  against, 

170. 
Monro,  Hector,  tried,  174. 
Monstrous    births  destroyed, 

601. 
Montrose,  Marquis  of,  407. 
Moon,  influence  of,  285. 
Mountain  ash,  9. 
Muntluck  well,  513. 
Music  at  conventions,  571  ; 

not  in  notation,  ibid. 
Mutilation  for  sacrifice,  180 ; 

by  sorcery,  304. 
Muttering,  magical,  132, 444. 
Nails  pairing,  181. 
Napeas,  539. 
Napier,  Dr  Richard,  529. 
Necromantici,  527. 
Neptunes,  533. 
Nettle,  medicinal,  28. 
New  name,  575. 
/Nicniven,  233. 
Nikclerith  Neane,  185,  233. 
Nine  mystical,  391,  528. 
Ninian,  St.,  restores  sight,  75. 
North  Berwick  church  con- 
vention, 339 ;  ruins,  567. 
Nut,  St.  Mary's,  135. 
Nutrition,  extracting,  259. 
Oath  on  the  king's  head,  47. 
Obsequies,    symbolic,    forbid, 
175 ;    of    Robert    Monro, 
353,  371. 
Objects  without  a  shadow,  579. 
Oil  of  worms,  115;  olives,  ib. 
Ordeal,  530. 
Organs  the  site  of  passions, 

370. 
Orion,  461. 

Osiris,  offering  to,  191. 
Oswalt,    Katherine,    pricked, 

641. 
Overlooking,  10. 
Owl,  416. 
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O*  a  victim,  187;  white  sa- 
cred, 432. 
Pactum  with  Satan,  577. 
Paddock,  409. 
Pagan  priest  refuses  maledic- 

tion,  31. 
PaicKa  hole,  532. 
Paistofh  Jonet,  pricked,  640. 
Palica  foantain,  513. 
P<»9h  dog  offered  to,  189 ;  at- 
tributes o^  533;  identified 
with  Satan,  551,  577. 
Petnnagiumy  425. 

Parturitioth  alleviating'  pains 
of,  130 ;  retaiding,  450. 

Patrickj  St.,  parentage,  239 ; 
revives  the  dead,  278. 

Payne,  Henry  Nevyl,  tortur- 
ed, 651,  656. 

Penance,  632. 

Penny  weddings  restrained, 
293. 

Perspiration  indicates  soroerjr, 
376. 

Perth  women  walking  on  wa^ 
ter,  460. 

Phantoms  only  mental,  583. 

Philtres,  203;  administered, 
207;  effecUof,  208;  &tal, 
211;  ancient,  213;  laws  re- 
pressing, 227. 

PhitalTs  weU,  St.,  93. 

Pilgrimages  forbid,  93. 

PiUiewinks,  646,  648. 

Pine,  404. 

Plaiting  the  feet,  179. 

PUmts  medicinal,  113;  pre- 
servative, 139 ;  mystical, 
400. 

Playfair  a  warlock,  106. 

PM^e  to  abstain  from  sor- 
cery, 664. 

Poculum  abortionis,  226. 

Poisoning,  374. 

Poisons,  preparing,  375. 


Poaelra,652. 

Portions  reserved,  518. 

Porftme»,  58a 

Possessed  woman,  599-^02; 

speaks  Latin,  605. 
Possession^  symptoms  o^  604. 
Pofiortfoff  ahead,15l ;  stones, 

152. 
Powders,97S;  deleteriofQ8,381 
Praying  evil,  imprecation,  32. 
Preceptors  of  sorcery,  232. 
Prediction,  4»^ 
Presages,  ominous,  503. 
Press,  647. 
Pricker  at  Newcastle,  642; 

at  Berwick,  %ML 
Pricking,  637. 
Priests  abstain  from  salt,  97. 
Products  impaired,  264. 
Prophets,     hereditary,    234 ; 

walk  on  water,  461 ;  Scot- 

ish,  493. 
Prophetesses,  Scotisb,  491. 
Propitiatory  thmas,  199, 202. 
Puckle,  Pocclms,  530. 
Punishment  of  sorcery,  622, 

685. 
Ih^rewinkes,  648. 
Queen   of  El&me,   536;  of 

fairies,  538. 
Quern,  268. 

Quintin,  St.,  soul  a  dove,  418. 
Rain,  obtaining,  251,  253. 
Ram   sacrificed,   496;   skin, 

Md  ;  horns,  518  ;  shoulder 

blade,  ibid, 
Rai,A2A. 
Rofoen  ominous,  346,    418; 

mystical,  414 ;  Satanic  me- 
tamorphosis, 415. 
Records  of  trials,  618. 
/20ef  mystical,  365. 
Red  cock,  419,  420;  heifer, 

432;  dog,  434;  hair,  440; 

men  sacrificed,  ibid 
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RedempUony  182;  of  animals, 
186. 

Refulgent  hair,  442. 

RelicSf  false,  143  ;  of  sacrifice, 
183. 

JRestcUrig  or  Lestalrjk,  76. 

Responses,  seeking,  494. 

Resurrection  frequent,  276. 

Retrogressiony  179,  455,  466. 

Riding  a  goat,  224 ;  on  staves, 
575,  592. 

Right  and  left,  447 ;  dancing, 
572. 

Ringt  marriage,  287  ;  symbol 
of  union,  289. 

Ring,  confining  demons,  610. 

Rose  of  Jericho,  135. 

Roslyn  chapel,  omen  at,  504. 

Ronan*s  chapel,  St.  505. 

Ross,  Catherine,  Ladj  Foulis. 
tried,  174 ;  her  conspira- 
cies, 352. 

Rowan,  or  rown-tree,  mysti- 
cal, 401,  684. 

Rudbeckius  Atlantica,  681. 

Runic  characters,  147,  222; 
monument  in  Edinburgh, 
223. 

Sabbath,  sabboath,  566. 

Sabbath,  games  on,  93. 

Sacri/ice,  174 ;  human,  164, 
542;  relics  of,  165,  168, 
172,  176,  500,  545 ;  sym- 
bolical, 178. 

Sagittarii,   351 ;  denounced, 

Saints  and  sorcerers  gifted,  358 
251. 

Salt,  virtues  of,  95 ;  in  sac- 
ris,  96 ;  averts  and  expels 
demons,  97,  103;  abhorred 
by  Satan,  102;  sowing,  101. 

Salt  and  wheat,  99. 

Sampson,  Agnes,  invocations, 
24;  repute,  26;  shaved,  638. 


Sanda^  elder  in,  401. 

Sanguinary  ritual,  180. 

Satan  instructs,  8;  adopts 
either  sex,  547  ;  described, 
548;  tBA\,ibid;  horns,  550; 
voice,  552;  metamorphosis, 
553;  denied,  558;  identi- 
fied with  Pan,  551,  557, 
577. 

Satan  evoked,  528 ;  com- 
munion with,  561. 

Satanic  mark,  575, 576,  637  ; 
insensible,  639,  640;  pac- 
tion, 577 ;  defeated,  578. 

Schapinschaw  island,  539. 

Scobie^  James,  a  pricker,  639. 

Scopelismus,  385. 

Screwing  the  ear,  653. 

Scrojula  cured  in  Holy  rood 
chapel,  62. 

Sea  nut,  139. 

SeaVs  bone,  a  charm,  265. 

Searchers,  662. 

Seaton  thorn,  402. 

Second  sight  by  inheritance, 
468 ;  painful,  471 ;  dismal, 
473 ;  transient,  476  ;  in  Isle 
of  Man,  481 ;  Holland,  483; 
at  Ephesus,  485. 

Sena,  priestesses  in,  250. 

Sepulture,  symbolical,  174. 

Servanus,  or  Serf,  restores 
sight,  75. 

^S'l^en,  mystical,  395;  in  scrip- 
ture, 397. 

Seventh  son,  cures,  70,  395. 

Shadow,  wanting,  579. 

Sharp,  archbishop,  murdered, 
522 ;  familiar  spirit,  563. 

Shaving,  638. 

Shaw,  Catherine,  350. 

Shift,  shirt,  dipping,  520,527. 

Shirt,  washing,  85 ;  wet,  cur- 
ative, 86. 
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Shot,  skott,  155. 

Shoulder^  in  sacrifice,  519. 

Shrew  mouse,  pernicious,  196. 

Sieve,  and  sheers,  521. 

Sight  restored,  74,  77. 

Silence,  mystical,  89 ;  in- 
terrupted, pernicious,  90, 
176. 

Sin  transferred,  111. 

^ifi^bWvessels,  241,24^  245. 

Siths,  nines,  536. 

Slander  punished,  627,  686. 

Sleep,  privation  of,  644. 

Smeaton,  A.  undergoes  test, 
37. 

Smoking  the  demon,  607. 

Snail  stone,  141,411. 

Sneezing,  503. 

Solar  worship,  457. 

Solomon  composed  incanta- 
tions, 55,  611. 

Sorcerers  powers,  103,  231 ; 
progeniture  of,  234,  628; 
date  of  becoming*,  347. 

Sorcery,  what,  635;  punish- 
ment of,  666,  686. 

Sortes  Evangelic^,  522. 

Sortilegia  Amatoria,  224. 

Soul,  site  of,  583;  visiting 
sepulchre,  589. 

Spalulantia  in  Scotland,  515 ; 
in  Asia,  517. 

5/>ec^ra/ illusions,  50,53,581 ; 
dangerous,  587  ;  sources  of, 
589,  590,  595,  596. 

SpectUarii,  527. 

Spell-,  on  spouses,  311  ;  avert- 
ing, 314. 

Spence^  W.  watching,  644. 

Spirits,  sea,  hill,  churchyard, 
508  ;  familiar,  528 ;  black, 
red,  white,  whence,  529. 

Spittle  virtues,  74;  in  bap- 
tism, 72  ;  an  antidote,  73. 


Spouse  on  trial,  290,  683. 

Standsfield,  P.  a  parncide,  40. 

Statues  moving,  593;  walk- 
ing, 594. 

Sterility,  afflicting,  282;  re- 
medies, 297 ;  dreaded,  301. 

Stocks,  646. 

Storms,  averting,  255. 

St4zffl  miraculous,  383. 

Stone  birds,  386. 

StrathfiUan  pool,  82. 

StruthiU  weU,  82. 

Succubus,  an  amorous  illnaioii, 
599. 

Sugar  for  salt,  96. 

Suicide,  to  injure  another,  330l 

Sullivan,  the  whisperer,  445. 

Supernatural  powers  dread- 
ed,  44;  incidents  attractive, 
209 ;  impediments,  269. 

Superstitions,  source  o^  617  ; 
history,  ibid. 

Superstitious  remedies  filial, 
113. 

Suspicion,  dangers  of,  625. 

SwtUlowing  the  charm,  220. 

Swimming  the  witch,  635; 
source  of,  636. 

Swine,  prejudice  against,  425. 

Symbols,  marriage,  287. 

Sympathy,  317;  Powder,  321  ; 
injury  by,  322,  326,  368. 

Synagogue,  or  convention* 
566 ;  in  North  Berwick 
church,  567. 

Tackety  Arthur,  657. 

7)!i^Aainii,495;  derived  from 
ancient  rites,  500. 

Taliacotius,  327. 

Tartarus  in  the  north,  436. 

Tempestarii,  250,  574. 

Tempests,  exciting,  240,  244, 
248,  249 ;  by  reading,  251 ; 
averting,  256. 
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Test^corpse  bleeding,  39, 263; 
burning  tbe  witch,  323 ;  by 
competition,  633 ;  swim- 
ming, ibid;  formalities  of, 
634. 

Tests  and  trial,  616. 

Thenew  or  Thenna,  St.,  92. 

Thibii,  576,  662. 

Thirteen,  898. 

Thorn,  mystical,  402. 

Thread  wresting,  118;  blue, 
119;  mystical,  120. 

Three,  388. 

Thumb  doubling,  447. 

Thumbkins,  649 ;  yariou8,652 ; 
applied,  653. 

Toad  portentous,  406 ;  ingre- 
dient of  sorcery,  408  ;  jewel 
in  its  head,  ibid. 

Toadstone,  142,  408. 

Tod,  Beigis,  dialogue  with 
Satan,  555. 

Tongues,  598 ;  indicated  pos- 
session, 614 ;  known  to  the 
Greeks,  615 ;  indicate  lun- 
acy, ibid. 

Tooker,  Dr,  defence  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  66. 

Torture,  combination  of,  645  ; 
instruments,  646. 

Torturing  children,  646, 686. 

TWAeocA,  John,  648;  tortur- 
ed, 656. 

Touching  to  cure,  59;  an- 
cient, 71 ;  cessation  of,  680. 

Transmission,  mystical,  122 ; 
symbolical,  123,  681. 

Transportation,  supernatural, 
591. 

Treading  the  water,  462. 

Trees,  mystical,  400. 

Trials,  criminal,  early,  618. 

Triduana,  St.,  blinds  herself, 
75. 


Trows,  533. 

Tuition  of  sorcery,  232. 

Tunic  of  St.  Columba,  384. 

Turning  the  riddle,  521 ;  the 
key  and  bible,  522. 

Unguent,  propitiatory,  201. 

Unguentum  Armorum,  320. 

Vanora^  Queen,  301. 

Veiling  after  marriage,  289. 

Veneficium,  373. 

Venomous  animals,  charming, 
273. 

VespoMan  cures  the  blind,  77. 

Virgin  in  divining,  520. 

Virgin  Mary,  for  Juno  Lu- 
cina,  298 ;  violated,  300. 

Virgin  parchment,  221. 

Voice  of  Satan,  552. 

Voloc,  St,  invocation  of,  30. 

Votive  offerings  at  wells,  60. 

Walking  on  water,  466. 

Watching,  644. 

Washing,  a  ceremonial,  88. 

Water,  virtue  of,  78;  south 
running,  84;  absorbs  dis- 
ease, 104;  forespoken,  127; 
cross,  251. 

Water  buU,  544  ;  progeny, 
684. 

Waier  horse  in  Persia,  544. 

Water  kelpie,  543,  684. 

Watery  ordeal,  632. 

Wax  melted  in  divination,  512. 

Waxen  heart,  369. 

Waxen  images,  England,  359 ; 
Paris,  363. 

Weasel,  424. 

Weddings,  penny,  293. 

Weighing  a  child  against  bar- 
ley, 107 ;  against  grain,  117; 
against  the  bible,  636. 

Wells,  late  resort  to,  91. 

Wen,  dead  hand  touching, 
129. 
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IVei  and  drv,  463. 

IVheat  UBd'iMiU  106. 
IVkeai  and   straw  in  9acri% 

loa 

Whitperery  444. 

WKiUy  emblematic  of  inno- 

rencey  486. 
IFAOe  cattle,  431 ;  dove,  417 ; 

chickens    sacrificed^    432 ; 

horses,  ihid^ 
Widder9ckynn€»,    4&5,    568, 

627. 
Widowhood  to  be  9  months, 

294. 
WidoWy    brothers    manying, 

313. 
IFtfid^  pernicious,  16. 
Winefrids,  St,  well,  91,  681. 
\Vitck  burnt  at  St  Andrews, 

307. 
IFiWlake,  636  ;  pool,  Md. 
Witches  in  camps,  246. 
ir*faA«f  burnt  all  veat  Breichin, 

688. 


Witchest,  nine  bornt  on  Leith 
Links,  670. 

Wolfi  tractable,  271. 

Woman  burnt  ibr  evil  eje,  13. 

Women  resuigvnt,  not  as  wo- 
men, 229;  condemned  for 
mutilation,  304;  in  the  boot, 
655 ;  numbers  suffering 
death,  670. 

FFoo(2ftiW  garland,  121. 

WoodrotTj  Robert,  credulous, 
53,  277 ;  his  great  iitervj 
collections,  686. 

Wool,  black,  115. 

WordSf  influence  of,  21,  30. 

Worms,  oil  of,  115. 

Wraithy  182. 

Wren  hunting,  421. 

Yawning  dreaded,  7 ;  benefi- 
cial, 124. 

Yellow  hammer,  417. 

Youngi  J.,  subdues  animals, 
445. 
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